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GENIUS AND ITS REWARD 


BY ERS. EMMA C, EMBUR\ 


WHAT a glorio is gift is that of elo juent utlerance ! ‘The laurels o! 
warriors are only achieved on the field of blood; the honors of th 
atesman depen lon the fickle breath of the multitude: but the au- 
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erown that was ever laid on the brow of genius imparts no such thr 

of joy as he felt in that delicious moment when the consciousness of . 
power first came upon him. It is this sense of power—this innat 7 
consciousness of hidden strength, which is his most valued guerdo; mn 


and well would it be for him if the echo of world! 


sounded in the quiet, secluded chambers of his secret |! Wi 
would it be if he could always abide in the pure regio! elt we 
thought, leaving the mists and the darkness, the lightnings and te: : 
nests of a lower world, beneath his feet! ‘Titian, livin; W eal 
and honors, and dying in the arms of a weeping monarch, present - 
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“When the gifts of genius inspire those who know us not with the 
lesire to love us, they are the richest blessings that heaven can be- 
stow upon human nature.” This is a woman’s sentiment, but it is one 
to which every gifted soul will respond. _I once heard it asserted | 
ne, who has but to look within himself to behold the richest pannel d 

f the good and grand most harmoniously commingled, that ‘there is 
s\ omnes essentially feminine in the menat! character of a man of 
venius, while there are also masculine traits in the intellectual deve 
jpements of a gifted woman.”” ‘The idea was at first startling, but it * 
indoubtedly true. The delicacy of perception, the refinement of 
thought, the tenderness of fancy which makes the man of genius, a 
roach very nearly to the finest traits of womanly nature; while the 
vigor of thought and magnanimity of feeling which belong to,an en- 

wged and occupied mind in the gentler sex, are certainly borrowed 
‘rom the stronger nature of man. There is ar assimilation between 
em, which, while it does not prove the assertion that “there isno sex 
genius,”’ goes far to establish a theory and account for apparent in 
gruities. It is those very faculties, compelling each, as it were, to 
ich upon the privioges of the other, which involve and almost in- 

» the social unhappiness of genius. How difficult it is for thought 

fuld its wings beside the household hearth, or brood with fostering 
wer the petty duties of life! How mueh more difficult for the 
vate and sensitive nature to assert its manly strength when every 
se is thrilling with refined emotion! Yet the diligent culture of the 
ections, the unselfish devotion to social duties, may and do preserv 
each its true nature. Hence it is that while others seek for palpa- 
and tangible rewards, the children of genius find so much to prize 

the distant and far-off affection which their gifts awaken in lovii 

| humble hearts. 

What can impart more pure delight than the consciousness that w 

ave given consolation to the wretched ; that we have deepened tl 

ll of jov in the breast of ry happy 5 that we have elevated th 

ehts ef an awakened mind, the expression of unconscious sym- 
thv? How many hearts, aching with excess of feeling, have foun 
it for their fulness in those exquisite lines of the poet of nature ; 

‘hich contain an embodiment of all the romance, | | 
ost said of all the poetry of life : 

“Had he never loved sae kindly, Never met or never parted, 

liad we never loved sae blindly, We had ne’er been broken heart 
How manv have felt the wild surges of feeling heave with a calny 
vell when they listened to the solemn music uttered by the gre: 
luster of pa sion : . . 


**Ave Maria! ‘lis the hour of prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 

Ave Maria! may our spirit dare 

Look up to thine, and to thy Son’s above.”’ 
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‘‘Benedetto sia ’I giorno, e ’] mese, e ’] anno 
E la stagione, e ’] tempo, e ’! ora, e ’! punto, 
B ’| bel paese, e | loco ov ’io fui giunto 

Da duo begli occhi, che legato m’ hanno.’’ 


How manv hile listeni } EE pee ‘eat hig] . 
iow many, while listening to the voice of nature’s great high priest, 
efi: ; : ; 
learn to love the gifted beings who have power to interpret the vagui 
oracles of God within their souls; how many would fain utter in no- 
ler language, the sentiment which dictated this grateful burst of feel- 

ing to one of our country’s greatest bards: 

f ‘ 5 

rT. 4 ’ > 
TO W. C. B. 
thanks are in thine, most gifted one! to the 
_ 

I owe an hour of intellectual life, 

A sweet hour, stolen from the noise and strife 
And turmeil of the world, which, but to see, 
Or hear of from afar, is pain to me. 

I thank thee for the rich draught thou hast breught 
o lips that love the well-springs of pure thought 
Which from thy soul gush up so plenteously. 

Thy hymnings of thy prophet voice awake 

Those nobler impulses, that, hushed aoe still, 

Lie hidden in our hearts, till some wild thrill 
Of spirit-life bas power their chains to break; 

Then from our long, inglorious dream we start, 

As if an angel’s tone had stirred the slumbe rug heart 


AA co 
ivi 


, 


it is true, such thanks may come from one whose ‘‘name is writ it 
water’’—from a mind which is only endowed with power to enjoy a 
musie it never can create; yet surely it is pleasant to feel that we have 
iinparted pure er intellectual gratification to one of God’s creatures, 
however humble; and that we have awakened, for one brief hour, the 

of inner life. 

“Well n ay such things be prized, for they are among the few earth- 
ly jovs which cheer the heart of genius when the darkness of self-dis- 
trust gathers aroundhim. The smile of Heaven may beam upon him 
with unfaded brightness, but he must tread an earthly path, and dan- 
gers and sorrows beset him on every side. They who are his dail) 
companic ns are those whosee not into the mysteries of life. The \ 
weigh him in the balance of worldly prudence and he is found want- 
ing; they watch his moods and bring them up in judgment against him, 
as if every variation of a sentiment wasa deviation froma moral prin- 
‘iple; they try him by tests from which even the enduring spirit ot 
-alculation would shrink; they stand afar off and then wonder that she 
is not of 
—e and they receive his teaching rs rather as the ravings of the 
telphian Pythoness than as the solemn voice of sti het. Weary and 

art-sick, how often does he pause on his lone ly way! ! how often does 
he faint in very heaviness of soul! how often hieg he long to fold his 
weary pinion in the still chamber of death! 

Yet comfort is still for him. The multitude may know him not; the 
laurel may never wreathe his brow to guard it from the lightning which 


5 


themselves; they seek to despise that which they may not 


} 


allows even while it scathes; yet will his clarion voice be heard afar 
off, and while those pause to catch its tones, who have never listened 
+> his household words, it will echo widely through the dim shadow o! 
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be future. His thoughts will find : response in hearts that knew | 
and his memory will live, embalmed in sweetest fancies, whén 
have oars like a weary child to sleep the dreamless sleey 
eatn. His fe will be one of fevered hope and chilling disay pe 
ment oy Sages ever grasp after some unattaininge delight, for 
vearnings alter the — that m en utte rT the hymnings of the 
blest nature; he will wander unsatisfied t hrough a world which 
eems green and beautiful Morea’ every foot save his: he will 
many ‘a Circean cup, but his thirst will be still unslaked, h 
intasted ! 
iti “eoriaale e pazienza’’ must be written upon his heart 
is banner. Life has only its transient jovs and sorrows, whi! 


is still onward and upward. He may be of those whon 
k IOWS Not 


t, but while he guards the sacred flame withi 

ie is not forsaken of Him who wave the spark of cele 
s journeying across the sands of worldly care, he is guided 
raelites of old. Whenthe 


seems bright, his eves may see only a pillar of cloud; bt 


1 ° ! } ) 
iv-star beams on high and : 


1 
Ts. + 
LIL ih 


; has departed. then does it beam forth a heave 
irect his steps to the Line r land! 
Let him never forget that his cifts are not hisown. * 
great Babylon that I have built,” was the arrogant 
“ame as the beast of the field. Others may 
ower of gathering the treasures of worldliness; wealth may fall 
t of some; power may be the destiny of others; popular appla 
iy follow the steps of others ; but to him has | 


thought ot 


-endowed with 


i I 
been given at 


aculty, and for a n bler aim. They are “ of the earth, earthy; 
» providence of Ged all these his creatures are needed to fulfil] 
sion, and verily they have their reward. But thou, child of 
is, art chosen for a higher purpose. It is thy privilege to gua: 
icred shield on whose safety depends the velfare of thy fellow 
ngs. hou art chosen to watch over truth. to interpret the voic 
mscience, to utter the oracles of love and wisdom. No selfishdre 
ist fill Y fancy ¢ the dark form of ambition must fling no 


ver the pure stream of thought within thy bosom. 
‘The world may sneer at the nobleness of soul it cannot in 
nds may rebuke the nature they cannot comprehend; 
n may be blind to the deep mysteries of a high and | ly 
life; but still faint not thou! Like the fabled bird of Eden, it 
in upward flight that thy pinions give out their radiant hues of | 
lise; thou wert not meant to fold thy wing above thy weary heart 
rest on earth. 
To the poor in worldly goods, despised by t 
lreaded by the w orldly ambitious and only half Ser ed by those on whoi 
thy best affections have been poured forth; such is thy earthly destiny, 
O genius! Thou wilt give thyself out like incense to the win 
music on the tempest. Yet rejoice thouin thy destiny. The incense 
may be borne afar off, but it will pupils enoeiens epi tom 
weary brow; the melody may be wasted on the blast 
‘ones will reach and cheer a brother’s sinking heart. 
Truly is the gift of genius a glorious one, even in 
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crown that was ever laid on the brow of genius imparts no such thril/ 
of joy as he felt in that delicious moment when the consciousness uf 
power first came upon him. It is this sense of power—this innate 
consciousness of hidden strength, which is his most valued guerdon ; 
and well would it be for him if the echo of worldly fame never -re- 
sounded in the quiet, secluded. chambers of his secret soul! Well 
would it be ifhe could always abide in the pure regions of elevated 
thought, leaving the mists and the darkness, the lightnings and tem- 
pests of a lower world, beneath his feet! Titian, living amid wealth 
and honors, and dying in the arms of a weeping monarch, presents to 
the eye of thought a fer less noble picture than the poor, unfriended, 
humble Correggio, when, at the sight of some glorious work of art, 
the veil which had hidden his own resplendent genius was suddenly 
lifted from his eyes, and he exclaimed, in the ecstacy of an enlighten- 
ed spirit, ‘lo anche son pittore!”’ “I too am painter ! 

With the first knowledge of innat® power to the mind of genius, 
comes alse the desire of benefitting humanity, and, at that moment, 
when the fire which God has lighted within the soul, burns upward 
with a steady light towards heaven, while it diffuses its pure splendgrs 
on a darkened world around—at such a moment, man is indeed but » 
little lower than the angels. 


. 


“Could he keep his spirit to this pitch, 
He might be happy ;’” 


but, alas! the mists of earth rise up around him ; the light is dimmed 
upon the altar; less holy gleams shoot athwart the growing darkness, 
and, too often, the fading flame of spivitual existence is rekindled at 
the bale-fires of the nether world. 

There is something fearful in the responsibility which-attaehes to 
the expression of human thought and feeling. ‘We may hve done 
ihat yesterday,” says Madame de Stael, “which has colored our whole 
future life.” Appalling as this idea is, the reflection that in some idle 
mood, and in some uncounted moment, now gone past recall, we may 
have uttered that which has influeMeed the opinions, the feelings, per 
haps the fate of another, is even more terrific tothe conscience. Who 
cannot remember some single word, some careless rémark, which, 
coming from lips fraught with eloquence, or uttered from a heart filled 
with truth, has affected our early fortunes, and perhaps our life-long 
destiny ? Who cannot look back upon some moment in life when the 
unconscious accents of another have withheld the foot which alread, 
pressed the verge of some frightful precipice? \Whocannot recall, in 
bitter anguish of spirit, some hour when the “voice of the charmer’’ 
has won the soul tocivil influences and late remorse? If such things 
cote within the experience of each one of us, (and that they do, no 
une can doubt,) may not every human being, however humble, feel 
awed before the simple power of human expression ? Oh! it is a fear- 
ful thing to pour out one’s sout in eloquent utterance! fearful because 
st opens the inner sanctuary to the gaze of vulgar eyes; fearful, be- 
cause its oracular voice is rarely interpreted aright; doubly fearful, 
because even its most truthful sayings may be of evil import. to those 
who listen to its teachings. 
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“When the gifts of genius inspire those who know us not with the 
desire to love us, they are the richest blessings that heaven can be- 
stow upon human nature.” This is awoman’s sentiment, but it is one 
to which every gifted soul will respond. 1 once Leard it asserted by 
one, who has but to look within himselfto behoid the richest elements 
of the good and grand most harmoniously commingled, that ‘‘there is 
something essentially feminine in the menatl character of a man of 
genius, while there are also masculine traits in the intellectual devel- 
opements of a gifted woman.” The idea was at first startling, but it is 
undoubtedly true. The delicacy of perception, the refinement of 
thought, the tenderness of fancy which makes the man of genius, ap- 
proach very nearly to the finest traits of womanly nature; while the 
vigor of thought and magnanimity of feeling which belong to an en- 
larged and occupied mind in the gentler sex, are certainly borrowed 
from the stronger nature of man. ‘There is ar assimilation between 
them, which, while it does not prove the assertion that “there is no sex 
in genius,” goes far to establish a theory and account for apparent in- 
congruities. It is those very faculties, compelling each, as it were, to 
trench upon the privileges of the other, which involve and almost in- 
sure the social unhappiness of genius. How difficult it is for thought 
to fold its wings beside the household hearth, or brood with fostering 
care over the petty duties of life! How mueh more difficult for the 
delicate and sensitive nature to assert ‘its manly strength when every 
pulse is thrilling with refined emotidn! Yet the diligent culture of the 
affections, the unselfish devotion to social duties, may and do preserve 
to each its true nature. Hence it is that while others seek for palpa- 
ble and tangible rewards, the children of genius find so much to prize 
in the distant and far-off affection which their gifts awaken in loving 
and humble hearts. 

What can impart more pure delight than the consciousness that we 
have given consolation to the wretched; that we have deepened the 
thrill of joy in the breast of the happy; that we have elevated the 
thoughts of an awakened mind, by the expression of ynconscious sym- 
pathy? How many hearts, aching with excess of feeling, have found 
vent for their fulness in those exquisite lines of the poet of nature ; 
those lines which contain an embodiment of all the romance, I had 


almost said of all the poetry of life : 


**Had he never loved eae kindly, Never met or never parted, 
Had we nover loved sag blindly, We had neZer been broken hearted.’ 


How many have felt the wild surges of feeling heave with a calmer 
swell when they listened to the solemn music uttered by the great 


master of passion < , 
**Ave Maria! *{is the hour ef prayer! 
Ave Maria! ’tis the hour of love! 
Ave Maria! may our spirit dare 
Look up to thine, and to thy Son’s above.”’ 
How many ‘‘nel tempo dei dolci sospiri,”” have echoed the strain of 
that passionate emotion which thrilled the heart of Petrarch when he 


exclaimed : 
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“When the gifts of genius inspire those who know us not with the 
desire to love us, they are the richest blessings that heaven can be- 
stow upon human nature.” This is awoman’s sentiment, but it is one 
to which every gifted soul will respond. 1 once Leard it asserted by 
one, who has but to look within himselfto behoid the richest elements 
of the good and grand most harmoniously commingled, that ‘‘there is 
something essentially feminine in the menatl character of a man of 
genius, while there are also masculine traits in the intellectual devel- 
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proach very nearly to the finest traits of womanly nature; while the 
vigor of thought and magnanimity of feeling which belong to an en- 
larged and occupied mind in the gentler sex, are certainly borrowed 
from the stronger nature of man. ‘There is ar assimilation between 
them, which, while it does not prove the assertion that “there is no sex 
in genius,” goes far to establish a theory and account for apparent in- 
congruities. It is those very faculties, compelling each, as it were, to 
trench upon the privileges of the other, which involve and almost in- 
sure the social unhappiness of genius. How difficult it is for thought 
to fold its wings beside the household hearth, or brood with fostering 
care over the petty duties of life! How mueh more difficult for the 
delicate and sensitive nature to assert ‘its manly strength when every 
pulse is thrilling with refined emotidn! Yet the diligent culture of the 
affections, the unselfish devotion to social duties, may and do preserve 
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thoughts of an awakened mind, by the expression of ynconscious sym- 
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almost said of all the poetry of life : 


**Had he never loved eae kindly, Never met or never parted, 
Had we nover loved sag blindly, We had neZer been broken hearted.’ 
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GENIUS AND ITS REWARD. 





‘Benedetto sia ’] giorno, e ’} mese, e *] anno 
E la stagione, e ’] tempo, e ’! ora, e *! punto, 
B ’| bel paese, e ’| loco ov ’io fui giunto 

Da duo begli occhi, che legato m’ hanno.”’ 


How many, while listening to the voice of nature’s great high priesi, 
learn to love the gifted beings who have power to interpret the vague 
} oracles of God within their souls; how many would fain utter in no- 


bler language, the sentiment which dictated this grateful burst of feel- 
ing to one of our country’s greatest bards : 


TO W. C. B. 


Hh My thanks are in thine, most gifted one! to thee 
: 
| 





I owe an hour of intellectual life, 

A sweet hour, stolen from the noise and strife, . 
And turmoil of the world, which, but to see, 
Or hear of from afar, is pain to me. 

I thank thee for the rich draught thou hast breught 

To lips that love the well-springs of pure thought 
Which from thy sou! gush rp so plenteously. 
Thy hymnings of thy prophet voice awake 

Those nobler impulses, that, hushed and still, 

Lie hidden in our hearts, till some wild thrill 
Of spirit-life has power their chains to break; 

Then from our long, inglorious dream we start, 

As if an angel’s tone had stirred the elumbering heart. 


It is true, such thanks may come from one whose “name is writ in 
water’’—from a mind which is only endowed with power to enjoy a 
music it never can create; yet surely it is pleasant to feel that we have 
{| imparted pure and intellectual gratification to one of God’s creatures, 
b| however humble; and that we have awakened, for one brief hour, the 
i joy of inner life. 

Well may such things be prized, for they are among the few earth- 
ly joys which cheer the heart of genius when the darkness of self-dis- 
trust gathers around him. - The smile of Heaven may beam upon him 
with unfaded brightness, but he must tread an earthly path, and dan- 
gers and sorrows beset him on every side. They who are his daily 
companions are those whosee not into the mysteries of life. They 
weigh him in the balance of worldly prudence and he is found want- 
ing; they watch his moods and bring them up in judgment against him, 

as if every variation of a sentiment wasa deviation from a moral prin- 
ciple; they try him by tests from which eve the enduring spirit of 
-ealculation would shrink; they stand afar off and then wonder that he 
is not of themselves; they seek to despise that which they may not 
~omprehend, and they receive his teachings rather as the ravings of the 
Delphian Pythoness than as the solemn voice of aprophet. Weary and 
heart-sick, how often does he pause on his lonely way! how often does 
he faint in very heaviness of soul ! how often does he long to fold his 
weary pinion in the still chamber of death! 
Yet comfort is still for him. The multitude may know him not; the 
laurel may never wreathe his brow to guard it from the lightning which 
hallows even while it scathes; yet will his clarion voice be heard afar 
q off, and while those pause to catch its tones, who have never listened 
to his household words, it will echo widely through the dim shadow of 


Se ana -afiiadaes ainsi died hdeadaemenaeenent 
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the future. His thoughts will find a response in hearts ihat knew him 
not, and his memory will live, embalmed in sweetest fancies, when he 
shall have lain down like a weary child to sleep the dreamless sleep of 
death. His life will be one of fevered hope and chilling disappoint- 
ment; he will ever grasp after some unattaining delight, for it is in 
vain yearnings after the spiritual that men utter the hymnings of their 
noblest nature ; he will wander unsatisfied through a world which 
seems green and beautiful beneath every foot save his; he will drink 
of many a Circean cup, but his thirst will be still unslaked, his joy 
still untasted 

But “coraggio e pazienza’’ must be written upon his heart and up- 
on his-banner. Life has only its transient joys and sorrows, while his 
course is still onward and upward. He may be of those whom the 
world knows not, but while he guards the sacred flame within his bo- 
som, he is not forsaken of Him who gave the spark of celestial fire. 
In his journeying across the sands of worldly care, he is guided as were 
the Israelites of old. Whenthe day-star beams on high and all around 
seems bright, his eyes may see only a pillar of cloud; but when all 
earthly light has departed, then does it beam forth a heaven-sent flame 
‘to direct his steps to the better land ! 

Let him never forget that his gifts are not hisown. ‘Is not this the 
great Babylon that I have built,” was the arrogant thought of him who 
became as the beast of the field. Others may be endowed with the 
power of gathering th: -easures of worldliness; wealth may fall to the 
lot of some; power may be the destiny of others; popular applause 
may follow the steps of others ; but to him has been given a nobler 
faculty, and for a nobler aim. They are “ of the earth, earthy;’’ in 
the providence of God all these his.creatures are needed to fulfill their 
mission, and verily they have their reward. But thou, child of gen- 
ius, art chosen for a higher purpose. It is thy privilege to guard the 
sacred shield on whose safety depends the welfare of thy fellow be- 
ings. Thou,art chosen to watch over truth, to interpret the voice of 
conscience, to utter the oracles of love and wisdom. No selfishdream 
must, fill thy fancy s the dark form of ambition must fling no shadow 
over the pure stream of thought within thy bosom. 

The world may sneer at the nobleness of soul it cannot imitate ; 
friends may rebuke the nature they cannot comprehend; even affec- 
tion may be blind to the deep mysteries of a high and holy purpose 
of life; but still faint not thou! Like the fabled bird of Eden, it is only 
in upward flight that thy pinions give out their radiant hues of para- 
dise; thou wert not meant to fold thy wing above thy weary heart and 
rest on earth. 

To the poor in worldly goods, despised by the worldly wise, hali 
dreaded by the worldly ambitious and only half loved by those on whom 
thy best affections have been poured forth; such is thy earthly destiny, 
O genius! Thou wilt give thyself out like incense tothe wind, like 
music on the tempest. Yet rejoice thouin thy destiny. The incense 
may be borne afar off, but it will yet breathe sweetness upon some 
weary brow; the melody may be wasted on the blast, but some faint 
tones will reach andgheer a brother’s sinking heart. 

Truly is the gift of genius a glorious one, even in its grief. The 
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fruits wich are given to its thirsting lip may be bitter to the taste, but 
they are plucked from the tree which is ‘ for the healing of the na- 
tions.” > Brooklyn, L. £. 





NATURE’S GENTLEMAN. 


BY ELIZA COOK. 


Wuom do we dubasgentleman? The knave, the fool, thejjpute— 
If they but own full tithe of gold, and wear a costly suit? 

The parchment scroll or titled line—the riband at the knee, 

Can still suffice to ratify and grant such high degree : 

But nature, with a matchless hand sends forth her nobly born, 

And laughs the paltry attributes of wealth and rank to scorn! 

She moulds with care,a spirit rare, a spirit half divine, 

And cries, exulting, **Who can make a gentleman like mine ?’’ 


She may not spend her common skill about the outward part, 

But showers beauty, grace, and light, upon the brain and heart. 

She may not choose ancestral fame, his pathway to illuame— 

The sun that sheds the brightest day may rise from mist and gloom. 
Should fortune pour her welcome store, and useful gold abound; 
He shares it with a bounteous hand, and scatters blessings round; 
The treasure sent, is rightly spent, and serves the end designed, 
When held by nature’s gentleman—the just—the kind. 


He turns not from the cheerless home, where sorrow’s offspring dwe!! ; 
He’ll greet the peasant in his hut—the culprit in his cell. 

He stays to hear the widow’s plaint of deep and mourning love, 

He seeks to aid her lot below, and prompt her faith above. 

The orphan child—the friendloss one—the luckless, or the poor, 

Will never meet his spurning frown, or leave his bolted door; 

His kindred circles all mankind, his country all the globe— 

Au honest name his jewelled star, the truth his ermine robe. 

He wisely yields his passions up to reason’s firm control— 

His pleasures are of crimeless kind, and never taint the soul. 

He may be thrown among the gay and reckless sons of life, 

But he will not love the revel scene, or head the brawling strife. 

He wounds no breast with jeer or jest, vet bears no honeyed tongue ! 
He’s social with the grey-haired one, and merry with the young; 

He gravely shares the council speech or joins the rustic game, 

And shines as nature’s gentleman, in every place the same. 


No haughty gestures marks his gait, no pompous tone his word, 
No studied attitude is seen, no palling nonsense heard; 

He’ll suit his bearing to the hour—laugh, listen, learn, or teach, 
With joyous freedom in his mirth, and candor in his speech. 

He worships God with inward zeal, and serves him in each deed; 
He would not blame another faith, nor have one martyr bleed; 
Justice and mercy form his code: he puts his trust in Heaven; 
His prayer is, **If the heart mean well, may all else be forgiven !” 


Though few of such may gem the earth, yet such rare gems there are, 
Kach shining in his hallowed sphere as virtue’s polar star. 

Though human hearts too are found, all gross, corrupt, and dark, 

Yet, yet some bosoms breathe and burn; lit by Promethean spark, 
There are same spirits nobly just, unwarped by pelf@or pride, 

Great in the calm, but greater still when dashed by adverse tide— 
They hold the rank no king can give—no station can disgrace; 

,Nature puts forth her gentleman, and monarchs must give place. 
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LOVE OF NATURE. 





BY MISS SEDGWIEK. 





Lorp Bacon speaks of the contemplation of nature as a means of 
health; and certainly a love of nature is, in its influence on the mind 
and body, one of the healthiest of our affections. But, my young 
friends, this love needs cultivation—there are few with whom it is 
spontaneous, and they are persons of keen sensibility, quick percep- 
tion, and accurate observation. 

This love, like every thing else, is so be acquired by attention. If 
you are in the habit of observing the face of nature, you will certain- 
ly grow to love it. 

Is it not deplorable that multitudes should live through a long life, 
and die without touching the feastevery where spread out before them? 
They are insensible to the 


“Sweet approach of eve or morn.” 


They are blind to the beautiful processes of the seasons, and the won" 
der-working changes of the atmosphere. For them in vain is the bloom 
of spring, and the hues of the summer harvest-fields. In vain forthem 
the magnificent swelling of the ocean, the water-falls, the flowery 
brooks; ‘eyes have they, but they see not—ears, but they hear not.” 
Now, my young frfends, that you may not pass through life with the 
absolute loss of a pure, certain, and permanent source of happiness, | 
pray you to make the beauties of nature a study. If you live in the 
city, you are nearly debarred of the means, . The book is closed up- 
on your eye; but even in the city there is here and there a scattered 
leaf. There are parks and squares where the fresh grass springs, and 
flowery shrubs give their sweet odors+to the air. In every street, a- 
midst brick, mortar, and pavements, that speak only of man, are trees, 
God’s witnesses. Observe them, and they will express to you in 
characters of beauty, the changing seasons. See their freshening 
stems and swelling buds in spring, their wealth of leaves in summer, 
their brilliant hues in autumn, and in winter the naked, graceful forms 
of those limbs over which the green garment of summer hung. 

Men cannot cover up or eflace rivers or bays, those glorious works 
of God, on which cities are planted. You may occasionally get a 
glimpse of these, my dear girls, even if you are buried in the heart of 
acity. Watch the vessels gliding on the water, and the beautiful ef- 
fect of wind and light upon them. ‘Turn your eyes upwards. Your 
firmament is circumscribed, but you can see its lights, the most soul- 
stirring objects that meet the eye of man. 

If you are so happy as to live in the cquntry, the book of nature is 
at your command, and you may con your lessons on every hill-side. 
The roughest, most barren, most monotonous landscape, has an expan- 
sive firmament, sunshine and clouds, a forever-changing and perpetual! 
beauty. You may not have the prairie gardens of the west, but na- 
ture, if you love her, will teach you to make gardens of your own; and 
kind mother earth will yield you the wherewithal. 
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But it may be your’ happiness to live amidst beautiful scenery. Do 

not, then, be like those of whom Byron says, 

‘**Poor paltry slaves! yet born midst noblest scenes— 

Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men?” 
Do not be negligent of your great privilege. Next to having friends 
and books, we esteem it the highest happiness of life, to have a home 
ina beautiful country, amid tree-crested hills, where the streams, gush- 
ing from their mountain sources, leap and dance along their descend- 
ing channels, the symbols of youth and happy liberty; where the sum- 
mer harvest waves on the hill-side; where a quiet river winds through 
the thick standing corn; where the happy homes of the deep valley 
just peep through the trees that embower them; where the secluded 
lake mirrors the silver beauties that cluster round it; and where each 
season seems to the love of nature, as to the boy in the fable, the most 
beautiful. 

Each season, I say, for it is oply-those who are unobservant of na- 
ture, that think the winter dreary and devoid of beauty. I do not al- 
lude to rare and transient appearances, when it seems as if nature 
kindly spread her purest garment over her blighted earth, or to those 
brilliant days when the earth “appears sheeted with glass, when every 
spear of w ithered grass is sheathed in crystal, and the trees are hung 
with jewels, but to the ordinary effects of winter in our rigorous cli- 
mate. 

Do you not love to mark the wavy outlines of the hills that were 
hidden by the summer foilage: to see the windings of the river, that 
now its veil has ¢ lropped, gleams, or rather smiles, upon you all along 
its course; to see the lake sparkling up like a gem from the. bosom of 
the valley? Have you never observed the effect of the atmosphere 
in our cold climate ; thé excessive brightness of the’stars in a clear, 
cold night; the purple and rose-colored light that stealsalong the south 
and western hills at the rising of the sun; the transparency of the air 
in the midd!e of the day, when the distant mountains look like walls of 
sapphire; and, above all, the indescribable glories of the sunset, when 
the mountains seem bathed inshowers of molten gold and silver; when 
every cloud that floats along the horizon has the tints of the rainbow; 
and the sum, that perhaps a moment-before had been obscured, shines 
forth from his pavilion of glowing clouds, and then disappears in a sea 
of glory ? 

There is no hyperbole in this, my young friends. The sunsets are 
not always so brilliant, but if you will observe, you will admit there is 
rarely a day — they are not marked by some beauty. Words but 
feebly express the glori ies of God which the heavens declare. Nor 
does it pend any peculiar gift toadmire them. I haveseen school girls, 
trained to observation and out-docr pleasures, as much excited, day af- 
ter day, by a winter’s sunset, as a child is by a conjurer’s tricks. And 
is not the excitement more healthy, more ennobling ? 

These natural pleasures you may always have. In no condition ér 
stage of life will they fail you. Will not, then, a true economy lead 
you to cherish alove of them? Well might Byron call it a ‘‘waste,” 
where they were not enjoyed. They have, too, great morai uses; their 
tendency is to preserve you from dissipation, from evil speaking, gos- 
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sipping and coarse pleasures; for their tendency is elevating. They are 
the ministers of religion. Madame Roland, a noble woman, who, 
from the crimes and abuses of the times in which she lived, fell into 
the great misery of doubting the existence of God, said, that when she 
was alone and looking out on nature, her doubts were gone. The 
Creator is visible in his works, and if you there draw near to Him, 
He will draw near to you. 





BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 

Be kind to each other! Let falsehood assai! not, 
— night’s coming on, Nor envy disapprove; 
hen friend and when brother Let trifles prevail not 

Perchance may be gone. Against those ye love. 
Then, midst our dejection, 

How sweet to have earned For change with to-morrow, 
The blest recollection Should fortune take wing, 
Of kindness returned ! But the deeper the sorrow, 

The closer still cling! 
When day hath departed, O, be kind to each other! 
And memory keeps The night’s coming on, 
Her watch, broken hearted, When friend and when brother 
Where all she loved sleeps, Perchance may be gone! 
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“Epwarp,” said I to my much loved friend, who had been my 
class-mate, and only room-mate for many months, one day as we were 
about closing our scene of studious toil, “Edward, give me a sketch of 
some of the most important incidents of your past life; and, if desired, 
I will return the favor. We are now about to separate for distant sec- 
tions of the country, and should the strong bond of friendship and 
christian affection, which has so long and firmly cemented us together, 
continue unbroken, it will be pleasant, in after-time, for each to refer 
to any interesting events connected with the other.” For a few.sec- 
onds, during which time Edward’s mind probably scanned the whole 
history of his past life, he sat silent and motionless, with his eyes fast 
fixed upon our faithful, though rusty stove, which we had already com- 
menced removing from our apartment. ‘Then raising his head, said 
he, “My own history is quite unimportant. The incidents of but one 
period of my life are worth relating, and you have so frequently heard 
me refer to them, that [ am sure the subject must have become to you 
an old tale. I refer,”? continued he, “to the period of my conversion, 
and the remarkable conversion of my father, mother, and only sister 
—incidents, the result of which, I trust, will be the union of our do- 
mestic oircle, unbroken, in the paradise of God.” 

’ Such events,” I replied, ‘‘ may well assume a vast importance. 
They extend beyond the narrow bounds of visual objects; and, indeed, 
can only be measured by the countless revolving cycles of eternity. 
True, I have heard you refer to the conversion of yourself and parents, 
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But it may be your’ happiness to live amidst beautiful scenery. Do 
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and the sum, that perhaps a moment-before had been obscured, shines 
forth from his pavilion of glowing clouds, and then disappears in a sea 
of glory ? 

There is no hyperbole in this, my young friends. The sunsets are 
not always so brilliant, but if you will observe, you will admit there is 
rarely a day — they are not marked by some beauty. Words but 
feebly express the glori ies of God which the heavens declare. Nor 
does it pend any peculiar gift toadmire them. I haveseen school girls, 
trained to observation and out-docr pleasures, as much excited, day af- 
ter day, by a winter’s sunset, as a child is by a conjurer’s tricks. And 
is not the excitement more healthy, more ennobling ? 

These natural pleasures you may always have. In no condition ér 
stage of life will they fail you. Will not, then, a true economy lead 
you to cherish alove of them? Well might Byron call it a ‘‘waste,” 
where they were not enjoyed. They have, too, great morai uses; their 
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sipping and coarse pleasures; for their tendency is elevating. They are 
the ministers of religion. Madame Roland, a noble woman, who, 
from the crimes and abuses of the times in which she lived, fell into 
the great misery of doubting the existence of God, said, that when she 
was alone and looking out on nature, her doubts were gone. The 
Creator is visible in his works, and if you there draw near to Him, 
He will draw near to you. 
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me refer to them, that [ am sure the subject must have become to you 
an old tale. I refer,”? continued he, “to the period of my conversion, 
and the remarkable conversion of my father, mother, and only sister 
—incidents, the result of which, I trust, will be the union of our do- 
mestic oircle, unbroken, in the paradise of God.” 
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True, I have heard you refer to the conversion of yourself and parents, 
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but have never heard you give the particulars; a relation of which 
would fully meet the object of my suggestion.” 

Edward in compliance with my request, proceeded nearly as fol- 
lows, (for I design to give his own language as near as memory will 
enable me:) ‘My father, you know, was a man of wealth, and high 
standing in his profession. My sister and myself were the only chil- 
dren; and on us, from infancy, was lavished everything to gratify us 
that immense wealth and boundless paternal affection could supply. 
We were, indeed, the idols of our parents. Great expense was in- 
curred to qualify us early in life to act well our parts in the highest 
circles of society. Our education, however, was entirely of a light 
character; calculated only for show. My father was a bitter opponént 
of all experimental religion, and we were consequently taught, that to 
be the best dancer, painter, pianist, &c., should be the high bounds of 
our ambition. Through my sister, who was two years older than my- 
self, I was introduced much earlier than I otherwise should have been, 
to the gay and fashionable scenes of youthful vice. When a little 
more than sixteen years old, I was sent to school at H., some ten miles 
from home, my father having provided me with board in the family of 
Mr. M., an acquaintance of his, to his charge he committed me, with 
the peculiar injunction that I must be kept from all religious meetings 
or influences. During my stay .in this family, which was near!y four 
months, [ was frequently got into difficulty by being charged, by the 
children of Mr. M., with their own mischievous acts, and was often 
severely reprimanded by him. On stating my situation, and wish tor 
a new boarding place to a strdent by the name of Frederick A., with 
whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance, he informed me that his 
parents, who resided in the village, had a spare room, and would take 
one or two boarders.. I at once engaged the whole room to myself, 
together with board; of which I soon informed my parents, as also the 
reasons for leaving Mr. M’s. Here commenced an entire new era in 
my life. In the family of Mr. A. all was entirely new and strange. 
The table was approached with invocation, and left with thanksgiving. 
Each day began and ended with prayer and praise. The entire fami- 
ly were living christians, whose altar fires, like that of holy Israel, 
never wanted. I was informed that the ringing of a small bell would 
give notice of the hours of family worship, and that I covld attend or 
not as best pleased me. From respect to the order of the house, the 
summons of the little bell was always strictly attended to. Observa- 
tion soon convinced me, that this family had some source of bliss to 
which I wasa stranger. What was it? Was it their religion? Per- 
haps it was. . Observing Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, in the 
breakfast room, oue morning, I carried it to my room, supposing | 
should ascertain from its perusal, what religion was. In this, howev- 
er, I was disappointed, though its argument satisfied me of its truth, 
An increasing anxiety to know what religion was, induced me to get 
a Bible to gratify my curiosity. To this hour, I believe I was as ig- 
norant of what christianity was, as the darkest heathen. Paley had 
convinced me of its truth as a system, but upon what it was based, or 
what its object and of what its importance, | was entirely ignorant. I 
had probably never read a verse in the Old or New Testament in my 
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life. I commenced reading, and the commandment emphatically came 
home. * I saw what religion was; that it was based u pon the relations 
which man sustains to his Maker, and his entire universe; that all its 
commands and requirements, being based upon the relations were 
just and right; and in consequence of obedience and disobedience, I 
saw, in some measure, its great-importance. I believe, too, [ had tol- 
erably just conceptions ef man’s lost condition as a transgressor, and 
his remedy in the death and mediation of the Saviour. 1 do not mean 
to convey the idea that this amount of light burst upon my moral vis- 
ion all at once. On the contrary, it was the result of investigating 
the subject for several weeks. 

Here, however, I made a complete stand. . I saw that in order for 
me to be saved by the atonement, and become an heir of eternal bliss, 
an entire new course of life was requisite—that I must wholly aban- 
don all that I had been accustomed to prize. This I could not con- 
sent to. I eoncluded, therefore, to think no more of the subject; ang, 
indeed, for three weeks made every exertion to banish it from my 
mind. But my efforts were worse than useless. ‘The more I labored 
to keep my thoughts from it, the more complete seemed its influence 
over them. Every passing day awakened and C@ivinced me more 
fully of the importance and value of religion. 

At this time, a vacation of two weeks spent at home diminished 
greatly my religious anxiety. On being interrogated on the subject 
by*my father, i told him, that the folks where I boarded, I believed, 
were religious; but that I had a room to myself, and they said nothing 
to me about it (which by the way, was false,) for as I was highly pleas- 
ed with my boarding place, I wished to give such an account of it as 
would induce him to allow me to continue there—to which he assent- 
ed. On my return to school, the subject of my own salvation forced 
itself upon my mind more powerfully than before I left. So strong 
was its influence, that in three weeks I was entirely incapacitated for 
my studies, and made up my mind to return home, and get my father 
to help me out of the trouble. 

Having packed my books and clothes, with the view of returning 
home the following day, as I was sitting in mv lonely room, the two 
following questions forced themselves powerfully upon my mind : 
What is religion? and what is its price? To the first of which [ al- 
most inadvertantly replied, religion is that, upon the rejéttion or at- 
tainment of which, is suspended man’s eternal interests—interests high 
as heaven, deep as hell, and vast as eternity. It is an institution of a 
God of infinite goodness and wisdom; and must, therefore, -be condu- 
cive to man’s highest interests in time, as well as in eternity. But 
what is the price? It is the renunciation of sin. It requires the giv- 
ing up of myself, and all my earthly interests. But as religion makes 
provisions for our highest interests, even in time, it of course cannot 
require the renunciation or giving up of any thing but what really 
c@flicts with those interests. ‘The price is certainly reasonable, and 
I will have religion. A little reflection, however, convinced me that 
I must sacrifice much more than I had for the moment realized. I felt 
that I should have to incur the sneers of my sister, and the scoffs of 
my associates; but this was trifling in comparison to the displeasure 
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and violent opposition of my father, who would doubtless entirely dis- 
inherit, and turn me from his door peniyless, if he could not induce 
me to renounce my religion. ° 

On the other hand, I saw that to reject religion now was in all prob- 
ability an eternal rejection—on that would involve, beyond hope, the 
ruin of the soul. I saw, too, that the wealth of my parents, two-thirds 
of which I expected to inherit, might soon be scattered by adverse 
winds; or should I be permitted to possess it, very possibly it would be 
to me a curse, rather thana blessing. Added to this, who could as- 
sure me that I should live to mature years to receive, even should my 
father be pleased to bestow? Instead of living to see my parents, to 
receive from them the opposition I had supposed, the morrow’s rising 
sun might behold me dead, and damned, or (as hope for the moment 
lighted up the dark scene ,) some strange influence, like that which 
had operated on me, might awaken my parents and sister, aad all of 
them, instead of oppositing,. might possibly accompany me home to 
heaven. Again, I felt that 1 would pay the price; I would have reli- 
a. For the first time in my life | fellon my knees, and asked God 
to help me make the sacrifice—to dispel my darkness,.and enable me 
that night so to repentof my sins, and to believe on his Son, as te be 
saved. On risin felt strengthened to go forward. I immediately 
called Mr. A. tomy room, and told him my feelings. After giving 
me.suitable instruction, and telling me that it was my duty and privi- 
legé’to experience saving grace, and the evidence of it that hour, he 
proposed to have the whole family come to my room, and have a fgmi- 
ty prayer-meeting for me, to which I reantly assented. The exercis- 
es commenced by singing a few verses, which was followed by succes- 
sive prayer by all present. While in prayer, I believe | gave up my- 
self and all my interests, in solemn covenant toGod. I asked the for- 
giveness of my sins, and acceptance through the atonement and medi- 
ation of Jesus Christ, which [ doubt not, was granted. |The winds 
were hushed, arid the tempest calmed. I felt a peace that had in it all 
the sweetness of heaven itself. I then, too, saw the depth of the pit 
from which I had been taken—from the total ignorance of having lived 
more than sixteen years without so much as reading one verse in the 
blessed Bihle-—-from the strongest irreligious influence which could 
possibly be thrown around me—from my own temple of worldly am- 
bition—from all this I had been rescued by the mercy of God, by 
means, it emed to me, of special interpositions of Providence ; and 
was now placed as a lamb in“the ve ery bosom of my Saviour. My 
flowing tears for hours, could only give expression to the gratitude of 
my soul. . I still saw before me the same opposition that I had before 
contemplated; but, oh! to meet it all, or a hundred-fold more, for my 
blessed Jesus, who had done so much for me. I thought would afford 
me the highest pleasure. 

The following morning I wrote to my parents, informing them of 
my conversion as simply and frankly as possible ; also, detailing, mi- 
nutely, all the circumstances which had led to such a result. I expr@gs- 

ed my fears, that the step which I had taken would not meet their ap- 
probation, and solicited a candid investigation of the whole subject be- 
fore passing upon me a final sentence of condemnation. 
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When my father received the letter, he was deeply indignant. The 
following day he came with his carriage, and took me and all my bag- 
age home with him. He expressed much surprise and sorrow, that 
P tad been so foolish, and told me that I must give it up at once; if I 
did not, it would ruin all my prospects for life; that he could not think 
_of assisting me in a course so directly opposed to his wishes. | Soon 
after our return home, a ball was proposed (for the purpose of over- 
coming my religious feelings) and the following Tuesday evening ap- 
pointed for it. [expressed my unwillingness to be present on such 
an occasion, and asked permission to spend the evening at class-meet- 
ing. In return I received, from both parents and sister, nothing but 
scoffs, sneers, and reproaches. When the evening, however, arrived, 
I utterly declined being present, and did, in fact, go to class-meeting. , 
This exasperated my father to the i.ighest pitch, and he positively de- 
clared that if I attended another religious meeting of any kind, he 
would disinherit me ; that his roof should no longer be my shelter. 
Though my grief was inexpressible, | still felt determined to serve 
God, whatever might be the sacrifice. The class-meetings of the vil- 
lage were held on ‘Tuesday evenings; accordingly on the afternoon of 
the next Tuesday, my father came to me with alarge whalebone horse- 
whip. ‘There,’ said he, ‘Ned, I think that will gure your religion, 
and keep you from class-meeting. Should you conclude to go to-night, 
as you did a week since, against my wishes, you may rely upon hav- 
ing it worn upon your naked back in the morning.’ | had here a 
most severe trial, not in reference to the whipping, but as to what ex- 
tent I ought to obey my parents in matters of religion. Should I obey 
them, I must disobey God. But could 1 not give up all my meetings 
and ee privileges, in obedience to my parents, and still enjoy 
religion? Afier much prayer, | concluded my only way was to claim 
the enjoyment of all the helps which God had provided me. Should 
I stay from class that night, it would be considered a victory of the 
whip, and I should be required at once to recommence my old course 
at the same peril. 1 came to the conclusion that it was not my duty 
to obey my parents, when their requirements conflicted with those of 
God; and so with a heavy heart, I again went to class) On my way 
I determined that I would not receive the threatened whipping, without 
saying something more in justification of my cowrse than I had yet 
done. I determined, too, to say something to my father of his respon- 
sibilities as a parent.* But what should I say, a boy seventeen years 
ald, to one accustomed to sit in judgment, and listen to arguments from 
the finest talents? Of myself I could say nothing; but the promise of 
wisdom from on high led me to a grove just without the village,where 
the whole night was spent in prayer, for a preparation for the event. 
Thank God, @ day dawned, light and peace, like a flood, broke into 
my soul. I was strong asa giant. I knew nota word that I should 
say, though I felt a blessed assurance that God would give me words 
and wisdom; and I would as soon have made my defence before an as- 
sembled universe, as any way. On my arrival at the house, I found 
my father up and walking his room. He had, in fact, fastened the 
doors, and remained awake all night, so as to meet me at the door. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘this is the fruit of your religion, is it? Where have 
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and violent opposition of my father, who would doubtless entirely dis- 
inherit, and turn me from his door peniyless, if he could not induce 
me to renounce my religion. ° 

On the other hand, I saw that to reject religion now was in all prob- 
ability an eternal rejection—on that would involve, beyond hope, the 
ruin of the soul. I saw, too, that the wealth of my parents, two-thirds 
of which I expected to inherit, might soon be scattered by adverse 
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to me a curse, rather thana blessing. Added to this, who could as- 
sure me that I should live to mature years to receive, even should my 
father be pleased to bestow? Instead of living to see my parents, to 
receive from them the opposition I had supposed, the morrow’s rising 
sun might behold me dead, and damned, or (as hope for the moment 
lighted up the dark scene ,) some strange influence, like that which 
had operated on me, might awaken my parents and sister, aad all of 
them, instead of oppositing,. might possibly accompany me home to 
heaven. Again, I felt that 1 would pay the price; I would have reli- 
a. For the first time in my life | fellon my knees, and asked God 
to help me make the sacrifice—to dispel my darkness,.and enable me 
that night so to repentof my sins, and to believe on his Son, as te be 
saved. On risin felt strengthened to go forward. I immediately 
called Mr. A. tomy room, and told him my feelings. After giving 
me.suitable instruction, and telling me that it was my duty and privi- 
legé’to experience saving grace, and the evidence of it that hour, he 
proposed to have the whole family come to my room, and have a fgmi- 
ty prayer-meeting for me, to which I reantly assented. The exercis- 
es commenced by singing a few verses, which was followed by succes- 
sive prayer by all present. While in prayer, I believe | gave up my- 
self and all my interests, in solemn covenant toGod. I asked the for- 
giveness of my sins, and acceptance through the atonement and medi- 
ation of Jesus Christ, which [ doubt not, was granted. |The winds 
were hushed, arid the tempest calmed. I felt a peace that had in it all 
the sweetness of heaven itself. I then, too, saw the depth of the pit 
from which I had been taken—from the total ignorance of having lived 
more than sixteen years without so much as reading one verse in the 
blessed Bihle-—-from the strongest irreligious influence which could 
possibly be thrown around me—from my own temple of worldly am- 
bition—from all this I had been rescued by the mercy of God, by 
means, it emed to me, of special interpositions of Providence ; and 
was now placed as a lamb in“the ve ery bosom of my Saviour. My 
flowing tears for hours, could only give expression to the gratitude of 
my soul. . I still saw before me the same opposition that I had before 
contemplated; but, oh! to meet it all, or a hundred-fold more, for my 
blessed Jesus, who had done so much for me. I thought would afford 
me the highest pleasure. 

The following morning I wrote to my parents, informing them of 
my conversion as simply and frankly as possible ; also, detailing, mi- 
nutely, all the circumstances which had led to such a result. I expr@gs- 

ed my fears, that the step which I had taken would not meet their ap- 
probation, and solicited a candid investigation of the whole subject be- 
fore passing upon me a final sentence of condemnation. 
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When my father received the letter, he was deeply indignant. The 
following day he came with his carriage, and took me and all my bag- 
age home with him. He expressed much surprise and sorrow, that 
P tad been so foolish, and told me that I must give it up at once; if I 
did not, it would ruin all my prospects for life; that he could not think 
_of assisting me in a course so directly opposed to his wishes. | Soon 
after our return home, a ball was proposed (for the purpose of over- 
coming my religious feelings) and the following Tuesday evening ap- 
pointed for it. [expressed my unwillingness to be present on such 
an occasion, and asked permission to spend the evening at class-meet- 
ing. In return I received, from both parents and sister, nothing but 
scoffs, sneers, and reproaches. When the evening, however, arrived, 
I utterly declined being present, and did, in fact, go to class-meeting. , 
This exasperated my father to the i.ighest pitch, and he positively de- 
clared that if I attended another religious meeting of any kind, he 
would disinherit me ; that his roof should no longer be my shelter. 
Though my grief was inexpressible, | still felt determined to serve 
God, whatever might be the sacrifice. The class-meetings of the vil- 
lage were held on ‘Tuesday evenings; accordingly on the afternoon of 
the next Tuesday, my father came to me with alarge whalebone horse- 
whip. ‘There,’ said he, ‘Ned, I think that will gure your religion, 
and keep you from class-meeting. Should you conclude to go to-night, 
as you did a week since, against my wishes, you may rely upon hav- 
ing it worn upon your naked back in the morning.’ | had here a 
most severe trial, not in reference to the whipping, but as to what ex- 
tent I ought to obey my parents in matters of religion. Should I obey 
them, I must disobey God. But could 1 not give up all my meetings 
and ee privileges, in obedience to my parents, and still enjoy 
religion? Afier much prayer, | concluded my only way was to claim 
the enjoyment of all the helps which God had provided me. Should 
I stay from class that night, it would be considered a victory of the 
whip, and I should be required at once to recommence my old course 
at the same peril. 1 came to the conclusion that it was not my duty 
to obey my parents, when their requirements conflicted with those of 
God; and so with a heavy heart, I again went to class) On my way 
I determined that I would not receive the threatened whipping, without 
saying something more in justification of my cowrse than I had yet 
done. I determined, too, to say something to my father of his respon- 
sibilities as a parent.* But what should I say, a boy seventeen years 
ald, to one accustomed to sit in judgment, and listen to arguments from 
the finest talents? Of myself I could say nothing; but the promise of 
wisdom from on high led me to a grove just without the village,where 
the whole night was spent in prayer, for a preparation for the event. 
Thank God, @ day dawned, light and peace, like a flood, broke into 
my soul. I was strong asa giant. I knew nota word that I should 
say, though I felt a blessed assurance that God would give me words 
and wisdom; and I would as soon have made my defence before an as- 
sembled universe, as any way. On my arrival at the house, I found 
my father up and walking his room. He had, in fact, fastened the 
doors, and remained awake all night, so as to meet me at the door. 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘this is the fruit of your religion, is it? Where have 
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you been all night, you disobedient rascal” ‘1 have been up in the 
grove praying since class-meeting,’ said I, very trankly. ‘ Praying, 
ha! a pretty story that! 1’ll see if :t can’t be cured after breakfast.’ 
So saying he left me, and | did not see him again till at the breakfast 
table. Breakfast over, taking the whip, he bade me follow him, and 
led the way to the stable, where I was ordered to take off my coat and 
vest, preparatory to the whipping. ‘Father,’ said I, ‘is it customary 
for you to condemn without giving a chance of defence? Of what 
have I been guilty that I'deserve the severe punishmen: you propose to 
inflict?’ * Defence!’ said he; ‘what defence can you make for wilful 
disobedience? You deserve to be punished for trampling on my au- 
thority, and I will show you that authority shall be maintained.’ ‘I 
expected opposition, continued I, ‘when I embraced religion; but | 
embraced it in view of both worlds. I am prepared for any suffering 
* that may be inflicted in this, but must save my soul in the other. Noth- 
ing can induce me to forsake it. Is it not possible that in the exer- 
cise of a father’s authoritv, you have transcended the proper bounds 
. of paternal control? And have you, dear father, fulfilled all the duties 
growing out of your relation to me, as ason? Ourduties grow out of 
our relations te our Maker and each other. It is my duty, as your 
offspring, to honor and love you, to stady your highest interests, and 
obey you in all things, w hen your commands do not conflict with the 
requirements of @ higher authority—with those of my Maker. On the 
other hand, it is your duty, asa parent, to study my highest interests. 
You have been the instrument of bringing me into being; of giving 
me an existence co-extensive with that ot the Deity—eternal. That 
eternity of existence, after the passage of the few short years of this 
life, must be in wo or bliss; and is it not your duty, dear father, the 
author of that eternity of being, to aid me allin your pow Re escape 
the one and gain the other? © let me ask you (said I, clasping his 
hands to my bosem,) has this been the course you have pursued with 
me; rather hasenot your whole life, and the ‘administration of your 
gov ernment, tended to lead both myself and dear sister, directly to ru 
in; with wealth tosink us down to hell? O, father! father !’ Here 
my feelings overcame me, and I burst into tears. I recovered my- 
self as soon as possible, and raised my eyes to proceed, but observed 
that the whip had fallen from my father’s hand, who stood. before me 
motionless, and white as a marble block. _I picked up the whip, and 
placed it in his hand. ‘No,’ said he, ‘I shall defer using the whip, but 
you must leave my house. I told him that J preferred the performance 
of every duty asa faithful son, but must abide his decision; at the 
same time reminding him that nothing could relieve him of his high 
responsibilities as a parent. 

He dropped the whip, and left the stable, evidently in great agita- 
tion. I knelt down by the side of it, and thanked @d for +his good- 
ness, and prayed that what I had said might result in the greatest good, 
both to myself and father. In the course of the day but little was said 
by myself, mother, or sister. They supposed | had received the whip- 
ping which had been threatened; and as I was silent, mney, did not feel 
like_broaching that or any other ‘subject. 

During the forenoon, and also from our dinner table, my father was 
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absent. Our residence was in the outskirts of the vilfige, not more 
than fifty rods from the grove wici: I have already referred to, to which 
I again resorted after dinner, for another season of prayer. Soon af- 
ter entering it, to my surprise, ] discovered my father some distance 
from me, walking back and forward, apparently in deep study. See- 
ing that I was not observed, | withdrew, and repaired to my chamber, 
where the afternoon was spent in prayer that God would be with my 
father in the grove; for I was certain that he was under the awakening 
influence of the Holy Spirit. At the usual supper hour he had not 
returned, and after waiting for him till dark, my mother, fearing some 
accident had befallen him, (as such an absence had never before oc- 
curred, ) requested me to go and see if I could findhim. i proceeded 
directly to the spot where I had seen him a few hours previous. When 
I first came in sight of him, he was sitting with his head leaning 
against a tree; but on observing me, he rose up and met me. I ex- 
tended my, hand to him, saying, ‘1 am glad to see you, father. Mother 
feared some evil had happened to you, and sent me to see if I could 
find you.’ 

He made me no reply, but taking my hand in his, walked slowly 
towards the house. His heaving sighs bespoke the deep emotion of 
his soul. Perceiving that he had not yet settled the great question of 
life or death, I offered up my silent prayers that God would rot leave 
him in this important hour, upon the decisions of which were suspend- 
ed heaven and hell. 

We had not reached the outer edge of the grove, when my father, 
stopping short, clasped me to his bosom, and exclaimed in tears, ‘ O, 
Edward! Edward! forgive me; O, forgive me, my dear son; QO, for- 
give me.’ He never seemed so precious to me before: I clasped my 
arms around his neck, and pressed my lips to his cheek, as my only 
method of giving expression to my feelings, or of the forgiveness he 
sought. On arriving at the house, we met my mother in the dining- 
room. My father, bathed in tears, clasped her to his breast. ‘Will 
vou go with-me?’ said he. ‘I have determined to have religion, and 
a:company our dear Edward; and will you go with us, daughter?’ (ad- 
d.essing himself to my sister, who was just entering the room.) ‘Yes, 
- | am sure you will both join me; and kere is dear Edward, who has 
forgiven me, he will pray for us.’ So saying, he drew myself and 
sister as near into his arms as he could, with our mother; and as though 
he had obtained the assent of all, immediately fell upon his knees. +O, 
Edward,said he, the tears still flowing down his cheeks; O, Edward, 
do pray for a wicked father; pray for,us all: God has heard your 
prayers, and he will still hear them.’ We all bowed with him, but the 
deep emotions of my soul forbade me utterance, and nearly overcame 
my physical strength. In fact I did not know when | commenced vo- 
cal prayer. I only knew [ found myself (how long after I cannottell) 
in the arms of iny father, our voices both mingling in mighty prayer 
for his salvation. Our prayers, through the mediation of our great 
High Priest, were heard on high, and salvation’s tide soon rolled over 
his soul. He sprang upon his feet with shouts of praise for God’s re- 
deeming grace. My thoughtsthen became wholly absorbed in the case 
ef my mother, the dear mother that bore me, on whose bosom I had 
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but have never heard you give the particulars; a relation of which 
would fully meet the object of my suggestion.”’ 

Edward in compliance with my request, proceeded nearly as fol. 
lows, (for I design to give his own language as near as memory will 
enable me:) “My father, you know, was a man of wealth, and high 
standing in his profession. My sister and myself were the only chil. 
dren; and on us, from infancy, was lavished everything to gratify us 
that immense wealth and boundless paternal affection could supply. 
We were, indeed, the idols of our parents. Great expense was in. 
curred to qualify us early in life to act well our parts in the highest 
circles of society. Our education, however, was entirely of a light 
character; calculated only for show. My father was a bitter opponent 
of all experimental religion, and we were consequently taught, that to 
be the best dancer, painter, pianist, &c., should be the high bounds of 
our ambition. Through my sister, who was two years older than my- 
self, I was introduced much earlier than I otherwise should have been, 
to the gay and fashionable scenes of youthful vice. When a little 
more than sixteen years old, I was sent to school at H., some ten miles 
from home, my father having provided me with board in the family of 
Mr. M., an acquaintance of his, to his charge he committed me, with 
the peculiar injunction that I must be kept from all religious meetings 
or influences. During my stay in this family, which was near!y four 
months, | was frequently got into difficulty by being charged, by the 
children of Mr. M., with their own mischievous acts, and was often 
severely reprimanded by him. On stating my situation, and wish tor 
a new boarding place to a strdent by the name of Frederick A.., with 
whom I had formed a pleasant acquaintance, he informedime that his 
parents, who resided in the village, had a spare room, and would take 
one or two boarders. I at once engaged the whole room to mysell, 
together with board; of which I soon informed my parents, as also the 
reasons for leaving Mr. M’s. Here commenced an entire new era 1h 
my life. In the family of Mr. A. all was entirely new and strange. 
The table was approached with invocation, and left with thanksgiving. 
Each day began and ended with prayer and praise. The entire fam 
ly were living christians, whose altar fires, like thatof holy Israel, 
never wanted. I was informed that the ringing of a small bell would 
give notice of the hours of family worship, and that 1 covld attend or 
not as best pleased me. From respect to the order of the house, the 
summons of the little bell was always strictly attended to. | Observa- 
tion soon convinced me, that this family had some source of bliss to 
which I was a stranger. What was it? Was it their religion? Per. 
haps it was. Observing Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, in tne 
breakfast room, oue morning, I carried it to my room, supposing 
should ascertain from its perusal, what religion was. In this, howev- 
er, I was disappointed, though its argument satisfied me of its truth. 
An increasing anxiety to know what religion was, induced me to ge! 
a Bible to gratify my curiosity. To this hour, I believe I was as if 
norant of what christianity was, as the darkestsheathen. Paley ha! 
convinced me of its truth as a system, bu n what it was based, © 
what its object and of what its importane was entirely ignorant. 
had probably never read a verse in ingOv or New Testament in 1) 
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which JM ji{. i commenced reading, and the commandment emphatically came 
home. I saw what religion was; that it was baséd u pon the relations 
as fol- which man sustains to his Maker, and his entire universe; that all its 
ry will commands and requirements, being based upon the relations were 
d high ust and right; and in consequence of ebedience and disobedience, | 
ly chil. H¥ saw, in some measure, its great importance. I believe, too, I had tol- 
tify us erably just conceptions ef man’s lost condition as a transgressor, and 
supply. his remedy in the death and mediation of the Saviour. 1 do not mean 
was in- to convey the idea that this amount of light burst upon my moral vis- 
righest ion all at once. On the contrary, it was the result of investigating 
a light the subject for several weeks. 
ponent Here, however, | made a complete stand. I saw that in order for 
that to me to be saved by the atonement, and become an heir of eternal bliss, 
ands of # an entire new course of life was requisite—that I must wholly aban- 
an my- HM don all that [ had been accustomed to prize. This I could not con- 
e been, HM sent to. I eoncluded, therefore, to think no more of the subject; and, 
a little HM indeed, for three weeks made every exertion to banish it from my 
nmiles Mi ind. But my efforts were worse than useless. ‘The more I labored 
mily of HM to keep my thoughts from it, the more complete seemed its influence 
& with over them. Every passing day awakened and convinced me more 
eetings HM fully of the importance and value of religion. 
ty four At this time, a vacation of two weeks spent at home diminished 
by the Bi sreatly my religious anxiety. On being interrogated on the subject 
is often by my father, I told him that the folks where I boarded, I believed, 
vish tor MM were religious; Mut that I had a room to myself, and they said nothing 
+» With B® io me about it (which by the way, was false, ) for as I was highly pleas- 
that his HM ed with my boarding place, I wished to give such an account of it as 
Id take would induce him to allow me to continue there—to which he assent- 
mysel!, Med. On my return to school, the subject of my own salvation forced 
also the IMF itself upon my mind more powerfully than before I left. So strong 
y era i B® was its influence, that in three weeks I was entirely incapacitated for 
trang. B® my studies, and made up my mind to return home, and get my father 
S1ving. BE to help me out of the trouble. 
e fami- Having packed my books and clothes, with the view of returning 
Israel, home the following day. as I was sitting in mv lonely room, the two 
] would following questions forced themselves powerfully upon my mind : 
tend or What is religion? and what is its price? To the first of which | al- 
ise, the MF most inadvertantly replied, religion is that, upon the rejection or at- 
serve: tainment of which, is suspended man’s eternal interests—interests high 
bliss to Hi as heaven, deep as hell, and vast as eternity. It is an institution of a 
t Per God of infinite goodness and wisdom; and must, therefore, be condu- 
in the M cive to man’s highest interests in time, as well as in eternity. But 
yosing | what is the price? It is the renunciation of sin. It requires the giv- 
howev-@ ing up of myself, and all my earthly interests. But as religion makes 
s truth. provisions for our highest interests, even in time, it of course cannot 
e to ge require the renunciation or giving up of any thing but what really 
$ as 18 @ conflicts with those interests. The price is certainly reasonable, and 
ey boli will have religion. A little reflection, however, convinced me that 
sed, OMI must sacrifice much more than I had for the moment realized. I felt 
rant. : that | should have to incur the sneers of my sister, and the scoffs of 
{inn 


My associates; but this was trifling in comparison to the displeasure 
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and violent opposition of my father, who would doubtless entirely di 
inherit, and turn me from his door pennyless, if he could not induc: 
me to renounce my religion. 

On the other hand, I saw that to reject religion now was in al] prob. 
ability an eternal rejection—on that would involve, beyond hope, the 
ruin of the soul. [saw, tooy that the wealth of my parents, two-thirds 
of which I expected to inherit, mifht soon be scattered by adverg 
winds; or should I be permitted to possess it, very possibly it would ly 
to me a curse, rather than ablessing. Added to this, who could ag 
sure me that [ should live to mature years to receive, even should my 
father be pleased to bestow ? Instead of living to see my parents, t 
receive from them the opposition [ had supposed, the morrow’s rising 
sun might behold me dead, and damned, or (as hope for the momen; 
lighted up the dark scene,) some strange influence, like that whieh 
had operated on me, might awaken my parents and sister, aud all 
them, instead of oppositing, might pane accompany me home to 
heaven. Again, I felt that I would pay the price; I would have reli 
gion. For the first time in my life | fell on my knees, and asked Gol 
to help me make the sacrifice—to dispel my darkness, and enable ie 
that night so to repent of my sins, and to believe on his Son, as tot 
saved. On rising, I felt strengthened to go forward. . I immediate); 
called Mr. A. to my room, and “told him my feelings. After giving 
me suitable instruction, and telling me that it was my duty and pee 
lege to experience saving grace, and the evidence of it that zest 
proposed to have the whole family come to my room, and have a fam: 
ly prayer-meeting for me, to which I readily assenfed. The exerci 
es commenced by singing a few verses, w hich was followed by succes 
sive prayer by all present. While in prayer, I believe I gave up m 
self and all my interests, in solemn covenant to God. | asked the for. 
giveness of my sins, and acceptance through the atonement and med: 
ation of Jesus Christ, which [ doubt not, was granted. ‘The wins 
were hushed, and the tempest calmed. I felt a peace that had in ita 
the sweetness of heaven itself. I then, too, saw the depth of the pi 
from which I had been taken—from the total ignorance of having live! 
more than sixteen years without so much as reading one verse in tht 
blessed Bihle—from the strongest irreligious influence which could 
possibly be thrown around me—from my own temple of worldly am- 
bition—from all this I had been rescued by the mercy of God, by 
means, it seemed to me, of special interpositions of Providence ; ant 
was now placed as a lamb in the very bosom of my Saviour. My 
flowing tears for hours, could only give expression to the gratitude of ol 
my soul. I still saw befSre me the same opposition that I had before 
contemplated; but, oh! to meet it all, or a hundred-fold more, for my 
blessed Jesus, who had done so much for me. J thought would afford 
me the highest pleasure. 

The following morning I wrote to my parents, informing them of 
my conversion as simply and frankly as possible ; : also, detailing, mi 
nutely, all the circumstances which had led to such a result. I expres 
ed my fears, that the step which I had taken would not meet their ap 
probation, and solicited a candid investigation of the whole subject be: 
fore passing upon mea final sentence of condemnation. 
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When my father received the letter, he was deeply indignant. The 
llowing day he came with his carriage, and took me and all my bag- 
age home with him. He expressed much surprise and sorrow, that 
had been so foolish, and told me that I must give it up at once; if I 
id not, it would ruin all my prospects for life; that he could not think 
f assisting me in a course so directly opposed to his wishes. Soon 
fter our return home, a ball was proposed (for the purpose of over- 
oming my religioas feelings, ) and the following Tuesday evening ap- 
ointed for it. Lexpressed my unwillingness to be present on such 
n occasion, and asked permission to spend the evening at class-meet- 
i. In return | received, from both parents and sister, nothing but 
cuffs, sneers, and reproaches. When the evening, however, arrived, 
utterly declined being present, and did, in fact, go to class-meeting. 
his exasperated my father to the Lighest pitch, and he positively de- 
lared that if I attended another religious meeting of any kind, he 
ould disinherit me ; that his roof should no longer be my shelter. 
‘hough my grief was inexpressible, | still felt determined to serve 
10d, whatever might be the sacrifice. The class-meetings of the vil- 
age were held on ‘Tuesday evenings; accordingly on the afternoon of 
he next Tuesday, my father came to me with a large whalebone horse- 
yhip. ‘There,’ said he, ‘Ned, I think that will cure your religion, 
nd keep you from class-meeting. Should you conclude to go to-night, 
s you did a week since, against my wishes, you may rely upon hay- 
ug it worn upon your naked back in the morning.’ | had here a 
post severe trial, not in reference to the whipping, but as to what ex- 
ent I ought to obey my parents in matters of religion. Should I obey 
em, | must disobey God. But could 1 not give up all my meetings 
und religious privileges, in obedience to my parents, and still enjoy 
eligion? Afier much prayer, I concluded my only way was to claim 
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— ra he enjoyment of all the helps which God had provided me. Should 
ale stay from class that night, it would be considered a victory of the 
1 med: MB-hin, and I should be required at once to recommence my old course 
© WIN" the same peril. I came to the conclusion that it was not my duty 
own “> obey my parent= when their requirements conflicted with those of 
the PBiBiod; and so with « .eavy heart, I again went to class) On my way 
ng livel determined ti! | would not receive the threatened whipping, without 
cor ot aying something more in justification of my cowrse than I had yet 
} coun mone, I determined, too, to say something to my father of his respon- 
dly Al Mibilities as a parent. But what should | say, a boy seventeen years 
sod ~ Id, to one accustomed to sit in judgment, and listen to arguments from 
aid Mr xe finest talents? Of inyself I could say nothing; but the promise of 
’ oe isdom from on high led me toa groye just without the village,where 
aa BB’ Whole night was spent in prayer, for a preparation for the event. 
P cst hank Giod, as day dawned, light and peace, like a flood, broke into 
‘| a soul. I wis strong as a giant. I knew nota word that I-should 
d affor 'y, though I lt a blessed assurance that God would give me words 
nied uid wisdom ; and | would as soon have made my defence before an as- 
ng, mi embled universe, as any Way. On my arrival at the house, 1 found 
wo tad ny father up and walking his room, He had, in fact, fastened the 
heir ap- sors, and remained awake all night, so as to meet me at the door. 


‘Well,’ said he, ‘this is the fruit of your religion, is it? Where have 
ject be 
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you been all night, you disobedient rascal?’ ‘I have been up in the 
grove praying since class-meeting,’ said I, very frankly. ° Praying, 
ha! a pretty story that! I'll see if 1t can’t be cured after breakfast, 
So saying he left me, and | did not see him again till at the breakfag 
table. Breakfast over, taking the whip, he bade me follow him, and 
ied the way to the stable, where I was ordered to take off my coat ani 
vest, preparatory to the whipping. . ‘Father,’ said I, ‘is it customary 
for you to condemn without giving a chance of defence? Of what 
have I been guilty that I deserve the severe punishmen: you propose to 
inflict?” ‘ Defence!’ said he; ‘what defence can you make for wilfi! 
disobedience? You deserve to be punished for trampling on my au. 
thority, and I will show you that authority shall be maintained.’ ‘| 
expected opposition, continued I, ‘when I embraced religion; but] 
embraced it in view of both worlds. 1 am prepared for any suffering 
that may be inflicted in this, but must save my soul in the other. Noth. 
ing can induce me to forsake it. Is it not possible that in the exer. 
cise of a father’s authoritv, you have transcended the proper bounds 
of paternal control? And have. you, dear father, fulfilled all the duties 
growing out of your relation to me, as ason? Our duties grow out of 
our relations to our Maker and each other. It is my duty, as your 
offspring, to honor and love you, to study your highest interests, and 
obey you in all thirigs, when your commands do hot conflict with the 
requirements of a higher authority—with those of my Maker. On the 
other hand, it is your duty, as a parent, to study my highest interests. 
You have been the instryment of bringing me inte being; of giving 
me an existence co-extensive with that of the Deity—eternal. That 
eternity of existence, after the passage of the few short years of this 
life, must be in wo or bliss; and is it not your duty, dear father, the 
author of that eternity of being, to aid me all in your power to escape 
the one and gain the other? O let me ask you (said I, clasping his 
hands to my bosom,) has this been the course you have pursued with 
me; rather has not your whole life, and the administration of your 
government, tended to lead both myself and dear sister, directly to ru- 
in; with wealth tosink us down to hell? O, father! father!’ Here 
my feelings overcame me, ‘and I burst into tears. _ [ recovered my- 
self as soon as possible, and raised my eyes to proceed, but observed 
that the whip had fallen from my father’s hand, who stood before me 
motionless, and white as a marble block. I picked uv the whip, and 
placed it in his hand. ‘No,’ said he, ‘i shall defer using the whip, but 
vou must leave my house. I told him that J preferred the performance 

t the 


of every, duty as a faithful son, but must abide his decision ; at 
‘¥ 


1 


same time reminding him that nothing could relieve him of his high 
responsibilities as a parent. | 

He dropped the whip, and left the stable, evidently in great agite- 
tion. 1 knelt down by the side of it, and thanked Godfor his good- 
ness, and prayed that what had said might result in the greatest good, 
both to myself and father. In the course of the day but |\ttle was said 
by myself, mother, or sister. They supposed I had received the whip- 
ping which had been threatened; and as I was silent, they\did not fee! 
like broaching that or any other subject. 

During the forenoon, and also from our dinner table, my\father was 
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absent. Our residence was in the outskirts of the village, not more 
than fifty rods from the grove wich I have already referred to, to which 
| again resorted after dinner, for another season of prayer. Soon af- 
er entering it, to my surprise, ] discovered my father some distance 
from me, walking back and forward, apparently in deep study. See- 
ing that I was not observed, I withdrew, and repaired to my chamber, 
where the afternoon was spent in prayer that God would be with my 
father in the grove; for I was certain that he was under the awakening 
influence of the Holy Spirit. At the usual supper hour he had not 
returned, and after waiting for him till dark, my mother, fearing some 
accident had befallen him, (as such an absence had never before oc- 
curred, ) requested me to go and see if I could find him. I proceeded 
directly to the spot where I had seen him a few hours previous. When 
[ first came in sight of him, he was sitting with his head leaning 
against a tree; but on observing me, he rose up and met me. I ex- 
tended my hand to him, saying, ‘I am glad to see you, father. Mother 
feared some evil had happened to you, and sent me to see if I could 
(ind you.’ 

He made me novreply, but taking my hand in his, welled slowly 
towards the house. His heaving sighs bespoke the deep emotion of 
his soul. Perceiving that he had not yet settled the great question of 
life or death, I offered up my silent prayers that God would not leave + 
him in this important hour, upon the decisions of which were suspend- 
ed heaven and hell. . 

We had not reached the outer edge of the grove, when my father, 
‘topping short, clasped me to his bosom, and exclaimed in tears, ‘ O, 
Edward! Edward! forgive me; O, forgive me, my dear son; O, for- 
vive me.’ He never seemed so*precious to me before. I clasped my 
arms around his neck, and pressed my lips to his cheek, as my only 
method of giving expression to my feelings, or of the forgiveness he 
sought. On arriving at the house, we met my mother in the dining- 
My father, bathed in tears, clasped her to his breast. ‘Will 
you go with me?’ said he. ‘I have determined to have religion, and 
accompany our dear Edward; and will you go with us, daughter?’ (ad- 
dressing himself to my sister, who was just entering the room.) ‘Yes, 
| am sure you will both join me; and kere is dear Edward, who has 
forgiven me, he will pray for us.’ So saying, he drew myself and 
ister as near into his arms as he could, with our mother; and as though 
he had obtained the assent of all, immediately fell upon his knees. ‘O, 
dward,said he, the tears still flowing down his cheeks; O, Edward, 
do pray for a wicked father; pray for us all: God has heard your 
prayers, and.he will still hear them.’ We all bowed with him, but the 
deep emotions of my soul forbade me utterance, and nearly overcame 
my physical strength, In fact I did not know when I commenced vo- 
cal prayer. I only knew I found myself (how long after I cannot tell } 
inthe arms of my father, our voices both mingling in mighty prayer 
for his salvation. Our prayers, through the mediation of our great 
High Priest, were heard on high, ‘and salvation’s tide soon rolled over 
hissoul. He sprang upon his feet with shouts of praise for God’s re- 
ceeming grace. My thoughtsthen became wholly absorbed in the case 
of my mother, the dear mother that bore me, on whose bosom I had 


room. 
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been cherished, and who had constantly watched over me with all the 
affection of a mother’s heart. My whole soul was drawn out in pray- 

er for her immediate conversion. ‘The charriot wheeJs, for a time, 
seemed stayed, but our supplicaitons were incessant. My father, who 
had again knelt by her side, tried to encourage by conversing with her, 
or rather he prayed and talked together; praying a part of a sentence, 
and talking the balance. My mother and sister were both weeping in 
bitter accents; part of the time praying for themselves, having taken 
courage from the speedy deliverance of my father. Their prayers 
and groans, and the prayers, exhortations, and shouts, with which my 
father seemed over-burdened, together with my own prayers, all com- 
mingling together, produced what would generally be termed wild con- 
fusion. How long! continued in prayer for my mother, I do not 
know, but catching the eye of my weeping sister, it occurred to me 
that | had entirely forgotten her; that I had not even prayed for her 
atall. Bitterly reproaching myself, and still upon my knees, I clasp- 
ed her to my bosom, and bathed her with tears of sorrow that I had 
been so thoughtless. 1 besought God, with all my soul, for that dea’, 
that only sister, that he would enable her to renounce ‘the world and 
all its allurements, and cast her naked soul on Jesus for salvation. My 
parents also prayed with me; and while we wrestled, the symbol of 
the Div ine presence was manifest. ‘Ellen,’ said I, ‘God has blessed 
you.’ ‘Yes,’ said she, Us we bathed each other’s cheeks in tears, ) ‘] 
know’ I love the Saviou On rising from our knees, we found, to 
our surprise, that the morning had dawned. 

The following Sabbath we all received the solemn seal of our con- 
secration; and for months our bliss seemed complete. But the des- 
troyer came, and they bave been carried, one after another, to the si- 
lent and lonely habitation of the dead. Over those countenances once 
so fresh and lovely, have gathered the cold damps of death, and the 
unfeeling worm now feeds upon those I so fondly loved. But two 
short years had passed ere they had all left me; but they left in joyous 
hope—they rest in peace. Consumption first poised its fatal dart at 
my lovely sister, and like the early rose, nipped by the untimely blast, 
she soon fell its withered victim. While the rose faded from her 
cheek, and her sparkling eye grew dim in death, joy and hope cheered 
lier soul, and lighed up her passage through the dark and dreary waves 
of death’s cold flood. A few moments before she left us, printing upon 
iny cheek the last pledge of a sister’s love, ‘Dear brasbeg® said she, ‘a 
few months since, your influence snatched me from the giddy paths 
that lead to death, and is now about to introduce me to the home of the 
blessed. A few minutes, and I shall strike my golden harp, and swell 
my voice to the anthems of the blood-washed, with my Saviour in glo- 
ry. A few years, and I trust I shall be permitted co greet you and 
our parents all home in triumph.’ 

With her head pillowed in my bosom, her happy spirit took its flight 
to fairer climes, and brighter scenes. [In less than twelve months, my 
dear parents both followed her. I need not detail their happy exit. 
They bore a similar testimony; and like her, crossed the raging flood 
in rapturous triumph. Thus | have been .eft like the lonely oak that 
bends to the sweeping tempest of the mountain’s top. The uabiddeu 
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tear of lonely grief somtimes escape my eye, but the cheering prospect 
of meeting all my ‘kindred dear,’ 

“ When a few more griefs I’ve tasted, 

When a few more springs are o'er,” 
dispels my gloom, and makes my sorrows light. 

My friend Edward is now on Zion’s walls, a faithful and successful 

minister of the gospel. Not only his own kindred, but hundreds more 
of his spiritual children will doubtless greet him home to rest. 





STYLE OF WRITING. 





As language is the dress of thought, so it ought to be exactly fitted 
to it. A splendid and labored method of expressing a plain and com- 
mon truth, is as absurd and incongruous as an embroidered robe upon 
afarmer. On the other hand, asublime idea in paltry language, though 
it shows its nobility even in disguise, is yetexposed to neglect and low 
estimation. We should, in many cases, pass a king, without having 
our attention particularly excited, if he met us inthe grab ofa servant. 
Simplicity is here as beautiful and appropriate as in other things. A 
gaudy and a mean coat are equally disgusting to a mind of good taste. 
A spangled and a careless style are equally respective to a chasted 
understanding. 

The object of speaking is to convey our ideas. The end is most 
effectually gained when we seak for words, not to fill up space or grat- 
ify the ear, but for this purpose only, to express just what we mean, be 
that_more or less. ‘Truth, in the language of symbols, is represented 
by a naked fingure. Language (didactic) aims at showing to another 
that truth which we see ourselves. Lofty wordsand euphonic senten- 
ces, and glittering comparisons, are the mantle in which we are for- 
ced to array truth before she will be received into the company of the 
degenerate inhabitants of this age, who judge from external appear- 
anceonly. ‘The mantle serves his purpose, it gains attention, and it 
conciliates ; but it clogs and hides the gracefulness and beauty of truth. 

Had truth any imperfections, as she has not, then a mantle would 
be necessary. She must be pitted by us—when we would give anoth- 
er glance of her symmerity and elegance—as faithful as the Venus de 
Medicis would be sketched by an artist. One touch more or less than 
is required to portray the exact proportion of the statute is a false 
touch. Perhaps, however, so bold a representation would be neglec- 
ted by every eye. In pity of the false taste of the world, and that a 
scrupulous rigidity of purpose may not defeat our intentions, we add 
ornament. But let it be added so sparingly as not to give one into the 
picture more than is necessary to secure the good will of the specta- 
tor. This tax we are constrained to pay to the men of pleasure and 
indolence, who will have no knowledge unless it comes decked with 
all this garniture. 

Here then is a medial line to be traced, which, like all of the kind, 
it is difficult to draw. An inch onthe side of decoration destroys the 
simplicity of the idea; an inch on the side of naked sketching makes 
the fingure imperfect, or so ungainly asnot to gain any notice. A good 
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judgment here, as elsewhere, indespensible. This only can decide 
when ornament and when mere clearness is necessary. An idea, if 
comp letely defined in the mind, will generata appropriate words. He 
who has no sympa ithetical and perfect thought to express, will bungle 

1s much in attempting it, as Sully would in endeavoring to pait the 
Que en’s portrait after having forgotten her features. The painter 
might make a beautiful, a splendid picture, but it would not corres- 
pond with the ideal which he had imperfectly conceived. The speak- 
er may make a great display and elaborate a round and sonorous and 
astonishing period, but he has either failed of expressing anything 
like what h e meant, or has distorted it by adding irrevelent ideas. 

A clear thinker must be a clear sp eaker ; and he who expects to 
write an elegant style while he is barfen of elegant thoughts, looks for 
an impossibility. Modes may be read with advantage; but they im- 
prove the reader in good writing by disciplining his mind to good 
thinking, and inno otherway. ‘They do indeed give many men who 
pore over them a certain mode of constructing sentences, certain fa- 
vorite and elegant phrases, and certain peculiarities in manner, which 
look as thou; oh they contained a wondrous treasure of rich thought, 
but which, like the bubbles of a perturbed stream, are empty, while they 


show all the hues of a rainbow. 


POETRY. 





—- NDP err Sh bie A he! 
BY DR. CHANNING. 





Poetry, far from injuring society, is one of the great instruments of 
refinement and exaltation. It lifts the mind above ordinary life, gives 
it a respite from depressed cares, and awakens the consciousness of its 
efficacy with what is pure and noble. In its legitimate and highest 
efforts, it has the same tei dency and aim with christianity ; ‘ that i is, to 
spiritualize our nature. Poetry has a natural alliance with our best 
affections. Its great tendency and purpose is to carry the mind ‘be- 
yond and above the beaten, dusty, weary W alks of ordinary life, to lift 
it into a purer element, and to breath into it more profound and gen- 
erous emotion. It reveals to us the loveliness of nature, brings back 
the freshness of early feelings, revives the relish of simpe pleasures, 
keeps unquenched the enthusiasm which warmed the spring-time of our 
being, refines youthful love, strengthens our interest in human nature 
by vivid delineations of its tenderest and loftiest, feeling, expands our 
sympathies over all classes of society, knits us by new ties with uni- 
versal being, and,'though the brightness of its prophetic visions, helps 
faith to lay hold on the future life. 





The greatest professor and proficient in any science, loves it not so 
sincerely as to be fully pleased with any finer effort in it, than-he can 
himself produce. The feeling excited on’such an océasion, is ‘a mixed 
sensation on envy, delight. and despair; but the bitters here are -@ 
two, the sweets but one. 
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I YEARN FOR THE SPRING. 





I yearn for the Spring, when the birds shall sing, 
And each morning awake fresh flowers: 
We have waited long for the lark’s blithe song, 
And the length’ning evening hours. 
A shroud of snow hath lain on the earth— 
An icy hand on each stream— 
The sun in the sky opened its languid eye, 
And sent but a sickly gleam; 
And the frosty breeze moaned among the trees; 
And the rattling hail and rain 
Came sweeping past, inthe angry blast, 
And dashed against the windew pane ;— 
And never a flower, in that stormy hour, 
Dared raise up its tiny head— 
For all gentle things fled on summer’s wings, 
Or else in the snow lay dead! 


I yearn for the spring, when the birds shall sing, 
And each morn shal! awake new flowers: 
We have listened long for the woodlark’s song, 
And the thrust at the evening hours. 
"Tis a beauteous time when the bud first bursts, 
And child-like the young leaf stands, 
And catches the drops of the gentle shower 
In its small and velvety hands! 
When the tender grass feels the south wind pass 
In the chariot unseen, 
And old mother earth, at the new Spring’s birth, 
Arrays her in robes of green: 
When the unbounded stream, as if in a dream, 
Murmurs on to its unknown home. 
And tells the tall reeds, as it onward speeds, 
That fair Lady Spring hath come! 


Oh, I yearn for the Spring—for the balmy Spring— 
Who floats like a fairy queen, 
And toucheth the land with a magic wand, 
Till all the beautious things are seen, 
I long to be out at the early dawn, 
When the eastern light is new, 
*Mong the ordors borne from the scented thorn, 
And the showers of silver dew, 
Oh, I cannot tell how my soul doth swell 
With an inward happiness ; 
For simply to be, is a bliss to me, 
For the which, my God I bless ! 
From an unknown source comes a nameless force, 
Which pervades my being through— 
A joy, and a love, and a strength from above, 
And I seem te be made anew! 
Oh, come then, Spring—let the woodlark sing— 
Let the flowret ope its eye: 
Like the lark I’d soar to the heaven’s blue floor— 
Like the flower, gaze up to the sky. 
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HENRY LESLIF—A TRUE AND TOUCHING NARRATIVE. 





BY THE ELOQUENT JOHN B. GOUGH. 





The young wife sat alone in her pleasant chamber, and her hus. 
band’s last letter was inher hand. The paper looked soiled and worn, 
and the hand writing was nearly illegible; they might well appear thus, 
for that letter had been carried in Margaret’ s bosom, and read amid 
blinding tears, until every word was engraved on her heart. It was 
many long months since Henr y Leslie departed to engage in a profit- 
able. business, and prepare for the emigration of his family to a distant 
land, and since that letter came, bringing news of his safe arrival, no 
tidings of the wanderer had reached his home. For a Jong time Mar- 
garet hoped all might be well ; and when at last, the shadows darken- 
ed her spirit, she pray ed for patience and strove to conseal from her 
father and her children, the grief which was stealing the bloom from 
her cheek, and give her such long, weary nights, of anxiety and tears. 

But the grey-haired parent saw her true feelings, and almost rejoic- 
ed to see that Margaret only trembled lest she was widowed in her 
youth ; while the old man had learned the sadder story, that the wine 
cup, over which Harry loved to linger, was leading him down into dark 
paths of degradation and shame. Circumstances at length obliged him 
to reveal to his sorrowful child the truth; and she had gone to her 
chamber to = vainly in that old letter, for a denial of the fact— 


> 


to weep her tears of agony alone. 

The young ‘wife had sat alone in her window, holding communion 
with her own troubled suffering spirit. She gazed, but-not upon the 
sweet valley which lay sleeping calmly in the moonlight; she listened, 
but it was not to the low, soft breathings of her unconscious children; 
she looked up to the quiet, watching stars, and widely prayed them to 
guide Marry Leslie back to his home. and the stares returned to poor 
Mrrgaret glances of hope ; she left as though the eyes of angels were 
watching her in sympathy, and she was comforted. 

That very night, the subject of Margaret Leslie’s prayers and tears, 
was sleeping in the strects of a distant city. Aye, in the streets, with 
only the blue star-lit sky for a covering; with the cold, gray stones of 
the pavenfent for a pillow. O! could that be one for whom faithful 
eyes had been weeping, and faithful hearts yearning with unutterable 
love? Alas! it was too true. There, covered with its rags and shame, 
lay the wreck of a sturdy form, perhaps, too, the wreck ‘of as noble a 
spirit. That ev ening he had exchanged the last article of value which 
he had possessed for the promised cup, and ere midnight, the wretch 
who tempted and destroyed him, had driven him, helpless and home- 
less, into the streets, He tottered along slowly, sometimes falling upon 
the hard pavements, sometimes creeping like a foul insect, until at last, 
exhausted, and nearly insensible, he crept close to the walls of a build- 
ing, which cast over his wretehedness a friendly shade, and fell asleap. 

When the inebriate awoke from his death-like slumber, he was in 
the full possession of his senses, and he looked around him bewilder- 


ed and wondering where he was. He thought he had been sleeping, 
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for the first ime in his life, with no canopy above him but the stary 
heavens ; yet no! not for the first time, for now he remembered, that 
once in his boyhood, he had gone with the hunters over moorland and 
in his own mountain ‘Scotland ; then he was young, and pure, and free ; 
now he was in a strange land, friendless, degraded, and enslaved. As 
memory led him back into the past, reason and conscience asserted 
their power, and all his dark life was clearly pictured before him. He 
could see the gradual stepping stones by which he had descended into 
this whirlpool of vice; he saw that he was now in the very depths of 
misery and want; and in these lucid moments there were pale faces, 
which seemed to approach and leek mournfully into his own. Poor 
Leslie! Those pale faces made him nearly mad. O, how he hated 
and loathed himself. He looked wildly around upon the dark stones, 
to find something with which to end his wretched life, but he saw noth- 
ing ; he thought of the flowing river, but he was too weak to rise. At 
length he gazed upon the stares, and they seemed to look down into 
his weary, tortured soul with so much compassion, that he became 
again calmed, and capable of reflection. There, in the stillness, and 
quietness of the night, with only the stars for witness. he promised 
himself to forsake ‘strong drink forever, to seek employment, and be- 
come a better man. 

With the morning sunbeams, Leslie, strengtheded by his good res- 
olutions, presented himself before one whose reputation for generosity 
and kindness had reached him, and encouraged him to apply, told his 
story without reserve, and begged employment. But he was destined 
to meet with disappointment, and all that long day did he wander in 
his fruitless search. Some had uever known temptation ; his shabby 
and miserable dress prejudiced others ; and though he told his touching 
story simply, and with a manly and truthful face, no heart allowed 
itself to pity, no hand was streached forth to save. Poor Leslie had 
hoped and struggled to retract his fearful steps, but his heart sank 
under his many Goeemagemanie, and he again sought to down his 
misery in the intoxicating draught. 

Mr. Marshall had left “the store earlier than usual one evening, and 
was walking briskly homewards, when his attention was arrested by a 
group of boys, gathered around a drunken man, who was vainly en- 
deavoring to protect himself from their insults, with his terrible curses. 
At length he fell violently upon the rough stones, and a loud laugh 
from his tormentors fell painfully upon the ears of the gentleman, who 
appeared suddenly in their midst, dispersing them alone by the dignity 
of his manners, and kinkly offering to conduct the inebriate to his 
home. To this kind offer, however, no answer was returned ; the 
drunken man was evidently injured by his fall, and as Mr. Marshall’s 
feelings forbade him to leave a fellow creature in such distress, he call- 
ed a carriage and had him conveyed to his own home. 

When the conciousness of the drunkard returned, he found him- 
self ina comfortable chamber, decently dressed, and his benefactor 
stood at his side. No word of censure or rebuke fell from the lips of 
the excelent man, as he stood contemplating the change a few hours 
had made in the being before him, but he gently said, “ My son, I found 
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you in trouble, and have been happy in offering you a temporary shel- 
ter ; you have now entirely recovered, and I will gladly send you to 
your friends or home.” 

Only a wild look of anguish replied to his kind offer, and again he 
said, mildly, “My son, I pity you, and it may be I can aid you ; at any 
rate, tell me your name and your story, without fear.” 

Oh ! how these words fell upon the ear of the stranger ; the tones of 
the good man’s voice awakening the same feeling in his heart which 
the blessed glances of the stares had aroused when he struggled with 
himself, alone and wretched. The tears streamed down his sunken 
cheeks, as he informed his host that he was a foreigner, with neither 
friends nor home. “My name,” said he, is Leslie, Harry Leslie ; and 
sir, I have tried to shake off my fetters, to be aman once more; but 
no one will employ a drunkard. Iam a hopeless wretch, and wish to 
die unknown. A biessing on you for your kindness; it quite over- 
comes me ; but J hope for nothing but a grave. 

The old man looked distressed and sorrowful, and hardly knew what 
to do to arouse in Leslie less discouraging feelings ; but at length ap- 
proaching him, in a solemn and tender voice, he said, 

“Harry Leslie, have you a wife or child ?” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the inebriate. 

“T say, Leslie, have you a wife or child?” 

“Oh!” groaned the concience-smitten, “ why did I ever leave them ; 
Margaret ! my own true wife, my golden haired Kitty, and wee Willie,” 
and he covered his face with his hands. 

“For golden haired Kitty, and wee Willie, and your anxious wife—” 

“QO, sir,” exclaimed Leslie, widely, “never must they know aught of 
my wretchedness and degradation. Better far that they should weep 
a husband and father dead, than mourn him a living disgrace.” 

“Leslie, do you still love that wife, those children ?” 

“Love them! Most fondly.” 

“Then struggle, and restore to them and yourself, hapiness ; I be- 
lieve, firmly, that you may be reclaimed. Tell me when you last 
heard of your family.” 

“It is a year, a long year!” and the poor man groaned. 

“And you have neglected a beautiful wife, your fair-haired children; 
you have given them sorrow and loneliness, and anxious watchings. 
But I seek not the augmentations of repentant tears, my young friend; 
if you desire to restore them and yourself to all the happiness of for- 
mer years, I will assist you.” 

‘How ?” o 

“I will give you employment; you shall sign the temperance pledge, 
and keep yourself out of the way of temptation ; at the end of the year 
you shall return to your own.” 

“Think, Leslie, yesterday you were a 

“Brute,” ejaculated the redeemed, as _ he fell upon his knees, and 
hailed the old man as his father—his deliverer. 

“My son,” said Mr. Marshall, mastering his own emotions, “I will 
leave you now to your own reflections ; pray not to be led into temp- 
tation,” and he left him alone. 


”? 
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The plans of the good merchant were spedily arranged. He would 
employ Leslie one year, and allow him to board in his own family, thus 
giving him the blessing of a home. Mrs. M. entered heartily into her 
husband’s plan, and our wanderer began his new life with a heart swel- 
ling with gratitude and repentance, and courage and hope. The thought 
of his home and the heart-treasures it contained, cheered him in the 
house of labor, and when evening came, he found by the quiet fireside 
of his employer, comfort and peace. 

O how he longed to send over the waters one missive, full of the 
breathings of his affection, and longings for forgiveness, But his 
benefactor had advised him to wait until the time of his trial was past, 
and he should be confident of success ; should be certain that his re- 
form was thorough and complete. Leslie felt the justice of his friend’s 
remarks, and was satisfied to know that Margaret’s anxiety had been 
relieved, and that ere another summer, golden haired Kitty, and wee 
Willie, would come to dwell with him in an American home. 

The year of Harry Leslie’s trial is past, and he is taking leave of 
the good old pair whose kindness has been his salvation. “Harry,” 
said the old man, “I have just arranged a little affair which you must 
consent to. You know my business will depend principally upon you 
next year, and I have a house not far from the store, which you shall 
have rent free, if you will accept it. I am going down tothe wharf 
with you, and, as we shall pass, you must stop and look at it, and then 
you can tell Margaret just what kind of a place she is coming to.” 
Harry’s heart was to full of words, 4nd wringing the old lady’s hand, 
he quitted the house which he had learned to love so dearly, and with 
a feeling of sadness, directed his steps toward the place of embarka- 
tion. “Harry,” said Mr. Marshall, ‘there is the place, and they en- 
tered. It was a pleasant and comfortable dwelling, and a tidy servant 
ushered them into the parlor. Harry looked arround him—Surely, 
that was his own portion that adorned the wall, the door opened—his 
own—his own dear Margaret, wee Willie, and the golden haired Kitty, 
were in his arms. 





STANDARD OF CHARACTER. 





BY REV. DR. BETHUNE. 





The prejudices of dark ages, when a false aristocracy contemned 
labor in any form as dishonorable necessity, is passing away, and should 
have no place ina philosophical or republican mind. To determine a 
man’s position in society by the honest calling he follows in life, is as 
contrary to the justice of good sense, as it is to the genius of our po- 
litical institutions. The petty distinctions of social rank which 
have obtained in this country, excite the deserved redicule of calm ob- 
servers of other lands. Nothing can be more absurd than pride of 
family, in the people who scarcely know the birth-place of their grand- 
fathers ! or an assertion of snperior nobility, by one who sells cloth in 
packages, over another who sells ribons by the yard! or by the im- 
porter of bristles in hogsheads, or of hides in cargoes‘ over him who 
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makes brushes and shoes! or by the professional man over either, 
when he is in reality the paid servant of them all. We are members 
of dne body, necessarily dependant upon, and contributive to, each 
other’s well being. To look down upon a neighbor because his way 
of serving the community differs from our own, is to dispose ourselves. 
We should own no superiority but that of age, worth, and wisdom. 
The highest officer of our government is entitled to honor, only as he 
faithfully administers to the people’s goood ; and for one, without any 
reference to parties or individuals, I can see no humiliation in the re- 
tirement of a statesman, conscious of truth, from his lost magistracy 
to his farm: while I rejoice there is but a single step from the long cab- 
in to the capital. 

It proves the working like leaven of that blessed doctrine our fa- 
thers wrote upon the bond of our confederacy, that native equality of 
the people. Yet, certainly, cultivated intelligence is as it should be, 
necessary to respectability. The merchant is little more than a com- 
mon carrier, and the mere mechanic than an animated machine, con- 
venient and useful in supplying the needs and business of the comu- 
nity. To win our trust and deference, they must prove themselves 
mentally and morally worthy of it. It is when, leaving behind them 
with the dust of warehouse and workships the thirst for grain, they ex- 
hibit a liberal sympathy and wise zeal for social advancement ; when 
the wealth they may have acquired is devoted not to ostentatious dis- 
play, but to the patronage of art, the furtherance of learning, science 
and religion; and when the poor receive their unreluctant aid, the 
stranger their cheering hospitality, and every man their kindly court- 
esy, that we own them as brothers in their manhood, and venerate 
them as fathers after their heads are crowded with righteousness or 
hoariness. To acquire the elements of such a character, some years 
may well be spent in coltivating a taste for graceful thoughts, habits of 
philosophical observation, and sound notions of Christian, political and 
economical ethics. 





The wealthy and the noble, when they «xpend large sums in deco- 
rating their houses with the rare costly efforts of genius, with busts 
from the chisel of a Canova, and with cartoons from the pencil of a 
Raphael, are to be commended. if they do not stand still here, but go 
on to bestow some pains and cost, that the master himself be not infe- 
rior to the mansion, and that the owner be not the only thing that is 
little amidst every thing else that is great. The house may draw vis- 
iters, but it is the possessor alone that can detain them. We cross the 
Alps, and after a short interval, we are glad to return—we go to see 


Italy, not the Italions. 





What we commence from the impulse of virtue, we often continue 
from the promptings of ambition. Motives of avarice even, frequently 
end in impulse of public good. 





There were moments of despondency, when Shakspeare thought 
himself no poet, and Raphael no painter. 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES. * 





BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE, 





Few subjects of study reward our pains so well, as the lives of 
the great good, in past ages. The example of those who are em.nent 
in virtue among ourselves, has not an equal influence; for beside 
a suspicion of their sincerity, which men cherish from an unwilling- 
ness to confess themselves outdone by others in the same circum- 
stances, there is a real imperfection in every thing human, which 
will not bear to be looked at too closely. Good character, like a 
good picture, is seen to the best advantage from such a distance 
that the shadows of present jealousy may not fall upon it, and 
after time has mellowed the coloring, which, to be impressive and 
lasting, must be strong. This led Lord Bacoa to say, that ‘‘ death 
extinguisheth envy, and openeth the gate to good fame ;” and the 
twin dramatists of his time to put into the mouth of an honest 
man, oppressed by wrong, the bitter exclamation : 

“Qh, Antiquity ! 
Thy rare examples of nobility, 
Are out of imitation, or at least 
So lamely followed, that thou art 
As much before this age in virtue 
As in time.” 

But among the “ rare examples” of moral dignity, which the 
history of heathen nations affords us, Socrares deserves the highest 
place, whether we consider the disinterested and firm devotion of 
himself to the true welfare of mankind, the singular modesty of 
his searches after truth, or the remarkable agreement of many 
doctrines which he taught, with that better wisdom, now 
shed upon our souls by light from above. The best of the ancients 
freely rewarded h’s memory with the honor, and the greatest of 
modern poets, ( ‘‘ who,’’ Mackintosh observes, ‘ from the loftiest 
eminence of moral genius ever reached by mortal, was perhaps 
alone worthy to place another crown upon ‘his brow,’ ’) savs: 

‘Him well inspired the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men!” 


“Sophocles was wise, Euripides wiser, 
But Socrates wisest of all.” 


Yet, notwithstanding the greatness of his fame, it is only after 
much and cautious study, that we can form any just opinion of 
his character and philosophy. His very virtue made him enemies, 
not only in his own day, but in subsequent times; and some pious 
fathers of the church, naturally fearful lest his character for wisdom 
and goodness might seem to disprove the necessity of revelation, 
have most uncandidly repeated their foul and baseless slanders 
against him; while, within a few years, a learned translator of 
Aristophanes, i in his zeal for his favorite poet, whose matchless 
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power of language but ill atones for his indecent scurrility, has 
virulently though unsuccessfully assailed him. On the other hand, 
his admirers have been excessive in his praise ; so much so, indeed, 
that another early defender of our faith, in a transport of admira- 
tion, pronounces him a christian. Besides, as he carefully abs- 
tained from making any records with his own hand, we are in- 
debted for our knowledge of him principally to his two most emi- 
nent disciples, Xenophon and Plato, both of them professedly his 
eulogists. Xenophon, except when he is speaking of arts, or his- 
torically of scenes in which he himself figured so gloriously, is 
well known to have been a romancer. While Plato, the father 
of mystical philosophy, (from whom, indeed, the modern Kant 
and Coleridge have derived most of their ingenious but useless 
abstractions,) delighted to put his extravagant theories into the 
mouth of his modest and cautious master ; so that Socrates him- 
self, on hearing one of his Dialogues read, exclaimed, ‘‘ What 
does not this young fellow make me say!” A careful comparison 
of their two accounts will however, give us much that may be 
relied upon. 

Socrates was born at Athens, in the four huudred and sixty- 
eighth year before Christ, and lived from infancy to his death, 
during that period which may be termed the Augustan age of 
Greece : the age of Pericles, of Phidias the sculptor, Zeuxis the 
painter, Herodotus and Thucydides the hrstorians, Auschylus, So- 
phocles and Euripides, the dramatists, Hippocrates, the father of 
medicine, and the splendid, though luxurious Alcibiades. These 
were all known to our philosopher, and in his own time, he was 
greatest among the great. Though the son of poor parents, his 
father, Sophroniscus, gave him an excellent education, and he 
enjoyed the instructions ofa very remarkable man, the philosopher 
Anaxagoras. Larly relinquishing the calling of his father, that of 
a sculptor, he devoted himself to the study of human duties. ‘This 
did not prevent his proving himself practically a good citizen, and 
and a brave man in fiighting the battles of his country, saving by 
his devoted valor, at one time, the life of Xenophon, and at an- 
other, that of Alcibiades. Afterward, however, he mingled little 
in public affairs, (though he served once in the council of the five 
hundred,) believing himself called by the divinity, to persuade his 
countrymen to virtue and rational religion. For this end, he 
chose, though not ostentatiously, a life of poverty and self-denial, 
looking for his best reward to a consciousness of integrity in this 
life, and a happy immortality. Original in thought and eloquent 
in language, though so ungainly in person as to resemble a satyr, 
he soon drew around him many followers, and among them the 
noblest in birth and character of the Athenians. Yet this blame- 
lessness and usefulness of life soon excited against him many ene- 
mies, in the vicious and turbulent democracy of his native city. 
The sophists, or false philosophers, who have given their name to 
the vexatious quibbles in which they delighted, were especially 
enraged against him, for he fearlessly exposed their mercenary 
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quackery ; and because he thaught that there was one Supreme 
overruling Providence, whose “ just eyes could not be blinded by 
the smoke of sacrifices,” but loved virtuous actions better than 
sumptuous forms, they accused him of impiety against the gods.— 
Taking advantage, also, of the fact, that he had peculiar pleasure 
in teaching young men, they charged him with an unnatural crime, 
then lamentably prevalent. ‘This prompted Aristophanes, a comic 
poet, whose gross blackguardism shows the baseness of his soul, 
to hold the teacher of virtue up to ridicule, in his comedy of the 
“Clouds,” showing the venerable man hanging ridiculously in a 
basket, and teaching the most disorganizing doctrines. The 
comedy was not, indeed, successful, at first, Socrates himself laugh- 
ing at it; but few characters can bear up against ridicule; and 
the poison then began to work, which three-and-twenty years after 
resulted in a grave public indictment against him, for impiety and 
corrupting the youth. Against these charges, he made an eloquent 
and dignified defence, retracting none of his sentiments, denying 
the charge of crime, and as sserting that his countrymen owed him 
reward, not punishment. It availed him nothing against the cruel 
hate of wicked men. Some say the multitude believed the overs 
others, that they were exasperated against him, because Critias, 
renegade disciple of his, whom he openly rebuked for his mony 
sion, was one of the thirty tyrants that the Spartan Lysander set 
over the Athenians, and who deluged the city with blood. But 
alas! we know too well the treatment which wise and good men 
receive, When they oppose the will of a blind and brutal populace, 
and need only to be told of the integrity of Socrates, to account 
for his condemnation by a people who had already banished Aris- 
tides, because they were tired of hearing him called the just.— 
Athens has not been the only state, where public virtue has been 
the least claim to popular favor ; or where it were not easier to 
gain power by flattering the people than by serving them. Alas! 
again, it is human nature, which loves even tyranny better than 
honest counsel; for in the language of the modern Euripides, the 
pure, classical 'Talfourd : 
The cloven hearted world 

Is ever eager thus to own a lord, 

And patriots smite for it in vain.” 

The best defence of Socrates is found in the remorse of the 
Athenians. They prosecuted his accusers as enemies to the state 
putting Melitus, one of thatwo most active, to death, and banishing 
the other, Anytus, who was.so uuiversally execrated that he found 
no place of refuge, but was stoned by the people of Heraclea, after 
they had cast him out of their city; and it is said that when the 
Palamede of Euripides was performed, and an actor pronounced 
the line: 


“ You have given to cruel death the best of a!l the Greeks!” 


the whole audience, reminded of Socrates, burst into tears, and the 
theatre resounded with lamentations; for which reason, they made 
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a decree that his name should not be spoken in public any more. 

A high testimony to the purity of his character is also found in 
the confession of Alcibiades, who, though he left his great teacher, 
that he might pursue projects of ambition and luxurious pride, 
declared, that he “ blushed at his way of life, whenever he thought 
of Socrates, and at times almost wished him dead, and no longer 
a witness of pupil’s shame.” 

Condemned, however, he was to drink the fatal hemlock. ‘Thirty 
days, (owing to some religious ceremonies,) elapsed between his 
sentence and his death, which was not only worthy of his life, but 
the summit of its admirable virtue. He spent these mournful days, 
(mournful to those who loved him, but full of calm and unfailing 
hope to the martyr himself,) in conversing cheerfully with his dis- 
ciples, exhorting them to remain steadfast in the virtue he had 
taught them, and confidently to expect a happy immortality in the 
divine presence, as the reward of it. An account of this sad in- 
terval is given us in the Phedon of Plato, the simplest and most 
affecting of all his writings. It were in vain to attempt translating 
the dying scene from the Greek, for the very words seem to sob, 
and the sentences moan as if they came from a broken heart, so 
that it has won from the learned of all ages the tribute of tears, as 
if our universal nature suffered in him. Crito, his friend, at one 
time, by bribing the jailer, had made every arrangement for his 
escape; but the consistent friend of social order, smiled at his 

zeal, and refused to fly from a mortality which he w ould soon meet, 
wherever he might go; declaring that the injury done to him, 
under color of the law, was no reason why he should do wrong by 
rebelling against the public authority. Speaking kindly to the 
executioner, who prepared the poison, and presented to him, not 
without tears, he calmly drank it, amidst the loud sobbings his 
friends could no longer restrain, and walking up and down his 
cell, he greatly comforted them, until the torpor seized his limbs ; 
then lying down, he wrapped his mantle around him, and with a 
slight tremor, ™ the best, the wisest, and the most just, of Athens,” 
breathed his last, leaving to all ages the blest assurance, that 
“Virtue may be assailed, but never hurt, 

Surprised by unjust force, but not enthralled ; 

Yea, even that which mischief meant most harm, 

Shall, in the happy trial, prove most glory.” 

The opinions of Socrates were, considering the age and country 
n which he lived, as remarkable for their purity and elevation, as 
his life. Before him the inguiry of philosophers had been chifly 
into physical causes ; and though some most interesting sayings 
of the wise men of Greece, and Anaxagoras in particular, are 
recorded, yet it is generally admitted that Socrates was the first to 
study and teach morals as a science. 

Cicero expressly says: “‘ Socrates was the first who brought 
down philosophy from the skies, placed it in cities, introduced it 
into families, and obliged it to examine into life and morals, good 
and evil.” Indeed, he seems to have had an unjust contempt for 
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all science, except that of mind, thinking it better for us to inquire 





more, 
nd in what we ought to do, than w hat the Deity had done. He was pro- 
cher, voked to this by the vain and quibbling theorists of his day; but 
ride, could he have known the moral dignity which in modern times 
ought those sciences have acquired, or have been surrounded by such 
onger expositors of physical truth as now adorn the world, he would 
never have deemed it necessary to deny their studies, that he 
‘hirty might exalt his own. Socrates was, however, as he has been des- 
n his cribed by the ingenuous, though often erroneous historian of Ethi- 
2, but cal Philosophy, ‘‘ more a teacher of virtue, than even a searcher 
days, after truth.” Hence his opinions, though remarkable, were few. 
ailing He believed most firmly in the existence and providence of one 
s dis- supreme, self-existent and spiritual God. Of him, he often speaks 
had in the singular number, delighting to give him the name of the 
n the Superintending God, or the God who wisely and tenderly cares for 
d in- us. This God, he believ ed, could only be served by sincere vir- 
most tue, having more regard to the hearts of men, then the most costly 
lating sacrifices ; ; quoting, ~ with high commendation, an oracle which de- 
» sob, a that ‘‘ God loved the thanksgivings of the Lacedemonians 
t, so better than all the sumptuous offerings of the Greeks ;” ‘ for,” 
rs, as said he, “‘ itis absurd to think that Deity, like a false judge, can 
t one be bribed by presents.” He thaught the duty of Prayer, which, 
r his he said, required much precaution and attention, and gave his fol- 
t his lowers, what he called, a most excellent and safe form of petition, 
meet, which was : ‘‘ Great God! give us the good things that are neces- 
him, sary for us, whether we ask them or not; and keep evil things 
ng by from us, even when we pray to thee for them.” He believed that 
> the virtue consisted in obedience to the supreme will of God, which 
, not we were to learn from the fitness of things; and there can be 
s his little doubt that he would have rejected, as a vexatious dispute of 
1 his the sophists, the question, which some have started, whether there 
mbs ; is not aradical distinction between right and wrong, antecedent 
ith a to the divine will. Virtue, he believed, was always rewarded, we 
ens,” vice always punished, by the Supreme Governor ; and though, i 
: this life, wrong might seem to be more successful, the oe 
inequality would be compensated in another. For he believed, 
also, in the immortality of the soul, and declared that though he 
knew nothing of the manner of our existence after death, it could 
not be otherwise but that the Deity would take just men to be 
untry happy with himself, and banish the wicked to a correspondent 
n, as misery. 
chifly These were the principal and fundamental articles of his belief, 
yings upon which he based all his instructions, and from which he de- 
are rived that lofty courage, which sustained him throughout life, in 
rst to his virtue. Plato, his ingenious disciple, less modest than his 
master, has carried them out still farther ; but, as we have said 
yught before, his speculations are not to be taken as the sentiments of 
‘ed it Socrates. 
good It will doubtless be asked, if the opinions of Socrates, respect- 
yt for F ing the unity of the Sovereign God, were so pure, how it was that 
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42 THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 
he himself engaged in the worship of the many gods of Athens, 
composing hymns to some of them, during the interval he spent in 
prison, and ordering a cock to be sacrificed to ose e the god 
of health, as Plato says he did, in his last moments? Several 
things ought, however, to be considered here. In the first place, 
it has alw ays appeared tome not an improbable opinion, that his 
disciples, eager to vindicate his fame w ith the multitude , for their 
own sakes, invented for him, in these respects, what was not strictly 
true. And then, again, Socrates though convinced of the Su- 
preme Divinity, was yet, as we shall show, confessedly ignorant of 
the manner in which he should be publicly honored, and might 
have thought it unwise to distrust the existing modes of worship, 
or to neglect them himself, until some better way was discovered, 
lest he should be thonght to favor an atheism which he detested. 
Certainly, if he had not been sincere in his cpinions, he need not 
have died under sentence of the law; as he might have averted 
his condemnation by timely recanting. Beside, it is not fairly 
honest to condemn a man for what he did in the last. moment of 
mortal weakness. Socrates wished his last act to be an act of 
piety ; and if that act was ordering a sacrifice to a false god, be- 
cause he knew no better, it is, I repeat, most uncharitable to con- 
demn so geod a man for one such act, at such a time. 


(To be continued.) 





THE DIGNITY OF HUMAN NATURE. 





Nothing can be plainer than that, in the very conception of the 
Divine mind, man was distinguished from every other portion of 
this creation, and was designed by God as the crowning piece and 
peculiar glory of his six days’ labor. It is easy to see the marked 
difference in producing the inferior portions of creation from the 
process of producing man, which distinguishes him amid the 
swarming millions that hasten at the Divine command to inhabit * 
every element of the new created world. When God produced 
the lower orders beings, he made no prior announcement of his 
design, as he did when he was about to produce man, upon whom 
he was to set the signet of his own image. It is only s said, ‘‘ And 
God said, let the waters bring forth abund: antly the moving crea- 
ture that ha th life, and fowl that may fly above the earth ; and let 
the earth bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle and 
creeping thing; and it was so.” God said, let the waters and the 
earth bring forth, and it was so; but when man was to be pro- 
duced, he did not say, let the earth bring forth a man, but, ‘“ Let 
us make man in our image;” and then the process is described : 
‘“‘ And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” How marked is the difference in the process! God 
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said, let the waters bring forth the fish, and let the earth bring 
forth the cattle and creeping things; but He formed man. And 
when God said, let the waters and the earth bring forth, “‘ it was so,” 
but when He had formed man, the work was not finished until 
from the fountain of His own life and immortality he breathed 
into his nostrils a living soul. 

But what particularly dignifies human nature, is the fact, that in 
contradistinction from all the other creatures, man was created in 
the image of God, after his likeness. But the question arises at 
this point, what constituted the image of God, in which man was 
created? It did not, as every one must admit, consist in the form 
of his body, nor in the complexion which distinguished the father 
of our race, whatever it was, white, red or black. That God has, 
in some of his manifestations of himself to man, appeared with the 
physical form of human beings, is not denied; but there are two 
principles upon which this is to be accounted for, rather than to 
suppose that it is really the form or image in which God’s essential 
nature exists. 


1. This assumption of the human form, on the part of the Di- 
vine Being, doubtless had reference to the incarnation of Christ, 
by which he was, in the fulness of time, to appear in the world, 
“ God manifested in the flesh.” 

2. It would be more reasonable to suppose that those manifes- 
tations of the Divinity, in human form, were merely condescen- 
sions, suited to man’s incapacity to conceive of infinity, and to his 
idea of the human form as the most perfect physical structure of 
which he had any conception, than to suppose that they were real 
exhibitions of the shape and stature of the infinite God. 


But to the point. What constituted the image of God, as it was 
stamped upon human nature by the plastic hand of its. Creator? 
I answer, it was that which constituted him a moral being, in con- 
tradistinction from mere physical and animal existence. The sub- 
stance of the whole of this image appears to be summed up in the 
expression of the apostle, “‘ righteousness and true holiness ;”’ yet 
there are several distinct features which make up such whole, or 
several essential attributes, which, when combined, ¢Gonstitute a 
moral being; and to these features I would now invite the atten- 
tion of the reader, by way of further exhibiting the dignity of hu- 
man nature. I will here, however, premise that in the conclusion 
of this article, I shall treat of but one point, reserving other 
features, or parts of the image in question, for future considera- 
tion. 

The immortality of the human soul is doubtless one essential 
feature of the image of God; and no one attribute contributes 
more to dignify human nature, and render it of importance to itself, 
than this. I will not pause here to inquire whether immortality is 
essential to moral character, as may seem to be implied in the 
above remarks, as there can be no doubt of the fact that immor- 
tality is one dignifying attribute of human nature. I will, how- 
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ever, suggest the inquiry, whether any thing less than an immor- 
tal mind can be strictly a moral being, by being made the subject 
of God’s moral law, which is as immutable and as endless as his 
own nature, in all its high and holy claims upon those whose re- 
lations point them to it as the rule of their actions and the mea- 
sure of their obedience ? 


God created man in his own image, by rendering him immortal 
in the quenchless fires of his soul. “While he formed the brutes 
wholly of the grosser materials of this lower world, and gave them 
a ‘* spirit that goeth downward to the earth,”’ he formed man’s body 
only of the earth, which he animated with a “living soul,” breath- 
ing it into him of his own immortal fires ; thus giving him a “ spirit 
that goeth upwards,” so that many may look up and claim affinity 
with the spirit world. God only, has immortality in himself; and 
time was—rather eternity was—when immortal fires glowed only 
in his own nature; but in the process of creation, he lit up other 
intelligences of those fires ; and in that he made the soul of man 
of this never dying flame, he modelled him after his own image. 
How dignified, then, is human nature, of which we may say, 
though time has been when it was not, yet the time shall never 
come when it shall not be! How er: ind and ne 1e the thought, 
that man is destined for an immortal career; that life is only the 
commencement of his existence ; that here anton souls are merely 
kindled into being, to flash their light on the darkness of this 
world like a transient meteor, and then expire in appearance to 
those who areon this side of the curtain that at present conceals 
the great drama of the Universe, while, in fact, they only retire 
to burn with increased glory, as suns and stars in the immortal 
sphere of that drama! If we were to reflect more upon our im- 
mortality, and reflect more and deeper upon our relation to the 
future w vorld, it would doubtless give us higher views of the dignity 
of human nature, and of its importance to itself. 


But, in conclusion of this article, may I not inquire, how un- 
worthy of man’s true nature and dignity are most of his thoughts 
and feelings, and even his higher aspirations? How inconsistent 
is man’s treatment of man with the dignity of his nature and his 
higher destiny as an immortal being ? And how unworthy is the 
part he acts for himself, of a nature stamped with immortality ? 


From human conduct, if we judge of man, 

We must conceive he feels himself a brute ; 

Both live to sense ; both transient, frail and vain ; 
Draw the same breath; alike return to dust, 

And sleep inthe cold bosom of the earth. 


And though all know, and many at times confess, 


“ The nobler part of man, ’tis true, survives 
The frail corporeal frame ;” 
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Yet we are forced to inquire, 
ut who regards 
The difference ? Those who live like beasts, as such 


Would die, and be no more, if their own fate 
: 


Of origin ceiestial mounds al 
‘ ] } 7 


5 | ~ } " i . - ,° PY lL. . eo . = ry ? 
Vhile that of brutes to carth shall downward go? 
i 


Reader, remember the difference between humanity and the 


mere animal, and reflect upon the dignity of thy nature, and upon 
thy destiny to an endless being, and see that you give to that being 
richt direction here in its opening scenes. 


> 





THE REWARD. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Who, looking backward from his manhood’s prime, 
Sees not the spectre of his mispent time ; 
And through the shade 
Of funeral cypress, planted thick behind, 
Rears no reproachful whisper of the wind 

From his loved dead ? 
Who bears no trace of Passion’s eyil force ? 
Who shuns thy sting, O terrible remorse ? 
Who would not cast 
Half of his future from him, but to win 
Wakeless oblivion for the wrong and sin 
Of the sealed past ? 
Alas! the evil, which we fain would shun, 
We do, and leave the wished for good undone; 
Our strength to-day 
Is but ro-morrow’s weakness, prone to fall ; 
Poor, blind, unprofitable servants all, 
Are we alway. 
Yet who, thus looking backward o’er his years, 
Feels not his eyelids wet with graceful tears, 
If he hath been 
Permitted, weak and sinful as he was, 
To cheer and aid in some ennobling cause, 
His fellow men ? 
If he hath hidden the outcast, or let in 
A ray of sunshine to the call of sin; 
If he hath lent 
Streneth to the weak, and, in an hour of need, 
Over the suffering, mindless of his creed 
Or hue hath bent : 
He hath not lived in vain ; and, while he gives 
The praise to Him in whom he moves and lives, 
With thankful heart, 
He gazes backward, and with hope before, 
Knowing that from his works he never more 
Can henceforth part. 


9 
~ 








THE FINER FEELINGS 





BY B. H. NADAL. 





Although the mariner may not understand the combination of 
causes that produce the evening rainbow, and may expend his 
rude philosophy upon it in vain, yet as soon as it appears he iden- 
tifies it with as much ease as the philosopher, and hails it as the 
harbinger ofa pleasant breeze and a smiling sky to-morrow. So, 
notwithstanding the “ finer feelings” may not have been subjected 
to a philosophical investigation by all, and though some who have 
examine d and reflected upon them may differ as to why they are, 
yet all know them when they appear, and render ac knowledged or 
secret homage totheir charms. By the ‘ finer feelings” we do not 
mean the feelings of fin: , splendid, or pompous people—we do not 
mean a delicate perc ption in the choice of fine + a nn exquisite 
ty, or correct notions of bodily symmetry, 


sense of personal beaut: 
eraceful bowing, and jashionable grimace— these are things which 
owe their extstence to the pride and folly of our nature, and their 

shape and coloring to haberdashers and dancing 1 nani rs—they 
are to be reckoned not among the ornaments, but the clogs of the 
mind, fastened upon it under the pretext ef embellishment, but 
becoming the tawdry bonds of intellectual slavery. But by the 
* finer feelings” we mean those pure and generous emotions of our 
nature—those moral and imtellectual gems, as valuab le as rare, 
which glitter in the mind and glow in the heart, adorning the cha- 
racter, while they enrich the soul. In speaking of the “ finer 
feclings,”’ we use the word “ fine” in its highest sense, v1z., digni- 
fied. noble: and “ feeling” weshall define as an emotion or taste 
of the mind. By the ‘ finer feelings,” then, we are to understand 
the most noble and most dignified eo or emotions of which 
the human mind is susceptible. It will not, perhaps, be expected 
that all these feelings should be tet sdhesey in this article—this 
would detain both you and myself too long. IL shall, therefore, 
select a few, aud leave you to number as many more as you can ; 

for the more of these feelings you find, the more you ennoble our 
nature. 

1. ‘The first of these feelings which we shall notice, is that which 
results from a just perception of the virtues and talents of others, 
and a cheerful readiness to acknowledge them. We readily admit 
this feeling to be rather intangible, and difficult to define ; but 
even the slightest examimation of it will show that it has not been 
el classified. 

The great Creator intended that we should derive pleasure from 
every beastiful object in nature, and every amiable quality of the 
mind. ‘This appears to be the law of our being. Hence we es- 
teem the blind man a great joser—the charms of creation being 
shut out from his vision. And if any man with his organs of vision 
complete, were sincerely to tell us that every beautiful object im 
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nature, instead of giving him®pleasure, — and tortured his 
mind almost to frenzy, we would at once say that this was a horrible 
perversion of the sense of sight-—that a loveliness of creation 
ought greatly to augment, instead of diminishing his h: appiness, 
So, if we see a man unwilling to look candidly at the excellences 

of another—if we see him in torture at beh olding virtue or wis- 
dom in another—if we think at all, we at once decide that he is 
violating the law of his nature, and law of God, and _ that his pu- 
nishment is self-inflicted, in the torture which his envious soul 
endures ; for talents and virtues have not less of real bea uty and 
excellency when found in another than when found in ourselves ; 
and surely, wherever they may be fonnd, ay ought to yield more 
pleasure to an intelligent being than all th 


‘ beauties of inanimate 
nature. But still, lov vely and charming as rie amiable qualities of 


© the mind may appear to the eye of disinterested virtue, when they 
B are vie wed throu: ch the discolored media of prejudice and je alousy, 
§ their beauty is marred and the sight is painful. How ignoble, 
S how crovelling must be that man who cannot look upon the foibles 


bof his fellow without magnifying them into vast mo ral deli inquence ies ! 
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cannot see true worth in another without huvine all the worst 
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S passions of his heart inflamed and thrown into commotion! On 
contrary, how enncbled—how ratsed above every thing sordid— 
how versed in the practical philosophy of mind—how true to his 
own best interest the man who can as easily excuse his neighbor 
detect his faults—who can nobly dare to withhold flattery from 
ealth and power, and bestow well earned applause to true great- 
q ss, though unsupported by patronage, and unadorned by pompous 
a! ane. can discern merit wherever it exists, and appreciate it 
Swherever it is discerned! The man who is ohae, of such a 
feeling governs the kingdom of his mind with ease, and is “ greater 
Behan he that taketh a city;” for his feeliag turns ordinary fare 
Bato luxury, and the luxuries of men into something far 


Bing the fabled nectar and ai the heat] 


surpass- 
r and ambrosia of the heathen gods. 
Another of these feelings is gratitude. Gratitude differs 
OGom thankfulness in this—eratitude is feeling—thankfulness is the 
xpression of that feeling. We may see the estimation in which 
“hh. feeling is generally held, if we reflect how men regard is an- 
Byonis t, gratitude. Nothing wounds us more than harsh treat- 
Bent from those who have en, 1 laid under obligation by our kind- 
Bess. And why? Only because it proves them ungrate ful. A son 
Bho returns his father’s indulgence and affection by prodigality 
i disobedience, merits and receives the contempt of society. 
pad wherefore ? Mainly because ingratitude enters largely into 
ms offence. The traitor Arnold is held in sovereign detestation 
fevery American who is acquainted withthe history of his 
Pachery. And why? Chiefly because he was ungrateful to the 
id which gave him birth, and the government watOn gave him 
‘cand power. Our hatred of ingratitude is the measure ofour 
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wept over her; and when he stood at the grave of Lazarus, the 
evangelist, crowding the whole of divine pathos and sympathy into 
two words, tells us ‘* Jesus wept.” If the institutions which as- 
sist the needy and protect the weak are of any value, cherish this 
feeling, for it is the seed from which they spring, and its tears the 
showers by which they are watered. If the picture of human mi- 
sery and corruption is dark, cherish this feeling ; for it is that 
which softens its horrors, and throws light upon its gloom. If the 
pages of history have been stained with the cruelty of those whose 
names it records, cherish this holy sympathy; for those tyrants 
had a few virtuous cotemporaries who let fall upon the record of 
crime some drops of sorrow with which, in the mournful perusal, 
we may mingle our tears, and enjoy a feast ef delicious grief. 


But this feeling is not only rich and delightful in itself, but, if its 
promptings be obeyed, it is immediately followed by reward ; for 
no sooner do we relieve the case of suffe ‘ring or need w hich eXx- 
cited our sympathies, than we begina rich repast on the grati- 
tude we have awakened, and the happiness we have occasioned. 
This virtue is emphatically its own reward. Sympathy with hu- 
man misery in a christian is more pure and powerful—it leads 
him to look with ineffable concern upon the souls of others, both 
friends and foes. It causes him to weep over the wandering pro- 
digal’s return. And last it expands inte universal Christian be- 
nevolence, and at one generous embrace takes in the world, and 
labors for its salvation. 


‘* As the smoth paddle stirs the peaceful lake, 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friends, neighbors, parents, first it will embrace, 
Our country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide, and more wide, the o’erflowing of the mind 
Takes every creature in, of every kind.”—Pors. 


Sympathy with human misery likens it possessor to all the 
good ; and he who possesses most of it most resembles Him who 
is touched with the feeling of our infirmities—whose pity knew no 

abatement until he had redeemed the earth with blood. 

4. Another class of those feelings are those which arise from 
the domestic relations. Here we are presented with many a touch- 
ing scene—within the sacred precincts of these relations we are 
called to contemplate the feelings of parents and children, and 
brother and sister. Have you never observed a fond father, as he 
sat in the midst of a groupee of playful children, looking alternate- 
ly in the face of each, as if tracing his own features in them ? 
And as he thus sat, have you not seen his feelings, his paternal 
feelings compel him to bury his face in ag handke srchief ! ! Have 
you not observed the interest he takes in all that concerns them, 
that he is even pleased with the pictures :* their primers, because 
they afford pleasure to the children—that he listens patiently to 
their school stories—that he sits and builds castles in the air by 
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the hour, and that he is transported at any indication which they 

may give of superior intellect? It may be said these are small 
things—and so they are; but they develope the unfathomed foun- 
tain of paternal feeling. 

Again. Do not most of my readers even now enjoy, or at least 
remember the affection of a mother ? Did I say ‘* remember?” 
Our right hand shall forget her cunning, and our tongue cleave to 
the roof of our mouth, when we dare forget her whose hands 
cradled us—whose care guided our feet in their first efforts to 
walk, and our lips and minds in our first attempts to speak and 
think—who taught us the hely exercise of prayers—who knelt by 
our cot-side in ¢ childhood, and poured forth devotion so pure and 
fervent as none but a mother’s heart could indite. At that time 
we could not appreciate the feeling that prompted a mother’s prayer ; 
but O, what unutterable richness and beauty we see in it now! 

The feeling of which we are speaking gives to home all its at- 
traction, and to the litle sonnet of home all its popularity. Why is 
no place like home? Because those we love are there. And 
even when the old parental tenement has fallen into decay, or 
passed into other hands, and there remain to us 


“ Nor man, nor child, nor thing of living birth, 
Not e’eu the dog that watched th : hevsshald hearth.’ 


still the charm lingers when the aa which gave it being 
are nomore. The brook in the meadow is brighter than other 
streams to me, because my little brother and myself together chased 
ae affrighted mullet through its limped waters. ‘The shade of the 
oak in the yard is more ple asant than the shade of other trees, 
because the childrep used to group themse Ives there on a summer’s 

Saturday for the pufpose of getting their tasks; and the old beech 
that stands by the path leading to the school-house is more pre- 
cious to my memory than all the trees of the forest, because my 
little sister held my books while I carved her name and my own 
upon its bark. When these scenes are mentioned, or in any way 
called up before our minds, they awaken feelings which may pos- 
sibly define themselves in the heart, but which never can be made 
clear by description. (To be continued.) 
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WOMAN. 





BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Oh, what is woman—what her smiles, 

Her lip of love—her eye of light— 

What is she, if her lips revile 

The lowly Jesus! Love may write 

His name upon her mable brow, 

And linger in her curls of jet-— 

The light spring flower, may scarcely bow 
Beneath her step, and yet-—and yet— 
Without that grace, shall be 

A lighter thing than vanity. 
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Y MRS. LUCY K. WELLS. 


« Sad doom, at sorrow’s shrine to kneel, 

For ever covetous to 
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Til it exhales to heaven.’”’—WORDSWORTH. 


The scene was one of deep and mournful interest. ‘The mother, 
evidently in a deep consumption, and so reduced as to be confined 
to her chamber, was now, for the first time, to avouch the Lord 
Jehovah to be her God, and devote her children to him in baptism. 


1 
® 4 


She was sitting in en easy chair, pale as the white drapery that 


enveloped her emaciated form, save one bright spot upon her 
cheek, whose unearthly bloom told that the heart was wasting. 
The ] or was seatt vy her side, and her children were clustered 
around her. The two eldest were daughters, just blooming into 


? 


womanhood, and the seddened expression of their countenances 
showed that grief and fear were busy at their hearts, and formed a 
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sut where was the manly arm which should have been her support 
in an hour like this? Where was the eloquent, the highly-gifted 
being to whom some few years before she had yielded all the warm 
affections of her confic'ng heart ? Methougcht now, the kind tones 


of that manly voice show 2 have spoken comfort and cheer, and 


« 
his arm should have s&stained her in this hour of trial. Alas ! he 
was an inebriate and a gambler, and now, though all were assembled, 
he was yet lingering around his accustomed haunts. He came at 
lencth, but with a flushed cheek and an unquiet eye. ‘The mother 
took the vows of God unon her, and that Father received the 
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little ones from her trembling hand and led them to the sacred 
'y 4 1 —_ ? } e ] . ar al ~ 7 
font. She was calm and self-possessed. One tear alone dropped 
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t. a sweet, infant, to his arms; 


from her eye when she eave the la: 
but what her feelings werenoone knew. Hitherto she had buried 
all in the recesses of her own bosom, for in that slight and now 
wasted form, was asoul formed to endure with patient uncom- 
plaining sorrow ; and capable of such perfeot self-control, that to a 
careless eye she seemed not to sufier. She had shrunk from ob- 
servation, and lived almost unknown even by the villagers around 
her. The only occupation which seemed to interest her cultivated 


and delicate mind, was the instruction of her children; and well 
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did the budding graces of those dear ones tell what that mother 
might have been, had her virtues been unfolded by the cheering 
sun of prosperity. Buta fatal blight had fallen under her cherished 
hopes—poverty hae laid his withering grasp upon her—exhausting 
toils had depressed her spirit and weakened her frame, and now 
she stood upon the threshold of eternity, far from the friends of 
her vouth, with such a father to whom she could confide her little 
ones. Yet, there was another—the ever present dehovah was her 
God, and surely he will be a father to those more than fatherless 
orphans. * * * 

Some days had elapsed, and Anna, a warm-hearted young girl, 
who delighted to watch by the interesting sufferer, and minister 
to her wants, was seated by her bedside. ‘* Anna,” said Mrs. N., 
“willread to me?” Anna took up a small volume and read the 
tale of Gertrude, which has come down to us from olden times. 
Of Gertrude, the devoted, the heroic wife, who stood undismayed 
by her husband during a long night of fearful agony, while at the 
command of a tyrant he was suffering the torture of the rack. Gay 
as Anna seemed, there was a fount of deep feeling in her bosom, 
and as she read, tears gushed from her eyes, and her voice was 
choked by emotion. “Ah!” she exclaimed, “what sorrows fell 
to the lot of woman in those days of darkness and cruelty.” ‘“True,” 
replied Mrs. N., “ but there are deeper, bitterer griefs than hers. 
Sit nearer to me, my dear girl, and ere the clods of the valley 
close over this wasted form, I will draw aside the veil from my 
life and my heart, that you may see what woman is sometimes— 
yes, often called to endure, even in this favored christian land. 
The recital will be but melancholy, yet to you, I trust, it may not 
be useless. It may teach you to curb your excessive sensibility, 
and to watch over the deep, confiding tenderness of your heart, 
which will expose you to acute suffering in this world of sorrow. 

“You have heard me allude to the happiness of my early home, 
but if you have never been an inmate of such a dwelling, you can- 
not know the peace and harmony of that home. My health was 
delicate from my infancy, and around me clustered the tender 
cares and fond solicitude ‘of parents, brothers, and sisters. Oh! 
how often in later years have I regretted that the confiding, trust- 
ing, and warm affections of my heart had been so cherished. Had 
it been otherwise,—had I been trained to more hardihood of feeling, 
and in a spirit of self-dependence, I might, perhaps, have let in- 
difference and neglect pass by me unregarded. But why dol say 
this ? Dependence, love, and gentleness are inwoven in woman’s 
nature—and if, in some rare instances, the hardships of her lot 
compel her to shake them from her as incumbrances in her /onely 
eourse, in parting withthem she throws off likewise half the grace 
and loveliness of her character. My father was devotedly pious, 
and often did he intreat me to give my young heart to the Saviour 
But my sky was then without a cloud, and I could not believe 
that days of darkness would ever come upon me, or that I should 
ever need other light to guide my footsteps than what beamed 
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from my own domestic heart. I fancied the time could never 
come when the voices of my kindred would not speak peace to my 
troubled spirit, and bid every anxious fear subside. But alas! 
how little I knew of the fearful capacities for intense agony of soul 
which lie hushed, like the sleeping spirit of the tempest, deep in 
the recesses of woman’s heart. When the voice of some master- 
spirit has awakened these powers to torture, no voice, save His, 
who said to the tempest ‘‘ Peace, be still,” can speak peace to the 
tempest-tossed soul of the sufferer. ‘To love and to be loved was 
a necessity of my nature; yet I have seen the time when I felt a 
glowing pleasure in the thought that no sister was near to sym- 
pathize with me, and when even my gentle mother’s voice would 
but have increased my anguish. 

‘** We lived in extreme seclusion, and at the age of eighteen I 
was as ignorant of the world as if bred inaconvent. ‘Then it was, 
that Mr. N., at that time a student in college, came into our 
neighborhood as an instructor. [I believe the simplicity of my 
character won his heart, and my admiration of his splendid talents 
soon became a deeper feeling, when I saw the real generosity of 
his nature, and the deep impassioned tenderness which shed a 
charm over manners at times haughty and forbidding. We loved 
and frequented gay society and convivial parties, and once my 
cautious father said to me, “I hope, Emma, you will have in- 
fluence enough to induce N. to leave the gay wine-drinking friends, 
of whom he speaks so often. have known habits of intemperance 
thus formed.” Ismiled incredulously ; ‘‘ My dear father, he drinks 
nothing but wine, and surely, he can bein nodanger.” Qh blind, 
ignorant, that I was! I knew not that the bite of the serpent was 
equally deadly, whether twined around the brim of the glass of 
‘* fourth proof spirits,” or closely, secretly coiled at the bottom of 
the sparkling wine cup. Death—death to the body, the mind, and 
the soul, ever follows his fang, and in abstinence for every bever- 
age where he lurks, is the only safety. But I knew it not then, 
nor did I indulge fear myself, or distrust for him. Secure in his 
devoted attachment to me, I asked no more. 

‘“* Some years passed before our marriage, and during that period 
I looked to him as a hiding-place from the storm, a covert from 
the tempest. I knew he would wish to shield me from all the ills 
of life, and, blind in my idolatry, I fancied he would possess the 
power. Oh! Anna, my dear girl, take warning from me, and be- 
ware of depending with such entire faith on any human being. 
There is one friend, only one, who can never change, and never 
Sfail—a friend who will endure when a mother’s voice is hushed in 
death—who will whisper of rest when brothers are far away, and 
the soft tones of a sister’s love are powerless, and will throw around 
the defenceless and forsaken one the arms of His protecting love, 
when even a husband has become estranged and heartless. But 
for that friend there was then no place in my affections. 

‘“* We were married and came to this place with the fairest pros- 
pects, and for a few short months] was happy. I had indeed new 
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cares, and I was in a Jand of strangers, but my husband’s kindness 
supplied the place of my early friends. He then possessed powers 
of conversation rarely equalled, and when the cheerful evenings 
came, the toils of the day were forgotten, while listening as he 
spread before me the stores of a gifted and highly cultivated mind. 
I saw him, too, caressed and flattered, and in business at the bar, 
which afforded the promise of a princely income, and I willingly 
shut my eyes to the rocks and quicksands by which he was sur- 
rounded. Principles and habits, more firm than his, could hardly 
have withstood the temptations which assailed him. His asso- 
ciates at the bar were men whose principles were liberal and their 
habits free; and here nothing was seen or heard to remind us that 
we were to live beyond the grave. No settled pastor—the Sab- 
bath was made a day of pastime—pleasure seemed the only object 
of pursuit, while intemperance with all its kindred vices stalked 
abroad with unblushing front. I shrank with disgust from the 
scenes I witnessed, and for a time fancied I should find in my 
home a sacred retreat. But, alas! it was not long ere my peace 
was invaded eventhere. I now found that home was losing its at- 
tractions for him who was 


“¢ My all of earth, my more than all of heaven.” 


His evenings were no longer spent with me, and when at a late 
hour he would return, his fine mind seemed clouded, and his tem- 
per harsh. I wondered and wept, and redoubled my efforts to 
please and to soothe him. For along time I knew not what to fear, 
but felt a vague, undefined apprehension that some dreadful cala- 
mity was impending. But at length a friend who thought I might 
yet have power to save him, revealed the astounding truth—My 
husband was intemperate ! And now the whole mystery of the 
sad change was solved. Oh! Anna, I know not yet what the 
pangs of that death I must soon pass through, may be—but they 
cannot be more terrible than what I then endured. I knew well 
what was before me; I saw the utter wretchedness that followed 
in the train of intemperance, though the half had not been told, 
for the keenest pangs are concealed from view—buried deep in 
the heart of the sufferer. Intemperate ! I cannot recall even now 
the sound of that word in my ears without shuddering ; it rung the 


&? 


death-knell of all my hopes; years of misery were crowded, con- 
densed in that single hour of agony. I entreated and expostulated, 
but in a little time he scarcely heeded me, and my tears were re- 
ceived with heartless ridicule or bitter scorn. He sunk down— 
down, his business was neglected, and, in a few years, poverty 
Stared us in the face. But for that I cared not; my cup of sor- 
row was fuii before, and nothing could be added. Indeed [almost 
welcomed its approach in the vague hope that it might afrest his 
ruinous course. My days were spent in toil, and my nights in 
hopeless weeping. I had then no God to go to, no Saviour to 
whom I could confide my sorrows. 
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“ But at length the voice of God apparently bade my husband 

pause in his mad career. One of his gay associates at the bar be- 
came a devoted Christian, and faithfully warned him of his danger. 
He was alarmed—conscience was awakened, and he avowed a de- 
liberate purpose to abstain from all that could intoxicate—nor that 
alone—he seemed in earnest seeking his soul’s salvation. The 
neglected Bible was opened—the house of Ged revisited, while 
kindness animated his countenance, and his tones and words were 
those of earlier and better years. His little ones now clung fond- 
Jy around him, and he trod the earth with a freer and firmer step, 
like one released from a galling slavery. Weeks passed away in 
this manner, and my heart once more beat high w ith hope. I saw 
him as he was ere the dark cloud evershadowed him, and I felt 
that with him and for him I could gladly endure toil and privation. 
But then, just when I began to feel secure in my new happi~- 
I learned that he had once more tasted the fatal poiso..« —valy 
tasted—but ah! that first drop! I knew full well the danger. I 
will not attempt to tell you what then passed in my besom. For 
a while I was stunned by the blow—I thought I did not feel it. 
But there was a weight at my heart, and a fire in my brain; my 
eyes were tearless, and my lips parched, as by fever. There he 
stood in all the pride of manhood, on the crumbling verge of the 
precipice; I saw the ruin that yawned beneath, and yet had no 
power to rescue. There, with all his kindly feelings fresh about 
him, and [ knew that ai] would soon be scathed and blasted by the 
deadly fires that would burn within him. I could have watched 
alone by his death-bed, had it been illuminated by the cheering 
hopes of the Gospel, and could have forgotten my own sorrow in 
the happiness to which he had departed. But thus to love him, 
for time and eternity—oh! it was heart-rending. 

**Since that period my worst fears have been realized. My 
path has been dark and dreary, neither cheered by kindness nor 
hope. Yet he has never been abusive; had he been, I might, 
perhaps, have become indifferent to his fate ; ; and though the world 
would have pitied more, my anguish would have been less enduring. 
But my affections will linger around him to the very last —changed 
indeed, from the confiding trust of a wife, to the care of mother 
for an erring and lost child, With such feelings, what think you, 
my Anna, was the grief of Gertrude compared tomine? She wit- 
nessed the torture of the body for a single night, but the soul was 
unstained. His parting look was one of unchanged affection, and 
when the last agony was over, she could find sweet consolation in 
the hope that the freed spirit had found refuge in that home of the 
blest, whose dead sound of joy no mortal ear hath heard. But! 
stood by, a powerless spectator, and saw an immortal spirit writh- 
ing in the deadly grasp of the destroyer—Saw him enduring the 
gnawilfes of the undying worm at his heart whenever he opened his 
eyes upon his situotion—-beheld his feeble efforts to escape, while 
with every attempt, the folds of the monster were drawn yet tighter 
around him, till one after another every kindly and virtuous feeling, 
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and all his high powers of intellect, were crushed and trampled to 
the dust. This I witnessed, not for one day or one night only, 
but through long months and years of watching and weeping, of 
trembling hope, and withering despair. I saw all this, and yet 
lived—lived because I could not die—because woman is formed 
to endure, till the last drop of her heart’s blood “ oozes out in bit- 
terness,”’ or rather, let me say, with heart-felt gratitude to Him 
who, in the midst of judgement, remembers mercy—1 lived be- 
cause he had thoughts of love towards me. A thousand times I 
wished for death, thinking little of the retributions of eternity, but 
only of the grave asa place of rest for the weary and broken- 
hearted. For some years I stood alone. By almost convulsive 
efforts [ concealed my feelings in the presence of others, and with 
a firm purpose that the world should never know what | suffered. 
During the day I pursued my avocations calmly, and with appa- 
rent cheerfulness—night, and my God alone witnessed the intense 
agony of my spirit. [I asked not for sympathy, and I could not 
pray. I had heard it said, indeed, that religion had power to sooth 
the bitterest griefs, but thought it would be powerless in my case ; 
the fountain of all my joys wasturned into bitterness, and what 
could it do for me? 

“Tt was after one of those long nights spent in hopeless weeping 
that I opened the volume of inspiration, and read the simple nar- 
rative of the bitter waters of Marah, which were healed by the 
Hebrew Prophet at the command of his God. I saw there a beam 
of hope for me, I felt that the same power might cleanse, even for 
me, the bitter and troubled fountains of earth. I thought of that 
fountain, of which if a man drinks he shall never thirst again. J 
seemed to myself like the weary and faintaing wanderer in the de- 
sert, who seeks for ihe hidden and pure well-springs, only when 
the common streams are dried, and from that hour I longed intense- 
ly to drink of Bethesda’s waters. Long and earnestly did I desire 
and seek the consolations which religion alone can give. And 
blessed be my Saviour’s name, He has given me his peace—a peace 
that passeth understanding—such a deep rest and quiet of the 
soul, as I never knew before I was afflicted. The bitterness of my 
sorrows is taken away, now that I can rest in the sweet assurance 
that they are permitted by my heavenly Father—Father! what 
sacred memories cluster around that word. The home of my child- 
hood rises again before me, with images of quiet and peace, and 
delightful confiidence in the protection and care of a friend too kind 
todo wrong, and too wise toerr. All this, and more than all this, 
do I now feel towards my heavenly Father. It is the fillial, un- 
wavering confidence of the child, raised from earth by the ethereal 
spirit of heavenly faith and love. Prosperity did not again beam 
upon my path. I have felt all the evils of penury, and the exhaust- 
ing effects of toils far beyond my strength ; but these things I scarcely 
felt. Indeed when hope is gone, and pride is crushed, and the 
tempest in the soul has subsided to the calmness of despair, though 
the world just then begins to pity, the keenest anguish is over— 
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the death struggle is past. The barbed arrow remains, indeed, to 
rankle at the heart, but the spirit closes in some measure above 
the wound, and the sufferer yields to the sweet influence of human 
sympathy, and the deeper and more abiding consolations of re- 
ligion. 

‘« My course is well nigh finished ; sorrow and toil have ripened 
the seeds of consumption that were implanted in my feeble frame, 
and soon shall I enter those mansions where sin and sorrow are 
unknown. My helpless orphans I can cheerfuily leave to the care 
of Him who mercifully calls himself the Father of the fatherless. 
But for one—for the sake of that highly gifted, but misguided spi- 
rit, I would willingly linger still longer on the shores of mortality, 
in the hope of yet reclaiming him. If it may not be—Heavenly 
Father, thy will be done.” After a short pause she resumed ; 
** You have heard the brief history of my life. I told you, at the 
commencement, of one lesson that I hoped it might teach you. Is 
there any other instruction or warning which my dear girl would 
draw from the melancholy recital?” ‘ Oh, yes, I understand 
you ; you allude to Henry, I saw you turn pale and your lips quiver 
a few weeks since, when he described the convivial, wine drinking 
party he had just left ; and I marked, too, the mingled sorrow and 
anger in your countenance, while listening to his keen ridicule of 
the thorough going temperance societies. Alas, I knew not what 
cause you had for sorrow. Something, indeed, I knew, but had 
no suspicion that intemperance in a husband caused such deep 
anguish of spirit. I was thoughtless enough to join in his mirth; 
but forgive me, dear Mrs. N. I see now the ruin that his sus- 
pended over him, and I will never see him more.” 

** No, my dear Anna, I do not advise to that course immediate- 
ly. He is yet young, and you may save him. ‘Tell him the story 
of my life; tell him my ill-fated husband began by wine drinking— 
that it was thus the toils were wound around his free and noble 
spirit, till he is crushed, withered, blighted—a melancholy wreck 
of all he once was. Perhaps you may convince him of his danger. 
But if you cannot—if he cannot be persuaded from honest con- 
viction of impending wretchedness, to enter with all his heart the 
ranks of total abstinence, then, as you value all you hold dear on 
earth, resolve to see him no more, but banish him from your so- 
ciety, and his memory from your heart.” ° ° . 

After this melancholy interview, Mrs. N. failed so rapidly that 
it was evident but a few days on earth remained for her, and a 
messenger was dispatched with the melancholy tidings to her dis- 
tant parents. ‘The aged father came alone to take a last look of 
the beloved being whom in infancy and youth he had so tenderly 
shielded from the ills of life. What passed at their parting hour, 
I know not—for the father and the daughter held their last com- 
muning on this side of eternity, alone. But is there a grey-haired 
father, or a mother, from whom 
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have departed in the midst of the sweet yet exhausting cares of a 
parent, who cannot imagine, far better than words can tell, the 
thrilling emotions of such a parting? There are those yet living 
who will remember her patience, her unvarying meekness of spi- 
rit, and such will readily believe that not a word of censure, that 
no tones but those of pity for the author of her sufferings, passed 
her lips. She had never murmured, and now, with the living por- 
tals of heaven open before her, she seemed like a pitying angel, 
reluctantly, yet patiently, lingering awhile on earth. A scene yet 
more trying to the mother’s heart remained, in parting from her 
eldest daughter who was to return with her grandfather. The 
last words of counsel had been spoken by the mother, the last ad- 
monition had fallen upon her daughter’s ear, and now they were 
voluntarily to take death’s parting before the hour of dissolution 
arrived—a harder task, methinks, than when the near approach 
of the dazzling glories of the eternal world makes earthly objects 
grow dim to the view. ‘To feel that during the last lingering days 
on earth, we shall miss the sweet voice of a beloved one—that she 
who received the mother’s first kiss cannot mark the last look of 
affection, nor receive the last sigh of the departing spirit, must add 
bitterness even to a dying hour. But the sacrifice was required, 
and that gentle mother, depending on an unseen arm for support, 
meekly, yet firmly met the trial. ‘‘ Dress me,” said she to her at- 
tendant, ‘“‘ in my accustomed dress, and place me in the easy chair. 
| would not have my daughter remember me as clad in the white 
habiliments of the grave.” Her request was complied with, and 
the hectic flush upon her cheek and the unwonted brightness of 
her eye, gave her the look of health, even on the threshold of the 
grave. Her daughter gazed at her for a moment with mingled 
admiration and unutterable tenderness ‘“‘ Mother, dear mother,” she 
whispered as she threw her arms around her neck, ‘ you will yet 
be well and happy.” ‘‘ Yes, in Heaven, my love,” she replied, 
feebly pressing her daughter to her bosom. ‘‘ Go now, my daughter, 
and may God—your mother’s God go with and bless you.” One 
long, silent kiss, and the daughter has vanished, and the rattling 
of the carriage wheels which conveyed her from her home, fell 
upon the mother’s ear. A slight convulsive. shudder passed over 
her frame, but she clasped her hands and closed her eyes in silent 
prayer, and every trace of emotion vanished from her countenance. 
* * * * * * 

[t was a Sabbath evening in autumn—the noiseless foot-fall, the 
hushed tones of the voice, and the looks of awe and sadness in that 
abode of sorrow, told that the last struggle was approaching. The 
patient sufferer awoke from a long and heavy slumber, which they 
feared would be her last, and inquired in a feeble tone for her hus- 
band. And where was he? Alas, I know not! He had not been 
watching by her bedside, nor had he been seen in the house of God. 
But one who knew his accustomed haunts, soon sought him out, 
and led him to that chamber of death. He approached the bedside 
with a careless air, saying, ‘“ Well, how is it with you know? “I 
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am dying, my husband,” she replied, placing her thin pale hand 
in his. He staggered back a few paces, and throwing himself into 
a chair, groaned ‘and w ept aloud. ‘The shock had sobered him, 
und now remorse, with her ten thousand talons, was busy at his 
heart. He thought of her as she was when he first took her from 
the warm shelter of her father’s home—he remembered the uncom- 
plaining meekness with which she bowed her head to the storms 
that had beat upon her, and then the memory of his own ingrati- 
tude for love like hers, of the indifierence, neglect, and poverty, 
which had now brought her to an untimely death, awoke the gnaw. 
ings of the undying worm, “ Calm yourself for my sake, my hus- 
band,” she whispered, “it is the last kindness I shall require of 
you ; but for your own sake, remember your immortal soul. I can 
add nothing to what I have already said to you; I can but pray that 
a merciful God would arrest you in your course before it be too 
late—for ever too late.” Her children were now brought to re- 
ceive her last blessing. ‘‘ Come hither, my dear ones,’ she said, 
with a heavenly smile. ‘‘ Il am going away from you for a little 
time. You have heard me talk of Heaven as my home ; my Heavenly 
Father calls for me now, and I am going there ; but if you remember 
my counsels and love the Sav iour, we shall soon be together. There 
the inhabitants shall no more say I am sick ; there is ‘neither sin nor 
sorrow, for God himself shall wipe all tears from my eyes. Are you 
not willing I should go?”” The elder children wept bitterly ; but 
a fine noble looking boy, s six years of age, crept close to her, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Yes, dear mother, you may go, for papa makes you 
cry so often here. You won’t weep there any more, and may I not 
go too? I won't be afraid of the grave, if it is deep and dark, if 
you are there; and you said the Saviour was there once too—so he 
knows it all, and will not let the heavy clods hurt me.” “No, my 
dear children, nothing can harm you if you are followers of that 
which is good. Remember this if you are ever in sadness—remen- 
ber, and may God Almighty watch over and bless’”—here her 
voice was choaked—one convulsive shudder of the frame—one 
gasp for breath, and all was over. Her body was consigned to its 
last resting place in the village church-yard, while that father, 
with an unsteady step and flushed face, led by the hand his daughter, 
who seemed to feel that she was now indeed more than an orphan. 
The little ones followed two and two, and as the procession passed, 
the traveller turned aside and waited with uncovered head, and that 
reverence which grief ever commands from the human heart. The 
rattling of the clods upon the coffin, usually so mournful, as breaking 
the last tie that linked us to the departed, was nowa pleasant sound. 
Thou art safe at last, gentle sufferer ; meekly didst thou drain the bit 
ter cup which was presented to thy lips, and now thou dost drink of 
the river of the water of life, which flows from the throne of God 
Thy soul bathes itself in’ that fountain with a contented and peacelul 
delight, and shall never more know the vain thirsting of an immortal 


spirit for happiness that this world can never bestow. 


P. S.—The above touching narrative was first brought to light in a book called 
‘* Dew Drop,” published by the Editor of this Magazine.--Eprron Misce.iarr. 
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LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES 


— = 


BY REV. G. W. BETHUNE. 
NUMBER II. 


It should also be remembered, that Socrates, with his disciples, and Ci- 
cero among the Latins, used the word divine to signify intelligent being, 
because spirituality resembling God. ‘They méant by divine what we 
mean by moral. It is, however, a doctrine of our own Scriptures, 
that the God of All employs angelic ministers to execute his will, 
whom the Jewish doctors call angels of Providence; and the belief in 
a number of inferior gods, was a corruption of that true opinion. So- 
crates was wrong, if he really worshipped them, but not wrong in ap- 
plying to them the epithet divine, in his sense of it. 

This also explains somewhat the assertion which Socrates is said 
frequently and seriously to have made, that he had within him a de- 
mon, or divine being, who rebuked him when he had done wrong, and 
urged him to do what was right. He is supposed by many to have 
made these declarations, to gain greater respect for his doctrines, as 
Numa pretended to hold converse with the nymph Egeria, that the 
Romans might be better persuaded to receive his laws, and not intrude 
upon the privacy in which he prepared them. The ancients discuss- 
ed the question as to the nature of this demon, or god, of Socrates, 
with great interest ; and among the rest, Apulicus, a Latin disciple of 
Plato, (who lived in the second century of the Christian era,) has 
written a treatise, in which he learnedly treats of all the opinions 
which had been offered upon the subject. The conclusion-to which 
he seems to come, (for he is very clear in expressing himself, ) is most 
probably the correct one. The in-dwelling divine spirit of Socrates 
was his conscience. Indeed, a modern has pronounced conscience to 
be ‘God’s vicegerent in the soul of man;’ and the poet Menander has 
a line to the same effect : 


‘In all mortals, conscience is God.’ 


The definition of Apulicus is curious, aml deserves'to be repeated. 
‘He of whom I speak,’ says he, ‘dwells in the most profound recesses 
of the mind, a prefect guardian, a singular perfect, a domestic specu- 
lator, a proper curator, an intimate inspector, an insiduous observer, 
an inseparable arbiter, a reprobater of what is evil; an approver of 
what is good; and if he is legitimately attended to, sedulously known, 
and religiously reverenced, in the way he was reverenced by Socra- 
tes, with justice and innocence, will be a predicter in things uncer- 
tain, a premonitor in things dubious, a defender in things dangerous, 
and an assistant in want.’ ; 

Another question will naturally arise in many minds, whether the 
fact of such opinions being held by heathen Socrates, does not argue 
against the necessity of divine revelation? We answer, No; but that, 
on the contrary, whatever be the arguments of the modern objector to 
a divine revelation, he has no right to claim’ Socrates as his associate. 
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For, in the first place, the moral opinions of Socrates were very de- 
fective. ‘This is seen, among other instanees, in the manner he treats 
of women. He never seems to consider their moral influence at all. 
They are only regarded by him as the mothers of the children of the 
state, and as little more than necessary evils. ‘The hallowed influence 
of the marriage contract, and the vital connexion of female purity with 
social happiness, was to him unknown. For in the beginning of the 
eighth book on the Republic, Plato, (and I fear this time with too 
much truth,) puts into his mouth the following startling sentence :— 
‘These things are now agreed on, that in this city, which is to be con- 
stituted in a perfect manner, the women are to be common, the chil- 
dren common, and the education common.’ And there are many 
things of a like character recorded of him elsewhere. Knowing this, 
we need not wonder that we find him visiting the witty and learned 
Aspacia,.and the less celebrated though clever ‘Throdota, without ap, 
pearing to think the less of them, that they followed the infamous pro- 
fession. Indeed, it is only where christianity has taught men to value 
the virtues of the heart more than physical strength and voluptuous 
pleasure, that women are raised to that influence in society, which, 
among us, they so well deserve, and so beautifully adorn. There 
only have men learned, that female virtue is, under God, the purest 
fountain of human happiness ; that the holiest temple on earth is the 
home consecrated by the pious ministry of woman ; and that the bo- 
som of a faithful mother is the altar upon which infant man is most 
securely dedicated to his country, to the world, and to God. 


‘There woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the thorny way of life ; 

In the clear heaven of her delighted eye, 

An angel guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet.’ 


sesides, no one can be. more fully persuaded of the insufficiency 
of his reason to dis¢over moral truth, than was Socrates himself. _ It 
was a favorite observation of his, that the Divine Original had veiled 
many things in mystery, to teach us dependence and reverence ; nay, 
that these mysteries proved the superior divinity. | For this reason, he 
constantly exhorted his followers to consult the will of Deity, and seek 
his guidance. He taught, it is true, the noble maxim, that the ‘hon- 
orable was no other than the useful,’ a principle, which that purest of 
Roman moralists, Cicero, has so largely and delightfully dwelt upon; 
but how to discover, always, what was honorable and useful, he cot 
fessed his inability ; and declared his belief, that men would yet be 
taught by revelation from heaven that which they could not discover 
themselves. ‘This he states distinctly, in the treatise on the Republic, 
when he says that a perfect kingdom would yet be established upon 
earth, by men inspired by God; and that until such inspiration is given, 
all attempts to form a perfect state, will be vain. In the same work 
he also asserts with confidence, that a perfect example of human er 
cellence would yet appear among men. His description of this per 
fect or just man is so curious, (1 had almost said prophetic,) that | 
give it here, as it is found in the second book of the Republic. ‘He 
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de. will be a simple and ingenuous man, desiring, according to AXschylus, 
eats not the semblance but the reality of goodness; for if he shall be thought 

all. to be just, he will! have honor and rewards ; and thus it will be uncer- 
the tain whether he be just for the pure sake of justice, or the rewards and 
nce honors of it. Let him be stripped of every thing but his integrity : 
with while he doth no injustice, let him have the reputation of doing the 
the reatest; that he may be tortured for justice, not yielding to reproach, 
» too or such things as arise from it; _but may be immoveable until death, 
i, appearing to be unjust through life, ;«t being really just. The just 
en. man being of this disposition, will be scourged, tormented, bound, have 
shi). his eyes burnt out, and lastly, having suffered all manner of evils, will 
nany be crucified,’ As] 
this, He speaks yet more plainly in the second Alcibiades, where this 
weed dialogue occurs :— | ” 
it ap. ‘Socrates. Itis altogether necessary, Alcibiades, that you should 
; pro- wait (to be taught to pray ) till some person teach you how you ought 
sales to behave both toward God and man. | 
om Alcibiades. And when will that time come, Socrates?’ And who 
hich, is he that will teach me? With what pleasure ought I to look upon 
There him ? ; : 
ourest Soc. He will do it, who watches over you; but methinks, as we 
<3 the read in Homer, that Minerva scattered the mist that veiled Diomede’s 
ne bo- eyes and hindered him from distinguishing between God and man, so 
5 meet it is necessary that he.should, in the first place, scatter the darkness 
that covers your soul, and afterward give you the remedies that are 
necessary to put you in a condition to discover between good and evil, 
for at present you know not how to do so. 

Alct. Let him do so; let him scatter this darkness, and do whatev- 
er else he pleases. [| abandon myself to his conduct, and am very 
ready to obey all his commands, provided I shall be made the better 
for it. 

— Soc. Do not doubt of that. For this governor I tell you of, has a 
fit most tender love for you. Bij 

veiled Alci. I think I had better defer sacrificing till that time. 

Linen Soc. You are right, for otherwise you will run a great risk. 
ion, ine Alci. I will defer it, and to express my gratitude to you for this 
aA geek good counsel, let me take this crown from my head, and place it upon 
thes yours. - We will give other crowns to the gods for the service we owe 
rest of — Hey J see that happy day—which will not be deferred long, if 

ey please. 

trae Eupolis, a pupil of Socrates, 440 A. C., has left us also an admira- 
1 yet be ble hymn to the Creator, from which Pope has evidently borrowed 
aenott the opening part of his Universal Prayer. I subjoin an extract from 
epublig, an excellent translation by Samuel Wesley, the father of the founder 
ed upot of Methodism. It may be found in Uoke’s life of the latter : 
Ss given ‘Author of being, source of light, 
ne wor cae unfading wren A ta 
aces Thine own fair orb witheat a bound, 

this per Whether Thee thy suppliants call 
55) that! Truth, or Good, or one, or all, 
c. ‘He EI, or IA, Thee we hail, 
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Essence that can never fail ; 

Grecian or Barbaric name, 

Thy steadfast being still the same ; 

Thee will 1 sing, O Father Jove! 

And teach the world to praise and love. 

And yet a greater Hero far, 

(Unless great Socrates doth err, ) 

Shall rise to bless some future day, 

And teach to live, and teach to pray. 

Come, unknown Instructor, come ! 

Our leaping hearts shall make Thee room : 

Thou with Jove our vows shall share, 

Of Jove and Thee we are the care.’ 

With such almost prescient opinions, who can doubt that Socrates, 

had he lived in our day, would have been a Christian? Certainly 
nothing can be more unfair than for the opponents of revelation to 
claim him as being with them. And here I cannot avoid adding a 
testimony, wrung from the soul of the sensual but eloquent Rousseau. 
It is found in the second volume of ‘Emilia.* ‘What prejudices, what 
blindness, must possess that man who dares to compare the son of 
Sophroniscus with the son of Mary? What an immense distance be- 
tween them? Socrates dying without pain, without ignominy, easily 
supported to the last his character; and if this easy death had not cast 
a lustre upon his life, it might have been doubted whether Socrates, 
with all his genius, was any thing but a sophist. (Here the French- 
man is characteristically extravagant.) It may be said he invented 
morality, but before him others had practised it. He only said what 
they had done, and made lessons of their examples. Aristides had 
been just, before Socrates said what justice was. Leonidas had died 
for his country, before Socrates had made love of country a duty. 
Sparta was sober, before Socrates had praised sobriety. Before he 
had defined virtue, Greece abounded with virtuous men. But where 
did Jesus, among his countrymen, take the pattern of that elevated 
and pure morality, of which he alone hath given both the precept and 
example? From the bosom of the most furious fanaticism, the highest 
Wisdom made herself heard, and the simplicity of the most heroic § 
virtue honored the vilest people upon earth. The death of Jesus, ex- 
piring in torments, blasphemed, reviled, execrated by a whole people, 
is the most fearful death one could dread. Socrates taking the cupd 
poison, blessed the weeping man who presented it. Jesus, in the mids 
of a frightful punishment, prayed for his blood-thirsty executioners 
Yes! if the life and death of Socrates be that of a philosopher, 
life and death of Jesus is that of a God!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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BY WILLIAM H. C. HOSMER. 





Christ sought not tower, nor palace hall, nor throne, 
To make his high, divine commision known ; 

An honored vessel, in his cause to aid, 

Of meek, neglected Jowliness he made, 
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And chose unlettered champions to confound 
Dissembling sophist and the sage renowned. 
While spake his clear, melodious voice the word, 
The Poor, in deep, respectful, silence heard, 
Though haughty ruler, pharisee, and scribe, 
‘Their scorn evinced by taunt and heartless jibe. 


Piumed pomp contemned a Teacher and a Guide 
Who taught our world the nothingness of Pride, 
Divested him, though magnet of all eyes, 

Of florid mask and fanciful disguise, 

Then oped the portals of his heart of sin, 

And proved, though fair without, how fow] within ! 
Rapacious Power could ill a teacher brook, 

Who heeded not the terror of his look, 

Nor prized his rod of regal office more 

Than crutch of crippled vagrant at his door— 
Whose wondrous love, within no bound confined, 
Embraced the high and Jow of human kind— 
Whose doctrines tended to redeein the slave, 
Lost in the midnight of a moral grave, 

Aud clear his clouded vision to behold 

How vile the wretch to whom his flesh was sold ! 


Though oft in huts where Penury abides, 

A famished wretch, the hunted felon hides, 
And fallen manhood, charged with liquid fire, 
On injured woman vents his brutal ire ; 

Or tattered Frenzy stalks, of wasted form, 
Beneath a roof that ill keeps out the storm; 
‘Oh! seldom there, with dark, despairing eye, 
Is found the friend of Infidelity. 

Among the pour, degraded, and untaught, 

Our Saviour’s grandest miracles were wrought ; 
Called by his voice, the widowed one of Nain 
Beheld her tomb-robed child arise again. 

He came in light to cheer the saddest hearth, 
And banish inequalities from earth ; 

No right of primogeniture he knew, 

Or wall that hedged the many from the few; 
All with their Maker’s breathing image stamped, 
Upon Earth’s common battle ground encamped, 
From kingly Saul to Lazarus despised, 

Alike by his impartial heart were prized. 


Those born beneath a more auspicious star, 
‘Who journey on in Fortune’s dazzling car, 
Too oft, by pleasures of the world enslaved, 
Frame creeds to suit an appetite depraved, 
Awhile their frail mortality forget, 

And deem no limit to their glory set : 
Another class, with pride of knowledge filled, 
On crumbling sand their airy systems build, 
And oft, with foolish and derisive smile, 

A fiction old, that Sacred volume style. 


Ye learned in vain! Your eyes on Nature turn, 
And from her page one truthful lesson learn ! 
Look on that field of ripe and waving corn, 
Swept by the breeze, and colored like the morn— 
Behold ye not how proudly, from the mould, 
Rise the light stalks that bear no ears of gold, 
While others, burdeued with the precious grain, 
Kiss with their tasselled garniture the plain ! 
Though high your heads in arrogance are raised, 








Of meek. neglected Jowilness he made, 
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False, fleeting lights, to lure ye on, have blazed— 
For ye in vain hath burned the midnight oil, 
Chaff is the product of your lettered toil ; 

With the meek temper of a sinless child, 

Again peruse the book ye have reviled, 

And see, through clouds, a Sun that never sets 
While wisdom deep humility begets. 


The common people of our world have caught 
From Holy Writ the quenchless fires of thought ; 
Learned that terrestrial grandeur is a shade, 

And that all things for Cesar were not made. 
Gone are those evil days when tyrants sealed 
The lip of Wo, and wrong went unrevealed ; 
When the spurned vassal, cursing, in despair, 
A yoke that Nature could no longer bear, 

Was gravely charged with treason foul and black, 
And mangled by the headsman or the rack. 

The plundered thunder execration now, 

When robbers gather where they do not plough, 
Nor stand in fear of torture or the block, 
Though rotten thrones to their foundations rock. 


** Our bread is taxed,’’ says one, ‘* by drones we feed ! 
In war, our veins, to pamper villains, bleed !”’ 
Exclaims anoiher, **Up, ye men of toil, 

Aud sweep the greedy locusts from the soil ! 
Why looks yon titled fopling down in scorn 

On the brown yeoman who is cottage born, 

And envies him his share of sunshine mild ? 
Was not the Bard of Ayr a peasant’s child, 

And poor the mother who, delighted, heard 

Her infant Shakspeare breathe his earliest word ? 
While rolls the sluggard in his coach and four, 
Shall Famine enter honest Jabor’s door ? 

No! on the wings of mighty winds send forth 
The seed of Freedom, and enfranchise Earth !”* 





THE FINER FEELINGS. 


BY B. H. NADAL. 


NUMBER IIL. 


Another of the finer feelings is modesty. This minglesto a great- 
er or less extent with all the better feelings of the heart and mind ; 
and, indeed, the others are imperfect without it. It is the ground of 
the picture, and bears the same relation to the figures on the canvass 
that the grass of the field does to the flowers that rear their variegated 
petals above it. Modesty is not bashfulness— 


We pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Or fancied scorn, or undeserved disdain. 


But we cannot account their bashfulness, modesty. The bashful man 
blushes without cause ; but 


True wee s a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in its proper place. 


Modesty does not consist in obsequiousness of manner, or humility 
of appearance. ‘The most modest person.may be so unfortunate as to 
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have something in his bearing which may be easily mistaken for for- 
wardness; and the most presuming egotist may from design have a 
lowly carriage, and a seemingly humble address. Modesty is equally 
incompatible with presumption and diffidence. ‘The latter is too low 
an estimate of our powers, and degenerates into foolish timidity. The 
former is too high an estimate of our powers, and leads us to under- 
take matters to which we are inadequate. ‘The word modesty is de- 
rived from modus, measure, and signifies a proper measure of our- 
selves—a true estimate of our own powers. A sensible man may not 
always be a modest man ; but a modest man is always sensible, for with- 
out good sense, no man can know himself, and self-knowledge is es- 
sential to a correct estimate of our powers, which ismodesty. When 
we say that every modest man is sensible, of course we do not mean 
that they are all equally talented. In this respect there is doubtless a 
great diversity. But every modest man, no matter what his talents, 
has fathomed his own depth, and measured the circumference of his own 
mind, and will therefore undertake with confidence what his powers 
are equal to, and avoid that which he knows to be too high for him. 
Diffidence will not thwart him in the pursuit of things attainable, and 
pride cannot seduce him to attempt things impracticable. ‘If others 
entertain incorrect opinions respecting his intellectual or moral en- 
dowments, whether the error be prejudicial or favorable to his reputa- 
tion, he is thoroughly versed both in the faults and virtues of his own 
mind, and cannot be exalted by an error in his favor, or depressed by 
a judgment to his prejudice. 

We have said that modesty mingles with the rest of the finer feel- 
ings, and that they are imperfect without it. Is not this plain? For 
suppose a man to be capable of all the rest of the finer feelings, and 
yet destitute of this proper measure of himself—suppose he think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think, he will be constantly ex- 
posed to disappointment, which will prevent the pleasure he might de- 
rive from the exercise of the rest of those feelings. Suppose he go 
below modesty, and think too humbly of himself—this will prevent his 
attempting those things to which his powers are adequate, and which 
are necessary to supply the actual demands of his mind. It will pre- 
vent the introduction of those nobler thoughts which are the essential 
food of the finer feelings. So we see that modesty, as we have ex- 
plained it, is not only a valuable and just emotion in itself, but is es- 
sential to the permanency and pleasure of all the nobler emotions of 
the soul. 

I have somewhere read of an ancient artist, who, being required to 
paint a perfect female face, had the collected beauty of Greece brought 
before him; and as there was some particular feature in which each of 
his fair models excelled, he took from every face its greatest: excel- 
lence, and combined them into one. From one he took a tress; from 
from another an eye, from another a dimple, from another a lip, from 
another an eyebrow, &c. His picture at last needed but one more 
touch, and that was the simple and unaffected blush of modesty.. He 
came to the last of his models, and requested her to remove the veil 
from her face; but her modesty revolted—she shrunk from the artist’s 
scrutiny, and made her escape from his apartment. The picture was 
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False, fleeting lights, to lure ye on, have blazed— 
For ve in vain hath burned the midnight oil, 
Chaff is the productof your lettered toil ; 
With the meek temper of a sinless child, 
Again peruse the book ye have reviled, 
And see, through clouds, a Sun that never sets 
While wisdom deep humility begets. 





The common people of our world have caught 
From Holy Writ the quenchless fires of thought ; 
Learned that terrestrial grandeur is a shade, 

And that all things for Cesar were not made. 
Gone are those evi] days when tyrants sealed 
The lip of Wo, and wrong went unrevealed ; 
When the spurned vassal, cursing, in despair, 
A yoke that Nature could no longer bear, 

Was gravely charged with treason foul and black, 
And mangled by the headsman or the rack. 

The plundered thunder execration now, 

When robbers gather where they do not plough, 
Nor stand in fear of torture or the block, 
Though rotten thrones to their foundations rock. 


} ‘* Our bread is taxed,”’ says one, ‘* by drones we feed ! 
In war, our veins, to pamper villains, bleed !” 
Exclaims another, **Up, ye men of toil, 

Aud sweep the greedy locusts from the soil ! 
Why looks yon titled fopling down in scorn 

On the brown yeoman who is cottage born, 

And envies him his share of sunshine mild ? 
Was not the Bard of Ayr a peasant’s child, 

And poor the mother who, delighted, heard 

Her infant Shakspeare breathe his earliest word ? 
While rolls the sluggard in his coach and four, 
Shall Famine enter honest Jabor’s door ? 

No! on the wings of mighty winds send forth 
The seedof Freedom, and enfranchise Earth !’* 
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NUMBER IL. 


Another of the finer feelings is modesty. This minglesto a great- 
er or less extent with all the better feelings of the heart and mind ; 
and, indeed, the others are imperfect without it. It is the ground of 
the picture, and bears the same relation to the figures on the canvass 
that the grass of the field does to the flowers that rear their variegated 
petals above it. Modesty is not bashfulness— 

We pity bashful men, who feel the pain 

Or fancied scorn, or undeserved disdain. 
But we cannot account their bashfulness, modesty. The bashful man 
blushes without cause ; but 

True lect sa discerning grace, 

And only blashes in its proper place. 

Modesty does not consist in obsequiousness of manner, or humility 
of appearance. ‘The most modest person.may be so unfortunate as to 
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have something in his bearing which may be easily mistaken for for- 
wardness; and the most presuming egotist may from design have a 
lowly carriage, and a seemingly humble address. Modesty is equally 
incompatible with presumption and diffidence. ‘The latter is too low 
an estimate of our powers, and degenerates into foolish timidity. The 
former is too high an estimate of our powers, and leads us to under- 
take matters to which we are inadequate. ‘The word modesty is de- 
rived from modus, measure, and signifies a proper measure of our- 
selves—a true estimate of our own powers. A sensible man may not 
always be a modest man ; but a modest man is always sensible, for with- 
out good sense, no man can know himself, and self-knowledge is es- 
sential to a correct estimate of our powers, which is modesty. When 
we say that every modest man is sensible, of course we do not mean 
that they are all equally talented. In this respect there is doubtless a 
great diversity. But every modest man, no matter what his talents, 
has fathomed his own depth, and measured the circumference of his own 
mind, and will therefore undertake with confidence what his powers 
are equal to, and avoid that which he knows to be too high for him. 
Diffidence will not thwart him in the pursuit of things attainable, and 
pride cannot seduce him to attempt things impracticable. ‘If others 
entertain incorrect opinions respecting his intellectual or moral en- 
dowments, whether the error be prejudicial or favorable to his reputa- 
tion, he is thoroughly versed both in the faults and virtues of his‘own 
mind, and cannot be exalted by an error in his favor, or depressed by 
a judgment to his prejudice. 

We have said that modesty mingles with the rest of the finer feel- 
ings, and that they are imperfect without it. Is not this plain? For 
suppose a man to be capable of all the rest of the finer feelings, and 
yet destitute of this proper measure of himself—suppose he think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think, he will be constantly ex- 
posed to disappointment, which will prevent the pleasure he might de- 
rive from the exercise of the rest of those feelings. Suppose he go 
below modesty, and think too humbly of himself—this will prevent his 
attempting those things to which his powers are adequate, and which 
are necessary to supply the actual demands of his mind. It wifl pre- 
vent the introduction of those nobler thoughts which are the essential 
food of the finer feelings. So we see that modesty, as we have ex- 
plained it, is not only a valuable and just emotion in itself, but is es- 
sential to the permanency and pleasure of all the nobler emotions of 
the soul. 

I have somewhere read of an ancient artist, who, being required to 
paint a perfect female face, had the collected beauty of Greece brought 
before him; and as there was some particular feature in which each of 
his fair models excelled, he took from every face its greatest excel- 
lence, and combined them into one. From one he took a tress; from 
from another an eye, from another a dimple, from another a lip, from 
another an eyebrow, &c. His picture at last needed but one more 
touch, and that was the simple and unaffected blush of modesty. He 
came to the last of his models, and requested her to remove the veil 
from her face; but her modesty revolted—she shrunk from the artist’s 
scrutiny, and made her escape from his apartment. The picture was 
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finished without her, and exhibited to the public; and while all were 
loud in their admiration of it, the artist alone seemed discontented. 
His friend inquired the cause of his dissatisfaction, and he replied, *] 
know the picture has merit, and that it would be easier to criticise 
than to excel it. But it has one capital defect.” ‘ What is that ?” 
said his friend. He answered, ‘the blush of the maiden whose mod. 
esty would not suffer herself to be unveiled.” Now suffer us to say 
that what the blush of the last maiden would have been to the artist’s 
picture, modesty, or 4 proper estimate of our powers, founded on self. 
knowledge, is to the intellectual and moral character. 

Another class of the finer feelings are those which arise from the 
combined operation of the imagination, taste and genius. When the 
imagination is suffered to run lawless through the universe, uncontroll- 
ed by genius, and chastened by correct taste, it frequently gives birth 
to images so monstrous that the well regulated mind cannot look upon 
them without pain. But when the powerful and inflamed imagination 
is guided by the shaping hand of genius, and its floridness mellowed by 
the shadings of taste, its pictures will enrapture by their splendor, 
without a sense of redundance, and charm by their delicateness, with- 
out the insipidity of tameness. This class of feelings belongs in the 
highest degree to the true poet, and may be imparted by him, through 
his productions, to others, in degrees corresponding to their respective 
casts of mind. These feelings have received, from the father of the 
British drama, the hyperbolical name of frenzy. 

** The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy ro}ling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven { 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 


The poet’s love of his art is his master passion ; and when imagina 
tion bodies forth the forms for which he so ardently longed, and his 
pen turns them to shapes, the creation and contemplation of this im- 
agery afford him an intellectual ecstacy, which, in the poet’s language, 
is called frenzy. Nor must it be supposed that this ecstacy arises on- 
ly from the description of the virtuous and the happy—the peacefil 
and the lovely. No, it is in the terrible and magnificent that his im- 
agination is most at home, and most alive; and then is felt the full pow- 
er of this delectable frenzy. When he describes the peaceful valley, 
paints its landscapes, adorns it with flowers, enriches it with abundant 
harvests, dots it with cheerful farm-houses, and enlivens it with groups 
of playful children, the unutterable tenderness which such associations 
are calculated to inspire, at once takes possession of his soul, and he 
yields himself up to the gentlest form of delight of which his mind is 
capable. But when he draws the Alpine hunter, in pursuit of his 
game, leaping upon the loose rocks which trembles on the edge of the 
unfathomed mountain precipice, an ecstatic horror transfuses his bo- 
som. When his theme is the limpid brook caressing its pebbles, and 
giving verdure to its grassy fringes, his mind joins in with the gentle 
flow, and his feelings respond to the music of its cascades. But whet 
he has followed it until it mingles its waters and looses its murmur ! 
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the fall and roar of the mighty Niagara, how is his quiet imagination 
tossed into wild and grand commotion, and how are his sublime feel- 
ings heightened by the reflection that this father of floods is a concourse 
of streams—a congregation of drops! If he sing of the calm midnight 
hour at sea, the bright stars, and the blue sky mirrored in the sleeping 
waters, what a ravishing image he has of all that is calm! But if it 
leases his fancy to call out the winds of heaven, and to command Bo- 
reas, the trumpeter of the elements, to sound a blast in the ears of the 
drowsy sea, which shall awaken echo in her choral beds, the scene 
changes at once—the mighty sea becomes the arena of strife—the stri- 
ving elements, the creatures of the same Creator, and servants of the 
same Master, are at war—the ocean’s color changes from green to 
white—the rarified foam is driven upon the breath of the storm like 
drifting snow—the lights of heaven are veiled—the sailors rush hither 
and thither in alarm—the ship’s death throes are upon her—her seams 
are creaking—her timbers dismembering—her crew drowning, and 
the elements, still ruthless, continue their rage, without an object upon 
which toexpend it. The poet’s eye sees, and his heart feels, the sub- 
limity of this scene, and his sympathy for the crew whom fancy has 
drowned is mingled with elevated thoughts of the grandeur of God. 
His horror of the sufferings which he was obliged to connect with his 
picture is lost in the pleasure of having created the storm, by the pow- 
ers of his ows imagination, given life to the description by his genius, 
and conformed it to the model of nature by his taste. Feelings similar 
to those enjoyed by the poet are experienced by the painter and sculp- 
tor, but certainly in a much lower degree. 

Near akin to the feelings of the poet are those of the true orator. 
The poet must have imagination, genius, and taste—to these the orator 
must superadd a good voice, ready utterance, graceful gesture, and 
self-possession. ‘The poet’s fruitful and inventive fancy may find 
“books in running brooks, and good in every thing’’—may clothe vir- 
tue in the attire of heaven—delight himself with the image of her puri- 
ty, and allure others from vice into her paths ; but he does it all on pa- 
per. He isa “speechless dialect—he sits in his garret and moves the 
hearts of men—he occupies a cramped position over a writing table, 
and moves them with his pen. Net so the orator. He leaves his 
study and stands erect in the crowd of human beings, adds the voice to 
the word, and the gesture to the voice, and communicates fire to both 
by his look. If he speak of thunder, you hear it his tones—if he speak 
of lightning, it flashes from his eye—if he expatiates upon virtue, his 
smile approves it—if he discourse of tyrants, his tread crushes them, 
and if of liberty, his uplifted hands exalt her, and his bow adores her. 
Thus by gesture, tone, and expression, the orator makes his words to 
burn and his thoughts to breathe. But these are the orator’s powers, 
not his feelings ; yet they relate to the subject, inasmuch as the orator’s 
finer feelings cannot be produced without these powers. 

But how shall we describe the orator’s finer feelings? Let us use, 
as an example, the father of the American Revolution, the most gifted 
orator of Virginia, Patrick Henry. And from his eventful life let us 
select his effort before the Colonial Convention of Virginia, where he 
dashed in pieces the ensigris of a disgraceful peace, and shook the 
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country with an invocation to battle. Behold him sitting with his 
august body! He has long marked the encroachments of British tyr- 
ranny—his spirit has again and again kindled when remonstrance and 
prayer have been answered by insult—he has already resisted the stamp 
act, and with the cry of treason ringing in his ears, has thundered, 
“Cesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and George III. may 
profit by their example!’ ‘The other leading members of the Con- 
vention, like him, see and detest British tyrranny, but, unlike him, 
they fear British power. They propose to reiterate their prayers and 
remonstrances—his noble and courageous soul disdains such submis- 
sion. He rises before the Convention to support a motion which con- 
tains the first germ-of the Revolution—he commences with the most 
courteous expressions of deference for those whom his conscience and 
patriotism oblige him to oppose. He calls over the wrongs of the col- 
ony—speaks of British chains, and rings them in the ears of the Con- 
vention—depreciates British power, and inspires the infant feebleness 
of America with the strength of hope—arms three million of freemen 
in the cause of liberty, and invokes the God of hosts to lead them forth 
to victory—declares the war to be inevitable, and says, with supernatu- 
ral emphasis, ‘“‘Let it come !’’—asks if life is so dear, or peace so swew 
as to be purchased at the price of slavery and chains—and, in conclu- 
sion, says, “1 know not what may be the course of others, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death !” 

Now, during the first part of the speech of which we have just giv- 
en an imperfect synopsis, the feelings of the orator were, courage suit- 
ed tothe emergency, pity for the wrongs of his country, indignation 
against the Parliament and throne of England, and contempt for tyr- 
ants, their chains and tortures, together with those indescribable emo- 
tions which always accompany the efforts of genius, and the corusca- 
tions of the imagination. And as the tide of eloquence rolled on, these 
feelings increased—increased with the expansion of thought, and 
thought expanded again with the increase of these delectable feelings. 
His courage gave unutterable firmness to-his purpose—his piety, soft 
at first, became fluid in the shape of tears, the bright reflecters of the 
tenderness within—his indignation became patriotic revenge, and his 
contempt gave a scowl at the enemies of his country which seemed 
almost to annihilate their dreaded power. _— But still the burning tide 
of thought and eloquence rolled on, his feelings still increased in ma- 
jesty, and power, and patriotism. There was majesty in his feelings, 
for his heart could but imbibe the trembling bliss of his sublime con- 
ceptions—there was power in them, because he could not have these 
majestic thoughts, and give them utterance, without the consciousness 
of great intellectual energy—there was patriotism in them ; and this 
drew every other feeling into the channel of his country’s good. But 
still there was something necessary to complete his ecstacy, and that 
was success. And what must have been the character of his feelings, 
when, in the language of the bard, he found his oratory to be as the 
harp of “ Orpheus, strung with poet’s sinews, whose golden touch 
could soften steel and stones!’ What must have been the frenzy of 
his delight when he saw his ijlustrious audience yielding to his wishes, 
and ready to rush to the battle! What must have been his feelings 
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the astounding conviction rushed upon hina that this speech is the first 
flutter of the American eagle, the first effort to wrest the stars and stripes 
from the mouth of the British lion, the corner stone of the temple of 
American glory, the foundation of a powerful mation, to which every 
land shall look as a model of government, a paragon of science, an ex- 
ample of morals. —Ladies Repository. 
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‘Though they fall on a foe with a tiger’s fangs, 
And joey and exult in his keenest pangs; 

The least act of kindness they never forget, 

And the sin of ingratitude ne’er stained them yet.”’ 


Clear-sighted and impartial history will one day do justice to the 
memory of the original red men of this country. And when our great 
future historian shall arise and gird himself for the task, in turning 
over the bloody records of the almost innumerable conflicts between 
the red men and the white, since the latter found a foothold upon these 
shores, he will be surprised to find that the provocations for quarrels 
and hostilities in a large majority of cases came from the whites. It 
is not our purpose now to enter at all into the proof of this position ; 
we are only about to glance at a single incident, as an illustration of 
our remark. 

When Philip, the bold and heroic chief of the Wampanoags, was 
endeavoring to carry into execution his great design of extermina- 
ting all the whites by a general attack from the very numerous tribes 
throughout New England, there was a formidable tribe residing about 
the mouth of the Saco river in Maine, governed by a sachem, or chief, 
whose name was Squando. The chief had always lived on terms of 
friendly intercourse with the English settlers in the neighborhood, and 
when the emisaries of Philip visited the Eastern tribes and endeavored 
to draw them into his plans, they could make no impression whatever 
upon Squando. He turned a deaf ear to all their entreaties, coldly re- 
jected their overtures, and bade them tell Philip, the hatchet had long 
been buried onthe banks of the Saco, and no war-hoop should be al- 
lowed to disturb its quiet valley. 

“The white man is my brother,” said Squando; ‘we hunt in the 
same wood and paddle our canoes on the same waters. I sit down at 
his table and eat with him, side by side, and he comes to my wigwam 
and smokes the pipe of peace without fear. | carry him venison for 
food and the soft beaver skin for clothing, and he gives me blankets 
and hatchets, and whatever I want. Why should [ raise the toma- 
hawk against my white brother? The tree of peace is green above 
our heads; let it flourish, and no blight come upon it forever. If Philip 
Is a great chief, so is Squando; and let him beware how he crosses 
Squando’s path. The tribes Saco, and the Presumpscut and the An- 
droscoggin, and the Kennebec, all look up to Squando with fear and 
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respect, and will not draw the bow while the arrows of Squando re- 
main quiet in his quiver.” 

Year after year the messengers of Philip returned with the same 
answer from Squando—‘“ the white man is my friend; | will not take 
up the hatchet against him.” 

Squando was not only a powerful sachem, but he exercised also the 
office of priest, or pow-wow, and the mysterious rites and privileges he 
practised helped to give him great influence over the neighboring 
tribes. Several years had passed, and the restless spirit of Philip had 
driven on his great enterprise with untiring assiduity. _ Many chiefs 
had joined in his league, frequent acts of hostility had been commit- 
ted, and adark and portentious cloud hung over the whole of New 
England, which threatened entire destruction to the white inhabitants. 
Still Squando remained the faithful friend of the whites, and kept the 
tribes around him in a peaceful attitude, tll a cruel and unprovoked 
aggression upon his domestic happiness roused him to vengeance. 

On a bright summer day in 1675, Lindoyah, the wife of Squando, 
paddled her white birch canoe on the bright waters of the Saco. Her 
infant, but a few months old, was sleeping on soft skins in the bottom 
of the canoe, while a light screen of green boughs, arched above it, 
sheltered it from the warm rays of the sun. It breathed sweetly the 
open air of heaven, and gently rolled to the slight rocking of the boat, 
as the careful paddle of the mother, with regular motion, touched the 
water.. The joyous eyes of Lindoyah rested on her infant, with all a 
mother’s devotion; and in a clear soft voice she sang— 


Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Breathe the breath of morning ; 
Drink fragrance from the fresh blown flower, 


Thy gentle brow adorntg. 


Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Rock’d by the flowing river, 
While for thy gentle, spirit-gift, 
Lindoyah thanks the giver. 


Sleep, baby, sleep; 
Sweet be thy rosy dreaming, 
While o’er the flowery spirit-land 
Thy blessed eyes are gleaming. 


Sleep, baby, sleep: 
No danger here is biding, 

While soft along the green-wood bank 
The light canoe is gliding. 


Lindoyah in her morning excursion had called at one of the white 
settlements. Her babe had been admired, caressed, and praised, and 
she was returning home with a light heart. She had but about half 
a mile further to go to reach the wigwam of Squando, which stood but 
afew rods from the river. Her eye, as she was passing, caught 4 
beautifvl cluster of wild flowers a little way up the bank. 

“ will gather them,” said Lindoyah to herself, as she turned her 
little bark canoe to the shore, “and carry them to Squando. He has 
by this time returned from his morning hunt. Squando is a loving; 
gentle spirit, and the sight of the flowers will make his heart glad.” 
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She drew the canoe gently up till it rested on the sloping grass, and 
with a light step ascended the bank. While she was gathering the 
flowers, a couple-of giddy, thoughtless sailors, wandering along the 
river shore,-came to the canoe. 

“Hullo, Jack,’ said he that was foremost, ‘‘see that little Indian toad 
lying there 1 in the canoe.’ 

“Yes,”’ said Jack, end I see his mother just now a few rods up the 
bank.” 

“Come, let’s tip the canoe over,” said Jim, and see the little rat swim.” 

“See it drowned, more like,” said Jack. 

“No,” said Jim, “I’ll bet you a quid of tobacco it’ll swim first rate: 
All young animals swim, you know, naturally ; and I'll bet a young 
Indian wil swim like a young duck. I'll try it any how.’ 

With that he gave the light canoe a whirl, and tipped the child into 
the river. At that instant, Lindoy ah, who had heard the sound of their 
voices, came with a shriek, rushing down the bank, her eyes wild with 
terror and her long hair streaming in the wind, ‘and sprang eagerly 
towards the water, Jim caught her by the arm, and held her back with 
great coolness, determined to take sufficient time to give his experi- 
ment a fair trial. Lindoyah shrieked, and struggled, and pressed to- 
ward the water, but the iron grip of the sailor held her fast. 

The infant rested for a moment, motionless, with its face in the 
water; and then with a few convulsive movements of its limbs, began 
tosink. But it was not till it had entirely disappeared under the sur- 
face, that Jim released his hold on the arm of Lindoyah. The frantic 
mother leapt into the flood, and plunged after her child. She missed 
it, passed beyond it ; and coming again to the surface, looked round 
with the wildness of despair. 

“A little further down stream,” said Jim ; ‘“‘there’s the wake of it ; 
try again; may be you'll fetch it next time.” 

Lindoyah plunged again, and in half a minute more came up with 
the infant in her arms. She swam with it to the shore, and ran out 
upon the bank, looking into its face with the most painful earnestness. 
It had neither breath nor motion. The sailors, who had not intended 
to drown the child, now came towards her to offer assistance and try 
to resuscitate it; but Lindoyah instinctively fled from them, and ran 
farther up the bank. Here she sat down upon the grass, and rubbed 
and chafed the babe for some minutes, and at last it showed signs of 
returning life. 1t breathed; it opened its eyes, and looked its mother 
inthe face. It was not till now that Lindoyah’s fountains of tears 
were unsealed. She hugged the child to her bosom, wept aloud, and 
kissed it over and over again. She continued chafing it tenderly till 
animation seemed sufficiently restored, and then sought her canoe and 
ascended the river to her dwelling. 

Squando met her at the landing, with his gun in his hand and a brace 
of ducks hanging over his shoulder. An expression of painful anxie- 
ty passed over his face as he beheld the condition of his wife and child; 
but no word escaped his lips. He took the babe in his arms and walk- 
ed slowly into the wigwam. Lindoyah followed, and seated herself 
by his side. When she had related to him the circumstances of the 
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outrage, Squando started from his seat, and seized his rifle, and thrust 
his tomahawk and scalping knife into his girdle. 

«The white wolves shall die,’’ said Squando, while an expression 
of bitter indignation rested on his features. He rushed out of the door 
of the wigwam. In a moment he returned again, and stood for the 
‘space of a minute looking steadfastly in the face of his child. The 
babe looked exhausted and feeble, and its breathing was short and dis- 
tressful. 

“They shall die,” muttered Squando, as he again left the cabin, and 
walked thoughtfully to the river. He stepped into his canoe, took his 
strong paddle, and drove the light shallop rapidly down the tide to the 
spot where Lindoyah had met the sailors. His fierce glance pierced 
the woods in every direction, but no person was in sight. He stepped 
ashore. | 

His keen eye showed him where the canoe had rested against the 
land; he traced the steps of Lindoyah, where she had gathered the 
flowers, and where she had ran in terror down the bank to the rescue 


of her babe. He saw and carefully measured the tracks of the two 


sailors where they had loitered round the canoe, and traced their foot- 
steps through the grass and bushes, till he came into the opening of the 
garrison house of Major Philips, near the Falls. 

Jack and Jim had seen Squando’s canoe descending the river, and 
fearful of the consequences of his resentment they had fled into the gar- 
rison, where they were secreted. | Squando went to the garrison and 
demanded of Major Philips to know if the two sailors were there. The 
Major put hiin off and evaded his inquiries. Squando related his griev- 
ances with a stern and haughty indignation. ‘The Major endeavored 
to pacify him; told him Jack and Jim were to blame—had done very 
wrong, and when he should see them again, he would reprimand them 
severely. Squando was far from being satisfied; but he left the gar- 
rison and returned towards his cabin. As his Canoe swept around a 
little bend in the river, he saw 4 white maiden standing on the bank. 
It was Elizabeth Wakely, a kind-hearted, gentle creature of sixteen, 
daughter of Mr. John Wakely, whose humble dwelling was within 
half a mile of the wigwam of Squando. She beckoned to him, and he 
turned his canoe to land. 

‘Carry this little bunch of flowers to the papoose,”’ said the maiden, 
as she placed them in his hand. A sad smile lit up the countenance 
of Squando, as he received them and placed them in his belt. 

‘<7 will do as the maiden bids me,”’ said the chief ; ‘but the papoose 
is too ill to hold the flowers, and Squando is afraid before to-morrow’s 
sun goes down he will go with the fading flowers far away to the spirit 
land.” 

‘I will come round and see him directly,” said the maiden, as the 
canoe shot away from the shore. 

When Squando reached his landing, he hastened into his wigwam, 
and fastened his eager gaze upon the features of his child. It had evi- 
dently faltered during his absence. Lindoyah had nursed it tenderly, 
and done everything in her power to revive it; but the shock had been 
too great; the energies of life had been too severely taxed, and nature 
was giving way in the conflict. | Squando was in some degree a me- 
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dicine man himself, and he applied sueh remedies as his skill-and ex- 
perience suggested; and he called in the regular medicine men of his 
tribe; but all the applications were of no avail, the child continued dis- 
tressed, its breathing became more difficult, and its strength dechined. 

Elizabeth Wakely, agreeably to her promise, had arrived at the wig- 
wam soon after Squando’s return, and had mingled her sympathies 
deeply with those of the distressed parents. She watched over the 
child, she carried it about in her arms, and administered to it all the 
comforts that kindness could suggests, or circumstances supply. Per- 
ceiving it to grow worse at night, she refused to leave it, but staid and 
watched with the parents till morning. Through the first part of the 
night, the little sufferer seemed much distressed, but towards morning 
it grew more quiet and more feeble, and gradually sunk away, till about 
sunrise, when it ceased to breathe. Lindoyah hid her face and wept 
most piteously; while Squando paced his cabin floor in silence, but evi- 
dentiy in deep agitation. ‘The deepest sorrow and the highest indig- 
nation were mingled in the expression of his features, and showed that 
passions of fearful power were rousing his spirit to action. 

When all was over, Elizabeth Wakely took her leave. Squando 
stood at his cabin door and watched her as she réturned homeward, till 
he lost sight of her among the trees of the forest. 

When the simple ceremony of burial was over, Squando summon- 
ed three of his stoutest warriors before him. 

“Go to the fort,’’ said he, ‘and demand of Major Philips, and the 
white people there, to send Jim and Jack to me, or they will not see 
Squando again as the friend of the white man.” 

The warriors departed, and Squando walked his cabin in solitude 
and silence, waiting their return. At last, as he looked from his cabin 
door, he saw them coming up from the river, but they had no prisoners 
with them. Squando’s brow grew darker, and his soul was ready for 
the conflict. 

“Where are the white wolves, I sent you after ?’’ said Squando 
sternly, as they entered the cabin. : 

“ We could not find them,” said the warriors; ‘“ Major Philips and 
the white people say Squando must come there, and they will settle it 
all with him, and be friends and brothers.”’ 

“Yes,” said the chief, with a terrific laugh of indignant scorn, 
“Squando will go there and settle it with them. Go you,’’ he contin- 
ued, pointing to one of the warriors, ‘‘and summon every member of 
our tribe to meet at the council fire to-night, by the going down of the 
sun. And you,” pointing to another, “go to Casco, and you to Pre- 
sumpscut, and bring the warriors of their tribes to our council fire, at 
least by the hour of midnight.” 

Major Philips and those residing in the fort, or block-house, hearing 
nothing more from Squando in the course of the afternoon, began to 
gtow alarmed. Apprehensive that he might be meditating an attack 
they sent round just before night to the several houses in the settlement 
advising the inhabitants all to come into the block-house before dark. 
They also dispatched a messenger to Winter Harbor, and another to 
Casco Bay, with a caution to the people of those settlements to be on 
their guard. 
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About sunset Squando sent four trusty warriors to guard the house 
of John Wakely, with strict orders that no person should be allowed 
tu leave the house, and that none should enter it before morning. Just 
as they arrived, the family were preparing to retreat to the block- 
house; but being warned by the warriors, who took their stations at the 
four corners of the house, that if they stepped a foot out of doors be- 
fore morning, they would be shot down, they remained within doors, 

assing a sleepless and anxious night. 

The night proved rather dark, and the sentinels at the block-house 
could neither see nor hear the least sign of any one approaching. When 
suddenly about two o’clock in the morning, the stillest and darkest 
hour of the night, the whole welkin at once rung with the wildest and 
most terrific war-whoop, that ever broke the silence of the forest. It 
seemed torise from ahundred voices at the same instant from every 
corner and every side of the block-house, and was echoed by every 
cliff and every hill for a mile round. At th» same moment with the 
‘war-cry a furious onset was made on every part of the fort. The out- 
er gate was besieged with every species of force that the rude mode of 
savage warfare could apply, and attempts were made on all sides at the 
same moment to scale the walls. ‘Though the people in the fort, ap- 
prehending an attack, had made every preparation for defence in their 
power, yet the onset was so sudden and the war-cry so appalling, that 
they were thrown into confusion and very narrowly escaped a gen- 
eral massacre. With the exception of the few who were placed on 
guard, the men were lying down to rest, and many of them were 
asleep, when the wild and shrill whoop from without, followed by the 
painful shrieks of the women and children within, came like a dagger 
to their hearts. ‘They sprang to their feet and seized their arms, and 
ran back and forth, too much beWildered at first for any efficient move- 
ment or any concert of action. Several of the savages had gained the 
top of the wall, and were beaten back or shot down by the sentinels; 
and in turn several of the sentinels had fallen by the bullets or the ar- 
rows of the savages. Fresh forces were clambering up upon long 
poles which they had reared for the purpose, when the men within be- 
gan to recover from their panic, and rallied themselves stoutly and 
vigorously to defend the fort. 

The outer gate proved to be too strongly barricaded to yield to the 
forces applied against it, andthe muskets from all parts of the fort pour- 
ed such a destructive fire upon the enemy, that in the course of half 
an hour they began to give way, and presently were lost in the silence 
and darkness of the night. The Indians had suffered the most severe- 
ly in the contest, though a number of the besieged had been killed 
and many more wounded. Expecting every minute that the enemy 
would return and renew the attack, they left the wounded to the care 
of the women in the inmost apartments of the block-house, while they 
continued to stand by their arms and make the best preparation they 
could for defence. In about a quarter of an hour a light from a short 
distance was seen to gleam through the darkness. _ It increased in size 
and flickered high in the air. It was the saw-mill of Major Philips 
enveloped in flames. Presently another light arose from a point little 

further down the river. It was the conflagration of a corn-mill belong: 
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SQUANDO, THE INDIAN SACHEM. 1% 


ing also to Major Philips. «And now, a little space from it, up the bank, a dwel- 
jing house was seen wrapt in flames. Ina few minutes more, and in another di- 
rection, another burning dwelling flashed its red light upon the surrounding dark- 
ness. And then another, and then another; and by the time the light of the morn- 
ing returned, the people of the fort had watched the buraing of almost every buil- 
ding of the settlement, 

About sunrise, Squando made his appearauce at the dwelling of John Wakely, 
that had been spared and guarded through the night agreeably to his directions. 
Athissummons, Wakely came to the door. 

‘Give these to the young muiden,”’ said Squando, handing him the little bunch 
of wild flowers that Elizabeth had culled two davs before for his lost child; she j 
brought them to the cabin of Squando for the papoose; but the papoose has gone 
to the spirit-land, and the sight of therm now makes the heart of Squando sad. 
Give them to the maiden, and tell her to have no fears, for the red man will nev- 
er harm her.’’ 

« But I am afraid, Squando,’’ said Wakely with a look of iutense anxiety, “that 
my daughtet has gone to the spint-land too.”’ 

Squando started—** Why do you say that ?” 

“Because,”? said Wakely, “she went yesterday*afternoon away, down to het 
cousin Allen’s, and we have not heard of her since.’ 

The residence of Allen was one ofthe most remote in the settlement, and Squan= 
do knew that some of the remote families had not got into the fort, for his met 
had brought in several scalps, and told him that the Presumpscut and Casco In- 
dians had carried away a numberof prisoners. Squando spake not a word, but 
motioning to two of his warriors to follow, he started at full speed for Allen’s open- 
ing. When they reached the spot, the smouldering ruius of the house still sent up 
asickly smoke, that once convinced Squando that human flesh was burning. He 
hastened to scrutinize the embers. There was one skeleton, and but one. still 
broling inthe ashes, The flesh was nearly consumed, and the experienced eye 
of Squando told him the bones were too large for the maiden he was seeking. 
They were probably the bones of Mr Allen, who might have been killed and 
scalped in the onset, and perhaps his wife, with her cousin Elizabeth; had been 
carried away captive. 

Squando soon found the trail of the Presumpscut warriors, and followed them 
through the woods, 

After a rapid journey of six or seven miles, om ascending a small hill, he discov« 
ered them in the valley before him, where they bad made a ha!t to rest and refresh 
themselves, and rejoice over the achievements of the night.. They had made a 
large fire of brush, and were danting round it, and singing a wild song which 
Squando at once recognized as the usual song preceeding the offering of a haman 
sacrifice to the spirit ofsfire, and he knew that a captive was about to be commit 
ted to the flames. He rushed down the bill like a leaping torrent, and dashed in- 
‘0 the circle of the warriors. A captive was laying before him, bound hand and 
foot, and two stout warriors were just laying hands upon her to cast her into the 
flames. The first glance told Squando the captive was the fair maiden whom he 
sought, 

He sprang between her and the fire, and raising his tomahawk, commanded the 
Warriors to leave the captive. The warriors supposing it to be some sudden spiré 
itual movement of Squando, released their hold. He cut the bands that bound 
~. raised herto her feet, and conducted her in safety back to her father’s dwel- 
ing. 

It only remains to be added here, that Squando continued the inveterate enemy 
of the whites, till a general peace was effecied with the tribes the following year. 
The settlement of Saco Falls in the mean time was entirely broken np; the peo- 
ple at the fort, fearing to remain in the neighborhood of Squando, removed imme- 
diately and joined the settlement at Winter Harbor. 


The principal incidents of this story, and particularly those relating to the child; 
are historically true. —Eprror. 
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Hisroricat AND Secret Memorrs or THE Empress JOSEPHINE, FIRST 
Wire or Naro.eon Bonaparte. Translated from the French 
by Jacob M. Howard, Esq. of Detoit. In 2 Vols. Published by 
Cary & Hart, Philadelphia. For sale by I’. P. Markham & Bro., 


Detroit. 

We can give the reader but little idea of this Secret History by Josephine. To 
gay that it produces as much excitement asa popular romance, would not do it 

justice. To give the reader a description of it would be like trying to describe the 
rare flghts of an oloquent preacher, he must be heard to be appreciated; so with 
this work, it must be read to be understood. Short extract from the book. 

I was not now unhappy; but I peregived that 1 was by degrees becoming so. 
Napoleon dreamed of nothing but invasions. The whole extent of Europe was 
too circumscribed for his exploits. ** 1 mean,’’ said he to his courtiers, ** soon to 
be sole sovereign of the world. My house will one day occupy the principal thrones 
His hearers sometimes admitted the possibility of such @ result, and 
sometmes smiled with pity at heuring him reason thus. He ws not a man to 
take a single retrograde step hen he had once begun an undertaking. Discreet 
‘by nature, the conquests which he meditated were never kuown to others. He 
possessed the art of looking through the characters of men.* He despised them, 
but was, at the same time, master of the wonderful faculty of making them sub- 
servient to his purposes. 

The nearer my husband approached the highest step to which inconstant for- 
tune sometimes elevates men, the dimmer became the last gleam of earthly hap- 
piness which shone around me.  ’Tis true, I enjoyed a magnificent existence. 
My court was composed of persons of great name, of ladies of the first rank, who 
all solicited the honor of being presented to me. To some of them were assigned 
honorary situations in my family. The Duchess of Rochefoucauld was appointed 
dame Whonneur, and Madame Wals de Seran her attendant. I could no longer 
dispose of ny time. 1 was constrained to submit, at all times, to the rigcrous usa- 
ges of eliqaette; and the Emperor directed that it should be as severe as it had an« 
ciently been at the chateau of Versailles.t Of course, I was surrounded with all 
the appliances of the old monarchy, a thing which I perfectly anderstood, and 

which I was glad to see adopted. I also saw those new men who were infected 
with the crimes of the Revolution, coming humbly to solicit a look from the new 
Oh ! how despicable didthe human race then seem to me! I could not 


on earth.’’ 


queen. 


* ++ | despise men,” said he to me, one day, **because almost all those whosur- 
round me are vile and cotrupt. Such and such ones’ (naming them to me,) 
‘tare so vile towards me, that, should [ order it, they would sacrifice the peace of 
their families, and their dearest affections. I admit, it is very flattering to me to 
inspire such a blind confidence. Duroc, Berthier, Caulincourt, have often used 
the language of reinonstrance, for which they have certainly lost none of their mas- 
ter’s esteem. | am sure of the attachment of those three persons. One of them, 
you know, madame, has given me the moststrikivg proof of it, and that undercir- 
cumstauces of ihe gravest charecter, which I could sincerely wish, for the benor 
of the age, to forget. The great, when they command an act of injustice, are 100 
faithfully obeyed. We are certainly bound to resist courageously the public au- 
thorities, when they abuse their powers, powers entrusted to therh only to protect 
the people, and sustain the cignity of the state. Caulincourt has, I repeat, served 
me too faithfully. He has occasioned, both to himself and me, eternal regrets. 
You aloue, Josephine, were right; and I will here say to you, what Louis XVI. 
said, in speaking of her whom he regarded as his best friend: —*Muadame, yout 
solidity is worth more than that of most of my cousellors.’ [I am willing to admit 
the principle, that vour sex is sometimes more clear-sighted than ours. But, 
madame, don't let this flatter your vanity, for your faults are repeated so often.” 


Note by Josephine. 


t The Emperor held to every one’s doing his duty, and always sternly insisted 
upon it. He wanted every one to attend to the service with which he was charged, 
aud in the minutest details. He sometimes growled, and especialiy at the wome?- 
If, however, the person complained of had courage enough not to be awed by him, 
but to show him that he was without fault, he would beeome good-natared, and 
yay no more about it.— Vote by Josephine. 
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help bestowing some of my thoughts upon my old friends, who, like myself, dis- 
approved of Napoleon’s surrounding himself with such an infernal set. When- 
ever he withdrew himself from that herd of flatterers who perpetually besieged 
him, and did me the honor to yield me his confidence, I found iu this same Bowa- 
parte* the soldier’s father, the nation’s faithful and generous protector, and the 
most deterniined enemy of faction. 

lu order to give an air of legitimacy to Napoleon’s accession to power, he thought 
it necessary te go through the ceremony of a coronation, and commanded the re- 
quisite preparations for that event. There was not, however, according to his 
ideas, any bishep in France worthy to place the crown upon the head of the French 
Cesar. No one but the sovereign pontiff was competent to preside at the triumph 
of the modern Charlemagne. ‘There was, however, a good deal of difficulty iu 
determining the common father of the faithful to legalize in any way by his pres- 
ence, this worldly usurpation. But happily, the plan was managed with so much 
adroitness, that Napo'eon was enabled to congratulate himself upou the blind sub- 
mission of the sovereign of Rome. It was, certainly, to triueph over a great dau- 
ger to receive, so peacefully, the patrimony of Henry 1V.; but it was a far more 
dificult and signal achievement to overawe the Vatican, and to constrain the suc- 
cessor of the pontifis, who had so often menaced the most absolute kings with the 
Apostolic thunders, to come and humble himself before one who would faiu have 
been looked upon as the hero chosen by Providence to chastise men, re-establish 
religion, and rebuild her temples. 

Napoleon left Paris for the purpose of meeting the Holy Father. They saluted 
each other with the kiss of peace.t I experienced real sorrow at seeing the Ro- 
man pontiff. My heart sank within me; for everything seemed to me to foretell 
that these two men would become é¢nemies. The one was paying a visit to France 
to confirm the re-establishment of religion, while the other was intent apon nothing 
but the confirmation of his power and authority. 

We paid frequent visits to the august stranger who had deigned to become our 
guest. The Holy Father penetrated the secret desigus of Napoleon, who, in his 
turn, made his holiness the subject of his most careful observation. That pater- 
nal frankness which was at first evinced. now no longer united the two sovereigns; 
nor did that mutual respect which was at first manifested, any longer preside at 
their interviews. 

Napoleon was in the habit of visiting the Holy Father without any etiquette, 
though he preserved the external forins of respect towards him. It was easy to 
see, however, that Napoleon was becoming tired of thé ceremony. He said to 
me one evening—*t Madame, Pius VII. displeases me; wheuever the affairs of the 
church are alluded to, he becomes grave and silent, and seems to imagive himself 
atill sitting upon the pontifical throne.”’ 

As wife of the First Consul, 1 was happy, indeed, because I was enabled to ren- 
der him innumerable services ; but elevated to the rank of Empress, I found all 
the avenues to the throne sv beset by men of every condition, and of every faction, 
that I ceased to exert the same empire over Napoleon’s mind. Having reached 


*The Emperor on parade, and the Emperor at home with Josephine, were two 
such different persons that they would not have been taken for each other. The 
lormer wore a sad, cold, serious, and care-worn cauntenance: the latter, almost 
always an air of gaiety and good humor, enlivened with a smile. ade had, as 
every body knows, the finest teeth in the world, and was well shaped, notwithstan- 
ding his short stature. He had a delicate and well shaped hand, and he knew it, 
and took great pains with it. His leg and foot were alsu elegantly shaped. His 
stockings were neat and generally a good fit, though he seldom wore them tied.— 
Note by Josephine. 


tNapoleon brought the Pope from Fontainebleau to Paris in his own carriage. 
They sat tete-a-tete during this passage. What was remarkably singular about 
i, was the regiment of Mamelukes, who maiched immediately behind the carriage, 
accompanied by the whole of the guard. People laughed to see the Mahommedang 
viding with one another in respect for the vicar of Jesus Christ. The public fore- 
faw that the followers of the prophet would adorn the triumphal procession to No- 
tre Dame; and their curiosity was not on this occasion disappointed. That which 
many had supposed impossible, was, to the great astonishinent of the Rowish 


clergy, now realized; and on that b] . 
indie Gun , on that ever memorable day, the Crescent figured by the 
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say no more about it.— Vote by Josephine. 
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the height‘of human greatness, he thought himself invulnerable. Such, however, 
was inv frankness, that, at times, 1 ventured to tell him my whole mind, and 
point out the ways which I theught he ought to pursue. This nettled bim ; and 
after the coronation, he began to manifest a distrust of me. He was offended by 
the doubts I presamed to express as to the stability of his government, and be- 
came angry whenever | ventured to compare his court with the old court of Ver- 
seilles. In short, he told me | had better, henceforth, keep my sinister reflections 
to myself; and he forbade me, for the future, to censure the acts of his govern. 
meut. 

“I shall obey,’’ said I, **but I must reserve to myself the right to inform you of 
whatever scheme may be contrived against your personal safety, or against the 
tranquility of France.’ 

**At present,”’ said he, **my power is unassailable.”’ 

“Yes,” I replied, **while Josephine shall be your best friend”’—-laying stress upon 
those words, prophetic of misfortune. This made him seriously angry with me. 
‘You have lost your senses,’’ said he. I coldly replied: **Bonaparte, I noticed 
that those words make you turn pale—why should that be, if my prophecy is sense- 
less? I see that which might escape the observation of others. I see that your 
looks betray trouble within. What! coes the puissant Emperor of the Gauls trem- 
ble at the prospect of his own ruin, in case he shal] ever separate from his wife? 
I foresee that this terrible thought will often haunt you. Listen to me. With- 
hold your confidence from these new flatterers, who are vieing with one another in 
their pretended devotion to your interests. ’Tis the thirst of power which devours 
them; they burn to govern in your place. Svcha man as you ought, moreover, 
te understand the reason why his court is filled with such heartless adulation.” 
He cast at me a searching look, but his silence disarmed me; my courage failed 
me when I saw that his self-love was wounded by what I had said. I apologized, 
and promised to conform myself to his will, until at least, by the excess of my zeal, 
I should be able to curb it.* 


* The Emperor was one day about to undertake an important matter, when Jo- 
sephine besought him to put it off for a time, as it was Friday, and an unlucky day. 
** *Tis so, perhaps, to you; madame,”’ said he; **but itis the most fortunate in my 
life—I never sha!| forget that it was the day of our marriage.’’ ‘That is true,” 
replied the Empress, adding nothing further. 





THE POETRY OF THE POOR. 


BY R. NICOLL. 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Misfortune ia our crime ; 

We have been trodden under foot 
From all recorded time. 

A yoke upon our neck is laid, 
A burden to endure ; 

To suffer.is cur legacy— 
The portion of the poor! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
And scorned from day to day— 

Yet we have something of our own, 
Power cannot take away. 

By tyrants we are toiled to death— 
By cold and hunger killed ; 

But peace is in our hearts—it speaks 
Of duties all fulfilled ! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Nor house nor home have we— 

But there’s a heritage for us 
While we have eyes to see. 
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They cannot hide the lovely stars— 
Words in creation’s book— 

Althongh they hold their fields aud lands 
Corrupted by our look ! 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
And yet the fairest flowers 

That by the wayside raise their eyes— 
Thank God they still are ours; 

Ours is the streamlet’s mellow voice, 
And ours the common dew. 

We still can gaze on hill and plain, 
And field and meadow too. 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
But when the cheerful spring 

Comes forth with flowers upon her feet, 
To hear the thrustle sing ; 

Although we dare not seek the shades 
Where haunt the forest deer, 

The waving leaves we still can see, 
The humming birds can hear. 


We are lowly—very lowly— 
Our hedge-row paths are gone ; 
Where woodbines Jay their fairy hands 
The hawthorn’s ngst upon. 
Yet tender mercies still are felt, 
And heaven doth endure, 
And hears the prayers that upward rise 
Upon the afflicted poor ! 





THE ANGEL’S SEARCH. 


BY MRS. JANE L. SMITH. 





I cannot find the thing I seek, 
Through earth, or air, or sky ; 

*T will still elude my eager grasp, 
*T will still my search defy. 

In every unfrequented clime, 
In every well-known spot, 

I’ve sovght in vain the prize to find— 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me earth was beautiful, 
A garden, full of flowers, 

Of scented shrubs and pleasant plants, 
Of yines and myrtle powers. 

1 thought so till I saw the bloom 
Upon the roses fade, 

And marked the dry and withered leaves 
That strewed the wintry glade. 


They told me that the sunshine slept 
Upon earth’s verdant hills, 

And sparkled in the limpid course 
Of rippling mountain rills. 

I knew not that the glowing ray 
Must pale as night come on, 

And darkness shroud each fav’rite spot 
The sun had shone upon. 
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They spoke of towers, and palaces, 
Of domes and gilded fanes : 

I mark’d the ruins time had made, 
And felt my search was vain. 

In vain I’ve winged my rapid flight 
To earth’s remotest spot, 

In vain I’ve sought my prize to find 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me that the mind of man 
Was noble in its aim, 

Endowed with gifts which angels share, 
With powers which gods might claim ; 

Immortal in its destiny, 
It could not know d: cay, 

A spark from Heaven can ne’er go out, 
However faiut its ray. 


Elate with hope, I hover’d near 
At last my prize to find ; 

But ah! the mind of changing man 
Is fickler than the wind. 

For prejudice and wrong have warped 
Those minds I’ve dared to scan ; 

And gilded baubles change or mar 
This better part of man. 


They told me that the human heart 
Knew strong and changeless ties ; 
That naught but death could break the link 
Of kindred sympathies. 
I marked the glow that earthly love 
O’er every scene could fling ; 
E’en to an angel’s eve it seemed 
A pure and holy thing. 


Yet time would quench—estrangement chill 
The current of its flow; 

Naught but a mother’s love could bide 
Through this world’s weal or wo. 

I saw it cling to worthless ones, 
Herself, her love, forgot, 

It was almost the prize ie sought— 
One thing that changes not. 


They said that hope could cheer the soul 
ith an undying ray ; 

But I have seen its light illume— 
Grow pale—and fade away. 

Ob! earth has not one boon to give, 
Within its widest range, 

That feels not Time’s decaying touch, 
That knows not blight or change. 


I’}] spread my wings, and speed my flight 
Back to my starry home, 

Where kindred spirits chaunt their songs 
To greet me as ] come. 

Farewell, oh earth, in yonder sphere 
Is cast my happier lot, 

There ye may seek a better world— 
A world that changes not. 
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THE POOR MAN’S DOINGS. 


BY MRS. MARY FE. HEWITT. 





Oh, what were the pride of the rich man’s gold, 
Or the worth of each untilled rood, 

Were it not for the rough, hard-handed poor 
Who toil for their daily food. 


W hatever of labor the rich man needs, 
From the poor man’s hand must come— 

From the cradle rare of the new-born heir, 
To the coffiu and the sculptured tomb. 


The poor man swayeth the settler’s ax, 
Till the forests far retire; 

And the city springs on its phoenix wings 
O’er the brands of the log-house fire. 


He bandeth the earth with iron roads, 
And the steam-fed courser guides: 

And fearlessly he drives the steeds of the sea 
Wherever the rich man rides. 


He tills the plain till the ripened grain 
Is safe in the garner stored, 

And with rifle and snare he hunteth the fare 
That smokes on the rich man’s board. 


ile twineth the costly robes of pride, 
And reareth the stately dome ; 

And cleaves from the clod the marble god 
That stands in the rich man’s home. 


The gauds of beauty, the work of art, 
Whatever your wealth hath bought— 
Nay—the very gold that your coffers hold 
The poor man’s hand hath wrought. 


Then health to the rude and thrifty poor, 
And honor them evermore ; 

They ’mid the turmoil, earn the wages of toil, 
As your fathers did before. 


And think the reward of labor is health, 
That wealth is industry’s friend, 

That change is earth’s law, and soon the see-saw 
May rise at the poor man’s end. 





Number one Miscellany, we shall reprint sometime in July, and perhaps before 
that time. Our subscription list is running up very fast. As we cannot tell how 
many we may want, we shall put off the reprinf until we can know how many to 
print. We hope all who are pleased with the Miscellany, will do all they can to 
extendits circulation. 

The Miscellany, although but two months old, and commencing without a sin- 
gle subscriber, has a circulation of between one and two thousand. We have not 
obtained so great a circulation in so short a time by the use of capital. We commen- 
ced with very small means. The secret is, the Miscellany is universally popular 
with the better class of society. 
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Tuomsox’s Hicuen Artrametic, Desiavep ror Apvancew Crasses 1x Scuoots 
anp Acapemirs.—Mr. Thomson has the true idea of the subject he treats. His 


Arithmetics combine in au eminent degree two important qualities, viz clearness 
and precision, with a very great variety of examples. We have conversed with 
several individuals who hold the most prominent positions in connection with the 
higher schools in this State, and they all give Thomson’s Arithmetic the prefer: 
ence. These arithmetics are being introduced very rapidly into the schools in 
this State. We will just state that Mr. Thomson is the author of a Mental Arith- 
metic, designed for beginners, and also the Practical Arithmetic for those who are 
more advanced. We advise teachers and others who are connected with the 
schools, to examine these works before they purchase others. Published by Mark 


H. Newman, New York. 





Ninevah and its remains, with an account of a visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan and the Yozidis, or devil- worshippers; and an inquiry into the manners 
and arts of the ancient Assyrians. By Austin Henry Layard, Esq., D.C, L. In 
2 Vols. New York, G. P, Putnam publisher. For sale by F. P. Markham & Bro. 
Detroit.—The natural historian who delights to converse with the ancients, to learn 
their language, their habits, their history, &c. &c.; will read this new work with 
great pleasure. Mr. Layard, the author, has not only given in these vols. newly 
discovered facts pertaining to ancient Ninevah, but he has done more than this. 
The books abound with splendid plates, illustrating the various monuments and 
remains of that ancient city and people. The plates are really a great curiosity. 

We hope to be able to make some extracts in a future number. We will just 
say hero that Edward Robinson, D. D. author of ‘Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,’* etc., has written an introduction to these works; in which he speaks highly 


of Mr. Layard’s collections. 





Reader, if you are about to purchase a cooking stove, by all means buy Stew- 
art’s Summer and Winter Air-Tight. We have used a variety of cooking stoves, 
but none of them will compare with Stewart’s. _It is very convenient and uses 
the Jeast fuel of any with which we are acquainted. This stove issold by Penfield 
& Brother, 87, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. See advertisement on cover of the 


Miscellany. 





S. & E. B. Ward, of Newport, own, we believe, no less than eight steamboats. 
Three of his boats run from New Buffalo to Chicagoand Milwaukee. The Sam’! 
Ward, Detroit and Pacific run in connection with the Michigan Central Railroad. 
Mr. Ward is the proprietor of the new and handsome steamboat Atlantic. This 
boat runs from Detroit to Buffalo in the regular fast Railroad line. The Atlantic 
and May Flower form a daily line from Detroit to Buffalo, leave Detroit at 11 A. 
M. and are about 16 hours making the trip. 

The John Owen and Hollister leave Detroit every day for Toledo, at 9 A. M. 
The steamboat Arrow goes to Sandusky and returns every day. The above three 
boats all afford a fine opportunity for individuals to ride for health or pleasure.— 
hey are al! under the management of gentlemanly Captains. 
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FEMALE CHARACTER AND EDUCATION. 





BY SAMUEL GALLOWAY, A. M- 





4 HERE is no nobler characteristic of our age, and none which more 
strikingly proclaims the superiority of modern over ancient civilisa- | 
tion, than elevated female character. ‘The brightest eras of antiquity 
are unadorned by that redeeming radiance which female excellence | 
ever imparts. In the records of the past, the picture of man’s 
achievements is sketched in all the rich and varied coloring of fancy 
and of fact; whilst the portrait of woman’s deeds is sodrawn as to - 
hide from view those nobler features which are the appropriate orna- j 
ment, and mark her high original. We contemplate the grandeur of 
man’s enterprise in those magnificent monuments of skill and giant 
energy which have stood, like the rock-bound coast, unmoved by the 
waves which have buried all else in oblivion. We bow before the 
lofliness of his intellect, as we are warmed and invigorated by the 
power of those thoughts which yet remain as a central fire in the lit- 
erture of the world, and as we feel the tones of that commanding elo- 
quence which has thrilled the passion and intellect of successive ages. 
Amid all -he memorials which recall man’s glory, in the brighest 
periods of antiquity, there exists scarcely one which illustrates the dig- 
nity, purity, and moral power of the female. Her proudest eulogy, 
as given by Thucydides, is, “That the best of women is she of whom 
the least can be said, either of good or harm.” Her most cherished 
qualities were such as were personified by Venus, the adorned patron | 
of all licentiousness, and yet the chosen deity of the refined and clas- 
sic Greek. Alas! that depravity which changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like unto corruptible man, dragg- 
ed woman—heaven’s brightest emblem—from her high pre-eminence 
and crushed, with a tyranny dark as the mantle of midnight, those no- 
bler attributes which link her to angelic intelligences. But thanks to 
the genius of Christianity, the same power which “spoiled principali- 
ties, and made a show of them openly,” displayed, as one of the lofti- 
est trophies of its conquests, woman, rescued from the degradation of 
centuries. She rose a participant in the risen glories of her Lord, 
with the spirit of that redemption in her heart, and its cones upon her 
tongue, and walked abroad invested with that moral graadeur which 
burst upon the world, when the “Sun of righteousness arose with heal- 
ing in his wings.” It might be interesting to compare the past and 
present condition of the female, and exhibit the happy reformation 
which has been effected in her character and prospects by the spirit 
and power of Christianity; but our object, on the present occasion, is 
to vindicate her neglected interests by some remarks on the importance 
of female education. 
The first consideration which we would present upon the impor- 
tance of her education is, that to female is confided the direction and 
development of the infant mind. ‘There can be no higher nor more 
solemn office than to preside over the operations of immortal powers. 
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Words, thoughts, and actions, exhibited before the opening heart and 
intellect, are stamped with the seal of immortality. 


** A pebble on the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a river; 
A dew-drop on the baby plant 

Has warped the giant oak for ever. 


Upon the mother devolves the responsibility of giving those impress- 
ions which shall warm every vein, beat in every pulse, and remain im- 
erisheble as the elements of the soul. She watches the first beatings 
of the young heart, and ‘enshrines her own image so deeply in its 
sanctuary,” that its striking features shall survive the dissolution of the 
body. She occupies a station which no other teacher can possess.— 
She stands at the fountain head, observes the bubblings of the rivulet, 
and can mark the channel in which its waters may peacefully flow : 
other teachers have to stem the angry and chafed torrent, as _ it rolls 
impetuously on. Her authority is supreme, and her words fall as the 
voice of an oracle: the sway of others is disputed, and their motives 
questioned. She takes the canvas fresh from nature’s hand, and writes 
upon its surface the sentiments and passions of her own bosom ; others 
take it so overspread with the pencillings of other artists, that it can- 
not receive an original impression. How few acknowledge a moth- 
er’s power! When the ‘oak tree is felled, the whole forest echoes 
with it,” but a thousand acorns are planted, silently, by some unno- 
‘iced breeze. ‘The philosopher enriches the world by his labor, and 
his fame is heralded by every tongue: the mother lays the foundations, 
and rears the pillars of her country’s greatness, and her deeds are un- 
noticed and unknown. ‘The history of the world abounds with ex- 
amples of her commanding influence. Cornelia, asa lone star, stands 
out, amid the darkness and degeneracy of Roman matrons, illustrating 
a mother’s power. The expression, “these are my jewels,” displays 
her interest in the destiny ot her sons. As the mother of the Gracchi, 
she shines upon the page of history; and if the question be asked, why 
these men towered above their contemporaries in their virtuous a 
chievements, the answer may be found in the expression, Cornelia 
was their mother. 

Buta more brilliant illustration meets us in the the character of the 
‘father of his country.” Those h:gh intellectual and moral qualities, 
which imparted splendor and renown to his deeds, were not the sud- 
den or fitful flashes of impulse or passion—that patriotism which blazed 
brightest amid the perils of the darkest hour—that devotion which 
deepened as dangers thickened, and those commanding virtues, which 
temptations only fortified, were the product of those principles which 
were mingled with the lessons of his childhood. As we gaze upon 
the brilliant specimen of merit and distinction, we learn the secret of 
his greatness in the simple but expressive inscription, ‘ Mary, the 
mother of Washington,” which marks the tomb-stone of the American 
matron. Such were the nuble endowments which characterized this 
female, and such her acknowledged influence in mouldering the charac- 
ter of her son, that it was remarked by a British officer, that it was 
not strange that America produced great men, since she could boast of 
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such mothers. If such be the high vocation of woman, of what un- 
speakable importance is her education! Is any magnificent work of 
architecture to be erected, which shall outvie, in taste, splendor, and 
durability, the noblest specimens of its kind—which may be looked 
upon as a splendid embodment of the taste and refinement of its foun- 
ders, to whom but to the educated and skilful artisan is such a work 
committed ? 

And shall there be less importance attached to the skill and educa- 
tion of an architect, whose high and holy office is to sketch the plan, 
lay the foundations, and rear the columns of a mighty intellectual and 
spiritual edifice; whose outer walls may crumble into dust, but whose 
inner and nobler fraine shall remain imperishable as the throne of 
God? If we would have patriots, whose love of country wil! become 
a passion. pure as the breath of heaven, and interwoven with the ele- 
ments of the soul—statesmen who shall tower, as the sons of Anak, in 
intellectual and moral stature—and Christians, who shall be mighty in 
the impulses of a benevolence which, as a bright zone, will belt the 
globe, we must educate her who will mingle with the music of the 
cradle the spirit-stiring sentiments of liberty and love, whisper in the 
ear those high and holy prineiples which will expand with the forming 
heart and intellect, and open up to the windows of the soul that bright- 
er light which ever wakes up “longings after immortality.” 

Another consideration in favor of the importance of female educa- 
tion is, the influcnce which educ ited females may exert in creating and 
sustaining a purified public sentimennt. We are constituted with 
susceptibilities to woman’s influence, strong as are our tendencies to 
some form of religion; and it is as necessary, for the moral man, and 
the consecrecration of society, that this influence should be ennobled 
by education, asa pure system of theology for the excellence and lofty 
aspirations of the soul. The fact that mankind will sink into the basest 
idolatry and most grovelling superstition, where the light of revelation 
is unknown and unfelt, is not more strikingly depicted on the page 
of history, than the kindred fact, that licentiousness and every species 
of moral abomination will riot with unrebuked violence whee err r 
and ignorance mark female character. I need not tell my readers 
that this influence, as it may be ennobled or debased, is omnipotent for 
weal or wo. It hasa power which overmatches all authority—a ter- 
ror which arms cannot inspire, and a persuasiveness more immediate 
and touching than the thrilling eloqnence of the world’s best orators. 
This was the influence which brought the haughty and imperious Ca- 
sar, at whose voice armies quaked, a willing captive tu the power of 
Cleopatra. It was this which caused Mark Antony to forget his con- 
quests, and to prefer a woman’s smiles to the dreams of glory and hom- 
age of thousands. And who, that has read thetale of the days of chiv- 
alry, has not recognized a revolution, produced by the same power 
which pervaded the manners, customs, an! institution of Europe ! 
Yes, so resistless was women’s sway at that period, that, had she been 
educated in heart and intellect, she might have originated and consum- 
mated a reformation which would have girdled the globe with results 
as extensive and brilliant as followed the deeds of Martin Luther.— 
This is the influence which may and must, by education, become the 
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strongest palladium of the morals and institutions of our country. 
Even now, comparatively undeveloped as are her proper and peculiar 
energies, her controlling power and moral superiority are distinctly 
recognized in the standard of character which public sentiment has 
established for the sexes. Vice in a female is like a “stain on an an- 
gel’s robe.” When she falls from virtue, she falls, like Lucifer, ney- 
ertorise again. The abandoned man, who wantonly snaps the ten- 
derest ties, may walk abroad unhurt and unrebuked, tossing his guilty 
head in contempt and derision ; whilst the poor agonized victim of his 
wickedness is even torn from the hiding-place which she sought to 
weep over the desolatien of her hopes, that she may be erucified afresh 
by the ridicule of the world. We ask not that this standard of char- 
acter may be lowered, but we ask (and if we mistake not, the signs of 
the times indicate the speedy approach of the happy day) that the 
moral power which the female possesses may be so nerved, by high 
intellectual and moral culture, that around all her associatious shall be 
thrown a sanctity and energy which will, as the lightuing’s glance, 
rive his inmost soul, who, reeking with the impunity of unrepented 
crime, would seek her society. 

But there is another view in which this influence, as it mingles with 
and controls the tide of public sentiment, may perhaps be more strik- 
ingly exhibited. Contemplate that young man. Yesterday he was 
in the haunts of dissipation, scoffed at the claims of Christianity, 
pointed the finger of derision at those who pleaded virture’s cause, 
gloried in the shame of his ungodliness. To-day he visits the female 
circle. How changed his appearance—how graceful and decorous his 
actions—how he padlocks his lips as the profane sentiment rises to his 
tongue—how he casts his eyes around as if danger lurked in his path; 
how he trembles at the tone that tells of yesterday fall upon his ears! Ah! 
he feels the overawing influence of female purity and intelligence. 
There is no heart so sunk and stupified, none so debased, that the felt 
presence of a nabler heart will not inflhaence—none that can withstand 
the stern rebuke of a pure-minded lady—a rebuke which, as the voice 
of an earthquake, sends a thrill of terror into the darkest bosom. Ed- 
ucate the female, and this chastening energy will become universal as 
the flow of the atmosphere; and, like a flame of holy fire, it will settle 
upon the manners and morals of the world. Now it is hidden asa 
light under a bushel—then it will become as a city set upon a hill; 
now it merelv falls upon the tongue—then it will speak from the pen, 
aud on the wings of the press be borne to the eye of every individual ; 
it is uttered in the feeble notes of the uneducated—then, clothed with 
argument, eloquence, and appeal, like the omnipresent energy of na- 
ture it will 


** Live through all life—extend through all extent— 
Spread undivided—operate unspent.” 


Let educated ladies bnt combine and concentrate this influence, which 
is their peculiar native endowment, and let the exalted sentiments of 4 
high intellectual and spiritual education, as inscribed upon a bright 
banner, ever float before their minds, warm their hearts, and inspire 
their actions, and they will do more for the glory of their country, 
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than “lofty battlements, moated gates, or cities proud, with spires and 
turrets crowned;” and, like the vestal virgins of antiquity, they will 
keep alive the sacred fire of patriotism and religion—not merely upon 
one altar, or in one temple, but in the hearts of all people, and wher- 
ever the power of knowledge, harmonizing with purity of affection, 
extends. 

The importance of female education is better understood as it comes 
in contact with our most interesting associations. Home is the palace 
of the soul; and who does not wish to see that not only hallowed by 
affection, but illumined with those lights which constitute the glory of 
the moral universe ? Is she not lovelier, whose heart is mellowed 
with the modesty of true science—whose eye kindles with the mingled 
fire of elevated thought and pure feeling, and whose countenance is 
invested with those radiant lines of thought, which, like stars on the 
broad canopy of heaven, tell of a bright spirit within? Is that not a 
happier paradise, where the educated wife mother, or sister, may lead 
the mind to fountains, at which it may quaff pleasures adapted to its 
immortal capacities—where she may point to flowers and fiuits that 
never grow old—open up the world’s magnificene and variety to the 
astonished vision and aspiring intellect, and breathe over the brilliant 
scenery the rich fragrance of deep, devouf feeling? ‘The presence of 
such a female, to the cultivated mind, like the presence of God to the 
saint, will never become irksome—the more frequent the communion, 
the more varied will be the delight; and the admiring heart, as it con- 
templates the movements and manner of such an one, can well adopt 
the poet’s language— 

**With goddess-like demeanor, forth she went, 
Not unattended, but on her as queen, 
A pomp of winning graces waited still ; 


And from about her shot darts of desire 
Into all eyes, to wish her still in sight.” 


How blessed a refuge does a home, watched by such ministering 
spirits, become, when desolation reigns without, and the pining heart 
sighs for enjoyment! The rill, the rivulet, the meadow, the lawn, the 
grove, the forest, and all the rich variety of nature’s magnificence 
which surrounds the earthly paradise, may res. e the mind, and capti- 
vate its tates and sympathies. How tame such scenery, compared 
With the grand panorama, all adorned with tbe discoveries and utilities 
of science, the magnificence and splendor of art, the treasures and lux- 
uries of literature, and, above all, the cheering anticipations and en- 
Jjoyments of religion, which spread out before the delighted heart, as by 
the magic of enchantment, at the bidding of educated females! What 
son, educated amid the thrilling associations of a home, enriched with 
all that can refine the sansibilities, expand the intellect, and ennoble 
the hrart, will ever be found a prodigal in a far country, re- 
creant to the hopes and anticipations of his bygone and better days, his 
mother’s name forgotten, and her example unfelt ? | What husband, 
blest with the affection and communion of a wife who has linked him, 
In sympathy and noble purpose, with the loftiest achievements of in- 
tellect—introduced him to a companionship with master-spirits of all 
ages, will ever become so debased as to exchange the dirth-right of 
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such an inheritance for the miserable pottage of this earth’s low and 
degrading pursuits? 

But the importance of female education appears more prominently, 
in its influence, in elevating, intellectually and morally, its possessor. 
Some may not understand the various and extensive power of educa- 
ted mind, in its multiplied relations; but all, either by observation or 
experience, appreciate education as a rich source of enjoyment. There 
are intellectual joys to which the possessor clings as the Christian to 
the altar of his God, and after which the uneducated sigh as for the 
light of immortality. | Contemplate that lady, whose mind has been 
illumined with the light, and enriched the stores of varied knowledge. 
She has no sympathy with the vain and frivolous amusements which 
charm the untaught; for she has exchanged the gay wings of the but- 
terfly for nobler pinions, by which she may soar to the skies. She is 
undisturbed by the jealousies, suspicions and calvumnies which torture 
the vacant mind, and poison the springs of social and domestic tife ;— 
these come over her as harsh discord upon the ear attuned to harmo. 
ny, and her spirit, like the peaceful dove, seeks a purer atmosphere. 
She has no talent for unriddling the dark insinuations which fall upon 
her ear, and no taste for inferpreting the dreams and predictions of 
the busy prophetess. She quits the narrow sphere of prejudice and 
passion, and is borne aloft, by the impulses of a new and sublime life, 
to a luftier theatre, where a range opens up adequate to the aspirings 
of a nobler spirit. She watches the tide of emigration that rolls over 
the land—contemplates the rising grandeur of her country—meditates 
upon the enlarged plans of philanthropy and religion—unrolls the map 
of the world, and, as from aa observatory, looks abroad upon the vari- 
ous moral conflicts which are agitating its interests—sees kingdoms 
rising and falling—scans the discoveries of science—surveys those 
moral enterprises which are spreading the brightness of a better day 
around the depravity and darkness of earth’s multitudes, and in the 
spirit and practice of a kind instructress, interprets to her family and 
friends the varied signs of the times, and the mighty events which 
cluster around the movements of the age. Nor is she confined to the 
present in the sources of her gratification ; for the same power which 
confers the privilege of a delightful participation in the movements of 
this age, lifts the curtains which shroud the past from view, and se- 
cures a rich inheritance in its choicest possessions. The scenes of 
other days rise at the bidding of her will, and memory throws them 
before her vision. She walks over the ground consecrated by the 
deeds of divinity, and the announcement of eternal life to fallen hu- 
manity—visits every spot hallowed by interesting associations ; and 
as she marks the traces of mighty events and ancient glory, the illus- 
trious dead of centuries troop up before her, and alike rivet the steady 
gaze and warm emotion of her enraptured intellect and heart. Con- 
ducted by the same kind patroness, she visits the land of story and of 
song—stands amid the ruins of that architectural magnificence which 
has given immortality to the genius of antiquity—looks at the grove 
where Socrates breathed his lessons of philosophy—glances her eye 
over the scenery which once surrounded the masters of oratory and 
poetry, and movos over the plains where once assembled the wisdom 
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of the world, and where once assembled the wisdom of the world, and 
where was exhibited the daring and devotion of the first-born free- 
men. In a word, memory spreads before her delighted view the grand 
panorama of sixty centuries, and enables her to thread its mighty 
events, and to commune with the those who participated in its loftiest 
deeds. Who doubts the importance of preparing the mind for the lux- 
ury of such entertainment? But science unseals still richer fountains 
of pleasure. She walks abroad upon the earth, and nature, as by en- 
chantment, throws open the gates of the vast temple of the universe, 
and admits her interested spectator of its profound mysteries. To her 
eye are unfolded all the varied phenomena of matter. She knows 
how the air bears to her the tones of music, and the melodies of ten 
thousand voices, and how light diffuses joy over the animate and inan- 
imate creation. With Newton, she can admire its nature and results 
in the rainbow which bespangles the vault of heaven, and in the tele- 
scope, by which other worlds are brought to move before her eyes. 
With Franklin, she can bring the lightning from the thunder cloud, 
and play familiar with that fluid, which spreads its terrific agencies 
over the empire of matter. With the astronomer she can scale the 
heavens, scrutinize the vastness of other planets, examine their rela- 
tions, their distances, their course, their saltellites, with all their influ- 
ences upon this globe of ours, and all the glories of their being—in a 
word, itis her privilege and high prerogative to gaze with rapture and 
delight upon that is grand, beautiful and picturesque in that temple in 
which she worships and adores. Nor is this all. The spirit of re- 
ligion, ever the kind attendant and handmaid of true science, will lead 
her “through nature up to nature’s God.”” Asher mind expands with 
the splendors of the material universe, her heat will be taught to feel 
the holiest impress of that love which planted the stars in the firma- 
ment; and as she looks abroad, 


** She calls the beauteous scenery all her own ; 
Hers are the mountains, and the valleys hers, 
And the resplendent rivers hers to enjoy, 

With a propriety which none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, smilling, say, My Father made them all.’’ 


For the Miscellany. 
SABBATH MUSINGS. 





BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 





Hear ye the soft sound of that distant bell 
How dreamily its music seems to float 
Through the charmed air—I love its cadence well, 
For often hath it summoned me to prayer, 
And now with magic power it bids the care, 
And strife, and tumult of the world depart, 
And leads my waiting spirit upward, where 
The Saviour communes with the pure in heart. 
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I’ve listened to sych music as doth swell 

The human heart with raptuous joy or pain, 

Yet have the simple tones of that Church bell, 
A charm for me that nothing else may claim, 
Should all else change in me, and I become 
Lost, ruined, reckless. yet thy voice sweet bell 
Linked with the memory of my earlest home, 
My childhood’s simple faith, my girlhood young 
And innocent, could never lose its spell 

Until this heart was cold, these lips were dumb, 
For there is ever, in the worst man’s heart, 
Some dim vet sweet remembrance, which hath power 
To bid the fiends that haunt his soul depart, 

And wake the memory for a little hour, 

Of childhood’s careless joys, and lightsome cares, 
Green island in life’s desert, seen afar 

Across the lengthning space of weary years, 

Yet sight more welcome than the Northern star 
In darkest night, to stormi-tossed mariner. 


Ah, many things recall its glow to me, 

The swallows song, the dandelions bloom, 

The ceaseless humming of the summer bee, 

The cool dark grass, the clover’s fresh perfume, 

Dear happy memories when with the footstep free, 

I wandered fearless through the pine woud’s glooin, 
Enchanted by its murmerous melody 

Wondering if spirits made the wood their home, “ 
Or climbed with childish pride the tallest tree, 

Trusting that angel eyes watched over me, 
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But see, the teardrops gather fast and bright, 
From the heart’s foutain, never thus before, 
At, that dear sound, but let them fall to-night, 
For I shall hear thy tones sweet bell no more, 
When next my brethern gather I shall be 

A wanderer, afar from them and thee, 

My voice no more may mingle in their prayer, 
Yet shall my heart return to worship there, 
Ancient and holy church, when I ferget 

Thee and thine altars, when this wandering heart 
Offers at other shrines its sacrifice, 

Then may the Holy One from me depart, 
And blot my name from out the book of Life. 


Well may thy children love and worship thee, 
Pianted in persecutions darkest night, 

Watered by tears and blood of martyzed saints, 
Nor vainly have they suffered, though the seed 
Lay darking long, yet it hat sprung to light, 
And ’neath the shadow of the mighty tree 

We raise to God our songs of jubilee. 
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Farewell sweet music, lingering on my ear 

Thy tones are still, and theugh so silent now, 

Will echo in my heart for many a year, 

Waking the memory of this holy hour, 

This Sabbath eve so cloudless and so fair 

These thoughts of heaven, and make me strong to share 
Life’s earnest struggle, till my rest is there. 


Ann Arzor, May 6th, 1849, 


‘ 
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BY REY. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 





Tue works of nature were designed by our Creator to exert a 
sowerful influence over the human mind. They were brought into 
existence to represent his character and exhibit his ineffable glory. 
A revelation, spiritual in its nature and objects, would not be suitable 
impress us, had it not the material universe for its foundation. ‘The 
laws of intellect, as found in man, require that there should be an ap- 
yeal to the senses, before there is an appeal to the spiritual part of our 
constitution; and consequently, such a system as Christianity presup- 
joses, a prior manifestation of God, through a material medium. 
Uur ideas of omnipotence, omnipresence, and eternity, are insepara- 
uly associated with the physical universe. If the mind desire to en- 
arge these sentiments, it involuntarily resorts to this instrumentality, 
ind amid the wonder of a fair extending universe, quickens its con- 
eptions of the native grandeur of Jehovah. It is therefore not 
strange, that the inspired writers should pay so much deference to na- 

ie. If they were not philosophers by profession, they were in fact. 

nd, prompted by its instructions, they maintained the importance and 
lignity of the elder revelation. Had they depreciated nature to ele- 
\ale Inspiration, there would at once have been an interruption of their 
armony, and so far from gaining any advantage thereby, Christianity 
vould have lost its strongest authentications. 

The introduction of sin has so weakened the intellect and corrupt- 
d the heart, that the influence of nature has been diminished. It has 
ot, however, been destroyed. All morbid action of mind and matter 
sbut a diversion of said action from its original law. The power of 
uature is now seen in the false uses made of it. First of these abuses 
of the material universe—first in its intellectual connections—and first 
i its pernicious agency——is the doctrine of Atheism. It is the most 
remarkable form of that ogriginal sentiment—the love of nature. 
(he essence of this system is a subordination of the intellect to the 
senses, ‘he labored reasonings of an atheistic mind are based on 
ine supposition that nature gives evidence of a God, and thus, the 
\theist is offensive; that of the Theist is defensive. No mortal man 

‘competent to the task of sustainingthe withering hypothesis of Athe- 
‘m. The variety and number of the objects, indicating a supreme 
Wisdom and a sov ereign power, render the undertaking of the Atheist 
erfectly hopeless. ‘Lo decide this momentous question, he would 

ave to make the circuit of the globe, and inv estigate all its laws and 
ollocations. If he were to omit the examination of a single flower, 
orneglecct a solitary object, that flower, that object might be the very 

thing ‘that would demonstrate the being and attributes of God. If he 
Were to avoid one secluded vale, that vale might teem with the proofs 
of adevine skill, and smile in the glory of the creative hand. The 
usual evidence empl gyed by Atheist to éstablish their system, illus- 
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trates its weakness and its entire want of adaptation to the popular 
mind. The metaphysical argument, on which so much stress is laid, 
cannot be comprehended by the ordinary classes of intellect, even 
supposing it had any claims or credence. ‘T’o be an Atheist it may 
be safely said, a man must leave the common and familiar paths of 
reason, and resort to labyrinthine walks of pure metaghysics. How 
can the crowd ever be induced to do this? The history of Atheism 
proves the truth of this observation. Its tenets were confined to , 
few philosophers in ancient Greece and Rome. Despite of the gen- 
ius of Hume, it made no progress among the less erudite classes of 
English society. The best safeguard against error is generally found 
in strong, manly common sense, and common sense is usually the in- 
heritance of those who have not educated their genius to the destruc- 
tion of their native wisdom. 

Men too often overlook the great fact, that intellect is only safe in 
its moral investigations, when the heart, regulated by honest princi. 
ples, accompanies it. The rise and progress of Atheism have bee 
marked by intellectual features alone. ‘lhe truth of the divine exis. 
tence addresses the moral sense and the moral feelings as much as the 
intellect. It is by their instrumentality that we chiefly sympathize 
with it. A man may forget his moral nature, if he be demonstrating 
a problem in Euclid, but not if he be sitting in judgement on the pro- 
babilities of Jehovah’s being. ‘The cases are not similar; the sani 
principles and laws are not involved. Is it at all singular, then, that 
in the intellectual days of Greece and France, when moral principle 
was so much discarded, that intellect should have enthroned Atheism 
on the imagined ruins of the Divine Throne? ‘There is a blindness 
that springs from gazing too long and too intently on the dazzling san, 
and is this to be charged to the want of light, or to its abundance ! 
so it is with mere intellect. Without reverence for the sublime name 0: 
(zod—without affection for the attributes of God—without a veil for 
its profane vision—it rushes into too close contact with Him who 
dwells in unapproachable light, and, smitten with sudden darkness, 
-urns to the humble multitude, and pours forth its feeble vengeance in 
denying the existence of the universal sovereign. 

The social feelings of man have two objects. The one is God ; the 
other is his fellow. The noblest form of these sentiments is religion. 
A man is just as much necessitated to seek society in God, if he woull 
realize the dignity and pleasure of his social naturé, as he is to ha 
intercourse with the brootherhood of the world. If, mow, the humau 
tendencies of our social feelings were diverted from their appropriate 
channels—if man were to blot out the memory of al! those whose im- 
ages constitute the inner companionship of the spirit—and turn coldiy 
away from the friends that share in his sorrows and joys, could he re- 
place the vacancy with any object in nature? The same fact applies 
to the other form of the social sentiment. If man excbude the ideo! 
(sod from his mind, and cast away the golden censer, with which, 3s* 
worshipful priest, he should minister humbly and thankfully, before 
the high altar of the highest heaven, what can he expect, but that" 
melancholy want of intercourse with God should torment his bereaved 
spirit? ‘The idea of God is powerful even with those who do not pl 
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foss personal religion. It is a refuge in distress. It is the endorse- 
ment of virture. It is the pledge of immortality: It is the safeguard 
of truth. It is the defence of law. It is the preservative of life. It 
is the basis of morality. ‘Tell us not, if this idea be abandoned, man 
can find companionship in the works of nature. Tell us not, that the 
cireling skies and the fresh landscape will charm his spirit and minis- 
ter to his delights. Never, never. If the material universe be chance 
work, it is nothing to us, for there is no provision within us, for sym- 
pathy with chance, and of consequence, none, with its productions. 
( ould we come to the conclusion, that American liberties and Ameri- 
san government are offspring of blind chance, would not their majesty 
and interest at once sink? Is it not the: memory of the pilgrim fath- 
ers, is it not the association of Washington: and his brave compatriots 
with the freedom and powor of this nation,.that warms our attachment 
to the hills and valleys of our native land? Separate God from his 
iniverse, and the beauty of stars fades. and the splendor of the sun 
vanishes; a double curse:then falls upon.man—the-curse of depravity, 
and the curse of orphamage ! 

The power of nature is seen in the-snperstition that it engenders in 
incultivated and misguided minds. Whenever sbperstitutijon assumes 
the form of religion, it becomes the: dominant principle of the bosom, 
ind sways a sovereignty of the most fearful character. The elements 
of true religion are wisdom, and fear, and hope. The elements of su- 
yerstition are ignorance and fear. The check on fear is removed by 
the absen@e of hope, and the channel in: which it should run, is de- 
stroyed by the prevalence of ignorance. Invested with the suprema- 
ev of the inner nature, bound by no law, fear becomes the tyrant of 
the spirit. Its requirements are without mercy, and its punishments 
without compassion. It changes good into evil. It has no blessings 
» bestow, except at the expense of the direst tortures. Its eye is fix- 
ed more on hell than heaven. Wherever intellectual imbeeility has 
deen found, there it has met with its congenial soil. Asiatic nations, 
reposing sendy a sultry sky, and luxuriatingamid the riches of nature 
‘we ever shown its horrible features in the: fullest degree. If Mo- 
iammedism did no other good, it served to curtail its-power, though in 
the end it deve loped principles pernic ious to morals and society. 

nt he milder forms of supersition are built upon the appearances and 

‘urrences of nature: If they have-not a religtous cast, still, they 
we to be viewed as injurious to the mind: 

The song of the whip-poor-will near the-house will alarm the timid 
wither, and lead her to apprehend that death is approaching with its 
Wlitted sceptre. The- howling of a: dog-before: the door will awake 
‘milar apprehensions. The falling of a looking-glass will throw the 
‘wey into a violate state-of feverish excitement. A dream will haunt 
its subject from de ay today. Any undertaking commenced on Friday 
must need& result unsuccessfully. Various other: forms of popular su- 
erstition abound. The: foundatlon principle of all such superstitions 
san erroneous view of tlie economy of providence. The: policy of 
‘hat economy is secrecy.. Its wisdbm: is unrevealed—its purposes are 
lidden. If it were revealed, its nature:would at once be changed and 
'S objects thwarted. Does not superstition arrogate far too much +o 
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itself, when it presumes to determine on the divine procedures by suck; 
insignificant circumstances? Does it not invade Jehovah’s own chos- 
en dominion, girted around with dark clouds, and take the attitude of 
his annointed phophet? If such things be worthy of regard, it must 
be either because they belong to nature or miracles. Do they belong 
nature? No, for their unnaturalness is the supposed ground of con- 
fidence inthem. Dothey belong to miraculousinterferences? Then, 
where is their warrant? where is the promise on which they are res. 
ted? The ancient object of miracles was to attest truth, but, in this in- 
stance, it is to announce truth. 

The faults of early education, no doubt, give rise to these supersti- 
tious tendencies. A foolish nurse may impart such a bias to a child's 
mind, as that its imagination will be ever divining futurity from the 
most familiar circumstances, Impressions made upon the susceptible 
intellect before reason can think and decide, seldom obey the laws of 
a regulated mind. Arguments cannot reach them. ‘The channel of 
the canal may be dug, but who can draw lines by which the river 
shall run? The wayward fancy oftens gets the start of reason and be- 
comes uncontrollable. 

Any warrant drawn from certain facts in scripture, in confirmation 
of superstitious signs, must be regarded as unauthorized. If Jehovah 
did, in olden times, speak in dreams and visions, it was in fulfilment ot 
a great plan that he was executing. Are circumstances similar now! 
If the prophetical system were maintained once, does it follow that it 
is now in operation? The object of all these miraculous interferences 
was to bring the world into such a condition as to render miraculous 
interferences undesirable and unnecessary. ‘That condition has been 
secured. No man has now any right to lvok for the will of Jehoval 
beyond the Bible, and the fixed ordinations of nature. If he do, ii 
depréciates these standards, and by multiplying forms revelation, e1- 
feebles the great principles on which true revelation stands. 

Another illustration of the power of nature over the human mind 
is presented in poetry. The office of this noble art is to discern the 


+} 


beauties of nature. It is the interpreter of those symbols that fill tl 
universe. It is the Priestess, offering up sacrifices from mountail 
tops, radiant with golden sunshine. ‘The names of Prophet and Poe! 
were anciently one, and what could more significantly mark the illu 
tritious work of the Poet than this circumstance? There are two em: 
nent advantages derived from poetry. ‘The first is, it expresses truth. 
known and felt in such a way, as that they may be known better a 
felt more deeply than ever before. All of us understand the import «! 
filial affection towards our mothers, but if we persue Cowper’s lines 
on receiving his mother’s picture from Norfoll:, the delightful sent 
ments involved in our greatful love appear invested with new beat 
and strength. The second advantage is, it has a sphere belonging 0! 
ly to itself. Ifa man were to employ his reason in producing a pro* 
work on the plan of Milton’s Paradise Lost, he would be viewed ® 
approaching a state of intellectual alienation, and malignant critics 
might sport with him, as spiders sport with luckless flies, that have be 
come entangled in their skilfully woven net. A number of gre 
minds that now exert a prodigious influence over thought and sett: 
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ment, would have been comparatively lost to the world, but for 
this medium of mental exertion. 

The sublimest form of knowledge is theology ; the next is history. 
Without theology, we should be ignorant of eternity; without history, 
we should be ignorant of time. Without the one, we should know 
nothing of God; without the other, we should know nothing of man. 
We are indebted to poetry for much of our theology and history. It 
was in poetry, that Isaiah recited the magnificent strains of redemp- 
tion; it was thus that David echoed the sweet strains of the seraphim. 
lt was in poetry, that the early legends of nations were embodied. 
Heaven and earth have honored it. See the poet acting as the priest 
of his éountry’s religion ; see him preserving natioal events from ob- 
livion by recording them in poetic language ; see him standing upon 
ihe mount of vision, and writing the annals of future ages; see him 
holding rapt communion with the Invisible ! 

The source of poetry is nature. If it describe spiritual things, by 
its natural things. Its eye is ever open to beauty, and its ear to melo- 
ly. Wherever it meets with the traces of the creative skill, there it 
erects an altarand worships. If, with Mungo Park, it discovers a small 
tuft of green grass, in the barren desert, it sings its praise. If, with 
Alexander Selkirk, it occupies the ocean-isle, with the expanse waters 
around, and the expanse of firmament above, it sings in Cowper’s 
strains : 

** Lam monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the centre all round to the sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute.”’ 

The most popular of recent poetry has been of the descriptive 
character. It has pictured nature in her manifold aspects. It has in- 
spired a taste for her communion, such as was never felt before. If 
Cowper commenced this style of poetry, Wordsworth has probably 
carried it to perfection. ‘The genius of Lord Byron is never so pow- 
erful as when it sings : 

**] live not in myself, but I become 

Portion of that around me; and to me 

High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 

Of cities tortue; I can see 

Nothing to Joathe in nature, save to be 

A link reluciant in a fleshly chain, 

Classed among creatures; where the soul! can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 

Of ocean, or the stars mingle, and not in vain.”’ 

It must be acknowledged, however, that Byron’s appreciation of vis- 
ible nature was at the expense of society, and consequently, it was a 
morbid sentiment. Let a mind be properly balanced, and its love of 
the material universe and society will exist and operate together. The 
misanthropy that discolors all the writings of this celebrated poet, is 
probably only assumed, for no man could be glive to the charms of na- 
ture as he was, and be dead to all social sensjbilities. Is not beauty a 
unit—and sublimity a unit? If a man love the beautiful and the su- 
blime in nature with true ferveney, how can he hate the beautiful and 
the sublime, that are ever shining through these thin vestments of mor- 
tality, and like the twilight sky, reflecting a departed glory? 
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When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 
Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust, 
And a ruin at last for the earthworm to cover, 
The Lady of Kingdoms lay low in the dust. 
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Too long it hath been said and snng, 
; My country, unto thee, 
Thy banner floats on every gale, 
Thy keel ploughs every sea ; 
O’er every continent and isle 
Thine ifluence is flung, 
And not a spot on earth, but knows 
The accents of thy tongue ; 
bg Not Rome had wider spreading sway, 
a Nor Greece, when Greece was young. 


‘Too much thou ‘has exalted been, 

4 Too much with pride of place, 
it Thou hast been led to overween 

i Thyself and all thy race ; 

Thou hast grown proud and arrogant, 

; While sitting like a queen, 
% With couchant hon by thy side, 

| Upon thy throne marine ; 
Not any one might say thee nay, 

Nor come thy will between. 


i But what will Hist’ry say of thee 

Py In some not distant day, 

e! When broken is thy rod of rule, 

ft And ended is thy sway ; 

Be When thou hast known decline and fall 
i ‘ As Rome before thee knew : 

ys When Time for thee hath spread the palf 
| ie And death hath pierced thee through, 

} i! And reckoned isthe great account 

iy . Where all must have their due? 


’ How hast thou used the boundless power 
That unto thee was given ? 
The seeds of good thou had’st to sow, 
How have they grown and thriven ? 
The barren places of the earth 
ty Hast thou like gardens made ? 
he Do arid wildernesses smile 
Late With green bough and with blade ? 
And doth the gospel sunlight shine 
Where all before was shade ? 


Thou answerest, ye, the mental waste 
f Is now a waste no more ; 
HS My missionaries have gone forth 
; To every distant shore; 
: My merchaut-ships have crossed the main 
To civilize mankind ; 
No more the savage is a brute, 
rt The heathen no more blind ; 
rf And broken are the chains which bind 
The body or the mind. 
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>Tis even so—thou hast done this, 
And unabashed might’st stand 

Before the judgment seat, bué there 
Are red spots on thy hand, 

And Pride is throned upon thy brow, 
And Hatred in thy heart ; ‘ 

From many a fair and fertile realm 
Thou badest Peace depart ; 

And oft with words of brotherhood, 
Didst act a foeman’s part. 


How will the Hindoo testify, 
And how the brave Affghan, 
The dweller by the Yellow Sea, 
The red Canadian ? 
Will not thy sister Erin have 
A mournful tale to tell ? 
Will not accusing voices rise 
From Scottish height and dell ; 
And Crambria send a list of wrongs 
The catalouge to swell ? 


-Oh, thou hast run a mad career 
Of conquest aad of blood ; 
A chexuered record is thy past 
Of evil mixed with good. 
Too willing ere to take offence, 
Too prompt to draw the sword ; 
Of generous heart and open hand, ‘ 
Yet smiting at a word ; 
With evil thoughts, and passion wild, 
Too readily upstirred. 


Surrounding nations have looked on 
In jealousy and fear, 

To see thy wide possessions still 
Increasing year by year : 

They wait unt thy lion’s paw 
Hath a less nervous sweep, 

Till languor or decrepitude 
Have laid his powers asleep, 

For slight and fancied injuries 
To take a vengeance deep. 


They watch, and not methinks in vain, 
Disgraces to retrieve ; 

The times are big with bodeful signs, 
Thy faithful sons to grieve , 

Distress and Poverty combine 
Thy limbs to paralyze ; 

The voice of discontent is heard 
From all thy towns to rise ; 

‘Where famine-goaded multitudes 
With wild shouts rend the skies. 


Oh, let thine armies be recalled « 
That pillage and lay waste ; 
Be just, be true, be merciful, 
Nor self-destruction haste ; 
Let equal laws be felt by all 
Who dwell thy sway beneath ; 
Unchain thy ports, let commerce be 
Free as the heaven’s breath ; 
Or it may hap that, scorpion-like, 
Thou’It sting thyself to death. 
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Look back to other times, and learn os 
Deep wisdom from the past ; vee 
The reign of fraud and violence : 
When knew ye this to last? mal 
Pride goeth e’er before a fall, bec 
God grant thine be not near ! cor! 
A people should be ruled by Love Atti 
And not by slavish Fear ; . 
A nation that but forgeth chains, Soc 
‘ Perchance those chains may wear. one 
the 
the | 
LIFE AND OPINIONS OF SOCRATES. true- 
— were 
BY REY. G. W. BETHUNE. (the 
— cret } 
NUMBER UI. ver § 
doctr. 
A little examination will also convince us, that the great doctrines Fleus 
of Socrates were by no means original discoveries of his own. It is right} 
commonly. but erroneously, supposed, that idolatry is the early com- 2 
mencement of religion among a people, upon which they improve as encor 
they advance in knowledge and civilization, until they attain a better all thi 
and more rational faith. ‘The fact, however, is, that all false religions wonde 
are corruptions’of a true faith, which was common to mankind in the and n 
firstages. This was the opinion of St. Paul, who was well acquainted mark 
with classic history. For,speaking of the heathen,he says: ‘When the ‘M TH 
knew God, they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful, but from ¢ 
became vain in their imaginations, and their foolish hearts were dark- Ivachu 
ened. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, ani ham. ¥ 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to survive 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping cives u 
things.’ In this he is sustained by history, and the opinions of the an- yrevale 
cients themselves. So far from purifying their religion, as they in- shippec 
creased in knowledge and refinement, the Greeks ad Romans added suppose 
to the number of their gods every year, until they became countles. of Jeho 
Their best philosophers, in later ages, had a high reverence for the Chinese 
opinions of antiquity; and the higher up we follow the stream of mor- cin of t 
al sentiment, the purer does it become, which is a strong indication rod Fo 
that it flowed originally from a pure fountain. Their poets sang, too, Indians 
of a happy period, which the world at first enjoyed, and which the) ed by th 
called the golen age, -before’ as Virgil says, impious men learned ‘ the Wes 
feed upon the slaughtered herds,’ when, according to Ovid, distinet 
Man, yet new, al mank 
No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, prevail: 
And with a native bent did good pursue ; to be the 
And teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, Were too 
All unprovoked did fruitful store allow.’ which p 
Thus we find, before the times of Socrates, records, not faint 0 The v 
few, of the same doctrines which he systematized. Anaxagor opinions 
his great master, undoubtedly taught that ‘pure, intelligent, active makes Wi 
MIND was the first cause of all things,’ for of this Aristotle and Plat? 0.an orig 


both assure us; and indeed it is thought by many, that we should nan 
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, school of philosophy after Homer, who lived at least four hundred 
years before our sage, and among whose poetical fictions much re- 
jwarkable truth is apparent. In one of the fragments called Orphia,— 
because by some supposed to have been written by Orpheus, but more 
correctly attributed to Cecrops, a philosophic founder of a colony in 
Attica, 1556 years before Christ, or more than a thousand years before 
Socrates,—we find this sentence: ‘There is one Power, one Jeity, 
one Great Governor of all things.’ The reader is aware, also, that 
the learned Greeks, (as Pythagoras and Herodotus, ) before and about 
the Socratic period, were accustomed to travel in Egypt, as the then 
true-house of ancient wisdom, and there, though the common people 
were so degraded as to worship not oly beasts and birds, but vegetables, 
(the onion being one of their gods,) the priests preserved in their se- 
cret and guarded mysteries certain great truths, with which the stran- 
ger student was permitted to become acquainted.” What some of these 


doctrines were, we may learn from a verse sung in the mysteries of 


Eleusis, which were copied from those of Egypt: ‘ Pursue thy path 


rightly and contemplate the King of the world. He is One and of 


himself alone; and to that One all things have owed their being. He 
encompasses all things. No mortal hath beheld him, but he sees 
all things.’ Over the statue of Isis, the chief deity of Egypt, was this 
wonderful inscription: ‘I am all that has been, and all that shall be, 
and no man hath ever lifted my veil.’ I need not ask the reader to 
mark the parallelism between this and the words of God to Moses, ‘ | 
im THAT | am.’ This view of the subject is made still more clear 
trom chronology, which fixes the date of the Phcenician colonies under 
lvachus, who settled Greece, in 1856, or about fifty years after Abra- 
ham, Who lived in the days of Shem, the son of Noah, and one of the 
survivors of the old world, according to Moses. ‘The same historian 
gives us reason to believe that the worship of the true God was then 
prevalent in Egypt, (for he declares that tie reigning Pharaoh wor- 
shipped him,) and probably universal ; for Melchisedek, (whom many 
suppose, with much reason, to have been Shem,) was the royal priest 
ofJehovah. And though there is much absurd contradiction in.the 
Uhinese chronology, they also, like the Brahmins of India, fix the ori- 
gin of their religious opinions in a very remote antiquity ;. while their 
god Fo or Fohi seems to have been ‘no other than Noah. Our own 
Indians, too, who’ hold to the Unity and spirituality of God, are declar- 
ed by the lute venerable Boudinot, worse work entitled ‘ The Star in 
the West,’ proves his laborious researches among them, to have very 
distinct traditions of the deluge. ‘Thus, then, we find the opinions of 
all mankind converging upward to one period—a period when truth 
prevailed. The moral philosophy of Socrates may thus be supposed 
‘o be the gathered fragments of a better and revealed religion, which 
were too mighty, not to have survived the concussions of the iron ages 
Which preceded him. 

The very fables of tha classic poets show whence their prevalent 
opinions came corrupted by the muddy stream of tradition. Homer 
makes water to have been the principle of all things, and they all refer 
‘0 an original chaos, 
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When air was void light, and earth unstable, 

And water’s dark abyss unnavigable, 

No certain foam on any was imprest, 

All were confused and eaclrdisturbed the rest.’ Ovin. 


The story of Pandora:is very striking. She was, according to He. 
siod, the first woman made from clay, and animated. She was given 
as a wife to Prometheus, :who stole fire from heaven and presented her 
husband with a box, which being opened, there flew from it innumer. 
able evils, such as sickness and death, which have ever since plagued 
the world, one blessing, hope, only remaining. Now Plato tells us, 
that the meaning of this fable is,.that the desire of forbidden luxuries 
was the cause of all mortalevil. ‘We see at once this story came from 
the tradition of the fall, and the promise of redemption which immedi- 
ately succeeded it. So, when he describes Jupiter as sending his com- 
mands to Neptune, that he should allay the storms which threatened 
the destruction of the Grecian fleet, he makes Iris, the rainbow, the 
messenger who carried the divine will. I will give one more instance 
of such agreement. Socrates and Plato, and others of ‘the ancients, 
believed that Divine Provideuce was administered by inferior agents 
of the Great Deity. This was the origin of their muliplicity of dei- 


‘ties, so that we may say, 


The Naiad bathing in her crystal spring, 

The guardian nymph of ev’ry leafy tree, 

The sashing Holus-on viewless wing, 

The flower-crowned-queen of ev’ry cultured lea, 

And He who walked with monarch-tread the sea, 

The awful Thunderer, threatening them aloud, 

God! were their dim imaginings of Thee, 

Who saw Thee only through the misty cloud, 

Which sin had thrown around their spirits like a shroud? 


This belief in the inferior, yet good demonds, I have already said 
‘appears to have been a corruption of Scripture doctrine of ministering 
angels. ‘To show the probability of this opinion, the reader is reques 
ted to compare two extracts; the first from our Christian poet, Spenser, 
the other from ‘Hesiod, who lived before Homer : 


‘Aud is there care in heaven, and is'there love 

{n heavenly spirits to us creatures base, 

That may compassion of our evils move ? 

There is, else much more wretched were the race 
Of men than beasts; but oh, th’ exceeding grace 
Of Highest God, that loves his creatures so, 

And all his works with: mercy doth embrace ; 
The blessed angels he-sends to and fro, 

To serve to wicked men, to serve his wicked foe. 


‘How oft do they their silver bowers leave, 

To come to us who succor want ; 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like fiying pursuivant, 

Against foul fiends to aid us militants. 

They for us fight, they watch and dul y guard, 

And their bright squadrons al] around us plant; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward: 

Why should heavenly God for menihave such regard?’ 
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But thus'Hesiod, after speaking of the golden age : 


When in the grave this guiltless race were laid, 
Soon was a-world of holy dimons made ; 

Aerial spirits, by great Jove designed 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 
Invisible to mortal eyes, they go, 

And mark our actions, good or bad, below ; 

The immortal spies with watchful care preside, 
And thrice ten-thousand round their charges glide ; 
They can reward with glory or with gold, 

A power they by divine permission hold.’ 


Instances of these interesting resemblances of classic fable to sacred 
story might be greatly multiplied. 

Thus it is, that in studying the character and opinions of him for 
whom unassisted reason did the most, we are the most convinced of 
the necessity of revelation. All that he knew, which was valuable, 
was derived from it; and he,was himself most fully persuaded, that 
what he desired yet to know, he could only from a heavenly instruc- 
ter. Alas! that many who profess such veneration for the sage of 
Athens, should neglect to learn from him this most important lesson 
which he taught! It is not necessary to take from Socrates the due 
credit for virture and wisdom which the candid scholar must award 
him, to prove that we need a better wisdom than man can teach. So- 
crates in the height of his fame is one of the best witnesses the that 
apologist for Christianty can summon to his cause. 





THE FIRST MAN. 





BY AN OLD AUTHOR. 





‘I nsmemper the instant of joy and anxiety when I felt for the first 
ume my new and singular existence; I knew not what I was, whence 
|had come or where I was placed. I opened my eyes. What de- 
lightful sensations were awakened! The bright light, the vaulted 
canopy, the verdant earth, the clear waters, occupied my thoughts and 
animated me with an inexpressiLle sentiment of pleasure. I thought 
al first that all these objects were in me and made a part of me. This 
new-born thought gained strength when 1 turned my eyes to the light; 
yet its brilliancy dazzled me. I voluntarily closed my eyelids and 
elt aslight pain. During this moment of obscurity, 1 thought I had 
‘ostnearly all of my being. Afflicted at the thought, and while dread- 
ing the change which seemed to be coming over me, I heard various 
sounds; the singing of birds, the murmurs of the air, formed a con- 
cert which filled me with soft impressions, and as I listened long, I 
thought this harmony was produced by myself. All attention, and 
eitirely engrossed by this new species of existence, I forgot the light, 
he other part of myself which came to my knowledge the first, and 
opened again my eyes. How great was my joy at beholding myself 
‘utrounded by so many brilliant objects! ‘I'he pleasure surpassed all 
l had felt before, and for a mament suspended the effect of sounds 
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which had so much charmed me. I gazed on a thousand differen; mee 
objects, soon perceived that I could lose and recover them, and that] nee 
had the power to destroy and reproduce at will this pleasing part of “ 
myself ; and although all appeared immense, by the quantity of rays mad 
of light, and the infinite variety of shades of color, yet I still felt tha Tha 
all 1 saw was contained in a portion of my being. D. 

‘I began to see without emotion, and to hear without being troubled jects 
when a light air,of which I felt the freshness, brought with it perfumes suspt 
which almost overpowered my senses, but which brought forth a love my | 
for myself. Greatly agitated by all these sensations, and pressed on — 
by the pleasures of this sweet and unaccountable existence, I suddenly profa 
rose and found myself impelled by an unknown force. I made bu i 
step in advance, for the novelty of my situation rendered me nearly birth, 
motionless; my surprise was intense; | feared that my existence was produ 
flying from me; the movement I had made seemed to confound all ob. -— 
jects, and imagined that every thing about me was falling into disor. 2 
der. ys 

‘I carried my hand to my head, touched my forehead and my eyes of mj 
and passed it over my body. ‘This gave me an idea that the hand was vey 
the chief organ of my existence, the feeling was so distinct and com. “om 
plete. I felt a pleasure more perfect than that which was caused by from 
the light and by sounds, and my ideas began to acquire more depth aor 
and reality by the reciprocal feeling imparted at the same time to my ip 
body and hand, by which a double idea was created. I found confu- leeling 
sionin my notions as to the size of my person, as [ brought parts, sucli iw cia 
as my hand near to view, and I began to think that my sight create! oe 
allusion, and that I ought to rely only on the touch, which had not yet myself 
deceived me. Emboldened by the thought, | advanced with cont: though: 
dence, my head erect and my eyes fixed on the heavens, when all a m = 
once I struck myself against a tree. Full of alarm, I placed my bani en 
on this foreign substance, for such I judged it to be because | exper: 
enced no reciprocal feeling ; it did not return me sentiment for sent- 
ment, and [ turned from it with horror, and for the first time learned 
that something existed which was not myself. 

‘To guard me from farther accident, I determined to touch every: 
thing I saw, and I stretched my hand to the sun and to the horizon, Buk 
and found nothing but vacant air. My surprise continued to increase, Gorsins 
and it was only by repeated trials that I at last learned to guide a mere Ge 
hand and my eyes; even then my impressions were different from tho apiece 
1 had received from the touch alone; my judgment became imperie ei 
and my whole being seemed to be falling into a state of confusiot “ii she 
In this uncertainty, my mind became fatigued, andI sought repose ut fhe to «| 
der the shade of a tree, on which hung clusters of purple fruit within In brief 
reach of my hand. These I touched gently, and they separated from HM i, 4° 
the branches as figs fall off when fully ripe. I brought the fruit clos In thé 
to my eyes, to contemplate its form and color, when its delicious flav HM ji, ti 
made me bring it still nearer to my sight, and as I drew in by long Siaoes 
draughts this embalmed air, my mouth open to receive it, and opel j,, cites 
again to take inmore. [I felt an increased pleasure as] drank in the tively dei 
perfume, till at last I brought it close to my lips and tasted the fruit One may 


Then what delight unfelt before! ‘Till then it seemed as if I had fe 
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mere pleasures, and now the tasfe gave me a sentiment of voluptuous- 
ness. 

‘This eternal feeling of enjoyment gave me an idea of possession; 
made me think that the fruit was part of my own substance, and that 
[had the power of transforming eternal subjects. 

‘As | continued to eat I found a languor affected my senses; the ob- 
iects around me became dimly reflected, the power of my muscles was 
suspended, and I yielded to the influence of this inaction by reclining 
my body on the grass. Every thing disappeared, my train of thoughts 
was interrupted, and I lost the sense of existence. My sleep was 
profound, but I cannot say if it was long, for I had no means of meas- 
uring time, yet I awoke refreshed, with all the feelings of a second 
birth, with a faint idea that for a time I had ceased to be. This idea 
produced a sentiment of fear, which caused me to think I might not 
exist always, and this fear was increased by the thought that | might 
have lost part of my being during my state of repose. I exercised 
my senses as well as I was able, and passed my eyes over the limbs 
of my body, to feel sure that all I ever possessed of my self still re- 
mained to me. While thusengaged what was my surprise at behold- 
ing nearme aform like myown! I took it for another self, and so far 
from having lost, as 1 feared, had actually been increased and made 
double. 

‘| placed my hand on this new being. O wenderful! A tremulous 
feeling shot through me, different from all my former emotions. It 
was not me; it was more, and better than me; and! thought my ex- 
istence was about to change and pass entirely into this second halt of 
myself. The form became animated as I drew near, and | could see 
thought awakening as our eyes met. A new source of life seemed 
to circulate in my veins, and I felt as if I had acquired a sixth sense, so 
completely was my whole will given up to this novel impression.” 
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BY E. L. MAGOON. 

ELoquencr, says, Socrates, is “ the power of persuading;”? and 
Gorgias adds, “it is the power of persuading by speaking.” Cicero, 
nore comprehensively defines eloquence as being the art of “speaking 
1 &@ manner proper to‘ persuade,” and says, that “he is a perfect or- 
ator, who, in speaking, instructs, delights, and moves his hearers.” 
How shall persuasive power be cultivated? In what consists the abil- 
ity to “ lead men wherever one pleases by the faculty of speaking?” 
In brief, what are the elements of Popular Eloquence? We will con- 
sider three of them—truthfulness, intelligence, and energy. 

In the first place, one must be truthful before he can be eloquent ; 
his sentiment must be sincere, and its expression must be natural. 

_ Sincerity is a prime requisite. ‘The popular heart loves reality ; 
ls strong feelings revolt at artifice however splendid, and it instine- 
lively detects whatever of motive or action that is not based on truth. 
One may act the hypocrite in every other walk of life, but in elo- 
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quence deception is impossible. The mysterious bond of union whic}; 
links the hearer in thought and pera so strongly with the individu. 
al who addresses him, is formed of’ affection and confidence mutually 
sincere. It requires no angel to tell an audience whether the indi- 
vidual who addresses them really desires to promote their welfare oy 
to inform the speaker if he is heard with interest. If his conc»ptions 
are clear, his propositions-simple, his ideas lofty, and his purpose hon. 
est,..is manner Will inevitably be imbued!with earnestness, his language 
will leap spontaneously from a heart full of solicitide, and will strike 
corresponding chords in all bosoms, which vibrate back again to him- 
self and augment his inspiration. 

The secret charm of popular eloquence is of too aerial.a nature to 
be bound by the chains-of a definition.. It is not’ e:egant urbanity 
merely, it is not insinuating grace alone, it is rather that mild magic, 
that endearing simplicity and gentle fascination, which characterize 
the language of enamored hearts and aspiring souls.. The love of truth 
united to a keen delight in skilful and'vigorous argument, is the true 
erator’s monster passion, and to this he will make subordinate all his 
public feelings and private pursuits. Sentio, ergo sum. says the me- 
ta-physician; we-may safely parody the saying, and claim the highest 
order for that eloquence which springs directly from the speaker’s sou! 
and which is therefore most affective on the-souls of’ others.. The 
great secret of eloquence is to be in earnest. It.is honest conviction 
only that can convince: The inspired always inspire. ‘The most 
ancient orators, the Hewbrew Prophets, under forms and cireumstan- 
ces entirely diverse from ours, yet speak powerfully to the hearts of 
all men because they spoke from their own. Th8-proficient: in elo- 
quence rust feel warmly. and profoundly—he must sketch directly 
from nature in the ardent hues of deep original emotion, and imbue «ll 
his language with passion derived from his own experience,.not the 
observation of others. ‘To think deeply is the prerogative of an origi- 
nal mind, to speak boldly what one:thinks is the mark of a great mind. 
This brave originality of soul is the source and guaranty of rare elo- 
quence. Every effective orator will act with Rousseau:in this respect. 
‘The principal of the Jesuit’s College one day required of him by what 
art he had beemable to write so- well. ‘1 said what I thought,” re- 
plied the unconscious Genevan, conveying in his laeonic response the 
bitterest satire on the system of his interrogator, .and'the bestiexplana- 
tion of the force-of his own. 

But naturalness of expression is requisite to popular eloqnence, @s 
well as sincerity of sentiment. ‘The: most popular orators are thoe 
who seem to have reeeived the: pencil which paints thie human heart 
from nature herself. They have- a keen and’ searching: eye for 
character in all grades and walks of life. ‘They have the extraordina- 
ry faculty of identifying: themselves with their fellow men ; they fee! 
the emotions, and think. the thoughts common to the-human race, and 
hence, when they speak or write, the-universal' heart responds to: thelr 
sentiments. This is the secret of the influence: exerted’ on all the 
world by Homer, Shakspeare, Cervantes, and Sir’ Walter Scott. They 
who know how to reach the deep substratum on which all hearts res: 

the latent and common source of human action, are immediately 
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universally understood and admired. The language of such’an orator 
fows like a soft stream:and wins its way through rocks—the expression 
is always exactly fitted to the end, the word to the thing; his whole 
presence beams with truth, and he stands before the audience in the 
visible colors of nature: Sentiment and language, simultaneous birth, 
come forth in virgin purity and power from his lips like Minerva in 
complete armor from the brow of Jove. 

These are endowments, it must: be confessed, .not common ina high 
degree to all, nor easily acquired... He who is moved from within to 
devote a life time: to oratorical acquisition, may take the incentive as 
a prognostic of success. But as one cannot have an inclination for 
what he: has no natural propensity, so he cannot excite in others what 
he has not cultivated in himself. ‘The voice that would gain power to 
command in the tempest,.must discipline itself:for a long time in bat- 
tering, with the roar of conflicting elements. 

It is of fundamental importance that one be natural 'in thought and 
expression. ‘I his will insure variety in mode, materiat and etlect.— 
The mind loaths artificial. forms of speech and protracted uniformity. 
Vicissitude and diversity are the: most prominent characters of the 
material universe, and the human intellect strikingly. comports with 
these. He will be the: most powerful who is the most natural—in 
matter and manner most like the world without, and therefore best 
qualified to reach and gratify the craving diversity of internal desires. 
Which scene presents the finer and more gratefal view? A.contract- 
ed garden, laid out in the old French style, cut into a thousand artifi- 
cial forms, bedecked with hot-house’ exotics, scantily watered from 
iripping fountains; or nature’s own illimitable expanse of hill and 
meadow, lake and wilderness, with here a tangled hedge all covered 
with fragrant blooms, there a giant oak burdened but beautiful with 
thickly clustered vines, while beyond dense fields of corn, nourished 
y unfailing rivers, wave to.free breezes along vast plains, and far-off 
mountains musical with cataracts tower in grandeur to the sky? 

Speaking will be effective on ail classes and conditions of people 
ust in proportion as it is true to the constitution of the beings ad- 
iressed. Man is moved only by what is manly; the soul of an audi- 
ence is thrilled just so far as the speaker’s own spiritual faculties are 
roused, A true orator is a true man, truthfully uttering sentiments 
that, like the immortal soul, are noble, energetic, and sublime. 

_ {tis not reason only, it is not fancy only, that makes one eloquent, 
itis soul. He who can most readily put himself in contact with the 
primitive elements, of mankind, sense, imagination, reason, he who 
can strike these separately and together with greatest force, will be 
the most popular orator. Every man carries all mankind in his own 
wature. We have but to develope, cultivate, animate and project self, 
and we move the world. Everyfibre of sensibility, taught to vibrate 
icutely in one’s own bosom, will cause a corresponding chord to vi- 
brate in other bosoms through sympathetic emotion, cheerful or sad, 
i rapture or despair, exactly according to the pareut feeling. The 
‘aw that “like begets like,” holds in nothing more invariably than ir 
elequence. {f there is no decided emotion in the speaker, there will 
hone in the hearer. On the contrary, if his spirit is but a diapason 
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of comprehensive sweep, from the lowest flute-note to the loud swelj 
of bursting thunder—if inexhaustible emotions speaks through every 
key, infinitely diversified in note, but identical in character, as the 
unfathomed ocean of air feeds an organ, and is changed by the trap. . 
sition into enchanting music—-such an orator will be listened to with — 
delight by all, because he has natural sentiments and charming tones 
for each, dear and familiar as household words. 

Sincerity of sentiment and naturalness of expression are conditions 
which can never be dispensed with in efforts at eflective speech. 
Never-did one utter the accents of true eloquence who did not fee} 
what he said from a thrilled and agitated heart. ‘The unbounded ¢op. 
trol which the animated orator exercises over a popular assembly— 
the flashing eye, the beaming countenance, the cheering or despairing 
tones of a well modulated voice, are not the feats of rhetorical artifies, 
ths clap-traps of artificial elocution, the adroit tricks of jugglery coldly 
practised on the credulous. Nothing is assumed or mechanical; the 
charm that spreads so potently, the spell breathed over all, is fresh from 
the soul, and it is the voice of nature alone that asserts this sovereign. 
ty over the hearts of mankind. ‘The speaker’s own self control is 
doubtless the result of discipline, but the secret of his triumphs over 
the feelings and judgment of others, lies amid the keen sensibjlj- 
ties of his spirit, in the “pulse which riots and the blood which 
burns” within him. 

The second grand requisite to effective oratory is intelligence} the 
speaker must be lucid in thought and harmonious in the utterance of 
what he thinks. 

He must be lucid in the substance of his discourse. *‘T'rue elo 
quence is the art of placing truth in the most adventageous light for 
conviction and persuasion,’’ says Blair. In the arrangement of the 
materials, perspicuity is an indispensible quality. The dictatesof 
common sense are, to rhetorical science, what the axioms of geometry 
are to the science of mathematics. They are elementary principles 
to which all subsequent combinations must be referred. They com 
stitute the leading faculty of every useful mind, and the prevailing 
charm of every admiring discouase; a power which may someties be 
made subordinate, but which can never be laid aside. 

(To be continued. ) 4 





OC We have taken one trip to Buffalo on the Steamer May Frower. There’ 
are many superior boats on Lake Erie, but for safety, speed and style, the May 
Flower is withouta comparison, The Michigan Central Railroad Co., have doa 
all for this boat that money can do. [t cost over $150,000. She is a model boat 
The May Flower takes passengers to Buffalo as cheap as any other boat notwill 
stauding her extra accommodations. We advise all who cross the Lake to gom 
the May Flower if possible. This boat leaves Detroit on Monday and Thursdaj 
of each week at 10 A. M. The May Flower, Atantic, and Hendrik Hudsom 
form a daily fast line from Detroit to Buffalo in connection with the Michiga 
Central Railroad. They are all splendid boats; persons can go from Chicago# 
Buffalo in connection with this route in one third of the time that it will thew 
go round by the Lakes, and just as cheap. 
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BY W. C. BRYANT. 





Havana, April 1, 1849. 


> 

I vinp that it requires a greater effort of resolution to sit down to 
ihe writing of a long letter in this soft climate, than in the country I 
have left. 1 feel a temptation to sit idly, and let the grateful wind 
from the sea, coming in at the broad windows, flow around me, or read 
or talk as | happen to have a book or a companion. ‘That there is 
something in a tropical climate which indisposes one to vigorous exer- 
tion I can well believe, from what I experience in myself, and what | 
see around me. ‘The ladies do not seem to take the least exercise, 
except an occasional drive on the Paseo, or public park ; they never 
walk out, and when they go shopping, which is no less the vocation 
of their sex here than in other civilized countries, they never descend 
from their volantes, but the goods are brought out by the obsequious 
shopkeeper, and the lady makes her choice and discusses the price as 
she sits in her carriage. 

Yet the women‘of Cuba show no tokens of delicate health, Fresh- 
ness of color does not belong to a latitude so near the equator, but they 
have plump figures, placid unwrinkled countenance, a well developed 
bust, and eyes, the brilliant languor of which is not the languor of ill- 
ness. ‘The girls, as well as the young men, have rather narrow 
shoulders, but as they advance in life, the chest, in the women partic- 
ularly, seems to expand from year to year, till it attains an amplitude 
by no means common in our country. I fully believe that this effect, 
and their general health in spite of the inaction which they pass their 
lives, is owing to the free circulation of air through their apartments. 

For in Cuba the women as well as the men may be said to live in 
the open air. They know nothing of close rooms in all the island, 
ud nothing of foul air, and to this, | have no doubt, quite as much as 
to the mildness of the temperature, the friendly effect of its climate 
upon invalids from the north is to be ascribed. Their ceilings are ex- 
tremely lofty, and the wide windows, extending from the top of the 
room to the floor, and guarded by long, perpendicular bars of iron, 
are without glass, and when closed are generally only closed by blinds, 
which, while they break the force of the wind when it is,too strong, 
do not exclude the air. Since 1 have been on the island, I may be 
said to have breakfasted and dined and supped and slept in the open air 
in an atmosphere which is never in repose, except for a short time in 
the morning after sunrise. At other timesa breeze is always stirring 
in the day time bringing in the air from the ocean, and at night draw- 
ing It out again to the sea. 

In walking through the streets of the towns in Cuba, I have been en- 
tertained by the glimpses I had, through the ample windows, of what 
was going on ‘in the parlors. Sometimes a curtain hanging before 
them allowed me only a sight of the small hands which clasped the 
bars-of the grate, and the dusky faces and dark eyes peeping in the 
street and scanning the passers by. At other times, the whole room 
vas seen, with its furniture, and its female forms sitting in languid pos- 
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tures, courting the breeze as it enters from without. In the evenin 
as I passed along the narrow streets, I have been startled at findin 
myself almost in the midst of a merry party gathered about the win- 
dow of a brilliantly lighted room, and chattering the soft Spanish of 
the island in voices that sounded strangely near tome. I havegpok- 
en of their languid postures; they love to recline on sofas; their houses 
are filled with rocking chairs imported from the United States; they 
are fond of sitting in chairs tilted against the wall, as we do sometimes 
at home. Indeed, they go beyond us in this respect; for in Cuba they 
have invented a kind of chair which, by lowering the back and reais. 
ing the knees, places the sitter precisely in the posture he would take 
if he sat in a chair leaning backward against a wall. It is a luxurious 
attitude, 1 must own, and I do not wonder that it is a favorite with 
lazy people, for it relieves one of all the trouble of keeping the body 


upright. 


It is the women who form the large majority of the worshippers in pl 
the churches. I landed here in passion week,and the next day is Holy [ 
Thursday, when not a vehicle on wheels of any sort was allowed to be gi 
seen in the streets; and the ladies, contrary to their custom during the 
rest of the year, are obliged to resort to the churches on foot. Negro tak 
servants of both sexes were seen passing toand fro, carrying mats on col 
which their mistresses were to kneel in the morning services. All | 
the white female population, young and old, were dressed in black, ber 
with black lace veils. Inthe afternoon, three wooden or waxen ima- 
ges, of the size of life, representing Christ in the different stages of fine 
his passon, were placed in the spacious Church of St. Catherine, which hav 
was so thronged that I found it difficult to enter. Near the door was Th 
a figure of the Saviour sinking under the weight of his cross, and the tor 
worshippers were kneeling to kiss his feet. Aged negro men and I 
women, half naked negro children, ladies richly attired, little girls in afte 
Parisian dresses, with Justrous black eyes and a profusion of ringlets, thou 
cast themselves down before the image, and pressed their lips to its ion | 
feet in a passon of devotion. Mothers led up their little ones, and city 
showed them how to perform this act of devotion. I saw matrons and gent 
young women rise from it with their eyes red with tears. each 

The next day, which was Good Friday, about twilight, a long pro- boots 
cession came trailing slowly through the streets under my window, : 
bearing an image of the dead Christ, lying upon a cloth of gold. It popu 
was accompanied by a body of soldiery, holding their muskets revers- the ¢ 
ed, a band playing plaintive tunes; the crowd uncovered their heads Ing o 
as it passed. On Saturday morning, at ten o’clock, the solemnities of of the 
holy week were over; the bells rang a merry peal; hundreds of vol- right 
antes and drays, which had been ready harnessed, rushed into the were 
streets; the city became suddenly noisy with the rattle of wheels and wind, 
tramp of horses: the shops, which had been shut for the last two days, avenu 
were opened, and the ladies, in white or light-colored muslins, were of the 
proceeding in their volantes to purchase at the shops their costumes starve 
for the Easter festivities. the co 

I passed the evening on the Plaza de Avmas, a public square in = 

omns 


front of the governor’s house, planted with palms and other trees, paved 
with broad flags, and bordered with a row of benches. It was crow: 
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ded with people in their best dresses, the ladies mostly in white, and 
without bonnets, for in this country it is only worn while travelling. 
Chairs had been placed for them in a double row around the edge of 
the square,and a row of volantes surround the square, in each of which 
sat two or more ladies, the ample folds of their muslin dresses flowing 
out on each side over the steps of the carriage. The governor’s band 
played various airs, martial and civic, with great beauty of execution. 
The music continued for two hours, and the throng, with only occa- 
sioal intervals of conversation, seemed to give themselves up wholly 
to the enjoyment of listening to it. 

It was a bright moonlight night, so bright that one might almost see 
to read, and the temperature the finest I can conceive, a gentle breeze 
rustling among the palms overhead. 1 was surprised at seeing round 
meso many fair brows and snowy necks. It is the moonlight, said I 
to myself, or perhaps it is the effect of the white dresses, for the com- 
plexions of these ladies seem to differ several shades from those which 
| saw yesterday at the churches. A female acquaintance has since 
given me another solution of the matter. 

“It is,’ she said, “‘because during the ceremonies of holy week they 
take off the cascarilla from their faces, and appear in their natural 
complexions.” , 

I asked the meaning of the word cascarilla which I did not remem- 
ber to have heard before. 

“It is the favorite cosmetic of the island, and is made of egg-shells 
finely pulverized. They often fairly plaster their faces with it. I 
have seen a dark-skinned lady as white almost as marble at a ball.— 
They will Sometimes, at a morning call or an evening party, withdraw 
to repair the cascarilla on their faces.” 

I do not vouch for this tale, but tell it “as it was told me.” Perhaps, 
after all, it was the moonlight which had produced this transformation, 
though I had noticed something of the same improvement of complex- 
ion just before sunset, on the Paseo Jsabel, a public park without the 
city walls, planted with rows of trees, where, every afternoon, the 
gentry of Havanadrive backwards and fowards in their volantes, with 
each a glittering harness, and a liveried negro bestriding, in large jack 
boots, the single horse which draws the vehicle. 

I had also the -same afternoon visited the receptacle into which the 
population of the city are swept when the game of life is played out— 
the Campo Santo, as it is called, or public cemetery of Havana. Go- 
ing out of the city at the gate nearest the sea, I passed through a street 
of the wretchedest houses I had seen ; the ocean was roaring at my 
right on the coral rocks which form the coast. The dingy habitations 
were soon left behind, and I saw the waves, pushed foward by a fresh 
wind, flinging their spray almost into the road; I next entered a short 
avenue of trees, and in a few minutes the volante stopped at the gate 
of the cemetery. In a little enclosure before the entrance, a few 
starveling flowers of Europe were cultivated, but the wild plants of 
the country flourished luxuriantly on the rich soil within. A thick 
wall surrounded the cemetery, in which were rows of openings for 
coffins, one above the other, were the more opulent of the dead were 
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entombed. ‘The coffin is thrust in endwise, and the opening closed 
with a marble slab bearing an inscription. 

Most of these niches were already occupied, but in the earth below, 
by far the greater part of those who die at Havana are buried without 
a monument or a grave which they are allowed to hold a longer time 
than is necessary for their bodies to be consumed in the quicklime 
which is thrown upon them. Every day fresh trenches are dug, in 
which their bodies are thrown, generally without coffins. Two of 
these, one near each wall of the cemetery, were waiting for the funer- 
als. I saw where the spade had divided the bones of those who were 
buried there last, and thrown up the broken fragments, mingled with 
masses of lime, locks of hair, and bits of clothing. Without the walls 
was a receptacle in which the skulls and other large bones, dark with 
the mould of the grave, were heaped. 

Two or three persons were walking about the cemetery when we 
first entered, but it was now at length the cool of the day, and the fu. 
nerals began to arrive. | They brought in first a rude black coffin, 
broadest at the extremity which contained the head, and, placing it at 
the end of one of the trenches, hurriedly produced a hammer and nails 
to fasten the lid before letting it down, when it was found that the box 
was too shallow at the narrower extremity. The lid was removed for 
a moment and showed the figure of an old man in a threadbare black 
coat, white pantaloons and boots. ‘The negroes who bore it, beat out 
the bottom with the hammer so as to allow the lid to be fastened over 
the feet. It was then nailed down firmly with coarse nails, the coffin 
was swung into the trench, and the earth shovelled upon it. A midle- 
aged man, who seemed to be some relative of the dead, led up a little 
boy close to the grave and watched the process of filling it. They 
spoke to each other and smiled, stood till the pit was filled to the sur- 
face, and the bearers had departed, and then retired to their turn. This 
was one of the more respectable class of-funerals. Commonly, the 
dead are piled, without coffins, one above the other, in the trenches. 

The funerals now multiplied; the corpse of a little child was brought 
in, uncoffined; and other, a young man who, I was told, had cut his 
throat for love, was borne towards one of the niches in the wall. | 
heard loud voices, which seemed to proceed from the eastern side of 
the cemetery, and which, I thought at first, might be the recitation of 
a funeral service ; butno funeral service is said at these graves; and, 
after a while, I perceived that they came from the windows of a long 
building which overlooked one side of the burial ground. It was 
mad-house. The inmates, exasperated at the spectacle before them, 
were gesticulating from the windows—the women screaming and the 
men shouting—but no attention was paid to their uproar. A lady, 
however, a stranger to the island, who visited the Campo Santa that 
afternoon, was so affected by the sights and sounds of the place, that 
she was borne out weeping and almost in convulsons. As we left the 
place we found a crowd of volunteers about the gate; a pompous bier, 
with rich black hangings, drew up; a little beyond, we met one o! 
another kind——a long box, with glass sides and ends, in which lay the 


corpse of a woman, dressed in white, with a black veil thrown over 


the face. 
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The next day the festivities, which were to indemnify the people 
for the austerities of Lent and passion week, began. The cock-pits 
were opened during the day, and masked balls were given in the eve- 
nings at the theatres. You know, probably, that cock-fighting is the 
principal diversion of the island, having entirely supplanted the na- 
tional spectacle of bull-baiting. Cuba, in fact, seemed to me a great 
poultry-yard. I heard the crowing of cocks in all quarters, for the 
game cock is the noisiest and most boastful of birds, and is perpetual- 
ly uttering his notes of defiance. In the villages I saw the veterans 
of the pit, a strong-legged race, with their combs cropped smooth to 
the head, the feathers plucked from every part of the body except 
their wings, and the tail docked like that of a coach horse, picking up 
their food in the lanes among the chickens. One old cripple I remem- 
ber to have seen in the little town of Guines, stiff with wounds recei- 
ved in combat, who had probably received a furlough for life, and who, 
while limping about among his female companions, maintained a sort 
of strut in his gait, and now and then stopped to crow defiance to the 
world. The peasants breed game cocks and bring them to market; 
amateurs in the town train them for their private amusement; dealers 
in game cocks are as common as horse jockeys with us, and every vil- 
lage has its cock-pit. 

I went on Monday to the Vadla de Gallos, situated in that part of 
Havana which lies without the walls. Here, in a spacious enclosure, 
were two amphitheatres of benches, roofed, but without walls, with a 
circular area in the midst. Eaeh was crowded with people, who were 
looking at a cock-fight, and half of whom seemed vociferating with all 
their might. I mounted one of the outer benches, and saw one of the 
birds laid dead hy the other in a few minutes. ‘Then was heard the 
chink of gold and silver pieces as the betters stepped into the area and 
paid their wagers; the slain bird was carried out and thrown on the 
ground, and the victor, takeninto the hands of its owner, crowed loud- 
ly in celebration of his victory. Two other birds were brought in, 
and the cries of those who offered wagers were heard on all sides. — 
They ceased at last, and the cocks were put down to begin the combat. 
They fought warily at first, but at length began to strike in earnest, 
the blood flowed, and the bystanders vociferating, ‘‘ ahi estan pele an- 
do”*— mata! mata! mata !’’+ gesticulating at the same time with 
great violence, and new wagers were laid as the interest of the com- 
bat increased. In ten minutes one of the birds was despatched, for 
the combat never ends till one of them has his death wound. 

In the mean time several other combats had begun in smaller pits 
which lay within the same enclosure, but were not surrounded with 
circles of benches. I looked upon the throng engaged in this brutal 
sport, with eager gestures and loud curses, and could not help think- 
ing how soon this noisy crowd would lie in heaps in the trenches of 
Campo Santo. 

In the evening was a masked ball in the acon Theatre, a spacious 
building, one of the largest of its kind in the world. The pit, floored 
over, with the whole depth of the stage open to the back wall of the 
edifice, furnished a ball-room of immense size. People in grotesque 


* “ Now they are fighting.’ t ** Kill! kill! kill!” 
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masks, in hoods or fancy dresses were mingled with a throng dressed 
in the ordinary costume, and Spanish dances were perfurmed to the 
music of a numerous band. A well dressed crowd filled the first and 
second tier of boxes. The Creole smokes everywhere, and seemed 
astonished when the soldier who stood at the door ordered him to 
throw away his lighted cigar before entering. Once upon the floor, 
however, he lighted another cigar in defiance of the prohibition. 

The Spanish dances, with their graceful movement, resembling the 
undulations of the sea in its gentlest mood, are nowhere more grace. 
fully performed than in Cuba, by the young women born on the is. 
land. I could not help thinking, however, as I looked on that gay 
crowd, on the quaint maskers, and the dancers whose flexible limbs 
seemed swayed to and fro by the breath of the music, that all this was 
soon to end at the Campo Santo, and I asked myself how many of all 
this crowd will be huddled uncoffined, when their sports are over, in- 
to the foul trenches of the public cemetery.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 





ADVERTISEMENT OF A LOST DAY. 





BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 





Lost! lost! lost ! 
A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 
And graved in Paradise. 
Set round with three times eight 
Large diamonds, clear and bright, 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 
All changeful as the light. 


Lost,—where the thoughtless throng 
In fashion’s mazes wind, 
Where trilleth folly’s song, 
Leaving a sting behind ; 
Yet to my hand ’twas given 
A golden harp to buy, 
Such as the white-robed atiune 
To deathless minstrelsy. 


Lost! lost! lost! 
I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 
Can ne’er be mine again; 
I offer no reward, 
For till these heart-strings sever, 
I know that Heaven-instrusted gift 
Is reft away forever. 


But when the sea and land, 
Like burning scroll have fled, 
Ill see it in His hand, 
Who judgeth quick and dead ; 
And when of scathe and Jess, 
That man can ne’er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 
What shall it answer there? 
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“SPURN NOT THE GUILTY.” 





BY CAROLINE M. SAWYER. 





Scorn not the man whose spirit feels 
The curse of guilt upon it rest; 
Upon whose brain the hideous seals 
Of crime and infamy are prest! 
Spurn notthe Jost one—nor in speech 
More cold and withering than despair, 
Of stern, relentless vengeance preach— 
For he thy lesson will not bear! 


*T will rouse a demon in his heart 
Which thou too Jate wouldst strive to chain, 
And bid a thousand furies start 
To life, which ne’er may sleep again. 
No! better, from her forest lair, 
The famished lioness to goad, 
Than, in his guilt, remorse, despair, 
With watchful threats the Sinner load. 


But if a Soul thou wouldst redeem, 

And lead a Jost one back to God! 
Wouldst thou a guardian angel seem 

To one who long in guilt hath trod— 
Go kindly to him—take his hand, 

With gentlest words, within thine own, 
And by his side, a brother, stand 

Till thou the demon sin dethrone. 


He is a man, and he will yield, 
Like snows beneath the torrid ray, 
And his strong heart, though fiercely steel’d, 
Before the breath of love give way; 
He hada mother once, aud felt 
A mother’s kiss upon his cheek, 
And at her knee at evening knelt 
The prayer of innocence to speak! 


A mother!—ay! and who shall say, 

Tho’ sunk, debased, he now muy be, 
That spirit may not make to-day, 

Which filled him at that mother’s knee? 
No guilt so utter e’er became 

But ’mid it we some good might find, 
And virtue, through the deepest shame, 

Still feebly lights the darkest mind. 


Scorn not the guilty, then, but plead 
With him, in kindest, gentlest mood, 
And back the lost one thou mayst lead 
To God, humanity and good! 
Thou art thyself but man, and thou 
Art weak, perchance, to fall as he;— 
Then mercy to the fallen show, 
That mercy may be shown to thee! 
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FASHIONABLE LIB, OR «GOOD SOCIETY.” 


> 
«  —_—m 


JANE JONES. 


«| assure you, Mrs. Sanford, no one can rejoice more than I do in 
so truly republican an institution as the Lyceum. There is no ex- 
clusiveness about it. The poorest individual can go there and be in- 
structed, and the fashionable and refined are not disgraced by the 
contact. It is expected that all will mix; and if I find myself placed 
by the fat wife of some mechanic, why, ’tis the Lyceum, and every. 
body expects it. For my part, I glory in our free institutions. By 
the way, what a splendid lecture we had on Thursday evening—deep, 
talented thing.” 

‘s What was the subject, Mrs. Wendell? I was not present.” 

“ Well, really, I have forgotten; but I believe it was—philosophy, 
or history, or politics—after all, I think it was politics. ‘The lecturer 
said that a free government was Christianity, or some such thing; and 
i believe it: for in what country is there so much religion as in ours? 
and we are of course the only free country. Liberty and equality! | 
am sure no people but Americans understand the words. How I wish 
that I could give all the world these blessings.” 

“It would be no worthless boon, I think, Mrs. Wendell; but are 
you quite sure that we are entirely free and wholly equal?” 

‘‘ Why not, if ours is a republican government?!—and everybody 
knows that it is.”’ 

‘‘ Well, we will waive that point, for I rather think it would be 
useless to discuss it. Did you hear the Rey. Mr. P.’s lecture on Sab- 
bath eve?’ 

‘What, that horrible thing, full of infidelity and indecency? | 
hope not! I have heard enough of it, without hearing it. Our min- 
ister says that he thinks he ought to be set to hammering stone for the 
State, instead of being allowed to spread his heresies.”’ 

“ That hardly sounds like a free country and free discussion, Mrs. 
Wendell.”’ 

‘- Mrs. Sanford, do you too uphold him in his dreadful doctrines! 
I hope you do not intend to turn ventriloquist.” 

‘“‘ Transcendentalist, you mean, Mrs. Wendell; but I have en- 
dorsed no doctrine of Mr. P.’s yet, I was only inquiring; and I was 
thinking that if our country were really free, there might be a free 
expression of opinions, even if they were erroneous.” 

‘Surely, Mrs. Sanford, you would not have the people corrupted 
by error! Our minister says that freedom to teach falsehood is not 
liberty, but licentiousness.” 

“But, Mrs. Wendell, who is to judge and decide what is truth— 
you or I, my party or yours? . Has one man any more right to his 
opinion and the expression of it than another? If an opinion is hutt- 
ful, let it be publicly expressed, that it may be publicly exposed and 
refuted. Secret foes are, of all enemies, the most dangerous. A fair 
field for all opinions, say I. Let them meet in open combat, and! 
have no fears for the truth.” 
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“Well, I shall not contest the point with you, Mrs. Sanford; 
put I think you would shrink from the consequence of your senti- 
ments if they were carried out.” 

It is hardly probable that Mrs. Wendell had any very definite idea 
of the consequences that she so much deprecated. She had learned, 
as any parrot could, the stereotyped rhodomontade of Americans 
about liberty and equality, and she was as liberal of it as a Fourth of 
July oration. The practical exemplification of her principles we shall 
see, as her practice is exhibited. 

The next time she met her friend Mrs. Sanford, she was full of 
that beautiful charity which is the fruit of inordinate acquisitiveness, 
and can only be grown, as the southerners say, in our “ hard favored’’ 
Yankee land. ‘The origin of this delectable charity in Mrs. Wendell 
was on this wises——In the progress of liberty and equality she had 
found it necessary, in order to her introduction into good society, to 
purchase a velvet cloak—in ladies’ parlance, “ an elegant article,” 
“a dear thing,” “a perfect love’”—a velvet hat and feathers to match; 
price (as it should be,) nameless;.for we have no intention of awa- 
kening Mrs. Wendell’s better half so effectually that it would take 
sundry curtain lectures to put him to sleep. ‘This hat, feathers, cloak, 
et cetera, were all exceedingly democratic; so Mrs. W. assured her 
husband, fur the Hon. Mr. ’s lady wore just such. Farther, Mrs. 
Wendell’s carpets were of the same patterns as those of her meek and 
self-denying pastor, Rev. Mr. , and the expense was only a trifle 
—about two hundred dollars. Mr. Wendell had also brought home a 
superb piano, price six hundred dollars, for their two daughters to dis- 
course most eloquent music upon—albeit Miss Martha could never 
practise five minutes without yawning, and Miss Eliza played with an 
evecuiion which effectually murdered all harmony. Now the sum of 
these expenses, with divers and sundry minor outlays which neces- 
sarily occur in every fashionable household, made Mr. Wendell dis- 
course largely upon “hard times,” “a ruinous administration,” an 
“unsound currency,” &c., &c. Of course Mrs. Wendell, as a duti- 
ful helpmeet, immediately set about planning retrenchment. She had 
wo “ maids,”’ “* domestics,’”’ “ servants,” or “ helps,’’ just as the fan- 
¢y, locality, or democracy of my readers may make them choose to 
lenominate those persons who sell their liberty and labor for so much 
aweek or month. Mrs. Wendell concluded to spare one of her do- 
mestics as a means of retrenchment,‘and “take’’ an orphan child out 

-of the Children’s Friend Asylum. Biddy, the cook, was not to be 
spared. ‘The housemaid might be supplied by a girl of twelve, provi- 
ved Martha and Eliza could be induced to take charge of their own 
rooms. Mrs. Wendell heroically determined to take care of hers.— 
[wo dollars a week would thus be saved, and this she assured her 
husband would make quite a difference in his bills; and besides the 
industry of his wife and daughters must encourage him; and more- 
over, the charity of taking a child and bringing her up in a well-or- 
“ered family, would go far toward buying them a place in heaven.—- 
She always knew that she had an extraordinary talent for bringing 
up children; and she held that no one should bury their talents. 


A few hours’after this conclusion to “ take” a child, Mrs. Wendell 
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donned her splendid hat, feathers and cloak, and took her way tc 
Mrs. Sanford’s to talk of charity and economy. — 


«« Now, Mrs. Sanford,” said she, “I have something to tell you that . 
will delight your kind heart. You know that I wish,to make myself a 
useful, and I have at last hit upon a plan. Iam on my way to the le 
Asylum to take a child. I think it will be very pleasant to me and a 
the girls to have an interesting object to bestow our care upon, and I 
bring her up like a Christian; and then she can take Eliza’s and Mar. ed 
tha’s cast-off clothing: and then, ever since I heard Combe’s lectures, Re 
I have so wished to take a child and bring it up on scientific princi. ho 
ples. Will it not be delightful, Mrs. Sanford?” ho 

Mrs. Sanford said something of the responsibility of those who at. | 
tempt the material and spiritual culture of immortal beings; but Mrs. for 
Wendell had reflected upon that, had pondered it, and weighed it ful! wh 
two hours, and she was satisfied it would be a most praiseworthy scu 
charity. on 

“I shall go,” said she, “as soon as I have selected a child, directly pla 
to Mr. Feeler and have its head examined, and then I shall know just wor 
what to do.’ Mrs. Sanford had the good sense not to give advice pre 
where advice would neither be appreciated nor accepted. Hf all the the 
world were as wise much trouble would be saved. heat 

Mrs. Wendell now took her way to the Asylum. ‘T'wo kind-heart- econ 
ed maiden ladies, with philoprogenitiveness amply developed, presided ing 
over the band of little ones that a selfish and unselfish charity had gath- sme 
ered from lanes and alleys, and the squalid haunts of poverty. Little belo: 
Jane Jones, as she was ‘called, because she was so exceedingly slight we h 
and delecate that she looked as though she were a tiny rose bud, was a M 
favorite with Miss Emily and Miss Ann, the care-takers. When | Serv) 
say that she was a favorite, 1 mean that they loved her with all the diate 
garnered affection of their hearts. Not that they loved others less, but by M 
that they loved her more. Disguise or shun the fact as we will, wo- clean 
man must love with all her soul, or she ceases*to be woman. She may suppl 
love an idea, or a cold-hearted selfish man, or one who gives the deep, from 
passionate love of a warm heart in return; or she may love a child, or Wen 
a lap-dog, or a cat, or a bird, or some gold fishes; any, or all of these she hi 
she may love, but love she must. She inherited nothing but good creat 
moral principles, and a mind rich in varied capacity. She early mar- speak 
ried a sailor and moved to the city. Whilst her husband remained on prospe 
shore, they were all the world to each other, and she made few «- Mrs, 
quaintances. He was obliged to leave her just before the birth of lit learn 
tle Jane, and the poor creature grieved herself to death, and left her necess 
infant to the “Children’s Friend Asylum.’ The child inherited the have t, 
mother’s beauty of mind and person. Few ever looked on her with- dluded 
out loving her. Great was the distress of the worthy maidens when her plo 

Mrs. W. announced is as her intention to “take” Jane. She was oneof was «4 
the kindest patrons of the institution, for it was a popular charity.— three g 
She was moreover a very pious lady, and Jane was past the age when . Indeed 
the rules of the Asylum required that she should go forth and earn her ing soi 
bread. Nothing was to be said, and no words eould have told the ms a Iris! 
ery into which the poor child and her friends were plunged. It wes ‘aware, 
settled that she should go the nextday. That night Jane slept be Work y 
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tween her friends. She sobbed herself to sleep with each little hand 
clasped in those of the dear ladies. “O, Miss Ann,” said she, “you 
will take care of my rabbits, and Miss Emily will see to my plants, 
and I may come home often, and may be Saturday nights they will 
let be come and read to you. O, I can’t go away and leave you with 
all the poor little ones to care for. Whycan’t I stay and be assistant? 
I will do — you will only let me stay.” The ladics remind- 
ed her that Mrs. Wendell was President of the Board of Directors.— 
Resignation was alike a necessity andaduty. After an unquiet night the 
hour of parting came, and in due time Jane found herself in a new 
home. 

Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen was a dark basement, one of those com- 
fortless places that you can never warm with any amount of fire, and 
where light is unknown, save the dim twilight and the still more ob- 
scure light of one lamp, with very bad oil, for Mrs. W. prides herself 
oneconomy. Could her back door and her front door have been 
plaeed side by side, she would have died of the horrors, ora change 
would have been wrought with marvelions celerity in the lady or the 
premises. Some people say we should dlways look at and describe 
the beautiful, and never the ugly, if we would grow better and more 
beautiful. On this principle I must not glance at the back yard of an 
economist, where all manner of discordant rubbish is piled, that noth- 
ing may be lost, and that servants may have the benefit of all the vile 
smells and exhalations. But, then, what are servants? They do not 
belong to us, unless we live at the South; what interest therefore can 
we have in their health or comfort? 

Mrs. Wendell would far sooner have thought of owing Christian 
service to the Hottentots, than to her servants. Little Jane was imme- 
diately conducted to the kitchen, and her various duties enumerated 
by Mrs. Wendell. She was to ‘attend the door, lay the tables and 
clean them, wash the dishes, scour the knives, rub plate, trim lamps, 
supply all the house with water, carry coals, make fires, bring water 
from the pump, help wash, and in short, make herself useful. . Mrs. 
Wendell also endeavored duly to impress on her mind the great favor 
she had done her in taking her out of the Asylum. The poor little 
creature was plunged in a kind of stupid reverie, or more properly 
speaking, amaze, by her sorrow in parting from her friends, and the 
prospect before her. Indeed, so great was her apparent stupidity,that 
Mrs. Wendell thought it was hardly expedient to pay Mr. Feeler to 
learn her cranial developments; and moreover she thought it scarcely 
necessary to “bring a child up on scientifie principles’ who would 
have to work for her living im somebody’s kitchen. Finally, she con- 
cluded it was her religious duty not to give the child any ideas above 
her place. ‘Three months’ schooling in a year she must have, for that 
was “in the bond.” But then the poor child never went to school 
three days in three months without a note to excuse her being late. — 
- Indeed, Miss Martha scrawled them by the score, for the sake of hav- 
ing something to do, and having them ready. Biddy, the cook, was 
aa Irish girl about thirty years of age, though of this fact she was not 
‘ware, not being able to remember her birthday. She was always at 
work when not asleep, hardly sitting down at her meals. She went 
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the round of the kitchen as the horse or ox in the treadmill. She was 





not originally- a bad-tempered girl, but hard labor, with no comfort or he 
convenience, no sympathy or companionship, had soured her pretty de 
thoroughly, and she wore a “horse-shoe” ever in:her forehead, and we 
chased away the starving cat that sought a home and a morsel in the or 
dreary kitchen, with a vindicitiveness that said, “ I will be alone,” he 
But after all, there is a key that unlocks all hearts; and though the con- an 
fessor only had hitherto held the key of Biddy’s heart, it was destined wh 
ere long to be given to another. The only care Mrs. Wendell had the 
ever taken for Biddy, was an earnest and premeditated attempt to con. . 
vice her of the horrible sinfulness of confession and sin-pardoning by but 
the priest. ‘ Biddy,” said she, “‘ why do you tell that wicked man cap 
your sins and give him money to pardon them, when he is a mere man all 
and therefore cannot pardon, and also a very wicked man for pretend- den 
ing that he can ?” anil 
“Father O’Donahue is no wicked man, mistress, and you just show whe 
you know nothing at all of him, or the holy church. I never paid inti 
him for pardoning my sins. I give a bit to the church for its charities, eres 
and its expenses, when I van, and you do the likes o’ that when you she 
pay for your pew, and shut yourselves up from God’s poor and His chil 
colored children, and think you are too good to sit beside your ser. V 
vants in the church.” poor 
“Well, it is very well if you really give your money for something ed, j 
besides a pretended pardon,” said Mrs. Wendell. eee 
_ “Father O’Donahue never pretends to pardon. He looks to Al- that 
mighty God to pardon us; and if we are sincere in our confession, we whos 
know He will pardon us, through the priest’s prayers and our own.— only 
And as to the confession, you’ll never know the blessing it is toa thous 
poor lone crathur, till ye are all alone by yourself in some strange daily 
land, with never a heart-friend to lay your eyes on; and may be mur- of ga 
muring against Providence because o’ your hard fortin’. When the tice, 
likes o’ that comes, it’s a hard heart that doesn’t turn to the priest.— Jar 
May be your religion is best for you, but ours is best for us, and Al- that s 
mighty God forgive me for wanting sometimes to curse them who rectec 
would take it from us.” - oblige 
This was the first and last conversation that Mrs. Wendell had with for st 
Biddy; and though she often expatiated upon the ignorance and wick- could 
edness of the Catholics, she made no farther attempt, direct or indi- in the 
rect, to convert Biddy from the error of her ways. Tir 
When little Jane Jones was first taken to Mrs. Wendell’s kitchen, There 
Biddy’s face was ominous of anything but peace, and the poor child form, 
shrunk away from her as if she had been some dreadful wild animal. and th 
And when she found herself in the little attic that Biddy occupied, her pantin 
terror was increased. People who are disagreeable to each other, lence ; 
ought always to have space. Contact makes repulsion doubly repul- of fine 
sive. Jane lay all night on the edge of the bedstead, and her grieved lecture 
and troubled slumber disturbed the worn-out domestic not a little.— ing the 
But crushed, and wronged, and wretched, as the poor Irish labore! sentims 
almost always is, they have many of them a fund of cheerfulness and disease, 
good humor, and Biddy had gleams of these. She possessed one qual- The 
ity too ofter lacking in the Irish. She was naturally neat, and thoug! compar 


their ea 
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her abiding place, the kitchen was a sad hole, she did all that could be 
done to make it sufferable. Her own little attic and all her clothes 
were kept so nice and sweet that it was a comfort to Jane to put it in 
order. Mrs. Wendell was an economist, and a thin apology for a 
bed, filled with chicken’s feathers, was good enough for the servants; 
and truly it was much better, because more healthful than the down in 
which the invalid Mrs. Wendell and her languid daughters found 
themselves sunk at night, weary, because they were never tired. 

Jane thought of her home and her kind friends with a full heart, 
but she prayed earnestly for resignation to a lot that she could not es- 
cape. She gave herself with unwearied exertion to the fulfilment of 
all her duties. And Biddy, who at first regarded her as a new bur- 
len added to her already overwhelming load, began to find some rest, 
and feel that she was a blessing. The second day after Jane came, 
when she went to put her room in order, she found that she had been 
anticipated by Jane, and she left the room muttering, “ the tidiest little 
reature.. She’s a jewel, she is.”” Her Irish heart overflowed, and 
she sought the child to pour out her good feeling. “ Ye’re a nice 
child, ye are, and ’tis Biddy hopes you’ll have a bed in heaven.’ 

When Jane found that she could thus Jighten the burden “f one 
poor weary fellow-creature, her intense desire to reture home, yield- 
d, in a great measure, to the benevolent purpose of serving her fel- 
low-sufferer. How sad to reflect oa the state of such a household as 
that of Mr. Wendell. The worn, and often half-phrenzied father, on 
whose single arm all this expensive family hung, looking to him not 

nly for support, but for the means to minister to morbid cravings and 
thougtilegs extravagance. ‘The father stood behind his counter, and 
daily and hourly sacrificed his honor and his conscience on the altar 
of gain. But let no man blame him till he has purified his own prac- 
tice. ‘Let him who is without sin cast the first stone.’ 

Jane was now twelve years of age. She had a thirst for knowledge 
that seemed impossible to slake. Her dear friends at the Asylum di- 
rected her in reading, though her time was so occupied that she was 
obliged to resort to the oddest expedients in orde¥ to gratify her taste 
for study. But Biddy loved to hear her read, for she said, “ if she 
could not always make out the meaning of the words, there was music 
in the darlint’s voice.’ 

Time passed, and the sweet child at last blushed into womanhood. 
There was a strange contrast between her rosy ‘cheek and rounded 
form, her free breath and elastic step, as she carried water or coals, 
and the pale and sallow face, the angular and attenuated figure, the 
panting breath, and languid, drawling step of the daughters of opu- 
lence and idleness, Martha and Eliza Wendell. Their thoughts were 
of fine dresses, parties (not balls, for Mrs. Wendell was pious,) the 
lecture room, and the church, as places of display, and the all-absorb- 
ing theme to the vacant and idle, love and marriage. Not the true 
sentiment, or a true union, for of these they were not capable; but 
diseased sentimentality, and an establishment. 

They had learned to keep Jane out of the room when they had 
company, but her rich, clear voice would sometimes intrude upon 

their ears, as she warbled the soul-stirring 
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** | am bound for the land of Canaan,” 


when about her work. Faithfully did the conscientious girl serve in 
her prison-home till she was sixteen years of age. ‘I’hen an incident 
occurred which determined her fate; and though in the progress of 
things Mrs. Wendell was somewhat mortified, yet she ultimately took 
great credit to herself. It happened that Mrs. Sanford had a son who 
had inherited his mother’s wisdom and goodness. In his younger years 
he had learned the shoe-maker’s trade, but a desire for study coming 
to be indomitable, he had worked his way through college, and studied 
a profession, and was fast coming to be celebrated in a neighboring 
city. Mr. Wendell was one of the directors in the Tnstitune 
His managing wife and daughters wished much to have Charles San- 
ford lecture before that body, because he was a profound scholar, and 
because they had too many reasons to enumerate, but perhaps 
they would have blushed had the true reason been given. Mdr. San- 
ford had recently moved into the city, and they had never seen 
Charles. He was invited, and gladly accepted the invitation, for he 
was a loving son, and longed to see his parents and their new home. 
Mrs. Wendell had been on a visit to the city of Sanford’s adoption, 
and so it happened that both she and Sanford took passage in the stage- 
coach, that, notwithstanding the railroad, picked up a sufficient num- 
ber of passengers to continne on the route. A gentlemanly man, tall, 
elegant, with a faultless lavender vest, and a cloak of ample folds,took 
Mrs. Wendell’s attention. Sanford intuitively read her character, 
and after an agreeable chat he mounted on the coach-box, and told the 
driver that if the lady asked who he was to tell her, ‘‘a shoemaker 








from B.”’ At the first stopping place he politely handed Mrs. W. out, — 


and she graciously acvepted his assisstance,and made herself as agree- 
able as possible. But, as Sanford had foreseen, she contrived to ask 
the driver who the gentleman could be, and received the answer fur- 
nished by Charles. When, therefore, Sanford offered to put the lady 
in the coach, she drew herself up with great coldness and dignity, and 
signified her pleasure to herself: and when he took an inside seat she 
allowed him to perc8ive that he was not only de trop, but an nuisance; 
and when he spoke of the pleasure of travelling in a coach because 
' you get acquainted with your neighbors, Mrs. Wendell sharply an- 
swered that it was hardly good fortune to be obliged to take up with 
company, and sit by people who smelt so strong of their trade that it 
made you really sick, Sanford answered that he had great respec! 
for the mechanic arts, and always loved the smell of leather. Mrs. W. 
turned from him with ineffable contempt, and did not again vouchsale 
him the slightest notice, till he rose in the City Hall to give a lecture 
on the dignity of labor. Great was Mrs. Wendell’s consternation on 
beholding her friend the shoemaker; especially as they had planned 
party for the next evening, and a note of invitation had been sent to 
Mrs. Sanford’s for her son, that he might get it as soon as possible af- 
ter his arrival. Mrs. W., however, succeeded in comforting herself 
with the hope that he would not recognize her in her party dress, and 
in asplendid French cap with flowers. 

The evening of the party, colored waiters were hired; Jane w# 
kept out of the rooms, Mr. Sanford gave no signs of recognizing Mr. 
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W., and all things went off swimmingly. Miss Eliza made a set at 
him, and told him a great deal of some new music that she had just 
jearned. Charles was exceedingly fond of music, andsomehow com- 
mitted himself so that he felt obliged to call the next day on Miss Eli- 
za. The young ladies were delighted beyond measure with the gen- 
tleman, but three very unfortunate circumstances were grouped to- 
gether during the this call. Mr. Sanford wished a glass of water.— 
Biddy was unfit to be seen, and Jane was obliged to bring.it. And 
Miss Eliza wanted a piece of music that was in her room, and Miss 
Martha was too lazy to bring it. Jane was sent for it, and with her 
soul full of music, she forgot herselfjand came over the stairs singing 
itlike some fair bird from the green groves of the spirit land. Miss 
E:iza took the music from Jane’s hand in agony of anger, and sun 
and played it with a fierce, harsh discord, that smote on Sanford’s heart 
most terribly. 

Sanford loved his mother, and in any and everything of importance 
he consulted her. He told her his adventure at Wendell’s, and of the 
fair girl who blessed his sight. ‘‘Mother,”’ said he, “I believe she is 
just the girl to go to the west with me, for I can no longer be shut up 
inacity. The spiritual and material atmosphere is death ; [ want to 
work on the land.” 

“Charles,” said Mrs. Sanford, “I fear hasty fancies. Many a man 
has sacrificed his peace for life to such fancies, and has given his chil- 
drena mother fit for nothing but to spoil them by weakness and igno- 
rance. Still I am inclined to think Jane Jones is worthy of my son. 
| will see the orphan and tell you my judgement.” “That is just like 
you, mother,” said Charles, as he cheerfully acqujesced in her deci- 
sion. Few words will tell the result. Jane was placed at school for 
a year, through the influence of Mrs. Sanford. She is now eighteen, 
and has been a year married. They livein Ohio. Poor Biddy, well 
nigh worn out with years of toil, lives with her “her jewel, her dar- 
lint.” 

But a change has come over Mrs. Wendell. Her husband is a 
bankrupt, and unlike most bankrupts, he is really poor. His wife 
keeps a boarding house, that last resort of broken gentle-folks. The 
daughters are sick, and peevish, and helpless, though obliged to try to 
work, They have never forgiven Jane her emancipation from her 
bondage; and Mrs. Wendell has never forgiven Sanford for enduring 
her incivility. It is an old saying that we never forgive those whom 
We injure. Still Mrs. Wendell is greatly pleased that she has proved 
‘o the world that she has an extraordinary talent for bringing up chil- 
dren. She thinks that there are few women in the world who could 
take a child from the alms-house and make a lady of her, and marry 
her to such aman as Charles Sanford. Poor lady! let her comfort 
herself. She needs comfort; for she and Biddy have in a great meas- 
ure changed places. 
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CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Storm on the heaving waters! The vast sky 
Is stooping with its thunder. Cloud on cloud, 
Rolls heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
Shaken by midnight’s Angel from on high, 
Through the thick sea-mist, faintly and afar ; 
Chorazin’s watch-light glimmers like a star, 
And, momently, the ghastly cloud-fires play 
On the dark sea-wall of Capernaum’s bay; 
And tower and turret into light spring forth, 
Like specters starting from the storm-swept earth; 
And vast and awful, Tabor’s mountain form, 
Its Titan forhead naked to the storm, 
Towers for one instant, full and clear, and then 
Blends with the blackness and the cloud again. 


And it is very terrible! - The roar 
Ascendeth unto heaven, and thunders back, 
Like the response of demons, from the black, 
Rifts of the hanging tempest, yawning o’er 
The wild waves in their torment. Hark!—the cry 
Of strong man in his peril, piercing through 
The uproar of the waters and the sky, 
As the rent bark one moment rides to view, 
On the tall billows, with the thunder-cloud 
Closing around above her, like a shroud. 


He stood upon the reeling deck,—His form 
Made visible by the lightning, and His brow 
Pale, and uncovered to the rushing storm, 
Told of a triumph man may never know,— 
Power underived and might,—‘* Peace,—se sTILv!’’ 
The great waves heard Him, and the storm’s loud tone 
Went moaning jnto silence at His will ; 
And the thick clouds, where yet the lightning shone, 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away 
Until no trace of tempest lurked behind, 
Changing, upon the pinions of the wind, 
To stormless wanderers, beautifu] and gay. 
Dread Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 
Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm,— 
To whom the waves do homage round the shore 
Of many an island’s empire!—if the form 
Of the frail dust beneath Thine eye, mav claim 
Thine Infinite regard,—O, breathe upon 
The storm and darkness of man’s sou! the same 
Quiet, and peace, and humbleness, which came 
O’er the roused waters, where Thy voice had gone. 
A minister of power,—to conquer in Thy name. 
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A WORD TO THE YANKEES : 





FROM THE AUTHOR OF “PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY,’’ &c. 





FRigNDS AND BROTHERS : 


Iam bold to call you Yankees—Yenghees—Englishmen! Not 
that this word would seek to rob you of a separate nationality, that 
wholesome pride of independence, undoubtedly your right as your 
boast; nor that, among your multitudinous array, your gatherings 
from many countries, we can claim numerically for all a strictly Brit- 
ish origin. Germany—our honest, cousin-germane Germany—has 
great part among your swarming millions ; and, more to your cost 
than your‘advantage, that poor unwelcome wanderer the Celt; and 
many other mingled stocks and races swell your mighty multitude ; 
but it is stilla proud and a pleasant matter of fact for us to note, that 
the mass of you are sons of merry England; that you are near 
kith and kin with us, Briton-bred, if not Britisher-born; and, although 
some distinctions may be reasonably drawn between the two, there 
are still so many more similarities to be noted, that we seem but (as 
we are) brothers of one nursery. Young Co!umbia, full of vigorous 
health and masculine virtues—what is she but the continental phase of 
England? And dear Old England, though robed in ermine, and im- 
perially crowned; in spite of pride andprejudice; in spite of faults and 
failings all her own, because distinctively John Bullism; England, the 
land of our common ancestry, whose freedom is the germ of yours ; 
masqued though she may be in antique paraphernalia of aristocratic 
differences, (rooting oftentimes in reason, and founded on antiquity, 
pregnant too of many uses, though now and then corrupt, as human 
nature wills)—that dear old home of ours, and of yours—what is she 
but an Island America? . 

[ will not ask you if you love her ; I will not touch that tender spot 
upon your hearts which throbs with the thought, how dearly! As the 
needle to the magnet, as the flower to the sun, as the hart to the wa, 
terbrook, as the child to its mother—instinctive nature and intelligent 
affection have forged those secret chains that bind us unalterably to- 
gether. 


O yes! your recollections — The sites you think of, sobbing, 
Look back with streaming eye, And seek, as pilgrims seek, 

To pour those old affections With brows and bosoms throbbing, 
On scenes and days gone by; And tears upon your cheek? 


Your eagle well remembers 
His dear old island-nest, 
And sorrow stirs the embers 

Of love within his breast. 


Yes, Anglo-Saxon brother, 
I see your heart is right, 
And we will warm each other 
With all our Joves alight ; 


Ah! need I tell of places You, you are England growing 
You dream and dwell on still ? To Continental State, 

Those old familiar faces And we Columbia, glowing 
Of English vale and hill ; With all that makes you great. 


Verily, no common ties are these around us two. It is not merely 
in the the general, as descendants of Adam, believers in Christianity, 
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or sons of civilization; but nearer, dearer, than so: as blood-relations, 


called by the same name,stirred by the same sympathies, sons or grand. <= 
sons of the same stock, yearning towards each other across 3,000 but th 
miles of sea and land: as fellow-countrymen, speaking the same lan. which 
guage, brought up in the same faiths, traditions, memories, and princi- From 
ples: as mates and neighbors from infancy till now, in every nursery poy 
game, school contest, and college recollection; in all the business, len at 
cares, perils, and pleasures of human life ; conversing always in the ree 
same kindly English tongue; in every ethnological mark, idiosynera. thing 
sy, and power, moral, intellectual, or physical, the same; cherishing onal 
a Briton’s pride in the past, an English sense of duty in the present, house! 
and an Anglo-Saxon confidence of all things honorable and successful godin 
for the future: energized alike, featured alike, charactered alike; with our 6 
brotherhood stamped on all we do. Go to! there is countiy-love be- refresk 
tween us, home love: . that he 
There’s nothing foreign in your face No, brother! though away you ran, - . 
Nor strange upon your tongue ; As truant boys will do, e1aboré 
You come not of another race Still true it is, voung Jonathan, our mu 
From baser lineage sprung: My fathers fathered you! purpose 
diplom: 

In what department, friends, of art or of science, of literature or re. hishest 
ligion, are we not continually interchanging benefits? We Anglo. let eve 
Saxons, on either side of the Atlantic, are both of us but half satisfied race (I 
with the love and admiration of a single hemisphere ; we claim and voke as 
yearn for the other also; we are each other’s echo of fame, each other's the por 


reflection of glory! 

What need of an array of modern instances to illustrate this posi- 
tion? Why attempt, with feeble pen, to throw off rounded periods in 
record of those world-known names, the minted gold of either nation, 
interchangeably at a premium with the other? O ye mighty intellects 
of the Anglo-Saxonerace, who, each in his own orbit a particular star, 
shine out upon our brilliant modern harvest-night in a constellated 
galaxy, let me not invidiously linger to detail your earthly individu 
titles, but in one telescopic sweep survey your mingled fires. Re 
member—each and all—remember for yourselves, gratefully and re 
verently, the poets, philosophers and teachers, the orators, the sain 
and sages, the heroes and the heroines, the noble, learned, pious, mas 
ter-minds, who, through an English tongue, bless and teach and ferti- 
ize the world. Have we not both reaped liberally from each other! 
and who can count up our mutual obligations? We ave partners, nd 
rivals, in the best and wisest of mandkind ; in everything excelleu! 
and ennobling, no less than in the more earthly fields of commercit 
enterprise; we glean knowledge from each other’s art, invention from 
each other’s keenness, perfection from each other’s skill. Time ani 
space would fail me for a catalogue of instances. 

No two nations under heaven, are more naturally united, more pr 
videntially allied than we are. In truth, foreigners can discern 
difference between us, and are puzzled that we can see any. Ask § 
Spaniard, a Swede, or a Greek, to distinguish between an Americal 
gentleman and an English one, between John Bull and Jonathan, whet 
they meet in any company; nay, if it were not for the “star-spang! 


heart be 
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banner” floating from yonder flagstaff, and for the queen’s button on 
these naval uniforms, not foreigners, merely, would be found at fault, 
but the Yankee and the Britisher would mutually wonder which is 
which. And, call yourselves republican, if you will; you are not 
French republicans; let us be counted monarchists; we are not Rus- 
sian serfs, nor Arab fellahs, but jealous freemen still—clinging, not 
less sturdily than you, to a glorious constitution. Both of us are well 
agreed in giving the greatest possible amount of liberty to every man, 
thing, and thought that are good; and in only making government “a 
terror to the evil.” Order, justice, property, conscience, these are 
household gods with you as with us; honor and duty, philanthropy and 
godliness, are watchwords to us both; and the inviolable principles of 
our common race are everywhere bubbling up, as living waters, to 
refresh the wilderness of this world, sparkling from the well-spring of 
that heaven-stricken rock, our Adglo-Saxon heart. 

Aye, let party-men quarrel as they must;—let tenth-rate authorship 
elaborate its falsehoods, to earn lucrs and notoriety at the expense of 
our mutual good will;—-electioneering placemen, to serve some petty 
purpose, exaggerate; extenuate, and set down much in malice;—let 
diplomacy, with the best intentions and reciprocal assurance of the very 
highest consideration, embroil governments, and entangle cabinets; — 
let even the broadcast sprinkling among you of an alien element, a 
race (I will not name it) ever foremost in mischief among men, pro- 
voke as much hostility as possible against you, on the one part, and 
the poor old mother-country on the other, still, America, still thy 
heart beats generously for England, and England still thinks tenderly 
of thee! For my own poor part, I never meet a friend, hitherto un- 
seen, who comes to me with the ipso facto recommendation that he is 
from Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, or 
Memphis, but I seem to see in hima long-lost, long-loving, long-loved 
brother; an exile from home, whose grand object if life is then daily 
being realized, (through the favor of Providence,) in re-visiting the 
hearth of his ancestors, and in discovering how kindly and yearning- 
ly his kith and kin receive him; a son, once the wilful but generous- 
hearted youth who played truant from his father’s house, (through the 
entrifugal force of unwise austerties,) but now travelling back once 
ore, by land and by sea, over thousands of miles, in mature life, 
ger to be recognized again as a child, and reconciled to us; his breth- 
D 


There is yet a tenderer feeling in our minds about you. We ac- 
inowledge that, in those old times for which our great-grandfathers 
re answerable, and possibly sometimes since, in many matters, you 
ere wronged and vexed and forced into rebellion ; we grant that the 
bstinacy of home-government has much to answer for in its intrusive 
arshnesses ; we admit that our colonies, even now, (and you once 
ere first upon the list,) are treated with far too little wisdom, justice, 
t indulgence; therefore is it additionally pleasant to receive you gra- 
ously, when in some sort we ought to feel ashamed. _As yet, Aus- 
alia, Hindostan, New Zealand, and even the the West Indies and 
“anada, have no irremediable reason to complain of us, beyond tran- 
tonal conditions, and sundry inconveniences of time and distance ; 
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- it was, far otherwise; we must have been wrong and unjust, unreasop. 
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as yet, we have no urgent cause to blush for our total indifference t, 
their welfare. ‘The home-government intends, at any rate, all thi 


just and right; although the various views of opposite parties may jp. til Anglo-& 

terpret these things differently ; neither is it at all an easy matter to Tliamine ¢ 

please everybody. But with you, Columbia! it must have been, nay, A hi 
air p 


able and unmotherly, or how could Washington have been found fight. 
ing against us?. We must have been unwise and unkind, or Frank. 
lin would never have been yours. So then, Americans, we are iy 
some sort your debtors as to rights of kindliness; and it is a chastened 


Aye, loving . 
‘With quick 
Your claim a 
So tender 


pleasure thus to find you amiably seeking us out, and professing ty pk cr 
owe us many loves. Mutual faults, haste on the one side, and hars). That we coul 
ness on the other, provoke to mutual forgiveness; therefore, we are ali And weep 
the more ready to receive you, and you to come over tous. So be And thus 


it—so be it. 


Yet further :—your progress, children, has at once gratified andj le! brother . 


astonished us. Let fools laugh at your over-sensitiveness; it is a gen- le 
erous trait in you to be jealous of our love. But where is any longer papewerost 
need of this young feeling? The lion grown may well afford to re. MMMM Aud trast me, 
pose quietly, as we do, in passive strergth. Without conceding eve- Andour old 
. . : As ere We sou; 
ry absurd claim, (for there are fools now also among you,) withou This side th, 
admitting every empty boast to be mere unvarnished truth, still ther 
can be no doubt that you have gone ahead surprisingly ; you are 
great people and that’s a fact; aye, and in the words of certain sonne 
well known to some among you, I would add— 
Go on, go on, Go on, and prosper, Acolyte of fate! 
Young Hercules, thus travelling in might And, precious child, dear Ephraim Cot 
Boy Pilato, filling all the west with light, turn those eyes, You 
Thou new Themistocles, for enter- For thee thy mother’s yearning hea Sha 
prise, doth wait. Anc 
Whether or not man is capable of self-government, is, in part ad 
least, a theological question, and we will not here discuss it; but ce 
tainly you seem to have got nearer to that ripeness of humanity th ‘Th, 
any other race in history. The republic of Greece and Rome com And 
not near you for moderation in prosperity; indeed, if it were not f Can 
certain mixtures of race among your millions—to speak less enigm: + t 
cally, if you were all Anglo-Saxons—our misgivings as to an enduri > 
republic Would, after such experience, be fewer. There can be 
hesitation in admitting that, as things are, you are the most prospero ‘Wh. 
increasing and improving people in the world; and England has arig And: 
to be proud of her colony, and is glad to claim you for her son. Did v 
Many among you know, from sundry wide spread ballads, that Or if 
this sort of talk is nonew word from me. And it may gratify you ona 
hearken, for a minute, to a few notes from the many cordial respons? 
wafted over to me by your thirty noble nations. One says, from Soon 
sissippi: And. 
We cannot dwell on England’s page Stood firm, with shield and spear, = . 
Without a thrill of pride! For England’s right, then strewed the ode 
Her poets are our heritage, seed And, : 
Her statesmen are our guide; Of Freedom’s harvest here. : 


And barons, who, at Runnymede, 
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Again; from Rhode Island, sings another :-— 


join then the stripes,and stars, and cross, And in broad day, the basking earth 


Iu one fraternal band, Shall thank the King of heaven, 
Till Anglo-Saxon faith and laws That dear Columbia, blessed birth, 
Jllumine every land ; To England’s lap was given. 


A fair poetess from Philadelphia, tenderly answers thus: 


Ave, loving British brother! Your claim, yes we confess it! 
With quickening pulse we’ve heard Atlantic’s wildest foam 

Your claim and your petition, Drowns not the recollection 
So tenderly preferred; That Britain is our home ; 

Your sy;npathetic feeling And though she should regard us 
Has proved so strong a band, Expatriate, self-exiled, 

That we could sit beside you, The reverence we bring her, 
And weep upon your hand! And duty of a child! 


And thus cordial am I met by a New Yorker: 


Ho! brother John, my heart of oak, Yes—haply should a haughty foe 


Your proffered hand I clasp, Invade our parent shore, 

With one as strong in battle stroke, Together, John, our blood should flow, 
As true in friendship’s grasp; As it was wont of yore : 

dnd trast me, John, as proudof you, Those brother bauners, side by side, 

_ Andour old England home, Again perchance would wave 

dsere we sought one out anew O’er warriors rallying in their pride, 
This side the ocean’s foam; Their fatherland to save ! 





SONG OF THE PEASANT WIFE. 





BY HON. MRS. NORTON. 





Come, Patrick, clear up the storms on your brow ; 

You were kind to me once, will you frown on me now? 
Shall the storm settle here when from Heaven it departs, 
And the cold from without find its way to our hearts? 

No, Patrick, no surely the wintryest weather 

Is easily born when we bear it together. 


*Though the rain’s dropping through from the roof to the floor, 
And the wind whistles free where there once was a door, 
Can the rain, or the snow, or the storm wash away 

All the warm vows we made in love’s early day? 

No, Patrick, no surely the dark stormy weather 

Is easily borne, if we bear it together! 


‘When you stole out to woo me, when labor was done, 
And the day that was closing to us seemed begun, 

Did we care if the sunset was bright on the flowers, 

Or if we crept out amid darkness and showers? 

No, Patrick! we talked, while we braved the wild weather, 
Of all we could bear, if we bore it together. 


Soon, soon, will these dark dreary days be gone by, 

And our hearts lit up with a beam from the sky; 

Oh! let not our spirits, embittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that comes to us then, 

Heart in heart, hand in hand, let us welcome the weather, 
And, sunshine or storm, we will bear it together. 
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No man ever makes moral attainments without a corresponding de. a 
gree of labor. There may indeed be great physical courage, anj great 
much of good nature and even generosity, without any effort whatey. If n 
er; because these great qualities belong to many a man’s original cop. should 
stitution; and to exereise them is not to resist a current, but to fall ip directe 
with it. But whenI speak of moral attainments, I refer especially to objects 
the power of self-control, and to its exercise in accordane with the tive ac! 
great principles of reason and righteousness; to the reduction of the to the 1 
various passions to their proper places, and the keeping of all our mor. and car 
al powers ready for healthful and vigorous action. And this I ven. er clas 
ture to say, is what no man ever gained without diligent and untiring acter; 
efforts. Such a character, for instance, as that of Wsshington, could pose, ar 
-havé been the result of nothing but the most patient and vigorous self. sions, is 
discipline. Washington, if history has given a fair report, while he accustol 
was great in all the elements of his nature, was a man of like passions tive, un 
with those who have the strongest; and if he had grown up under the act with 
mastery of those passions, and they had been suffered always to tyran. object o 
nize over him, how much would it have abated our admiration of him, ture, an 
even as a conqueror, that he had enemies in his own bosom that were ty. Th 
stronger than he! But it was his foes within that he began to figit this wor 
first; and the victory which he gained over them was the preparation your fell 
for other victories;—the great secret of his success and of his glory. are mult 
He had indeed great physical courage, which was born with him, but for amus 

he had also a moral courage that imparted to his character a yet bright. laugh. 

er attration, of which he was to a great extent himself the author.— sit at the 
He was cool and thoughtful in ‘the time of danger. He ventured on nassers-b 
no rash experiments. He loved his country better than hislife. The he degra 
shocks of adversity never disheartened him, and the furnance of pros If noth 
perity singed not the hair of his head. He was the patron of all that should be 
was good and useful. He was generous to his race,—great in every- ties, Tt. 
thing; so that even the nation which he vanquished have erected mon ly conduc 
uments to his glory. But I repeat, that character, even with the me- commenc 
terial which the God of nature originally supplied, couid have been verse hab 
‘the result of no superficial effort: it was a silent, but yet a laborious after life, 
process, by which it rose and towered into such unparalleled magni- man espe 
cence. And what was true of Washington has been true of ever? great pury 
other great man: he has been long active in moulding the elements of and look | 

his own moral nature. Activity, 
And surely it is no wonder that men must struggle hard for gret HMM !abor—ste 
moral attainments, when we consider the circumstances in which they rational he 
are to be made. Account for the fact as you may, there is a morl HM powers, a1 
disorder that has seized upon human nature; the effect of which is, thi HMM he is dey 
while the conscience points out one way, the passions often draw with HM portance . 
tremendous power the other; and there is always reason to fear that binger of 
the passions will get the better in every conflict. In addition to this folly and 
the atmosphere we breathe is full of noxious ingredients; the theslre Hq ‘mt ends, | 


grave 
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in which we move is a mere show-box of temptations; and there are 
influences within, to impart to us a mean, or sensual, or grovelling 
character. Is it not obvious, then, tiat the mam who will become mor- 
ally great, who will rise far towards the perfection of his nature in 
such adverse circumstances, must make up his mind to labor for it. 1s 
it not a self-evident truth, that noindolent man can be truly great—not 
great even in goodness * 

If nothing great is accomplished without labor, then every one 
should be particular in respect to the object toward which his labor is 
directed; for labor is too valuable to be thrown away on unimportant 
objects. There are those indeed who are industrious in doing posi- 
tive acknowledged evil; who task their powers, and noble powers too, 
to the utmost, endeavoring to poison the fountainsof moral influence, 
and carry a blight to every rising plant of virtue. But there is anoth- 
er class who exhaust their efforts upon objects of an indifferent.char- 
acter; who are always busy, without being busy to any important pur- 
pose, and the only chasm which their removal from the worl ca- 
sions, is to be found in the empty space which their bodies h en 
accustomed to fill, | Let no man, then, think it enough that he is ac- 
tive, unless his activity is directed in a suitable channel. If you will 
act with the greatest wisdom, you will endeavor to compass the double 
object of cultivating and exalting your own intellectual and moral na- 
ture, and rendering the best service to your generation and to posteri- 
ty. This is an object that will abundantly reward your labors, both in 
this world and in the next. But the idea of living merely to amuse 
your fellow-men, is utterly unworthy of a rational creature. There 
are multitudes who spend their whole lives in writing books merely 
for amusement; atid their whole object is gained in provoking a vulgar 
laugh. But I would respect a man just about as much, who should 
sitat the corner#of the streets from morning till night to amuse the 
passers-by with many songs. Man was made for a noble service; and 
he degrades his nature by wasting his energies upon nothing. 

[fnothing great is accomplished without labor, then every mind 
should be trained to labor, from the earliest development of its facul- 
ties. It is a serious defect in the matter of education, as it is general- 
ly conducted, that the training of the mind toa habit of activity is not 
commenced early enough; and that not unfrequently there is an ad- 
verse habit formed during the years of childhood and youth, which, in 
ier life, is never effectually overcome. I would say, let every young 
man especially, under a high sense of his obligation to answer the 
great purpose of his existence, resist every temptation to indolence, 
aid look for happiness only in a course of vigorous and well directed 
activity. Let these be a delightful association formed in his mind with 
labor—steady and persevering labor. Let him avail himself of all the 
rational helps which are within his reach, to aid in the culture of his 
powers, and in the prosecution of all the great and good ends to which 
ue is devoted. I say again, you cannot sufficiently realize the im- 
portance of forming this habit early. .Indolence in youth is the har- 
binger of a career marked by ignorance and uselessness, not to say 
folly and crime. Diligence in youth directed to worthy and impor- 
fmt ends, is the pledge of a useful life, a dignified character and hon- 
owed graves. 
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Home Marrers.—We have a great number of items we should like to iitroducy 
into the pages of the Miscellany, but the want of room will prevent in this num. 
ber; after this year we intend to make the Miscellany, a work of some 50 or 6) 
pages, with occasionally a steel plate, at the low price of $1,00a year. It will 
then contain more than double the amount of most dollar periodicals. The large 
circulation of the Miscellany will enable us to furnish a great amount of reading 














for a dollar. The Miscellany has at present so large a circulation that we are a 
obliged to reprint No. 1 and 2—these numbers will be reprinted sometime this fall, aivé 
subscribers may depend on getting them. been 
lectua 
Views a Foot: or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff—By J..Bayard Tay. star al 
lor.—The above book is for sale by C. Morse & Son. This is a book of uncom- to mid 
mon interest, we intend to give it a larger notice in a future number. kindre 
> We have received a copy of Perkins’ Elementary Arithmetic. We have cart 
not had time to examine it, we will introduce a notice of it: female 
Fromifiv . A. Bacon,A. M., Principal of one of the first Select Schools in the State: differe: 
Mr. Perkins: Derroir, May 6, 1849. oak bre 
Dear Sir :—I have used Perkins’ Elementary Arithmetic in my school, to the on the 
exclusion of all others, about one year, and do not hesitate to say that 1 consider it Soe 
much superior to any other work on this subject, extant. Yours, wisdon 
W. A. BACON. who qu 
wilh nah Mc 
SIR ASHLEY COOPER’S REMEDY FOR DIARRHGA, DYSENTER\ We 
, AND CHOLERA. female, 
The above is an old English receipt which has been used in England with great pa 
effect. We have tried it, and have known several others who have used it with on 
entire satisfaction. In case of Disentary or Cholera, we shoulg use it in preference “fine an 
to any thingelse. We have a very poor opinion of quack medicines, and should these br 
not recommend this, had we not the fullest confidence in it—we advise all who charms | 
may read this to get a bottle of it. Prepared and sold by Rev. Mr. Perry at Wn. &e., adi 
Phelps’, 85 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. Price, 50 cts per bottle. iiteratur 
ucove, g 
THE SHAKSPERIAN READER—JUST PUBLISHED. i 
Acollection of SHAKSPEARE, carefully revised, with introductory and ex- rintte “ 
planatory notes, anda Memoir of the author; prepared for classes, and the family sion of tl 
reading circle—by John W. S. Hows, Prof. of Education in Columbia College. ornamen 
Published by Appleton & Co., New fork, and for sale by C. Morse & Son, De- the kitehs 
troit. vershad 
cation, t 
Lapy Aticz, on THE New Una.—This'novel is creating quite a stir im the readilg drawn by 


world, and already has its authorship been claimed both by England and Americ. 
The author is said to be a clergyman ; but, be he who he may, he has written! 
highly interesting story, full of incident, containing many brilliant and pleatis 
scenes, and embodying some sentinfents rather liberal, and some descriptions rath- 
er luscious for one of his profession. Whoever takes it up will be very like to fiu- 
‘sh it before he lays it aside. Itis for sale by Alex. McFarren, Jefferson Ave. 
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Ler us briefly inquire what ought to be the kind and character of 
female education. We need not now discuss the question of compar- 

ve intellect of the two sexes. A century or two ago it might have 
been doubted whether the female possessed a capacity for high intel- 
lectual and moral cultivation. ‘Then she appeared but asa twinkling 
sar above the horizon. Education, however, has since borne her up 
to nid-slbwron, and she now shines with as rich lustre as any of the 
kindred orbs which spangle the literary firmament. The bow that God 
set in the cloud is not a clearer token of his covenant with his people, 
than are the results of female intellect, that he stamped upon male and 
female the same moral and intellectual image. We are formed for 
diferent spheres of action by the same Providence which ‘“ bids the 
oak brave the fury of the tempest, and the Alpine flower lean its cheek 
on the bosom of eternal snows.”” ‘This very variety, so far from be- 
ing any evidence of inferiority, is one of the strongest proofs of his 
wisdom, who adapts intellect to the purposes of his varied empire— 

who qualifies a Newton to scan the mysteries of science, and a Han- 
uh More to unfold the love and excellence of his moral government. 

We have already glanced at the duties and responsibilities of the 
female, and we will, incidentally, discuss the most appropriate kind of . ; 
education, by noticing one or two errors, as we conceive, in the past, 
if{not in many of the present systems of study. 

One of these is a disproportionate attention to what are termed the 
“fine arts and accomplishments.” Do not accuse us of underPating 
these branches of study, or of being too cold-hearted to appreciate the 
‘larms with which they invest the educated female. Music, drawing, 
\c., added to the acquisitions of an intellect enriched by substantial 
iiterature and science, are as admirable as the dome, the portico, or the 
ucove, adorning the splendid edifice. |The original and proper ob- 
ect of these studies ought be to decorate solid and useful attainments, 
Stich drapery for the magnificent saloon—carved work for the gi- 
guitt column or rich apparel for the majestic form; but in the perver- 
‘ion of this object, in the fashionable education, we frequently find the 
mament without the mind—the drapery of the palace hung around 
tne kitchen—the fretted work upon the log, and apparel befitting queens 
ver madowing dwarfs. We cannot better describe this system of ed- 
ication, than by adopting, with one or two exceptions, the picture as 
rawn by an eminent lady— 


‘See Bulwer and Scott laid out on the lap~ 

Then danciug springs up and skips into a gap— 

Next drawing, with allits varieties, comes, 

Laid down in their place by the finger and thimb ; 
And then, for completing her fanciful robes, 
Geography, music, aud look at the globes, 

And so forth, and se forth, which, match as they will, 
Are sown into shape, and set down in the bill. 

Thus science, distorted, and torn into bits, 
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Art, tortured and frightened half out of her wits— 
sn portions and patches, some light and some shady, 
Are stitched up together and make a fine lady.” 

















































Unpopular asthe charge may be, it is, nevertheless, true, that there 
has been more effort, among those who have supervised and controlled 
the education of the female, to clothe her with light and gaudy wing, 
to float sportively through the undercurrent of thought, than to invest 
her with strong and steady pinions, with which she might boldly soar 
to the loftiest heights of intellectual attainment. Is it not the fact that 
educated ladies are more prone to exhibit their specimens of painting, 
or their proficiency and skill in music, than to unfold those beauties 
and curiosities which they have gathered in the empire of science, and to 
discuss those prominent subjects of philosophy Whose wonders are the 
glory of the universe, and whose results and applications are mingled 
with the daily duties, employments, and enjoyments of life? Yes, 80 
popular and absorbing is this phrensy for accomplishments, that the lit- 
tle miss who has scarcely reached baker or crucifix, flutters with rest. 
less desire to seize the paint-brush; or play the piano ; and if she is 
even told that there are useful studies first to be attended to, it is more 
than probable that she will overcome the tender-hearted parent, by the 

revailing argument, that “them things are not for ladies to study.”— 
| ae in the language of an eminent authoress, is it right that “what 
relates to the body and the organs of the body—I mean those accon- 
plishments which address themselves to the eye and the ear—should 
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occupy almost the whole thoughts; while the intellectual part is robbed scrutir 
of its due proportion, and the spiritual part has almost no proportion at sthinws 
all?’ It is this error in education which has given currency to the wonde 
false sentiments that the mind of woman is incapable of grasping pro- deeds ¢ 
found or lofty subjects of thought—that her intellectual structure is not the por 
framed upon that broad and magnificent scale which adjusts the pro- charact 
portions of the temple of true genius. It is the same error which led and ent 
such a man as Dean Swift to blunder on the opinion “that, after all these ac 
their attempts at learning, women, in general, would be surpessed by attentiy 
the attainments of a common school-boy.” To be an educated lady on her 
in the dean’s day, was to be qualified to whirl gracefully through the proclair 
mazes of the ball-room, to strut the admired, in form and fashion, o! kindnes 
every circle—to shroud the simplicity of a generous nature in the still lofti 
tawdrp tapestry of art,and to substitute the graces of person for the en- the edue 
during embellishments of a cultivated intellect. An educated lady, at cannot ¢ 
the present day, presents a more interesting spectacle of contempla- the worl, 
tion; and whenever the system of study shall be so improved as to give the deso] 
the cultivation of the mind more prominence than the cultivation of threadin 
the manners, she will then ascend to the full exercise of that power With no; 
which is to usher in a brighter day for human hope and energy. We on the sy 
would not be understood as even insinuating that the error and its cov- does the 
sequences are to be charged upon the female. No; the Liame mus abroad, a 
rest upon an erroneous public sentiment, which has controlled her ed TY will be 
ucation. Females have been taught that it was not their province in the teg 
survey the empire of God—scale the heights of science —regale them- er maus 
selves in the field of literature—or be equal participants in the privil cane 
eges of nature’s vast and magnificent temple. No; the amount of sci more fata 
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ence, like Mount Sinai to the Israelites, has been guarded against their 
approach, “Jest they should break through to gaze;” and the command 
his been, “ Take heed to yourselves, that ye go not up to the mount, 
or touch the borders of it.” They have been told, in great conde- 
scension, that they may pluck the flowers which begirt the borders of 
the fields of literature, and play the harp or thread the organ for the 
man-worshippers in nature’s temple; and yet the task-master has asked 
them, ‘Where are your gems of science, and garlands of literature ?”’ 
and coolly said, as the task-masters of Pharaoh, “Ye are idle, ye are 
idle.” Go, therefore, to work, for there shall no straw be given 
you; yet ye shall deliver the tale of the brick.” » Thanks to the re- 
deeming spirit of the age, a better sentiment is now warming the 
hearts and inspiring thoughts of mankind. The female is now being 
taught that her life is to be something higher than a school of paste- 
board pageantry—‘“a court where fashion and folly are presiding dei- 
ties.” She now learns that a higher destiny awaits her, than merely 
to tickle the ear and please the eye of creation’s lord—*“to adjust the 
toilet-—project dresses—study colors—assort ribbons—mingle flowers, 
choose feathers,’”’ and, at the sound of the psaltery, harp, and all kinds 
of music, like the subjects of Nebuchadnezzar, fall down and worship 
fashion’s golden image. 

She now studies, as if the immortal mind and the heart, out of which 
are the issues of life, were her chosen possessions—contemplates the 
nature and destiny of that immortal guest whose home is her bosom— 
scrutinizes its powers—cherishes its lofty aspirations, and admires its 
achievements. She follows the range of this intellect, as it traces the 
wonders of nature’s wide domain—unrols the map marked with the 
deeds of Providence and the doings of the illustrious dead—unlocks 
the portals of the tuture, and, as with a prophet’s pencil, describes, in 
characters of living fire, those mighty themes which swell the song 
and enrapture the powers of angelic mind. Ay, more—enriched with 
these acquisitions, she goes to the social circle, and the kindled eye, 
attentive ear, and awakened intellect, greet her approach, and wait 
on her ministrations—visits the hut of poverty, and the bounding heart 
proclaims her errand, and the little wilderness, by the force of her 
kindness, begins to bloom. Yes, she may now be contemplated in the 
still loftier attitude of a missionary of literature and religion. Many of 
the educated daughters of Zion, animated with a zeal which difficulties 
‘annot conquer, nor disappointments crush, have pledged their all for 
the world’s redmption; and they may now be seen communing with 
the desolate child of superstition, on the dark borders of our continent, 
lhreading the rivers and scaling the mountains in Hindostan—treading 
with noiseless and timid steps the gloomy coast of Africa, and riding 
on the surging billows to the lone isles of the sea. Thus may and 
does the educated lady of the nineteenth century live, at home and 
abroad, a visitant angel of her species; and when she dies, her memo- 

ty will be identified with the moral grandeur of the age, and enshrined 
in the tears and pure recollections of the virtuous of all ages—a prou- 
der mausoleum than that of marble. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, without adverting to another and yet 
more fatal error in the literary studies and pursuits of the female. 1 
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allude to that passionate and excessive devotion lo fictitious wi itings, 
which is the reigning idolatry of thesex. ‘This is not a new, but it is 
an important topic. 1 speak not of the influence of these writings up- 
on pure affections and chaste sensibilities—of the impure associations, 
erroneous sentiment, and splendid, but deceptive imagery, which, 
decked in the drapery of virtue, steal lapon the soul, and Possess its 
sacred citadel, whilst ‘‘conscience, as a bribed sentinel, cries, ‘All’s 
well.’ It would be strange indeed if the intellect, familiarised to 
scenes of depravity and vice, and disciplined to a constant communion 
with the dark damps and murky vapors of selfishness and sin, should 
acquire a refined relish for the mountain air and balmy influences of 
the heaven-inspired heart, and love to contemplate humanity robed in 
celestial splendors. It is not my purpose to describe how this species 
of literature mingles poison viith the elements of thought and feeling, 
and sensualises the motives, hopes, and operations of the soul: my ob- 
ject is to speak of its influence in seducing the mind from the purest 
intellectual fountains, gushing with rich and exhaustless delights, and 
leading it to the turbid stream, which, swollen by the sudden freshet, 
bear all the impurities of hill and dale in their currents. The highest 
merit ever claimed for popular fictions is that they supply relaxation 
and amusement for the exhausted intellectual energies. ‘They were 
never intended-to hold“any higher station in the empire of literature, 
than the rose, the lily, or the daffodil, in the natural world. And the 
mind that relies on them for enduring entertainment, will be as poorly 
sustained as the body whose only nutriment consists of the productions 
of: the flower-bed. They elicit no patient thought—summon_ none of 
the sterner faculties of the mind into exercise—supply no discipline for 
the high pursuits of literature and science—furnish no armor with 
which the intellect may gird itself for bold and effective action, and 
above all, propose no lofty and enduring rewards for time and toil.— 
Whatorator ever goes to the novel or romance for fire to kindle thought, 
elevate feeling, and quicken the mind for high exploit? Where, on 
its pages, can he find fact, argument, or philosophy, which “shall speak 
from his lips, and in his looks give law?”? What writer ever repairs 
to there sources for stimulus to rouse slumbering energies—to wake 
the warm emotion of the heart—to nerve the mind for lofty daring, 
or for imagery and illustration, which shall give to word and thought 
“the radiant hue of fire?” | What private reader gathers from these 
productions knowledge which enters into the very structure of the soul, 
enlarges its comprehensiveness—elevates the sense of duty—purifies 
and strengthens affection, and urges him or her onward in the high 
career of thought and action? And yet, unpractical and unintellectual 
as this literature is, it constitutes three-fourths of the reading of the 
young females of our land. Go to your public libraries, and you will 
see the works of Bulwer, Scott, Fielding, and Smollett, thumbed and 
marked, bedewed with many a tear, and adorned with many a flower; 


whilst the standard works on history, philosophy, biography, and even . 


the English classics, are untouched, except by the curious eye, which 
suspects something to be there, or by the spider and the fly, as they 
noiselessly pursue the “even tenor of their way.” Yes, so wide- 
spreading and pernicious is this passion for fiction, that it vitiates the 
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taste for pure and lofty conceptions, and blinds the eye to all that is 
splendid in substantial literature. You find the fond admirer of the 
novel preferring the crude sentimentalism of some love adventure, 
over which she may languish and pine, to the inspiring sentiments of 
aCowper, which might woo her to the highest luxuries of intellectual 
life, or the lofty strains of a Milton, which might roll her soul to heav- 
en. You find her familiar with the rise, progress, circumstances and 
catastrophe of seme imaginary achievement of chivalry or treason, or 
of love, and yet uaacquainted with those events in the history of our 
race which have overturned empires—peopled continents—shaken 
down the strongholds of superstition and’ cruelty—established the tri- 
umphs of Christianity —consummated all that is grand in art and sci- 
ence—in a word, which have produced all that ts splendid and sublime 
in matter or in mind. Yea, more, you find the fond reader trimming 
the midnight lamp, passionately threading the incidents and details in 
the fanciful life of some mock hero or heroine, and yet she never glan- 
ces her eye over the bic graphies of Socrates, Cicero, Chatham, Burke, 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, W esley, and Whitefield—of all those gigantic 
spirits who have, under God, wielded this world’s destinies, and whose 
deeds-are identified with all that is noble, spirit-stirring and enduring 
in the choice possessions of our age.’ Who would not be surprised to 
see an individual more interested in culling flowers on the banks of the 
Niagara, than in listening to the roar of its cataract, or in gathering 
pebbles on ocean’s beach, whilst navies were wushing to conflic? and 
vet who is surprise d to see indjvi iduals standing in the midst of the won- 
ders of the universe of God, more enraptured with the dreams of fancy, 
than with those facts which comprehend al] that is thrilling inthe deeds 
and destinies of man, and sublime in the operations of God ? W hat 
parent or friend of education will not concur with me in the ypense- 
on of the hope that there may be conducted: in this seminary, under 
the auspices, of God, and the direction of its worthy Princ ipal, a sys- 
‘em of education which shall render the mind patient, persevering, 
strong and lofty—which wili create such a refined taste for what is in- 
tellectual and practical, as to render insipid the imaginings of distem- 
pered minds, and the caricatures of human frailty and folly—which 
will infuse a passionate love for whatever is rich and pure in thought, 
chaste in imagery, classical in style, original in conception, sound in 

‘inciple, and holy in purpose and in hope, and which will elevate the 
a itions ofevery pupil toa standard of attainment whose limits shall 
strike the lines which bound finite intelligence. 

Young ladies, I have attempted to deseribe the importance and ad- 
vantages of female education: it is for you to illustrate my remarks in 
your lives and deeds. The philosopher may explain the laws of mo- 
tion upon paper, and the agencies of caloric, by the apparatns of the 
laboratory; mankind, however, will better understand the beauty and 
utility of the former, by observing the heavenly bodies as they roll in 
their orbits, and more impressively know the power of the latter, as 
they see the stately steamboat under its influences, ploughing the 
waves. Sol may describe to you the theory and uses of education ; 
but my most illiterate, as well as my most learned reader, will better 
inderstand its inaportance, as it flashes from your eyes, drops from your 
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tongue, glows in your countenance, and breathes in your actions.— 
You will soon appear upon the busy theatre of human action, as “iy. 
ing epistles” of its efficacy and excellence, seen and read of all men, 
Do you lack motives to diligence and duty 2  Recollect that elevated 
female character, illuminated by the ‘ Sun of righteousness, ’’ is the 
brightest star of promise for this world’s purity, and that each of you 
is to be a beam of glory or a dim ray of that star. As the high priest 
of old bore upon his breastplate the names of the children of israel, so 
do you bear in your example and character the name, dignity, and 
destiny, of the Amerivan female, for the present and coming ages,— 
This ought to be a stimulus more spirit-stiring to the educated lady, 
than that magic watch-word of Trafalgar, “England expects every man to 
do his duty,” was tos Britain’s sons. The expectations which cluster 
around you are lofty as the clajms of that Christianity which has re. 
scued you from the degradation of centuries, and impassioned as the 
pure gushing affections of that mother whose eye is now fastened up- 
on you, and whose heart palpitates with feelings too deep for utterance, 
as her anticipations thread the line of your temporal and eternal desti- 
ny. That you may fulfil these high expectations, aim to be useful. 
The day has gone by, when arithmetic, in science, and reading the 
Testament, in literature, constitute the Mount Parnassus to which your 
sex might aspire, but higher than which it would be dangerous to climb. 
The day has gone by, when, if the question had asked, ‘ What is the 
chief end of woman?’? the pract.cal answer would have been, ‘“ Wo- 
man’s chief end consisteth in cooking, washing, sewing, and spinning 
well.” Now, your chief end, as man’s, is to glorify God by the im- 
provement and exercise of those immortal faculties with which you are 
endowed. The spirit of Christianity, like that Spirit which moved 
upon old chaos, and said, “let there be light, and there was light,” has 
breathed anew upon this world’s moral chaos; and, in its new and no- 
bler creation, has planted you in her highest firmament among the 
“‘ greater lights,” to rule the moral day. Realize the responsibility 
which this honor confers upon you, and feel that you are to be not 
merely this world’s beauties, but its brightest benefactors. The charms 
of beauty are transient as the hectic flush which tinges the cheek of 
disease; and the distinctions won in the court of fashion are fitful as the 
gleam ofthe meteor. If these be your only possessions, you will soon 


become as 
*‘A harp whose master chord is gone— 
A wounded bird which has but one 
Unbroken wing to soar upon.” 


The charms of a cultivated intellect, however, will secure you a name 
and home in every heart which pure and lofty thought can kindle, and 
fix upon you the admiration and affection of the brightest intelligences 
of earth and heaven. Apply your minds early and vigorously to those 
studies which will endow you with the power and privilege to walk 
abroad, interested spectators of all that is magnificent and beautiful 
above and around you—to commune with all that is illustrious in the 
records of the past, and noble and divine in the developments of the 
future—studies which will elevate you to a standard and dignity, upon 
which your friends may gaze with rapture anddelight, and whicla shall 
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teach man, in the present and all coming ages, that there glows within 
the breast of woman an intellect which sha!] emulate, in its hopes,capaci- 
ties, and enjoyments, that of the tallest archangel which “adores and 
burns” around the throne of God. Above all, cherish that purity of 
heart which a look will define to the dull, and a blush defend like light- 
ning from the designing. This, combined with intelligence, is as a 
weapon out of heaven’s own armory, sky-tempered, which “no buck- 
ler nor tower of brass can resist.”’ With this you will become the 
choicest guardians of the institutions of your country, and you will 
stand as the cherubim and flaming sword of Eden, guarding the way 
to all that is peaceful and happy in our earthly paradise. Females 
ossessing such characteristics, and they only, are the truly admired 
and blessed.of heaven. Where is the admirer of that Egyptian queen 
whose art once conquered Roman arms, and the music of whose voice 
drowned the trump of ambition! Egyptian spices, perhaps, yet em- 
balm her lifeless body; but where, in the world’s great heart, has she a 
choice recollection? | Where is she who once held supremacy on 
Britain’s throne? The record of her deeds is on the page of history ; 
butin the pure intellect ofa virtuous posterity, Elizabeth holds no dear- 
er place than the disasters of her country’s wars. 

Ah! how do the queens of other times sink, in comparison with the 
humbler pretensions, and yet more majestic achievements, of such 
spirits as Mrs. Hemans, Miss Carter, and Hannah More! I cannot 
better exemplify what I mean by female character and useful educa- 
tion, than by holding up before you Hannah More, as a model for im- 
itation. The hand that moved the pen is cold as the clay of her tomb; 
but her uttered and written sentiments are now producing a tide of joy 
over the affections of earth’s multitudes, warm as the life’s blood which 
moves the heart. In life’s loveliest solitudes, her thoughts come over 
the soul as angels’ music, and even now, throughout the habitable 
globe, she has the testimony of her worthy deeds in the elevated hopes 
and pure enjoyments of thousands. And who of you, that has com- 
muned with the writings of your own countrywoman—Mrs. Sigour- 
ney—has not felt the power of education combined with the loveliness 
of piety! Can such a lady ever be forgotten? No, never, whilst the 
chords of the heart vibrate—never whilst there remains a trace of that 
image which Divinity impresses upon the human soul, or a spark of 
that fire which was kindled by the breath of the Lord. May it be yours 
to imitate the example and imbibe the spirit of such American matrons! 
and may each of you, by the purity of deeds baptized in the love of the 
gospel, command among your kindred, and in your country, an influ- 
ence which the “toll of your funeral bell will not drown, nor the earth’s 
green sod muffle,” but which will speak in thrilling and delightful ac- 
cents when you and I shall have been gathered to the graves of our 
fathers. 
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Written for the Literary Miscellany. 
TO THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 


BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 


Why have I banished thee, dove of my heart, 
Life ofmy soul, to seek an earthiy good, 
Why have I bid thy starry eyes depart, 
That lit my spirit’s darkest solitude. 


Return, for vainly I have sought my rest 
*Mid a world’s treasures, in an earthly love, 
Fold yet thy snowy wings upon my breast, 
As when I won thee first, thou spirit dove. 


Thou art mine own, I lured thee from the skies 
With simple wiles, and made thy home within 
A restless heart, sweet child of Paradise, 
And now without thee, heaven itself is dim. 


Thou led’st me to the plant of bloom divine, 
Thou Jed’st me to the hidden fountains flow, 

I knelt and drank, and ever from that time, 
Earth’s mysteries unsealed were mine to know. 


Return, return, my earthly life to share, 

Or bear me with thee to thy holier home, 
Where not a sigh disturbs the purer air, 

Where not a shadow from the heart is thrown. 


Centreville, August 1849. 
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BY REV. A. A. LIPSCOMB. 





Nature is full of charms to the contemplative mind. There is a 
charm in the silent roll of the seasons, is there not? See the spring 
coming forth crowned with flowers? Beautiful, most beautiful. The 
morning stars are almost ready to sing again over it. Let them be 
still; spring has its own songsters. ‘lhe choir of nature is complete; 
all tenor and treble voices. If the raven put in his hoarse bass-voice, 
we wiil not listen, for the sound is not sweet. All tenor veices! Bush 
and tree, vale and hill-side, all vocal with the inspired and inspiring 
melody! Let no man undervalue music; it is God’s gift to the birds; 
God’s gift to our hearts; for many a tune is sung within, that the voice 
cannot utter! Do you complain of the capriciousness of spring! Pray, 
why should you, friend? She is the mistress of seasons and she abuses 
her power frequently, but who does not? Did not Bonaparte ané 
Cromwell abuse their power? If she were a republican, you might 
indulge in your invectives against her, but the seasons form an aristoc- 
racv, and therefore you must learn to bear with them. Only think of 
her yower. She triumphs over winter and makes him hasten off to 
his polar home. Great power will sometimes be misdirected. If she 
does frown now and thep, it’s a privilege the gentlemen often avail 
themselves of, and why not the ladies? Hence, you must bear with 
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it, for the sunshine will be more welcome, when it floods the sky and 
the landscape. 

If spring has oft offended you, will you not love it, and standing 
beneath the softly beaming firmament, and looking upward, will you 
not say in Thomson’s fine language— 


** Come, gentle spring; ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon dropping cloud, 
While music wakes around; veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend !”’ 


The invocation is answered. The fair one veils herself and de- 
scends. Brief is her reign, and then she expands into summer, for 
summer, we have you understand, is only spring enlarged; and octavo 
swelled into a quarto volume, with larger engravings and new binding! 
Lovelier glows the sky now, and more fragrant to flower! ‘There is 
now, for the first time, death in nature. ‘Things come to perfection 
and perish. Spring was all life; summer is mingled life and death. 
Did you never notice that the seasons treat each other with perfect 
courtesy? One does not invade the empire of the other. They are 
respectful and polite, ruling like sister queens. And therefore, sum- 
mer resigns, all blushing and ruddy, the sceptre to autumn ; and he, 
with generous liberality, combines spring, summer and winter, in a 
measure, together. Only walk into the woods now. ‘They are his 
palace. There he lives anddies. ‘There he holds court, and receives 
his audiences. Magnificent are they, for all colors blend and all 
charms unite in them. Every sunset is g]é@s, and the nights shine 
with double lustre. And then follows winter! Short days are his, 
and long nights, as if he would shut out the world from observing him. 
The representative of purity is he, for he comes ever anon, and hides 
the curse that lies heavy on the earth, with an outspread of pure snow. 
The representative of terror is he, for he frowns darkly and dreadful- 
ly, and makes the world tremble beneath him. The representative of 
power is he, for he sways a mighty sceptre, and the ocean and rivers 
quail beneath it. How appropriate now are the words of Thomson! 


** These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God.’’ 


And is there not a charm, quiet and deep, in the rainbow? Con- 
querors have had their triumphal arches, but who has had one like it ? 
Mercy walks beneath it and restrains the swelling waters, so that there 
be no more deluge. If seraphs may tread that path, happy are they ! 
Is there not a sweet moral taught us in this? Do the colors blend in 
it! So may different hearts blend together. Does it announce fhe 
retiring storm and presage the returning calm? So it is in every 
storm of life. If friends fall into the grave, the bow of promise opens 
their lonely tomb; if heavy afflictions come, the bow of promise tells 
tat they are passing away, and joys shall again spring up in our bo- 
soms. Is there not magnificence in the ocean, and grandeur in the 
swelling mountains? And have you never communed with the stars, 
until your spirit was entranced, and this world could hardly claim you 
as its inhabitant? If any one thing has subserved the interests of poe- 
ity more than another, the stars have, for there is no image in the whole 
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array of figures more varied and expressive than they. Stars are the e 
emblem of love. If the triumph of ambition be represented, it is by nd 
the star of fame; if the light of beauty be pictured, it is by the star's : 
lustre. Can any man look upon the stars and not feel his inmortali- r 
ty? Oh, it is inthe night-seas where we wander alone beneath the 7 
glittering firmament, that this sense comes home to us most powerful. - 
ly, and we feel that every star is a token of the heaven beyond, and a a 
pledge that we shall never die. mm a 
The power of local association is one of the most striking exhi i pe 
tions of the mind, in its re:ation to nature. If memory be analyzed, it ad 
will he found to be somewhat of a physical faculty—it is greatly under re 
the dominion of sense—changes of constitution affect it—and the ad. eo 
vance of age is ever betokened by its decay. No wonder then that pe 
our memory is so closely associated with material objects. The pov. a 
er of local association is not then altogether dependent on intellect. a 
If the bird build its nest in a rose-bush one spring, it will return and eh 
rebuild it there the ensuing season. If the sportsman would obtain his aa 3 
game, he knows that it has its fixed resorts where it may be met. . al 
Prompted by this sentiment, the traveller in foreign lands = = “snes 
reverently through Westminster Abbey, and gaze with delight = e Zz 
homes of departed genius and worth. If Mrs. Hemans wrote about Pi: 
Kenilworth and a Leaf from Virgil’s tomb—if Southey entered the bas 
pulpit where the illustrious Bunyan preached—if a ~ Leigh 2 
Richmond grew eloquent among the ruins of lona—if the — er 
patriot seek the quiet shades of Mount Vernon, and look si y on nility 
the tomb of Washington—it is because of this witching of local associ. i. 
ation. The most general and remarkable exhibition of this sentiment ae 
was in the case of the Crusades—when nations were moved by a ve x 
ultaneous passion—to recover the land, where the elect people of Je- in fe 
hovah had lived—-where the son of Jehovah himself had died. . alee 
The true position, then, for us to occupy with regard to ~~. mgs 
position midway between that false philosophy, which would dei it mr 
and that careless spirit which woutd reject its influence altoget . ie 
Philosophy has often placed visible nature in the relation of a oF mph. 
rendered it supreme homage. Astronomy has sometimes cia ified: 
it; geology has tried it. The end is the same, whether you u é it blag 
banish all idea of God, or substitute nature in his stead, for what _ i hated 
has nature to effect the moral feelings, apart from the great creator! heed 
If this unwarranted and unreasonable exaltation of nature be as i esas 
gatory to man as it is obnoxious to God, we are also to beware of t : mang 
other extreme, the utter neglect of its manifold forms and ae ts hein 
The objects of religion are hidden from the natural eye. ur smells 
deemer is invisible; our heavenly home is invisible; our future ct mete 
ciates are invisible. Were it given to mortals to gaze prone: a ube 
blessed intervals, on them; were it our privilege to look upon e ent 
world, and mark the kingly splendor of the new city ; it may — ly blenc 
posed that faith would acquire unwonted energy, and devotion er this ? 
burn with unquenchable ardor. What kind of a probation — se duing te 
then be ? Men would then seek religion on the same principle Jehovah 


they seek wealth and honor. The lower parts of our nature oon 
triumph over the higher. The fact is, the necessity for such a vis 
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exhibition of the objects of religion is, so far as expedient, destroyed 
by the appeal which natural things make tothe mind. _If we wish to 
be reminded of God, we have only to open our eyes and the symbols 
of his grandeur meet us. If we desire to realize eternity and immen- 
sity, we need not ascend to the throne and and converse with its an- 
cient and august occupant——we need not travel through the extended 
territory of the Prince of the Universe—we have but to look up to the 
solemn midnight skies and the impressiow is received. The aid of 
sense is thus secured, and that, too, without sacrificing the interests of 
faith and devotion. Vain then is that philosophy which would fill our 
homes and temples with images of the great God! Has Jehovah not 
finished his own work? Has he left the universe so imperfect that it 
cannot represent him? It is ordained, that Christianity should have no 
external representation of its objects; it is no patron of idolatry in any 
form; it addresses the soul; its humbler associate—nature—addresses 
the senses; and what more would you have? If men are disposed to 
idolize nature, Christianity approaches with her stately step, and celes- 
tial appearance, and checks it; if they are inclined to spiritualize 
Christianity, nature repels the attempt and interposes its visible works 
between them and their end. 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, let us turn to a nobler spectacle 
than nature, with all her plenitude, can present—the spectacle of re- 
demption. A meek young man appears before us. Others are gay, 
but he is serious. Others are interested for themselves; he is concern- 
ed for the world. Others are proud; he is the personification of hu- 
mility. No unkind word has ever escaped those hallowed lips. The 
innocence of angel-purity beams from his countenance, and the majes- 
ty of Godhead occasionally ennobles his actions. A friend to all, and 
he almost friendless; a servant of his country, and yet treated as a fore- 
ign invader ; a disguised prince, who can be great without an attend- 
ing retinue—great from innate greatness. Wonderful as a child—for 
then he astonished the learned doctors—more wonderful as a man, for 
then he challenged the notice of the universe! It was the first time 
the world had seen such wisdom, and therefore its folly was reproved; 
it was the first time it had seen such virture, and therefore, it was mor- 
lified; it was the first time it had seen such philanthropy, and therefore 
it blushed; it was the first time it had seen such sanctity, and therefore 
ithated the sight, and madly resolved on his destruction. ‘Then came 
the dreadful tragedy—then came the fearful invocation, ‘his blood be 
m us and our children””—then came the: fast rushing crowd—then 
came the consummation—a cross, a spear, a taunt! Let the veil of 
he temple be rent, and through the rent let religion go forth to trav- 
erse the world. Let the firmament grow dark, for the prince of dark- 
ness has triumphed. Let the earth tremble, for Jehovah shakes the 
rod of his anger over it! Such ascene—far more than fiction—no 
more than fact. Such a scene—heaven—earth—and hell are strange- 
ly blended in it. Is there any svene in nature to be compared with 
this? Where will you find such sublimity—such pathos—such sub- 
duing tenderness? “I'he material universe presents you with a living 
Jehovab superintending its multiplied interests, sustaining its.well-or- 
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dered harmony, sanctifying its perpetually-occurring incidents—py, 
grander still, redemption opens w:th a dying Redeemer!!! 


S| 
ed h 


All the scenes of religion are profoundly interesting. Witness the said, 
dedication of a child to God in the holy ordinance of baptism—witnes hale 
the solemn commemoration of the Saviour’s death—witness the tears of daug 
the penitent—and the joys of the believer—there is more than poetry . 
inthem. There is heaven and glory in them. The constant tendep. 
cy of the human mind is towards ideality. Surround it with as many 
attractive realities as you please, it cannot be satisfied. _If it dwelt in 
an Eden, it would imagine another and a better Eden. The strong Ad 
impulse of native taste and passion is ever hurrying it towards the fond ‘esate 
creations of active fancy. ‘The poverty of one world is thus compen- ted, it 
sated by the wealth of another world—the deformity of our planet-home ed in 
by the unmarred and unshadowed loveliness of a happier home. 1) aii 
gratify this passion for ideality, man resigns himself to reverie, and ” 
suspends reason and sense. ‘To satisfy its intense longings, he culti- The 
vates poetry, and in her fair fields, treads with a light footstep. It is eral ol 
all in vain. Such things alone cannot answer the end. There is in varreti 
them a mockery of the heart; and there is in them only an av. of ais 
rora-borealis light skirting the horizon, and spreading up towards the fortabl 
zenith, a picturesque adornment of the night, but leaving it the night knowle 
still, and rendering its murky shadows only the more visible. Chris instanc 
ianity meets the necessities of man. She gives the communion of tails wi 
heaven, and opens an unsullied world to the range of his imagination, apcera 
and the eager wishes of his oft-disquieted heart. ‘The blessedness of Je. man ni 
hovah is her high bostowment upon man. to whic 

The highest compliment Infidelity could pay this benevolent system to delir 
is to oppose it,for if it were not of heaven; heavenly in its morality and est the | 
object—it would not have such violent opposition. Vain are the hopes are, hor 
of this opponent of the faith. warnin; 

Whenever this system of opinions can offer us a better hope, a surer Mvster: 
faith, a richer treasure, a nobler support, than Christianity, then, and of men- 
not till then, let it ask our confidence. _It has no promise for the dy: 
ing hour—no consecrating blessing for the tomb. A celebrated officer Twer 
of the American Revolution—a Virginia gentleman—had unforti- was mo 
nately been tinctured with Infidel principles. The efforts of Mr. T. admired 
Paine to promote American liberty—the effusions of his pen—and the had mar 
zeal of his life—tended to make his Infidel sentiments popular with under a 
many of our countrymen, at the era of the Revolution. This officer They lo 
had often introduced the subject, strange as it may appear, to his daugi- day of p 
ter, and urged her to embrace its tenets. If Infidelity succeed with to those 
man, it cannot often master the heart of woman, for above all others event, 
the law of her nature is trust, and she needs peculiarly the holy trus lances, 
of heaven. The young lady resisted thé entreaties of the father. Si HMM the lady 
clung to the principles of her Saviour’s religion. Disease afterwarls HMMM listen to 
wasted her fair form, and she drew near the closing scene. Frients intelliger 
loved her for her loveliness, and the father wept that early beauly Witho 
should thus languish into the tomb. The work of disease was almost to whom 
consummated—the light was passing from her eye, and the pulse fro! HB conduct ¢ 
her heart—it was a fearful moment—the dividing moment betwee! HMM ding hust 
time and eternity. ng a we 
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She calledthe Infidel father to her bedside—and as she gently press- 

a hand, and looked tenderly up into his sad countenance—she 

“Father, would you have mean Infidel now?” ‘There was a pause, 

here was a sigh—and the heart-stricken man answered—“ No, my 
daushter, no / mae 


ASCENE IN REAL LIFE. 





Admist the exaggerations of modern literature, and the fictions of that exuberant 
fancy, Which in these latter duys is tasked to gratify a public taste somewhat vitia- 
ted, it is useful to present occasivnal views of actual existence. Such are contain- 
ed in the followidg sketch, which is studiously simple in its language, and every 
eveut of which is strictly true. We have this assurance from a source entitled to 
implicit credit. —Eprror. ( Kinckerbocker. 





There is a vast amount of suffering in the world that escapes gen- 
eralobservation. In the lanes and alleys of our populous cities, in the 
garrets and cellars of dil: apidated buildings, there are pregnant cases 
f{ misery, degradation, and crime, of which those who live in com- 
fortable houses, and pursue the ordinary duties of life, have neither 
knowledge nor conception. By mere chance, occasionally, a solitary 
instance of depravity and aw ful death is exposed, but the startling de- 
tails which are placed before the community, are regarded as gross ex- 
aggerations. It is difficult for those who are unac quainted with hu- 
ian nature in its darkest aspects, to conceive the immeasurable depth 
to whic h crime may sink a human being—and the task of attempting 
to delineate a faithful picture of such depravity, though it might inter- 
etthe philosopher, would be revolting to the gener al reader. ‘I'here 
are, however, cases of folly and error, which should be promul gat — as 
warnings, and the incidents of the annexed sketch are of this charact 
Mysterious are the ways of Providence in punishing the transgressions 
of men—and ind’soutable is the truth, that Death is the w ages of Sin. 





Twenty years ago, no family in the fashionable circles of Philadelphia 
was more distinguished than that of Mr. L*#****: no lady was more 
wimired and esteemed than his lovely and accomplished wife. They 
had married in early lite, with the sanction of relations and friends,and 
under a conviction that each was obtaining a treasure above all price. 
a loved devotedly and with enthusiasm, and their bridal day was a 

y of pury and unadulterated happiness to themselves, and of pleasure 
yA. who were present to offer their congratulations on the joyous 
event. ‘The happy pair were the delight of a large circle of acquain- 
lances. In her own parlor, or in the drawing-rooms of her friends, 
the lady was ever the admiration of those who crowded around her, to 

sen tothe rich melody of her voice, or to enjoy the flashes of wit and 
int intelligence which characterized her conversation. 

Without the egotism and vanity which sometimes distinguish those 
to whom society pays adulation, and too prudent and careful in her 
conduct to excite any feelings of jealousy in the breast of her confi- 
ing husband, Mrs. L ’s deportment was in all respects becom- 
ig @ woman of mind, taste, and polished education. Her chosen 
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companion noticed her career with no feelings of distrust, but with ati 
pride.and satisfaction. He was happy in the enjoyment of her undj. suf 
vided love and affection, and happy in witnessing the evidences of og Bc 
teem which her worth and accomplishments elicited. Peace and pros- ed 
perity smiled on his domestic circle, and his offspring grew up in love. fan 
liness, to add new pleasures to hiscareer. ' 
The youngest of his children was a daughter, named Letitia, after of 
her mother, whom, in many respects, she promised to resemble. She son 
had the laughing blue eyes, the same innocent and pure expression of asto 
countenance, and the same general outline of feature. At an early man 
age her sprightliness, acute observation, and aptitude in acquiring in. they 
formation, furnished sure evidences of intelligerce, and extraordinary men 
pains were taken to rear her in such a manner as to develope, advan. suay 
tageously, her naiural powers. The care of her education devolved befor 
principally upon her mother, and the task was assumed with a full con. If 
sciousness of its responsibility. fully 
With the virtuous mother, whose mind is unshackled by the absurdi- tongt 
ty of extreme fashionable life, there were no duties so weighty, and at the d 
the same time so pleasing, as those connected with the education of an may | 
only daughter. The weight of responsibility involves not only the lear o 
furmation of an amiable disposition and correct principles, but ina the so 
great measure, the degree of happiness which the child may subse. there 
quently enjoy. Errors of education are the fruitful source of misery, His vi 
and to guard against these is a task which requires judgment, and Un of virt 
remitting dilligence. But for this labor, does not the mother receive the un 
arich reward? Who may tell the gladness of her heart, when the in- at ever 
fant cherub first articulates her name? Who can describe the delight. the uny 
ful emotions elicited by the early development of her genius—the ex. hency 
pansion of the intellect when it first receives, and treasures with eager- Duvi 
ness, the seeds of knowledge? ‘These are the joys known only to She no 
mothers, and they are joys which fill the soul with rapture. shrunk 
Letitia was eight years old, when a person of genteel address and hesitate 
fashionable appearance, named Duval, was introduced to her mother ded by 
by her father, with whom he had been intimate when a youth, and be. mt we 
SUCH Wi 


tween whom a strong friendship had existed from that period. Duval 
had recently returned from Europe, where he had resided a number of 
years. He was charmed with the family, and soon became a constant 
visitor. Having the entire confidence of Lis old friend and compan 
ion, all formality in reference to intercourse was laid aside, and he wa 
heartily welcomed at all hours, aud under all circumstances. He 
formed one in all parties of pleas ire, and in the absence of his friend, 
accompained his lady on her visits of amusement and pleasure,—a 
privilege which he sedulously improved whenever opportunity offer 
ed. 
Duval, notwithstanding his personal attractions and high character 
as a “gentleman,” belonged to a class of men which has existed more 
or less in all ages, to disgrace humanity. He professed to be a philo- 
sopher, but was in reality a libertine. He lived for his own gratifica 
tion. It monopolized ail his thoughts, and directed all his actions.— 
He belonged to the school of Voltaire, and recognized no feeling of 
the heart as pure, no tie of duty or affection as sacred. No consider 
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ation of suffering, of heart-rending grief, on the part of his victim, were 
sufficient to intimidate his purpose, or cheek his career of infamy. 
Schooled in hypocrisy, dissimulation was his business: and he regard- 
ed the whole world as the sphere of his operations,—the whole human 
family as legitimate subjects for his villainous depravity. 

That such characters,—so base, so despicable, so lost to all feelings 
of true honor,—can force their way into respectable society, and poi- 
sn the minds of the unsullied and virtuous, may well be a matter of 
astonishment to those unacquainted with the desperate artfulness of hu- 
man hearts. But these monsters appear not in their true character ; 
they assume the garb and deportment of gentlemen, of philosophers, of 
men of education and refinement, and by their accomplishments, the 
suavity of their manners, their sprightliness of conversation, bewilder 
before they poison, and fascinate before they destroy. 

If there be, in the long catalogue of guile, one character more hate- 
fully despicable than another, it is the libertine. ‘Time corrects the 
tongue of slander, and the generosity of friends makes atonement for 
the depredations of the midnight robber. Suflerings and calamities 
may be assured or mitigated by the sympathies of kindred hearts, the 
ear of affection is sufficient to wash out the remembrance of many of 
the sorrows to which flesh is heir. But for the venom of the libertine, 
there is no remedy—of its fatal consequences, there is no mitigation. 
lis victims, blasted in reputation, are for ever excluded from the pale 
of virtuous society. No sacrifice can atone for their degradation, for 
tle unrelenting and inexorable finger of scorn obstructs their progress 
atevery step. The visitation of Death, appalling as is his approach to 
the unprepared, were a mercy, compared with the extent and perma- 
nency of this evil. 

Duval’s insidious arts were not unobserved by his intended victim. 
She noticed the gradual dévelopment of his pernicious principles, and 
shrunk with horror from their contaminating influence. She did not 
hesitate to communicate her observation to her husband,—but he, blin- 
ded by prejudice in favor of his friend, laughed at her scruples. With- 
outa word of caution, therefore, his intercourse was continued—and 
such was the weight of his ascendant power—such the perfection of 
his deep-laid scheme, and such his facility in glossing over what he 
termed pardonable, but which, in reality, were grossly licentious, in- 
discretions of language and conduct—that even the lady herself was 
induced, in time, to believe that she had treated him unjustly. The 
gradual progress of licentiousness is almost imperceptible, and before 
she was aware of her error, she had drunk deeply of the intoxicating 
draught, and had well nigh become a convert to Duval’s system of 
puilosophy. | Few who approach this fearful precipice are able to re- 
ace their steps. The senses are bewildered—reason loses its sway, 
and a whirlpool of maddening emotions takes possession of the heart, 
d hurries the infatuated victim to irretrievable death. Before her 
spicions were awakened, the purity of her family circle was destroy- 
i Duval enrolled on his list of conquests a new name—the wife of 
is bosom friend ! 

An immediate divorce was the consequence. The misguided wo- 
an, who but late had been the ornament of society and the pride of 
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her family, was cast out upon the world, unprotected, and without the 
smallest resource. The heart of the husband was broken by the ca. 
lamity which rendered this step necessary, and he retired with his 
children, to the obscurity of humble life. ' 
At a late hour on one of those bitter cold evenings experienced jn 
the early part of January, of the present year, two females, a mother 
and daughter, both wretchedly clad, stood shivering with cold at 
the entrance of a cellar, in the lower part of the city, occupied by two 
persons of color. ‘The daughter appeared to be laboring under severe — 


indisposition, and leaned for support on the arm of her mother, who, I 
knocking at the door, craved shelter and warmth forthe night. The ‘ 
door was half opened in answer to the summons, but the black who ap. 
peared on the stairs, declared that it was out of his power to comply I 
with the request, as he had neither fire—except that which was fur. » 
nished by a handful of tan, nor covering for himself and wife. The 
mother, however, too much inured to suffering to be easily rebuked, pl 
declared that herself and daughter were likely to perish from cold,and he 
hat even permission to rest on thé floor of the cellar, where they would th 
be protected in some degree from the “nipping and eager air,” would 
be a charity for which they would ever be grateful. She alleged, as 
an excuse fot the claim to shelter, that she had been rejected, a few the 
minutes before, from a small room which, with her daughter, she had oh 
occupied in a neighboring alley, and for which she had stipulated to ove 
pay fifiy cents per week, because she had found herself unable to by 
meet the demand, every resource for obtaining money having been of 1 
cut off by the severity of the season. The black, more generous than Jin 
many who are more ambitious of a reputation for benevolence, admit- you 
ted the shivering applicants, and at once resigned, for their accommo 7 
dation for the night, the only two seats in the cellar, and cast a fresh and 
handful of tan upon the ashes in the fire-place. ts 
It was a scene of wretchedness, want, and misery, calculated to soft. inig 
en the hardest heart, and to enlist the feelings and sympathies of the - 
most selfish. The regular tenants of the cellar were the colored man « 
and his wife, who gained a scanty and precarious subsistence, as they 
were able, by casual employment in the streets, or in the neighboring T 
houses. Having in summer made no provision for the inclemency ae 
of winter, they were then utterly destitute. They had sold their arti till 
cles of clothing and furnituré, one by one, to provide themselves with 93% 
bread, until all were disposed of, but two broken chairs, a box that visibl 
served for a table, and a small piece of carpenting, which answered cages 
the double purpose of a bed and covering. Into this department of aah 
poverty were the mother and daughter, lately ejected from a place equa: - : 
ly destitue of the comforts of life—introduced. The former was pormge 
woman of about fifiy years, but the deep furrows on her face, and her po 
debilitated frame, betokened a more advancedage. Her face was wal oan 
and pale, and her haggard countenance and tattered dress indicated 4 The 
full measure of wretchedness, Her daughter sat beside her, and res the ia 
ed her head on her mother’s lap. She was about twenty-five years of snide 
age, and might once have been handsome—but a life of debauchery 
had thus early robbed her cheeks of their roses, and prostrated her Pay 
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constitution. The pallidness of disease was on her face—anguish was 
in her heart. ne 

Hours passed on. In the gloom of midnight, the girl awoke from 
a disturbed and unrefreshing slumber. She was suffering from acute 
pain, and in the almost total. darkness which pervaded the apart- 
ment, raised her-hand to her mother’s face. “* Mother,” said she, in 
faltering accents, “are you here?” 

“Yes, child: are you better?” 

“No, mother—I am sick unto death! There is a canker at my 
heart—my blood grows cold—the torpor of mortality is stealing upon 

1? 
ge the morning, my dear, we shall be better provided for. Bless 
Heaven, there is still one place which, thanks to the benevolent, will 
afford us sustenance and shelter.” 

“Do not thank Heaven, mother: you and I are outcasts from that 
place of peace and rest. We have spurned Providence from our 
hearts, and need not now to'call it to our aid. © Wretches, wretches 
that we are!”’ 

“ Be composed, daughter—you need rest.”’ 

“ Mother, there is a weight of wo upon my breast, that sinks me to 
the earth. My brief career of folly isalmost at an end. I have erred, 
oh God! fatally erred—and the consciousness of my wickedness now 
overwhelms me. 1! will not reproach you, mother, for laying the snare 
by which I fell—for enticing me from the house of virtue—the home 
of my broken-hearted father, to the house of infamy and death; but oh, 
I implore you, repent: be warned, and let penitence be the business of 
your days.” 

The hardened heart of the mother melted at this touching appeal, 
and she answered with a half stifled sigh : 

“Promise me then, ere I die, that you will abandon your ways of 
iniquity, and endeavor to make peace with Heaven.” 


“I do—I do! But alas! my child, what hope is there for me?” 
“God is merciful to all who——”’ 


The last word was inaudible. A few respirations, at long intervals, 
were heard, and the penitent girl sank into the quiet sluniber of death. 
Still did the mother remain in her seat, with a heart harrowed with the 
smitings of an awakened conscience. Until the glare of daylight was 
visible through the crevices of the door, and the noise of the foot pass- 
engers and the rumbling of vehicles in the street had aroused the vc- 
cupants of the cellar, she continued motionless, pressing to her bosom 
the lifeless formof her injured child. When addressed by the culored 
woman, she answered with an idiot stare. Sensibility had fled—the 
energies of her mind had relaxed, and reason deserted its throne. The 
awful incidents of that night had prostrated her intellect, and she was 
conveyed from the gloomy place, A maniac ! 

The Coroner was summoned, and an inquest held over the body of 
the daughter. In the books of that humane and estimable officer, the 
name of the deceased is recorded— , 

ss LETITIA L*##*4@ » 


PHILADELPHIA. B. M. 
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THE LAND OF DREAMS. 





BY J. BAYARD TAYLOR. 





O! Lanp with flowers of fadeless beauty beaming, 
1 seek thy blissful shore; 
How the glad rays, from out thy portals streaming, 
elcome my steps oucs more! 


Aerial shapes, and forms of fancy’s painting, 
Float through the misty air: 

Pilgrim! upon Life’s ragged pa‘hway fainting, 
Euter and slumber there ! 


Enter! the rest that toil and wo denied thee, 
Dwells in that pleasant land ; 

There friends of other days will sit beside thee, 
And clasp, in love, thy hand. 


Those who to thee were kind and gentie-hearted, 
Meet thee with dear delight, 

And cluster round, the lost oves, the departed, 
With brows of angel-light. 


Strains soft and low will soothe thee like the flowing 
Of Childhood’s loved streams; 

All things with mild and geutle light are glowing, 
Within the Land of Dreams. 


Friends, doomed by Fate’s decrees to part for ever, 
Meet as in times of old ; 

There naught their tried and trusting faith can sever, 
Nor Love’s pure flame grow cold. 


The free, glad hearts of Childhood’s cloudless morning 
Beat in our breasts again; 

The thoughts come back, that lit our spirit’s dawning, 
Like some remembered strain. 


How through its valleys swells the glorious sounding 
Of some young poet’s lyre ! 

How the glad strains, within its domes resounding, 
Kindle the spirit’s fire! 


Oh! would, when sorrow palls my weary vision, 
; When Life delights no more, 
I might, within its groves and bowers Elysian, 
Dream on and wake no more! 


Yet there’s a land where ne’er the spirit slumbers, 
Bat lives in waking bliss; 

Where Life’s dull load no more its flight encumbers-— 
A brighter land than this, 


More lasting love than gladdened our ideal 

With fair yet fleeting beams; — 

A purer bliss, a higher ard more real, 
Than e’er we feel in dreams. 
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THE BEAUTY OF LIBERTY. 





“Jn all things that have beauty, there is nothing to man more comely than Lib- 


erty. 2? VIILTON, 


When the dance of the shadows 
At day break is done, 
And the cheeks of the morning 
Are red with the sun; 
When he sinks in his glory, 
At eve, from the view, 
And calls up the planet 
To blaze in the blue— 
There is beauty—but where is the beauty to see, 
More proud than the sight of a nation when free’? .« 


When the beautiful bend 
Of the bow is above, 
Like a collar of light, 
On the bosom of love— 
When the moon in her mildness 
Is floating on high, 
Like a banner of silver 
Hung out in the sky— 
There is beauiy—but earth has no beauty to see 
More proud than the front of a nation when free. 


In the depth of the darkness, 
Unvaried in hue, 
When the shadows are veiling 
The breast of the blue; 
When voice of the tempest 
At midnight is still, 
And the spirit of solitude 
Broods on the hill— 
There is beauty—but where is the beauty to see 
Like a broad-beamiug brow of a nation when free. 


In the breath of the morning, 
When nature’s awake, 
And calls up the chorus 
To chauntin the brake, 
In the voice of the echo, 
Unbound in the woods, 
In the warbling of streams 
Aud the foaming of floods— 
There is beauty—but where is the beauty to see 
Like the thrice-hallow’d sight of a nati’n when free 


When the strife of the surges 
Is mad on the main, 
Like the charge of acolumn 
Of plumes on the plain ; 
When the thunder is up 
From the cloud-cradled sleep 
And teutpest is treading 
The paths of the deep— 
There is beauty—but where is the beauty to see 
Like the sun brilliant brow of a uation when free f 
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THE RICH MERCHANT. 





A TOUCHING SKETCH. 





It was night, and the streets were nearly deserted, the more especi- 
ally as it was snowing fast. A single traveller, however, might have 
beer, seen, wrapped in a thick over-coat, urging his way against the 
tempest, by the light of the dim lamps. Suddenly, as he passed a ru. 
inous tenement, the figure of a girl started up before him. 

‘Please, sir,’”’ said she, “if it’sonly a penny, mother is sick, and we 
have had nothing to eat tu-day.” 


The first impulse of the moment was to go on, the second to stop. He 


looked at the girl: Her face was thin and pale, and garments scanty, 
He was a nian of good impulses, so he put his hand towards his pockets, 


intending to give her a shilling. But the traveller forgot that his over 


coat buttoned tight over his pocket. 

“Jt is too much trouble,”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and this wind is very 
cutting. Besides, these beggars are usually cheats. 171] warrant this 
girl wants. the money to spend in some gin-shop.” And speaking 
harshly, he said, “I have nothing for you? If you are really destitute, 
the guardians will take care of you !” 

The girl shrank back without a word, and drew her tattered gar: 
ments around her shivering form. But a tear glistened on. her cheek 
in the light of the dim lamp. 

The man passed on,turning the next corner, he soon knocked at the 
door of a splendid mansion, through whose richly-curtained windowsa 
rosy lightstreamed out across the storm. A servant obsequiously gave 
him entrance. At the sound of his footsteps the parlor door was open- 
ed, and: a. beautiful girl, apparently about seventeen, sprang into his 
arms, kissed him on the cheek, and then began to assist in removing 
his over-coat. 

“What kept you so long, dear papa?” she said; “if I had known 
where you were, | would have sent the carriage. You never stay s0 
late at the office.” 

** No, my love, I was at my lawyer’s, busy, very busy, and all. for 
you,” and he kindly patted her cheek. “But, now, Maggy, can’t you 
give-me some supper ?” 

‘I'he daughter rang the bell, and ordered the supper to be served. It 
was such a one as an epicure would delight in, just the supper for 4 
traveller on a night like that. 

“Pa,”’ said the daughter, when it was finished, “I hope you are in 
good humor, for! have a favor to ask of you,” and she threw her arms 
around his neck, and looked up in his face with that winning smile 
and thore beautiful dark eves of hers. ‘1 wish to give a ball on my 
birth-day, my eighteenth birth-day. It will cost, oh! a sight of money; 
but you are kind, good papa, and I know you have been successful, of 
you would not have been at your lawyer’s.” 

“Yes, my darling,” he said, fondly kissing her, ‘the cotton spect: 
lation has turned out well. I sold all I had of the article this afternoon, 
received the money, and took it to my lawyer’s, telling him to invest 
it in real estate. I think J shall give up the business.” 
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«QO! do, do, papa. But you will give this ball, won’t you?” 

“You little tease,” said her father, but he spoke smilingly; and put- 
ting his hand into his pocket-book, he took out a note of five hundred 
dollars, and placed it in his child’s hand. 

“Take this; if it is not enough you must have another, | suppose.— 
But don’t trouble me about it any more.”’ 

The next morning broke clear, but the snow was a foot deep, and 
lay here and there in large drifts, blocking up the door-ways. At ten 
o’clock, the rich merchant was on his way to his counting-room. He 
turned down the same street up which he had come the preceding eve- 
ning. A crowd had gathered round the open cellar-door of a ruined 
tenement. The merchant paused to enquire what was the matter. 

“A woman, sir, has been found dead below there,’ said one of the 
spectators; “starved to death, it is said, and they have sent for the coro- 
ner. Her daughter has just come back, after being out all night; I be- 
lieve she was begging. That’s her, moaning.” 

“Ah!”? said the merchant, and a pang went through his heart like an 
ice-bolt, for he remembered having denied the petitioner the night be- 
fore. He pushed through the crowd, and descended the cellar-steps. 
A girl cowered over an emancipated corpse that lay on a heap of straw 
in one corner of the damp apartment. It was the same girl he feared 
it would prove. ‘The merchaut was horror-struck. 

“My poor child,” he cried, laying his hand on her shoulder, “you 
must be cared for: God forgive me for denying you lastnight. Here, 
take this,” and he put a bill into her hand. 

The girl looked up and gazed vacantly at him; then she put back 
the proffered money. 

“It will do no good now,” she said; ‘mother is dead,” and she burst 
into hysteric tears. 

The merchant, at that moment, would have given half his furtune 
to have recalled her to life. 

The lesson, thus learned, he never forgot. ‘The merchant person- 
ally saw that a decent burial was provided for her mother, and after- 
wards took her into his house, educated her for a high station in life, 
and, un her marriage, presented her with a proper dowry. He 
lived to hear her children lisp their gratitude. 





AVARICE. 





Avarice begets more vices than Priam did children, and like Priam 
survives them all. It starves its keeper to surfeit those who wish him 
dead; and makes him submit to more mortifications to lose heaven, than 
the martyr undergoes to gain it. Avarice isa passion full of paradox, 
a madness full uf method; for, although the miser is the most mercen- 
ary of all beings, yet he serves the worst master more faithfully than 
some Christians do the best, and will take nothing for it. He falls 
duwn and worships the god of this world, but will have neither its 
Pomps, its vanities, nor its pleasures, for his trouble. He begins to 
accumulate treasure as a means to happiness, and by a common but 
morbid association, he continues to accumulate it as an end. He lives 
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poor, to die rich; and is the mere jailer of his house, and the turnkey F 
of his wealth. Empoverished by his gold, he slaves harder to impri- f 
son it in his chest, than his brother slave to liberate it from the mine. a 
The avarice of the miser may be termed the grand sephulchre of al] k 
his other passions, as they successively decay. But unlike other tombs u 
it is enlarged by repletion and strengthened by age. The latter para. m 
dox, so peculiar to this passion, must be ascribed to that love of power sh 
inseparable from the human mind. ‘There are three kinds of power ; 
wealth, strength, and talent; but as old age always weakens, often de. 
stroys the two latter, the aged arg-induced to cling with the greater he 
avidity to the former. And the attachment of the aged to wealth, fo 
must be a growing and progressive attachment, since, such are not slow T! 
in discovering, that those same ruthless years, which detract so sensi- the 
bly from the strength of their bodies, and of their minds, serve only to no 
augment and to consolidate the strength of their purse. ne 
ow 
‘Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; fight for it; die for it; oul 
any thing but—live for it. 
E 
Honour is unstable, and seldom the same; for she feeds upon opin- ish 
ion, and is as fickle as her food. She builds a lofty structure on the con 
sandy foundation of the esteem of those, who are of all beings the kee 
most subject tochange. But virtue is uniform and fixed, becauseshe goo 
looks for approbation only from Him, who is the same yesterday—to- — 
day—and for ever. Honour is the most capricious in her rewards. * 
She feeds us with air, and often pulls down our house, to build our in t] 
monument. She is contracted in her views. inasmuch as her hopes are 80 | 
rooted in earth, bounded by time, and termirated by death. But vir. for ¢ 
tue is enlarged and infinite in her hopes, inasmuch as they extend be: 15. 
yond present things, even to eternal; this is their proper sphere, and 
they will cease only in the reality of deathless enjoyment. _In the T 
storms, and in the tempests of life, honour is not to be depended on, tives 
because she herself partakes of the tumult; she also is buffeted by the they 
wave, and borne along by the whirlwind. But virtue is above the with 
storm, and has an anchor sure and steadfast, because it is cast into heav- hot t 
en. The noble Brutus worshipped honour, and in his zeal mistook they 
her for virture. In the day of trial he found her a shadow and a name. & You 
But no man can purchase his virture too dear; for it is the only thing they. 
whose value must ever increase with the price it has cost us. Our may | 
integrity is never worth so much as when we have parted with our rewa 
a/lto keep it. The Pagans (says Bayle) from the obscurity wherein 
they lived, as to another life, reasoned very inconsequentially on the Th 
reality of virtue. Jt belongs to christians alone to argue upon it aright; Usual] 
and if those good things to come, which the Scripture promises the y pla 
faithful, were not joined to the desire of virtue, then an innocepcy of 
life, might be placed in the number of those things on which Solomon me 
pronounced his definitive decree, ‘ Vanity of vanities, all is vanity!” ann 
, Hh, 
Pettifoggers in law, and empirics in medicine, whether their patients at 
lose or save their property, or their lives, tuke care to be, in either and fron 
case, equally remunerated; they profit by both horns of the dilemms, much th 
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and press defeat, no less than success, into their service. They hold 
from time immemorial, the fee-simple of a vast estate, subject to no 
alienation, diminution, revolution, nor tax; folly and ignorance of man- 
kind. Over this extensive domain, they have long had, by undisputed 
usance, the sole management and c ontrol, inesmnuall as the real owners 
most strenuously and sturdily disclaim all right, title, and proprietor- 
ship therein. 





Some Scivlists have discovered a shor* path to celebrity. Having 
heard that it is a vastly silly thing to believe every thing, they take it 
for granted, that it must be a vastly wise thing to believe nothing. -- 
They therefore set up for freethinkers; but their only stock in trade is, 
that they are free from thinking. It is not safe to contemn them 
nor very easy to convince them; since no persons make so large a de- 
mand against the reason of others, as those who have none of their 
own; as a highwayman will take greater liberties with our purse, than 
our banker. 

The Pope conducts himself towards our Heavenly master, as a knav- 
ish steward does to an earthly one. He says to the tenants, you may 
continue to neglect my master’s int — as much as you please, but 
keep on good terms with me, and I will take care that you shall be on 
good terms with my master.* 

*{n the book of Religious Rates, registered in the court of France, 
in the year 1699, are the following items: Absolution for apostacy, 
80 livres ; for bigamy, 10,950; ditto for homicide, 95; dispensation 
for a great irregular ity, 50 livres; dispensation from vows of chastity, 
15. 

There are vast number of easy, pliable, good-natured human exple- 
tives in the world, who are just what that world chooses tomake them; 
they glitter without pride, and are affable without humility; they sin 
without enjoyment, and pray without devotion ; they are charitable, 
hot to benefit the poor, but to court the rich; profligate without passion, 
they are debauchees, to piease others and to punish themselves. Thus, 
& youth without fire, is followed by an old age without experience, and 
they continue to float down the tide of time, as circumstances or chance 
may dictate, divided between God and the world, and serving both, but 
rewarded by neither. 





The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of an organ, are 
usually concealed. But the gilded and the hollow pretext, is pompous- 
ly placed in the front of show. 





Hoxe Matrers.—This number of the Miscellany has been delayed, ahout two weeks, on 
&ccount of the sickness of the Publisher. The next number we intend to have out by the 
Wh, iFTue Central Railroad are now doing a first rate business. The number of passen- 
gers (hat go over the road daily is very,large, People who travel from the West to the East 
and from East to West, are every day learning that this is every way the best route; being 
much the safest, and taking, only one third the time, The Central Railroad are also doing 
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a good business in the way of freight. A freight train goes over the road each way every day, 
I saw one train a short time s'nce on its way to Detroit with 8(| loaded cars. The cor d ictor 
nformed me fh ul the bill of frieght on thet one train amounted to the round some of $1(09, 
They may buildas many Ruailrosds around this as they pleuse, it will always be good proper. 
ity, going throug! over two hundred miles, of extensive farming country, on each side, with 
no other etlicient means of getting their produce to the great ea-tern market. The country is 
rapidly growing, it can but pay wellin the end,. Tie great ii.cr ase of manufacturing will 'n 
time be a source of business. In connection with the Central Railroad, the steamboat May- 
Flower, Atlantic, and Canada, run daily from Detroit to Buffulo. The May Fiower and At. 
lantic ure decidedly the fusiest and pleasantest boats to travel in on the lakes. Mr. J. W, 
Brooks, by his great ability and energy, has brought this route and road to a state of perfec. 
tion, which will compare in all respe:ts with the best Railroads in New England. (>> The 
ears run over the Detroit and Pontiac railroad daily—leave Detroit at §4 A. M.,and return the 
same day. This roadruns hrovugh a pleasanicountry. The distance is but 25 miles; itis 
doing a very good business by way of freight and passengers. It is the principal road North. 
cr F. P. Markham & Bro., booksellers, wholesale and retail, Detroit. have luiely advertised 
that they have a large quantity of Books for the full trade. This firm have been in the city 
less than one year, and notwithstanding the great competition in the book business, we un. 
der tand they huve an exteusive country trade. They promise to se) a littie cheaper than 
others. The true way (o test this aubitious firm is to try them. No man or family ure ever 
made poorer by having x goud library. (cp C. Morse & Son, booksellers, still hold forth at 
their old stand. This firm have on hand probably the greatest treat for the antiquarian of any 
Bookstore west of Buff.lo. Besides keeping a greut variety of standard books from old as 
wellas new authors, they keep a variety of stationery, printing paper, &c. (o> Phineas 
Homan of Detroit bas opened an office at 84 Jefferson avenue, Commercial Bulletin office, for 
the sale of cheap publications, Newspapers, Magazines, Reviews, &c. He keeps in this line 
of the book trade the greatest variety of any other office in the Staie. Mr. H. supplies either 
by single number or by subscription. We name the following as some of the leading works 
that he will furnish: Blackwood’s Magazine, together wiih the best foreign quurterlivs; The 
North American Review, American Dem. Review, American Whig Review, The American 
Knickerbocker, The Eciectic, a large anJ valuable monthly of the best foreign literature; Lit- 
tle’s Living Age, Hunt’s Merchant’s Maguzive ; in fact he will furnish to order any of the 
best munihlies or reviews with great promptness, as this is his entire business he can give it 
that attention whieh no other man in the S.ate cun. Mr. H. like the most of traders ia 
books, deals in a great variety of Novels and Newspuapers, of the sume stamp; which we can- 
not recommend. We have such a perfect contempt for many of these dissipating works, that 
We cannot let this notice pass without speaking our honest seniiments on this subject. A great 
complaint has ulways been made to me, by dealers in this kind of reading, when I have spo- 
ken to them, that the people wil! not buy valu .ble cheap books, if they keep then. There 
js too much truth im this reply. Now ws the readers of the Miscellany, are friends to a sound 
and useful lite:ature,—we urge them to give Mr. H. all the patronage they can in those works 
which are valuable. If ull ihe professed friends of sound iiterature in this State would pa 
tronize Mr. H. in this branch of his business, in less than one year, his patronage would be #0 
great in the sule of elevated reading, tha: he would throw his trash into the streets. Mr. H.is 
peculiary adapted to his business ; and_is exceedingly accomudating, aud will goto almost 
any expense to satisfy his customers. (C7 The American Hotel, at Juckson, kept by J. E. 
Hayes, is one of the best kept houses in this State. The rooms are clean wiih new furniture, 
and new curpeis, &c. (No Bed-Bugs.) He furnishes as guod a table as the place will afford; 
the cooking is good, and got ap in good tasie. Good huuses are so rare in this State, that we 
are pleased to wention any of the exceptions. Reader, if you ever puss over the Ceniral 
Railroad, be sure and prepare to eat when you get to Marshull. Mr. Lester keeps the Rai 
road eating house at that place. We have never seen a table in Michigan that would co® 
pare with his. Price for a meal, only 25 cta. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF LORD BYRON. 


The following article on Lord Byron, is distinguished by clear- 
ness and ability. So able and just a view of Byron we have never 
before read. Lor it we are indebted to the North American Re- 
view. —[Ed. L. M. 

Tre revolution in the character of imaginative literature, which 
has ta ken place in the present century, had its most violent and 

nvulsionary manifestation in Lord Byron. In an article on 
Wor dsworth in our last number, we referred to some of the exter- 
nail influences which stimulated the genius of the great poets of 

e age, and laid*particular stress on spiritual philosophy and the 
rench Revolution. These two agencies, of course, were modi- 

indy he individual peculiarities of the poets they influenced. 
Wordsworth, in whose temperament the thoughtful element pre- 
deni ited over the impulsive, impressed on them the qualities of 
hisown nature; and their effect on him is seen in the pre-emi- 
nce given in his writings to spiritual things and to humanity, to 
the » analog and the affections. On Byron, whose mind was 

turally more under the dominion of sensibility, and rendered al- 
most chaotic by suffering an error, the radical influences flowing 
rom the French Revolution operated with more power, and were 
controlled by less moral and humane feeling. 
Indeed, if any person can be pointed out as the mouthpiece of 
the harsher revolutionary spirit of his time, it is assuredly Lord 
Byron. The extraordin: uy popul irity of his poems, and the noto- 
riety of his life, have led to various essays on his character and 
Writngs, differing in object and mode of treatment, and all more 
or less one-sided. Denunciation and panegyric have both been 
lavished upon his name. ‘Those who represent him as a fiend, 
seizing with a sort of diabolical instinct on all that is bad and im- 
pious, and overthrowing with a kind of ferocious energy all that is 
good and holy,and those who represent him as little less than a saint, 
seem equally to err; and the error of both arises, in a great de- 
gree, from an attempt to deliniate a character which shall be con- 
ister it with itself. Byron may almost be said to have had no 
character at all. Every attempt to bring his virtues or his vices 
within the boundaries of a theory, or to represent his conduct as 
guided by any predominant prince siple of good or evil, has been 
accompanie d by blunders and perversions. His nature has no 
implicity or unity. He seems an embodied antithesis—a mass 
cor:adictions—a collection of opposite frailties and power. 
uch was the versatility of his mind and morals, that it is hardly 
03 —_ to discern the connection between the giddy goodness and 
¢ brilliant wickedness which he de lighted to exhibit. His habit 
f inystification, of darkly hinting remorse for sins he never com- 
20 
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mitted, of avowing virtues he never practised, imcreases the diff. 
culty. From his actions, his private journals and correspondence, 
his poems—from all those sources whence we derive a consistent 


idea of other writers—it is hard to obtain a harmonious notion of 


him. It is quite easy to sustain any theory of his character, good, 
bad, or indifferent, by numerous extracts from his writings and 
undoubted events of his life. Friends or enemies need not droop 
for lack of materials to justify either blame or eulogy. Nothing 
can be more simple than to prove, that all in character and life 
which is ennobling and humane, and all that is debasing and in- 
human, from writing hymns to parodying the ten commandments, 
found in him an able champion; and that crime and goodness bot); 
glittered with new attractions, when seen through the dazzling 
medium of his diction. From his life and works we obtain the 
impression that he was a glutton, and an ascetic; a spendthrif, 
and a miser; a misanthrope, and a composolite ; an aristocrat, and 
a radical; an infidel, and believer ; a debauchee, and a mystic; « 
cynic, and a sentimentalist ; a foul libeller of his species, and an 
eloquent defender of its rights, and a more eloquent mourner over 
its wrongs; bewailing and denouncing the literary revolution which 
made his own writings popular; pandering to a public which he 
despised ; pilfering from authors whom he ridiculed ; lashing his 
bosom sins when committed by others; in short, a man continu 
ally busy in giving the lie to his thoughts, opinions, tastes, and 
conduct. 

When we reflect upon this assemblage of clashing qualities, 
these odd irregularities of opinion and action, we are prone to 
consider him as what somebody calls Voltaire, ‘a miraculous 
child.” He appears a mere collection of veering fancies and in- 
pulses, making the voyage of life aimless and rudderless, blown 
about by every breeze of desire, tossed about on every wave of 
passion. We can find in him no fixed principle of good or evil; 
no thorough-going worship of god or devil. Yet. this comfortable 
conclusion seems only to lead us deeper into the dilemma. ‘Thoug!i 
apparently without any settled aim, no public man of his te 
could display a stronger will, could adhere to a purpose with more 
fixed and sullen obstinacy, sould act out or write out with more 
power whatever he deemed fit. No poet ever stamped upon his 
writings a deeper impression of personality, or viewed outward 
objects in a manner more peculiar to himself. Every thing about 
him is intensly subjective, individual, Byronic—whether writing 
“Childe Harold” or “Don Juan”—whether sipping the waters o! 
Hippocrene, or the stronger waters of Holland and the Rhine. 

In his relations with the public we perceive the same consistell 
inconsistency. He does not appear to have formed any distinct 
notions of the dignity or the importance of the poet’s vocatiol. 
It would be difficult for the most acute analyst to find in his wit 
ings what was his theory of human life. Some of his works wet 
published merely, as he expresses it, to “‘ make a row.” Other 
were reflections of his moods, rather than his opinions. Theo 
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atile libertinism of Lucio, and the gloomy fierceness of Timon, he 
adopted at pleasure. Self is ever uppermost in his mind. The 
whole world is called upon to listen to a recital of the joys and 
asonies of George Gordon, Lord Byron. Amidst this most be- 
wildering confusion of qualities and attributes, we are still con- 
scious that one personality circles through and pervades them all. 
In this coquetry with the public, he seems at once a despot and a 
slave. He tells his thousands of readers, that they are formed of 
more vulgar clay than he is, that he despises them from his inmost 
heart, that their life is engaged in a bustling oscillation between 
knavery and folly, and that all mankind is but a “ degraded mass 
of animated dust.” Yet he demands their sympathy for all his 
idiosyncrasies, sins, and errors, and bends his stern pride to follow 
whatever path of popularity changing circumstances may point out. 
[lis mouth is ever at the public ear, though it pour forth nothing 
but expressions of contempt and hatred. In whatever attitude he 
laces himself, he evidently intends it to be one which shall excite 
imiration or horror. He could bear hatred, calumny, the impu- 
iation of profligacy, the denunciation of the powerful, the censures 
of the good—any thing which carried with it fuel for his sensibil- 
ity; but he could not bear neglect or indifference. An express- 
sion of contempt for any one of his works excited his ire more 
than the most hyperbolical expression of horror. The cool cock 
ney, who said that ‘* Don Juan” was “ all Billingsgate,” was lifted 
immediately into importance by the remark. 

This dependence on the world, even on the weakest portion of 


7 it, by one who professed, in his towering misanthrophy, to be su- 
: perior to its praise or blame, is in marked contrast with the self- 
ad reliance of Wordsworth and Shelley. It was one of Byron’s max- 
veal ims, that the censure of the meanest of mankind is more painful, 
+ than the applause of the highest is pleasing. This was a singular 
us opinion to be held by one who strove hard to rank himself among 
vr those ** gigantic minds,” 

e “ Whose steep aim 

= Was, Titan-like, or during doubts to pile 

ore Thoughts which should call down thunder and the tlames 

ore Of Heaven.” 

his The unsettled condition of Byron’s mind and character may be 
ard traced, in a great degree, we think, to the errors and calamities of 
vs his life. His misfortunes, however, enabled him the better to re- 
ing lect the revolutionary spirit of his time. Suffering was his inspir- 
s of ation, and he gave utterance to the thousand and one miseries of 
: his day. The poet of restlessness and impulse, his verse found an 
tent echo in fany a heart whose unhappiness was voiceless. ‘There 
inc Was a great amount of passionate radicalism in the community, to 
100 which his poetry afforded strength and nutriment. He laid bare 
yrit- the cant of English society, and the corruption of the aristocracy, 
vere and lashed them with a whip of scorpions. He illustrated and de- 
hers hounced the social tyranny, by which thousands are driven into 
vor ‘rime and prevented from returning to virtue. ‘The arrows of his 
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scorn fell fast and thick among the defenders of political abuses, 
The renegade, the hypocrite, the bigot, were made to feel the full 
force of his merciless invective. Wielding an uncontrolled domip- 
ion over language, and profusely gifted with all the weapons of 
sarcasm, hatred, and contempt, he battled fiercely in the service 
of freedom, and knew well how to overwhelm its adversaries wit) 
denunciations and stormy threats, with ridicule and irony which 
should eat into their hearts, as rust into iron. He spoke with fiery 
enegy and directness what was burning for expression in the hearts 
of thousands. The aggressive and destructive character of his 
political principles had a fierce charm for all whose passions 
had been wrought into intense or moody strength, by the contem- 
plation of injustice and wrong. He gave voice not only to the 
political discontents of his time, but to the inward misery, the 
skeptical distrust of goodness and religion, the diseased sensibility, 
the half-formed opinions and mad impulses, which characterized 
the excitable spirits of his age. If he brought no balm to heal, 
he brought fire to stimulate. He was completely master of the 
whole rhetoric of despair and desperation. His wilfulness and 
caprice, the inconsistency not only between his writings and his 
conduct, but between one portion of his writings and another, {ar 
from injuring his influence, tended rather to add a new zest and 
@nterest to his compositions and actions. A man whose conductis 
swayed by impulse instead of judgment, whose passions are dog- 
matic, while his intellect is skeptical, who has no distinct object 
in life to direct his energies, must necessarily exhibit the most 
glaring contradictions in his opinions and actions; and to these 
contradictions Lord Byron’s sympathizing readers were as liable as 
himself. 

It is a difficult task to determine how far the faults and errors of 
Byron are to be attributed to original disposition, to bad culture, 
or to circumstances over which he had no control. He seems to 
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have been born with violent passions, but not specially gifted with must 
intellectual power. The carelessness with which his education wis had ¢ 
conducted, and some early wounds of vanity and affection, stretigt!- whic] 
ened this natural predominence of impulse over thought. We cau that t 
see in his youth the same tendency to individualism, the same re: of th 
erence of all things to a personal standard, which characterized of his 
his manhood. Early in life, he was accostomed to brood over the was a 
mortifications of his vanity and pride, and to indulge in tempestl- The s 
ous outbreaks of passion when he was crossed in his caprices. He balm 
gradually came to consider the world as made for him, and uncol- nature 
sciously to subordinate the interests and happiness of others to his It told 
own. This selfishness and self-exaggeration were the bane of his world, 
life. He seems never to have taken an enlarged and comprehel- what } 
sive view of society and the world, with reference to his own pos We 
tion in either. When he had committed some act of more thal ent of 
common turpitude, and reaped its natural results in sorrow and Irom t 
bitterness, he experienced a kind of grim satisfaction in throwing with 
the blame upon others. If he had not been deformed in his fo Pleasur 
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or if Miss Chaworth had not loved another, or if Lady Byron had 
not loved herself, the thing would not have happened. ‘This tone 
of complaint was unm unly and boyish. It was more a revelation 
of the sufferer’s weakness than the world’s injus stice. Atone time, 
he seems to have seen through this thin self-deception, and ac- 
knowledged that 

‘The thorns which I have reaped are of the tree 

l planted ; they have torn me and L bleed ; 

I should have known what fruit would spring from such a seed.” 
But, generally, he appears to have been deluded by his passionate 
selfishness into the belief that his crimes were his misfortunes. 
This appears exquisite ly ridiculous in Mr. Richard Swive re r, and 
nothing but genius could ever have made it any thing else in By- 
ron. 

It was not until he felt the reaction of the selfishness and the 
opinions of others upon his own, that he revealed the energies of 
his nature. He certainly would never have béen a great poet, had 
he been a contented man. The attempt to crush opposition, to 
compel others to acknowledge the claims of his selfishness, wrought 
lis powers into intense action. His strength was the strength of 
madness and desperation. ‘The first volume of his poems gives no 
evidence of the power afterwards displayed in “Cain” and 
“Manfred.” ‘They were probably admired by his friends, previ- 
ous to their publication, and his vanity was satisfied. ‘Then came 
the stinging and contemptuous critique in the Edingburgh Review. 
The rage which this provoked was the inspiration of the “‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” It is amusing to observe, in this 
publication, how he not only wreaks vengearce on his reviewer and 
on all connected with him, but runs a-muck through the streets, 
and stabs every author that comes in his way. His wounded pride 
demands a whole hecatomb of victims, the innocent as well as the 
guilty. It would seem as if the most superficial consideration 
ust have taught him, that many of the feeble poets whom he lashed 
had only committed his own sin, that of publishing trifling verses, 
which had been unduly puffed by journals of little authority ; ; and 
that the severity of his attack upon them was only a confirmation 
of the justice of the critique on himself. But the pith and nerve 
of his invective indicated that his mind in its ‘‘ Hours of Idleness’’ 
was a very different thing from his mind in its hours of excitement. 
The success which his v igorous, but indiscriminate, satire met was 
balm to his irritated pride ; but it pampered some qualities of his 
nature, which it would have been for his happiness to have stifled. 
It told him, that he possessed power to fight his way through the 
world, and to overbear any opposition to his conduct, no matter on 
what principles of right or wrong it was founded. 

We think that this egotism or “selfishness in Byron was the par- 
ent of many of his vices, inasmuch as it emancipated his mind 
from the burden of those duties which grow out of man’s relations 
with society. Feeling conscious of strong impulses, and taking 
pleasure in asserting his independence of the world’s code of opin- 
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ion, he early plunged into vicious excesses. _ It is well known, that eve 
the time which elapsed between the publication of the “ English wh 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and his first visit abroad, was not in 
spent in practising the ‘‘ Whole Duty of Man.” ‘The recklessness lett 
with which he indulged in libertinism was only equalled by the wa: 
detestable coolness with which he referred to it. In a letter to | 
Hodgson, in 1810, he makes the candid confession, that he has for 
found ‘that nothing but virtue will do in this Gd world, | duc 
am tolerably sick of vice, which I have tried in all its agreeable indi 
varieties, and mean, on my return, to cut all my dissolute acquaint. con 
ance, leave off wine and carnal company, and betake myself to con 
politics and decorum.” On his return to England, he changed this a Co 
amiable determination, so far as decorum was concerned, though cont 
he paid some little attention to politics. ‘The publication of the splei 
first and second cantos of ‘‘ Childe Harold,” the great and imme. and 
diate fame which attended it, and his introduction to the “ world expr 
of London,” to run a new career of brilliant profligacy, constituted trim 
one of the eras of his life. Up to this time, his bad qualities do and | 
not appear to have become hardened, and, though licentious and incre 
careless of restraint, he could hardly be called extremely dissolute, unen 
The power of his genius, likewise, had not been fully developed ef 
by circumstances. His mind was also very unsettled, and might ae 
perhaps have received a much better direction than it took. In 9 
his letters and journals during the period which. followed, we see wih 
him in a variety of aspects—sorrowful, misanthropic, proud, vain, — 
“every thing by turns, and nothing long.” He seemed determined ate 
to drain the wine of life to the dregs, and to excel in all the pleas which 
ant methods of disposing of health, peace, and happiness, which a “ape 
great metropolis affords. There is a singniar blending of flippaney _ w 
and desperation in his letters and journals at this period. The a 
profanity, ribaldry, and brilliancy, with which they are garnished, Pi. 
the striking thoughts and fancies with which they teem, and the wh 
mode of life and condition of mind which they reveal, can hardly pe 
be paralleled in the private records of any other man of genius : * 
His ambition was both high and mean, and seemed bent on thos ' tdl 
objects which would redound to his shame, as well as those whieh ait 
would crown him with glory. He mingled with the wise, the " “, 
learned, the witty, the beautiful, the dissolute, with equal ease ; _— 
and he appeared determined to be excelled by none either in liter Je 
ature or licentiousness. He aimed at being both a poet and a mal ) ve 
of the world—Plato and Lord Rochester in one. The impress he 
bility of his mind led him to adopt the standard of each comply , ne 
into which he was thrown. He gradually lost all moral fear. Ev- tH 
ery thing sacred in life, religion, affection, sentiment, duty, virtue, — 
he could as easily consider matter for mirth as for serious medite - 1¢ 
tion. His love of epigram overcame his moral sentiments and - a ty 
poetic feeling. His wit was great, for the very reason that It ha rire 
no restraint from his conscience, and invaded sanctuaries into a 
which the wit of others hesitated to enter. Since the publication gy 


of his letters, we discover that his wife, his most intimate friends, 
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even his own Cherished feelings, were not safe from its shafts. His 
whole correspondence is characterized by a brilliant recklessness, 
in which profanity and coarseness are promine nt eliments. His 
letters are richly studded with those emphatic expletives with which 
wagoners favor their horses. 

But it was not until Byron left England for the second time, and 
for ever, that the condition of mind which his irregularities pro- 
duced was fully displayed to the world. He went burning with 
indignation at real or imagined wrongs, and smarting with the 
consequences Of his errors. From this period, his hatred and 
contempt of the world deepened im intensity and power, and lent 
a corresponding strength to his faculties. His residence on the 
continent filled the measure of his glory and his shame. The 
splendor, fertility, and daring of his mind, and the hoarded scorn 
and fiery passion of his heart, were allowed to have full and free 
expression. His genius ‘“ fe d on poisons, ” and they became nu- 
triment to it. There was the same inconsistenc y in his condnet 
and writings as before, but his capacity for good and evil had both 
increased. In almost every thing that he wrote, while on the con- 
tinent, we perceive the mark of great talent. His letters from 
Italy, alone—things thrown off in every variety of mood, and some 
of them bearing streng evidence of the bottle—dis splay more genius 
than can be found in all the first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold.” 
His mind, restrained by no permanent feelings of delicacy, of de- 
corum, of moral or rel ligic yus duty, and stirred into action by such 
powerful stimulants as revenge and scorn, developed capacities of 
which his previous writings had given little evidence. ‘The most 
sublime and beautiful, as well as the most debasing, portions of 
his writings, belonged to this period of his life. ‘‘ The Corsair” 
seems tame, when compaired with ‘ Cain”; and the misanthropy 
of “ Lara” appears weak beside the misanthropy of ‘‘ Manfred.” 
The vivid imagination, which glows and glitters in the flood of 
passionate feeling that overwhelms the reader in the fourth canto 
of “ Childe Harold,” had absolutely no existence in the ‘ Hours 
of Idleness.”” And nothing that he had written could boast the 
variety of description, the wit, the satire, the knowledge of the 
world, the grace and affluence of fanc y, the sovereign c ommand of 
expression, which surprise and delight us amid the filth and mock- 
ery of “Do yn Juan.” 

Over all these works, amid their most brilliant show of wit and 
imagination, are thrown the sable hues of misanthropy and despair. 
They are all held in the bondage of one frowning and bitter feel- 


— rey . 
ing hey all bear the impress of cne versatile, but not compre- 
hensive, mind, ‘They are all fruits of one individual’s peculiar 


experience of life. They all di isplay the gulf of darkness and des- 
par, into which great iain | is hurried, when it is delivered over 
to bad passions. The lesson they teach is degrading. It casts 
doubt and i insecurity on the noblest objects of life. It is the phil- 
osophy of madness and misery, teaching that all happiness is shad- 
owy, all aspiration futile. 
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“ We wither from our youth, we gasp away— 
Sick—sick ; unfound the boon—unslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first— 
But all too late—so are we doubtless curaed. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice—’t is ithe same, 
Each idle—and all ill—and none the worst, 
For all are meteors with a different name, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame.” 
Such consolatory philosophy as this would not seem to carry 
with it any charm, derived either from its truth or its attractive. 
ness. Though it speaks for the human race, it is still but the dis. 
eased experience of one heart, having no general truth either in 
the nature of man or the nature of things. It is no more philo- 
sophical than it would be for a thief, on his way to the gallows, to 
conclude that men were born to be hanged—or for a bad poet, on 
his way to oblivion, to conclude that books were written to be 
damned. Misanthropy is a malady of the mind; all men are not 
misanthropical, any more than al! men are diseased. In itseif, this 
condition of the soul has few attractions, except for those who can 
sympathize with-it, or whose own experience echoes its teachings, 
But in Byron it is often accompanied by qualities which either 
soften its harshness, or give it altogether the lie. It is most sedue- 


tive, when blended with things whose realities it denies. The, 


gloom of his meditations is laced with light in all directions 
Touches of pathos, tributes of affection, gushes of passionate feel- 
ing, gleams of beauty, kindling utterances for freedom and hu- 
manity—these continually appear in company with a cynicism 
which sneers at the objects to which they appeal, or despair which 
doubts their existence. 

We now propose to hazard a few observations on the nature of 
Byron’s perversions of his genius, followed by an examination of 
the spirit which animates “‘ Manfred” and ‘ Cain,” and concluding 
with:some acknowledgement of the force of his delineations, and 
the exquisite delicacy of some of his perceptions of beauty and 
goodness. It is hardly possible to do this without a seeming 1 
consistency ; for a distinction is to be made, not only between lis 
life and his writings, but between one portion of his writings and 
another. We must admit, that, however Satanic some of his cou 
positions may be, and however depraved the tone of much of bis 
meditation, he never lost a keen perception of the pure and the 
beautiful; and that, in action, he was neither so bad nor so good 
as he was in thought. 

Byron’s misanthropy, real or affected, sometimes induced him to 
give prominence to qualities essentially unpoetical. The frequet! 
perversion of his powers, and the unhealthy moral atmosphere 
which surrounds some of his most splendid creations, have give 
point to a sarcastic epigram, which declares that his ethical s)* 
tem is compounded of misanthrophy and licentiousness, the fits 
command ef which is, “ Hate your neighbor, and love your neig! 
bor’s wife.” Coarse appetites, selfish passions, flippant impieties, 
a sullen hatred of mankind—things generally deemed base and 
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degrading in themselves—he could so represent, by cunning tricks 
of diction, as to confer upon them a fictitious beauty and dignity. 
« Paint not the sepulchre of thyself, and strive not to beautify thy 
corruption,” was a remark of an old English writer, and Byron 
might have practised on it to advantage. If we analyze some of 
the beautiful passages in “‘ Manfred” and “‘ Childe Harold,” we 
shall find, that the beauty is rather in appearance than in substance, 
in the outward show and dress of the sentiment rather than in its 
spirit, in words more than in ideas. ‘Translated into plain prose, 
they would seem either horrible or laughable. In this, one of By- 
ron’s many characteristics, he reverses a peculiarity of Words- 
worth. The latter evolves the latent beauty residing in obje¢ts 
which appear mean and unpoetical to the eye; Byron casts the 
drapery of beauty over things intrinsically mean and bad, and 
renders them poetical to the eye. Wordsworth would experience 
the same satisfaction in delineating a peasant or a peddler, which 
Byron would find in drawing a philosophical debauchee or a sen- 
timental pirate. The former, placing a confiding trust in the es- 
sential dignity and elevation of his theme, is contented with sim- 
plicity of diction; the latter, feeling the unworthiness of his 
subject, dazzles and blinds the eye with a blaze of words. If 
Wordsworth is inclined to make poverty and peasants too elevated, 
Byron is disposed to make piracy and robbers too respectable. 
Both superadd imaginary attributes upon the realities which the 
names of their characters suggest ; but one aims to shed beauty 
over humble virtue, the other labors to make vice splendid. 

If Byron, in his bitter and reckless moods, took pleasure in 
idolizing the bad, he received no less in degrading the ideal. To 


. his haughty and self-aggrandizing will, it seemed that the force of 
. his genius could alter the relations and distinction ef things, and 
: nake both the moral and natural world dependent on the caprices 
” ! his sensibility. His readers were to be his vassels, and reflect 
nd he changes of his own feelings. He loved power for his own sake, 
wh nd took delight in its mere exercise. An impulse or a whim he 
a ould obey, as other men obey a law or aprinciple. And then he 
” eems, at times, a mere actor, with the world for his audience, 


— 


riving to produce brilliant effects, and by no means careless of 
le applause of the pit. ‘ Don Juan,” it is probable, best reflects 
is mind and character in their general aspects. It resembles his 
rivate letters and journals more than any of his other works. It 
full both of intensity and recklessness. Pictures of beauty are 
tinted with hues “ that are words, and speak to ye of heaven,” 
ily to be rudely daubed with an impatient dash of the same pencil 
it wrought their exceeding loveliness; majestic edifices are 
ected, only to be overthrown; statues, full of life and earnest 
‘ling, are created, only to be dashed petulantly to pieces. 

Indeed, Byron experienced great delight in producing those 
tisk shocks of surprise,’ which come from the yoking together 
the mean and exalted, the coarse and the tender. Some of these 
little credit to his heart, and in fact, cast ‘* ominous conjecture”’ 


v1 
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on the truthfulness of his feelings. ‘Thus, in the description of 
Haidee leaning over the sleeping Juan, one of the most beayiis 
pictures in poetry is sacrificed to the scoffing demon of his wit: 
“ Like to an angel, o’er the dying 
Who die in righteousness, she leaned; and there 
All tranquilly the shipw recked boy was lying, 
As o'er him lay the calm and stirless air. 
But Zoe the mean time some eggs was frving 5 
Since, after ail, no doubt.the youthful pair 
Must breakfast, and betimes—lest they should ask it, 


She drew out her provision from the basket. 


: . rrm « ran rit <eoPrants f . a ' 
Again, a most warm and fanciful description of a rainbow clos 
in imagery drawn from pugilism : 
“A heavenly chameleon, 
The airy child of vapor and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradied in vermillion, 
Baptised in molten gold, and swathed in dun, 
Glittering like crescents o'er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every color into one— 
Just like a black eye in a recent scuitle 


¢ } it} +) fT} 
Ist DOX Witnout the mulile). 


(For sometimes we mt 

‘ » . . ~ » * . e° 
A fine poetic consecration of one of the holiest feelings of thy 
human heart, in ‘‘ Childe Harold,” ends with a touch of mis 


thropy, conceived in the very ingenuity of despair : 


. Wa 
“When the wi! OC @l 
Blest into mother, in the innocent | net 
Or even the piping erv of lips that brook Loma’ 
No pain and small snspense, a joy perceives 
AT j » bd 7? ’ i { 
vlan knows noi—vehen from ou! zis cradled nool, , 
She sees her little bud pul forth ts leaves, as 
x 1 + . I P 
What may the fruits be yet ?—I know not—Cain was Ev Harold’’. 
A oreat deal of this perversion OF imagination and jevity ol lie] 
1} Ii 


ing, in Byron, we are’willing to attribute to waywardness or 
tation. But there are passages in his works, which are not! 


licentious in tendency, but openly obscene. The higher litera’ 4 € po 
of the present century is, in general, untainted with that 1 byron gi 
of thought and grossness of expression, which have too often: us of 
acterized other brilliant periods of English letters. Lord 5 ndurane 
has the questionable honor of being an exception to this of the co) 
Some portions of his works, for ribaldry and impiety, fair) , ulisery 

ONS are ¢ 


off the palm from all other dabblers in dirt and_ blasphem 
one period of his life, towards its close, he seems to have !e! 


responsibility to the world or to his own fame in the exercis iu evi 
his talents. Much of this recklessness is, doubiless, to be a, it te 
the intense bitterness of many of his miseries. In these 0 ~~ those 
however, though his wit is often keen and his fancy afilucu' ‘4S trim 


rarely raises a hearty laugh. The unhappiness which pron 
malignent jest is seen and felt, amid all the vivacity and 


the expression. A person unacquainted with the chara! rs 
Byron would infer from these boid and bad portions of his rr O 
and letters, that his soul was the seat of obdurate malic d 
seem to illustrate what Dr. Johnson calls “the frigid vila! - 
studious lewdness, the calm malignity of labored impiety And 
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none of that soft and graceful voluptuousness, with which 


re no 
ets usually gild and humanize sensuality, and of which Byron 
himself was, when he pleased, so consummate a master. ‘To de- 
ince them in the usual language applied to immoral works would 
justice to the depth of their turpitude. They enable us to 

~~ 1 


, ; ? ] ! . . en * ] — i? atin nae 
rstand what the old scholastic meant, when he called poetry 


“19 » on eae 1. } iis lenr 
the devll Ss wine. they carry us back to the brilliant depravi- 
° ) Pawo « y mharl x ay i veawdéar , a > ‘ ‘ sania 
f Congreve and Wycherly, when virtue was a jest, and piety 
} P _ » BDanend ae nell _ nw , ~ | _T . 
mark OF a de pisead fFuritan >; put twey are pernie ited with a 


er, to which these rakes of the drama could present no claim. 
judge of Byron, however, by these alone, or to build up a 
rv of his character with these as a basis, would be to do him 
tice. In themseives, they are worthy only of unalloyed detes- 
u; but they merely illustrate one of the numerous phases of 
wthor’s nature. ‘They are the foul offspring of those moments 
hen he hated himself, the world, and heaven; when all the _ bit- 
mess of irreligion and misanthropy, and all the noisome vapors 


ig from the dregs of bad passions, were blended in a frightful 


h art-and imagination; the reactions from those moods, 
n, to use his own words, 
a eo 1s r ee } 
is own eddy, bolllag and o erwrougnt, 
A whirling calf of fantasy and { ee 
We «lo not wish to dwell on these foul blots on Byron’s fame, or 


enetrate into those recesses of his heart where they had birth. 


Tn a 1: . gs } oe , 
isanthropy, when displayed in wit, satire, and mockery, is amore 
ie object than misanthropy in the darkest hues of despair. 
in “* Cam,” ** Manfred,” and the fourth canto of ‘* Childe 


‘ bit 
ld’”’—especially in the two former—that we are tolook for the 
iment features of Byron’s peculiar view of life, and the nature 


‘his influence upon his age. ‘This leads us to the consideration 


Bihda 





{ what Southey stigmatized as the ‘‘ Satanic school of poetry,” 
rthe poetry of sin. In the works to which we have referred, 
byron gives us the heroism of wickedness and niisery—guilt, con- 
ious of itself, and wrung with remorse, yet proud of its power of 
irance, and daring and defying heaven and hell, in the fullview 
of the consequences of its acts. It is remorse without repentance 
—nisery that seeks neither hope nor alleviation. All weak emo- 
ions are discarded from its dark catalogue of crime and suffering. 
It defies self-will, and is impatient of imperfection, not of good, 
it of evil. The bonds of clay, th il checks the energies of the 
nd, it feels as a limitation andacurse. [t plucks its illustrations 

1 those aspects of nature, where life flourishes in desolation, 

1 


i iS triumphant over ati obstacies to its growth and strenceti: 


t 


‘+ From their. ew 1 t ro 
Loftiest on loftiest and least sheltered ror 
Rooted in barrenness, where naught below 
Of soil supports them ’gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms}; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 


ceranile wto lite it came 


o) , 


And grew a giant tree ;—the mind may grow the same.”’ 


i j }. 
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The answer of this misanthropy to all entreaties for repentance 
is, in the moody phrase of Manfred—* It is too late.” It can ex. 
ist without happiness. Cain asks Lucifer, in reference to the rebe| 
angels— 

“ Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. We are migthy. 
Cain. Are ye happy? 
Lucifer. No! Art thou?” 

But if he appinesss be not needed, neither is there a sting to death, 
though the soul be laden with unrepented sins. The last words 
that Manfred utters, as he turns his glazing eyes to the man of 
God by his side, are the most awful in the drama: 


“Old man! ’tis not so difficult to die.” 


That is, hell can be borne! 

Suffering, in natures thus lifted from the mass, and strong in the 
heroism of despair, needs no aid from piety and human feeling, 
but can be endured unshrinkingly by the mind—“ itself and equal 


to all woes.” 
‘ Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and spfferance make its firm abode 
In bare and Gesolated bosoms; mute 
The camel labors with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence.” 


Promethus, whose ‘‘ impenetrable spirit earth and heaven could 
not convulse,” is the ideal of this patient endurance of torture; 
for Byron was not ever the champion of noisy miseries and talka- 
tive despair, but could feel the power of 

“Silent suffering, and intense ; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
Alltivat the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe, 

Which speaks but in its loneliness, 
And then ts jealous, lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless.”’ 


Hope and joy, to this stern misanthropy, are bubbles that break in 
every breath of experience. No one can escape the inevitable 
doom. The only relief is to be sought in a sullen endurance of 
misery, which takes a grim delight in the consciousness of the ci 
pacity to suffer ; or in a strength of will, which would scale the 
‘‘ cherubim-defended battlements” of heaven, and quail not before 
the “ fire-armed angels,” in its rhapsodies of meditation. ‘Thos 
who, when once deceiv ed by hope, weave again the same web of 
delusion, only fall deeper into the pit of wretchedness or meal 
ness : 
‘‘Some, bowed and bent, 

Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 

And perish with the reed on whic h they leant ; 

Some seek devotion, toil, war, good, or crime, 

According as their souls were formed to sink or climb.” 
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Life, at the best, is an evil. Pain and suffering track the happiest. 
Only in the stern defiance or endurance of evil can the soul find 
any stability. 
‘Count o’er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o’er thy days from anguish free, 
And know, whatever thou has been, 
*T is something better not to be.” 


It is almost needless to say, that Byron never reached the point 
of indifference to misery and hatred of the world, which he loved 
tocontemplate. This was his ideal of greatness, and he never 
realized it. It had a charm for his swift passions and his daring 
fancy ; but he was too weak and veering to practise it consistently 
in life. He was no hero, either in the service of Satan or the 
ervice of heaven. But he had a large inward experience of that 
condition of the heart, from which the devilish in conduct flows ; 
and he has represented it with marvellous force and skill. In 
“Manfred,” especially, he has arrayed the Satanic aspect of life 
ina gloomy majesty, which makes it act powerfully on the imagin- 
ation. A kind of shuddering sympathy is awakened for the hero. 
The stormy emotions which’convulse his being; the demoniacal 
pride with which his agonies are borne ; the intensity and might of 
passion, Which breathe and burn in almost every word he utters ; 
the picturesque sublimity of the scenes in which the action of the 

niece passes ; the occasional touches of quiet beauty and holy sen- 
iments, which shoot across the ravings of remorse, or twinkle in 

the sombre imagery of despair; and the continuity of the feeling 
which ove rspreads and pervades the whole drama :—all these give 
io the work a singular fascination, from which it is difficult to 
escape. Manfred represents a man of superhuman pride and su- 
perhuman ambition—bound by no moral laws, which yet have the 
power to scourge him—hating the world and his kind, and seem- 
ngly fated to be a curse to himself, and to all who meet him either 
it love or hate. In his confession to the Witch of the Alps, we 
lave a most distinct statement of that disgust for mankind, that 
jearnmg after superhuman knowledge, that wild search in the 
oneliest and most tenypestuous aspects of nature for sympathy with 
inward emotions, with which the writings of Byronteem. He says, 
‘*From my youth upward, 

My spirit walked not with the souls of men, 

Nor looked upon the earth with human eyes ; 

The thirst of their ambition was not mine ; 

The aim of their existence was not mine; 

My joys, my griefs, my passions, and my powers, 

Made me a stranger; though I wore the form, 

I had no sympathy with breathing flesh.” 

fn another connection, he represents himself as having had in 
iis youth noble a ispirations to sway the minds of men, and to be 
ie eulightener of nations ; but his thoughts “‘ mistook themselv es” 

‘I could not tame my nature down; for he 
Must serve who fain would sway—and sooth—and sue— 
And watch all time—and pry into all place— 
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And be a living lie—who would become. 












A mighty thing among the mean; and such _ 
‘The mass are. I disdaimed to mingle with ug 
A herd, though to be leader—and of wolves. the } 
The lion is alone, and so am [.” non 
The crime which lends such mysterious horror to the remorse ane 
and despair ef Manfred is one which the pen hesitates to write. leeel 
It is but obscurely hinted in his wild utterances. But its remem- his 1 
brances is to him continual torment : sway 
“ Look on me in my sleep, pager 
§ Or watch my watchings. Come and sit by me! for be 
My solitude is solitude no more, he sit 
But peopled with the Furies. I have gnashed pirat 
My teeth in darkness till returning morn, hitter 
Then cursed myself till sunset ;—I have prayed ter: 
For madness as a blessing—’t is denied me.” and te 
y ( > 
In the description of her whom he loved, and whom he destroy- tendel 
ed, whose heart withered when it gazed on ‘his—a passion terrible 
in its consequences both to him and to her—some traits of his own 
character and the Satanic character are thrown in by contrast; Res 
‘She was like me in lineaments—her. eyes speaks 
Her hair, her features, all, to the very tone cloud : 
Even of her voice, they said were like to mine ; soul”? 
But softened all, and tempered into beauty ; / 
She had the same lone thoughts and wanderings the bo 
The quest of hidden knowledge, and a mind 
To comprehend the universe ; nor these 
Alone, but with them gentler powers than mine, 
Pity, and smiles, and tears—which [had not; 
And tenderness—but that I had for her ; 
Humility—and that I never had. 
Her faults were mine—her viriues were her own. 
We cannot refrain from making one more extract from this 
drama, in illustration of the inspiration of evil from which it takes 
its character, and the theory of sorrow and misery, as well a The 
grandeur, which it inculcates. individy 
his sorr 


‘* There is an order 
Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Oid in their youth, and die ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death. 
Some perish of pleasure—some of study— 
Some worn with toil—some of mere weuriness— 
Some of disease—and some of insanity— 
And some of withered or of broken hearts; 
For this last is a malady which slays 
More than are numbered in the lists of .Fate— 
Taking all shapes and bearing many names.” 
There is something noble in the roll of these lines, 
nifies the pride and bitterness of soul from which they proceed. 
The tremendous depth and -intensity of passion, which By 
Was capi able of representing with such marvelous skill of expr 
sion, is powerfully displayed in his misanthropical creations, i! 
lends to them much of the sorcery they exercise on the feclitt 
When once we are farely borne along ‘the foaming and glitterin 
tide of his impulsive genius, it becomes hard to muster any mor 


awild a 
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scruples as to the direction of the flood. Few poets excel him in 
the instantaneous sympathy he creates, even among minds having 
no natural affinity with his own. He is eminently the poet of pas- 
sion. In almost all the changes of his mood, the same energy of 
feeling glows in his verse. The thought or emotion uppermost in 
his mind at any one time, whether it be bad or good, seems to 
sway, for the moment, all the faculties of his nature. He has a 
passionate love for evil, a passionate love for nature, for goodness, 
for beauty, and, we may add, a passionate love for himself. When 
he sits in the place of the scoffer, his words betray the same in- 
siration from impulse—the same passion, though condensed into 
bitterness and mockery. If we carefully observe the thoughtful 
and tender portions of his writings, we shall often find that the 
tenderness is but 
“ Moonlight on a troubled sea, 
Brightening the storm it cannot calm.” 


Restlessness is the characteristic of his nature. He himself 
speaks of his verse as bearing him onward as the wind bears the 
cloud; and his hatred of restraint and ‘ proud preci ipitance of 
soul” are well expressed in his exulting gladness at being again on 
the boisterous element he loved : 


**Once more upon the waters !—yet, once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider. Welcome to their roar! 
Swilt be their guidance, wheresoe’er it lead! 
Though the strained mast should quiver as a reed, 
And the strained canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Yet must I on; for I am as a weed 
Hung from the rock, on ocean’s foam, to sail 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest’s breath prevail.” 


The force of passion with which he could express his sense of 
individual wrong, and his power of carrying the heart with him in 
his sorrowful consecrations of his own miseries, are displayed with 
awild and smiting energy of utterance in the following stanzas : 


“« And if my voice break forth, ’t is not that now 
[ shrink from what is suffered: let him speak 
Who hath beheld decline upon my brow, 
Or seen my mind’s convulsion leave it weak ; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse, 
Though I be ashes; a far hour shall wreak 
The deep prophetic fulness of this verse, 
And pile on human heads the mountain of my curse ! 


“That curse shall be Forgiveness, Have I not— 
Hear me, my mother Earth! behold it Heaven !— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven? 
Have [ not had my brain seared, my heart riven, 
Hopes sapped, named blighted ,Life’s life lied away ” 
And only not to desperation driven, 
Because not altogether of such clay 

As rots into the souls of those whom I aurvey ? 
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. : Byron's 
“From mighty wrongs to peity perfidy, ? 


Have [ not seen what human things could do? acter. 
From the loud roar of teaming calumny no calm 
To the small whisper of the as paltry few, little br 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew, less ind 
The Janus glance of whose significant eye, 

: settled 1 


Learning to lie with silence, would seem true, 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh, 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 
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‘‘ But I have lived, and have not lived in vain; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquring pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when L expire; 
Something unearthly, which they deem not of, 


Like the remembered tone ot i a mute lyre, 


Shall on their softe ned spirits sink, and move 
In hearts all rocky now the late remorse of love.” 


This passionateness of Byron’s nature is, as we heve already 
observed, manifested in all his writings. But it is sometimes soft- 
ened into delicacy and tenderness, and becomes remarkably pure 
and sweet in its flow. The passages of thoughtful beauty, which 
are scattered oyer his stormy and ‘sinpulsiv € poems—following, as 
they so often do, fierce bursts of passion, and the bad idolatry of 
hatred and despair—are as pleasing to the eye as siarlight after 
lightning. It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the fineness of his 
feeling for the beautiful, and the fertility of his imagination in 'm- 
ages she aping it to the eye, and in tones suggesting it to the ear. 
A large number of his imaginations have became the language of 
the emotions they consecrate, and many are fast passing into the 
common speech of Englishmen. In the third and fourth cantos of 
‘** Childe Harold,” in “ Don Juan,” in the narratives and medita- 
tions which he has cast’ in a dramatic form, passages might be 
selected of most witching loveliness, of deep pathos, of sad and 
mournful beauty of sentiment, of aspiration after truth and good- 
ness—of pity, and charity, and faith, and humanity, and love. 
These display “‘ how hard it is for a noble spirit to divorce itself 
wholly from what is good.” From among many illustrations of 
this softness and beauty of feeling, we select the following sonnet: 
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“ Thy cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe; 
And yet so lovely, that, if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush 
My heart would wish away that ruder glow: 
And dazzle not thy deep blue eyes—but, O, 
While gazing on them, sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother’s weakness rush, 
Soft as the last drops round heaven’s airy bow. 
hor, through thy long dark lashes low depending, 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
Gleams like a seraph from the sky descending, 
Above all pain, yet pitying all distress ; 
At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 
[ worship more, but cannot love thee less.”’ 


It is very difficult to connect the scattered characterestics of 
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Ryron’s genius, SO as to give a distinct notion of his personal char- 
acter. Most certainly he was not a great man in action. He had 
no calm, self-sustaining energy of nature, few consistent opinions, 
litle breadth of understanding. Irresolution, weakness, a reck- 
less indifference to the consequences of his actions, a kind of 
sttled feeling that he must yield to every impulse of his sensibility, 
aremarkable absence of anything like a reference of his conduct 
to moral laws—these absolutely stare us in the face, as we read his 
letters and journals. As regards reason, his whole strength lay in 
jis insight; and his momentary glimpses of truth were sometimes 
peculiarly vivid and clear. In his speculations, or rather declara- 
tions, on subjects disconnected with poetry, we often discern many 
bright hints of truth; but he had not sufficient patience or com- 
prehensiveness to follow them to their result, or to bind them 
together in logical order. As regards strength of character, his 
force consisted in passion, not in principle. No vicious man ever 
lashed vice in others with more power. Not an inconsiderable 
portion of his writings, both in prose and verse, represents him as 
the critic of his contemporaries, and the censor and the satirist of 
his age. When we read some of his fierce attacks on George the 
Fourth, ' 
“ The fourth of the fools and cowards, called George,” 
aid the bitterness of invective with which he treated the sins of 
ither prominent culprits, we are ready to exclaim, with Sir Thomas 
Browne, “‘ While thou so hotly disclaimest against the Devil, be not 
guilty of diabolism.” Again, no man volunteered his opinions with 
more freedom on literature, theology, politics, and society ; but it is 
dificult to make any discrimination between his opinions and his 
aitipathies, or to discover any law of change which regulated the 
passage of his antipathies into his loves. His taste was capricious 
ithe extreme. His opinion of any person, or any institution, or 
aly aspiration, varied with the phyisical variations of his body, and 
was often very different after a debauch from what it was after a 
nde. No one could infer his judgment of tomorrow from his 
judgment of today. The friend that appeared in the eulogy of 
one week was likely to point the squib of the next. His consist- 
ficy in criticism was according to his consistency in hatred. 
Wordsworth and Southey he always disliked and always abused. As 
acritic, he has propounded some of the most untenable opinions 
“er uttered by a man of genius. He often mistook his whims and 
autipathies for laws of taste. "When Keats’ poems appeared he en- 
teats Murray to get some one to crush the little mannikin to 
peces. After the article in the Quarterly was published, and the 
death of Keats was supposed to have been accelerated by its bru- 
tality, he abuses Murray for killing him, and discovers that there 
Was much merit in the “‘ mannikin’s” poetry. It would be easy to 
ultiply examples of this instability and levity of character; but 
ae reader of his letters and journals, such instances would be 
ess, 


The personal and poetical popularity of Byron is still great, 
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The circulation of his works, even at the present time, exceeds one 0 
that of Werdsworth, Shelley, Southey, and Coleridge united, charm! 
Scott is the only poet, among his contemporaries, who at all riya ®t P! 
him in the number of readers. Many of his gloomy creations wij the gra 
long frown defiance upon time. It is certainly a calamity to other b 
world, that a poet possessing such wide influence over the to chee 
should too often have exercised it in cultivating and honoring its b honor a 
and moody passions ; should have robed sin in beauty, and confer. wide he 
red dignity on vice; should have given new allurements to tha had bec 
Dead-sea fruit, differen 
“ Which tempts the eye, students 
But turns to ashes on the lip” ; Thesi 
should have shown such brilliant audacity in msults on the dear purpose: 
interests of society; and, by the force of his example and gan iife 
splendor of his mind, should be able to perpetuate his errors sequent 
vices through many generations to come. Itis of importance, respect { 
enly to morals, but to taste, that there should be no delusion as mstitutic 
the nature of these perversions of his genius; that his wit shouldammy "ith lite 
not shield his ribaldry from condemnation, nor his imagination of know 
received in extenuation of his blasphemy. In speaking of Byr they have 
as in speaking of men of meaner minds, things should be call been kin 
by their right names. The method too apt to be pursued towar On the 
him is to gloss over his faults with some smooth sentimentalitiammm "ere gre 
about his temptations; or to speak of them with a singular rel the colleg 
ation of the rigidity of moral laws. But it seems to us impossi uw OFF 
to defend his character, even as we defend the character of m Any pe 
men of genius whose lives labor ander some bad imputations. that his a 
soon as sophistry had dexterously disposed of one charge, at uiterer of 
sand others crowded up to be answered. He has written hiso labor lous 
condemnation. The faults of his life blaze out in his verse, his mind 
glitter on almost every page of his correspondence. And the wealth, w1 
that charity itself can do is to repeat the mournful regret of been alwe 
v good abbot over the sins ef Manfred : ~ ae 
i “This should have been a noble creature: he f n this 
i Hath all the enegy which would have made of the coll 
. A goodly frame of glorious elements, 0 speak te 
A: Had they been wisely mingled ; as it is, and them 
im It is an awful chaos—light and darkness— performan. 
Ma And mind and dust—and passions and pure thoughts, ton of 
if . Mixed, and contending without end or order, of the 
ry | All dormant or destructive.” The leac 
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ote of the most beautiful of the last beautiful summer, in as 
charming a valley as Massachusetts can boast, under the eye of the 
vast pile of mountains which overlook the spot, several hundreds of 
the graduates of the college met on the old grounds, to take each 
other by the hand, to commemorate their former sojourn there, and 
to cheer their Alma Mater, in her career now so prosperous and 
jonorable. ‘They had come from all parts of the land. Far and 
vide had they been scattered in their various pilgrimages. Some 
had been unfortunate, and fewer prosperous. All had found life a 
diferent thing from what they had dreamed of it when they were 
sudents in that valley of seclusion. 

These reunions of the graduates of colleges serve many useful 
purposes. ‘They bring together, after long absences, those who be- 
gun iife together, and who meet to compare accounts of their sub- 
sequent wanderings. They keep alive the love of study and 
respect for scholars. They lead to greater familiarity with literary 
institutions, better knowledge of literary pursuits, greater sympathy 
with literary men, and more interest in the progress and diffusion 
of knowledge. It is but a few years since they were begun, and 
they have already become frequent. From a little spark has a fire 
been kindled that seems likely to burn on and to give much light. 

On the particular occasions of which we speak, the Alumni 
were greeted with an address from Dr. Hopkins, the President of 
the college and one of its Alumni. The principal subject was Tus 
LW OF PROGRESS OF THE RACE, 

Any person acquainted with Dr. Hopkins would have foretold, 
that his address would be original and able. He was never an 
utterer of other men’s thoughts. Strong by nature, disciplined by 
hborious study, accustomed to patient and persevering attention, 
his mind is capable of grasping any subject. The old common- 
wealth, which numbers him amongst her ornaments, and which has 
been always fruitful of great men, has few who do her more 
honor. 

On this occasion his mind was naturally exerted to do the honors 
of the college to the Alumni who had gathered at her festival, and 
to speak to them of a subject and in a manner worthy of himself 
ad them, and the time, the place, and its associations. The 
performance was worthy of all these, and was equal to the reputa- 
tion of the speaker and the expectations of his audience. 

The leading idea may be best explained in the speaker’s own 
words, After welcoming the Alumni, and alluding in fit and touch- 
ig terms to the principal incidents of the college history, he 
proceeds thus : ; 

“The simple question is whether there is, inwrought into the 
‘onstitution of things, a law of progress of the race, or a tenden- 
dency towards it, which we may hope to see realized. 

“The idea of such alaw has arisen, not only from the view 
vhich I have mentioned, but in connection with a remarkable 
change in the views and habits of thought of the community re- 
‘pecting the point to which they were to look for improvement. 
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There was a time when the antiquity of the world was associated 


ilies 
with the wisdom of old age, and when it was supposed that qj Unle 
wisdom was to be found in the records, and all excellence in the socie 
models of the past. But when the human mind was aroused as jt there 
was by the Reformation and the invention of the art’ of printing: ment, 
when Columbus discovered new continents on the earth, and Gal there 
ileo new worlds in the heavens; when Bacon introduced his pew may | 
method, and Newton weighed the planets and decomposed the itation 
sunbeam, it was impossible that the same reverence for antiquity progr 

‘should continue; and, as was natural, an opposite feeling took its ward 
place. Instead of supposing that mankind had already attained all idea b 
the perfection of which they were capable, and that nothing re. and it 
mained but to carry modern degeneracy up to the heights of an- proces 
cient achievement, it was said that the ancient world was really en bee 
the infant world, and to us moderns belonged the honor of the scienc 

hoary head in the life of the race. Hence arose an impression fect. 
that all the arts, and science, and philosophy, and institutions of there j 
the ancients were imperfect, from the simple fact that they were cient ( 

ancient, and therefore the product of an immature age of the ing. 

world; and the eyes of men were turned from the past to the fu- countr 
ture, and to those ideal models, dim and shadowy, which were nature 

sketched quite as often by the imagination as by the judgment. There 
Then, as literary, and scientific, and commercial intercourse in- tion to 
creased, the great idea arose that there was a community, instead ress in 

of an opposition among nations, till at length, when the figure and ends ? 
extent of the earth, and the condition of its inhabitants became and no’ 
known, and facilities of intercourse were increased, there was “TY 

originated the idea of a reciprocal influence, a common bond ot simply 
interest, and a law of progress for all; till now, there is scarcely involve. 

a periodical, or a lecture, or a literary address, in which this law and an 
is not spoken of as familiarly and as confidently as the law ot holding 
gravitation itself. — makes | 
** As was to be expected, an idea so exciting to the imagination social y 
has been carried too far, and has given rise to something of extrav- towards 
agance, and to something of cant. With this for their watchword, here we 
and probably honestly believing themselves under its influence, subordi: 
egotistical and unquiet and ambitious men, and men of one idea, everywh 
it have attacked without scruple or discrimination, everything that the proc 
Rh. was old; have eagerly adopted new systems of thought, or those those pr 
He supposed to be new; have originated impracticable schemes, an that we 
Bei have been zealous in introducing them, little regarding their con- shade ay 
ty gruity with the existing state of things. When all this has pro- social g¢ 
thy duced its natural consequences, division and confusion, they have as indivi 
Ai cried out—progress ; thus mistaking the commotion caused in the ty and fj 
vitals of society by the crudities with which they have grugged "t, without 
for the excitement of healthy action. of socier 
‘‘ What then is the true idea ef progress? And here I observe, only, cal 
that the idea of progress presupposes a definite object to be & liberty y 
tained, and a movement towards that object. It is not the tossz idvantag 
wf a vessel on the waves without a rudder or a compass; !t Mr Jahizatie 
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plies that there is a port, and that the ship is tending towards it. 
Unless there is some definite idea, towards the realization of which 
society is moving, there can be no progress. ‘There may be, as 
there now is, and has long been in many parts of America, excite- 
ment, agitation, confusion ; society may be broken into fragments, 
there may be collisions of local and individual interests, but all 
may be chaotic ; the movement may be without direction, the ag- 
itation without result. In such a state of things there can be no 
progress till society becomes organized, and begins to move for- 
ward towards some definite object. Let this take place, let any 
idea become the prominent and governing idea in the community, 
and it will be supposed there is progress when men are in the 
process of realizing that idea. Is war and conquest, as it has oft- 
en been, the prominent idea? ‘Then there is progress when the 
science, the instruments and arts of war are becoming more per- 
fect. Is luxury and sensual gratification the leading idea? Then 
there is progress when a new dish is invented, and when, as in an- 
cient Corcyra, the cocks are prevented from crowing in the morn- 
ing. Is wealth the leading idea? There is progress when the 
country is becoming rich. Is it the power of man over external 
nature? or liberty ? or equality ? or the perfection of the fine arts? 
There will be supposed to be progress when there is an approxima- 
tion to the attainment of these. Would there then be a true prog- 
ress in the advancement of society towards any or all of these 
ends! Yes, on condition that society would thus attain a true end 
aud not a means. 

“ The true idea of progress, then, is not that of movement, or 
simply the progression towards the realization of an idea; but it 
mvolves a recognition of the true end of man as a social being, 
and an approach towards that. ‘This end I suppose to be, the up- 
holding and perfection of the individual man in everything that 
makes him truly man. I hold, that the germ of all political and 
social well being is to be found in the progress of the individual 
towards the true and highest end for which he was made. . And 
here we have an instance of that incidental accomplishment of 
subordinate ends in the attainment of one that is higher, that is 
everywhere so conspicuous in the works of God. Is it the end of 
the processes of vegetation to perfect the seed? It is only when 
those processes move on to the successful accomplishment of that, 
that we can have the beauty and fragrance of the flower, or the 
shade and freshness of the green leaves. So here, we find that 
social good can be wrought out, and social ends be attained, only 
as individuals are perfected in their character ; and that the beau- 
ty and fragrance and broad shade of a perfect society would grow, 
without effort or contrivance, from the progress of the individuals 
0! society towards their true perfection and end. Thus, and thus 
only, can we have that state of ideal perfection in which perfect 
iberty would be combined with perfect security, and with all the 
idvantages of the social state. If this be so, then political or- 
viluzations, which are merely means to an end, are most perfect 
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when they so combine protection with freedom as to give the most 
favorable theatre for the growth, and enjoyment, and perfection of 
the individual man; and that society itself is most perfect, what. 
ever its form may be, in which the greatest number of individuals 
recognize and pursue this end. It cannot be too often repeated, 
that the ends of society are not realized when there are great ag. 
gregate results, magnificent public works, great accumulations of 
wealth and of the means of sensual and sensitive enjoyment, with 
the degredation, or without the growth of individuals ; and that all 
changes in the forms of institutions and the direction of active in- 
dustry, must be futile, which do not originate in, or draw after 
them an improvement in the character of individuals. But it is 
self-evident that society can furnish a free arena for individual 
growth, only as the principles of justice and benevolence are rec- 
ognized—only as the spirit of that great precept of doing to others 
as we would that they should do unto us, pervades the mass, The 
fundamental condition, then, of any progress that can be perma- 
nent, and solid, and universal, is a moral condition. Let this ex- 
ist, and there will come in as accessories, progress in science and 
in arts and in wealth ; but without this, whatever progress may be 
made in physical improvements, there will be constant agitation 
and restlessness ; and through every change of form, society will 
continue to be like that stick of which most of us have heard, 
which was so crooked that it could not lie still. 

‘“‘ If then there be a law of progress for the race, it must be one 
by which society advances towards a state of things such as has 
just been described. And that there is such a law, is affirmed on 
three distinct grounds: The first is, that such a law is required 
for the vindication of the wisdom of Divine Providence. It is 
supposed that the world would be a failure unless it should mani- 
fest the evolution of a tegular plan, whose parts should succeed 
each other like the five acts of a drama, and form by themselves, 
when time was over, a completed whole. But it is far safer and 
more becoming, to ascertain what Divine Providence has done, 
and then presume it to be wise, rather than first to assert what 
would be wise and then presume that Divine Providence has done 
it. It may be so. It would be in accordance with the analogy 
of God’s works in which we so often find, as in the vision of the 
Prophet, a wheel within a wheel. But it may also be, that this 
world holds in the plans of God, the same relation that the nur- 
sery holds to the fields of transplanted trees, and that its end lies 
entirely beyond itself. If society had always remained in a pat 
archal or nomadic state, without anything of what we call prog: 
ress, and there had simply come up such men as Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, to spend here ‘the days of the years of thelr 
pilgrimage’ and then go up higher, who would say that the world 
had been a failure? This question man cannot decide without @ 
wider survey of the plans of God than falls within our preset! 
vision, and hence we cannot rely upon any argument for such é 
law, drawn from this source. 
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“The second ground on which the existence of this law has 
been argued, is to be found in the fact that the product of the hu- 
man mind is not mere sensations that perish as they arise, but that 
we inherit the experience and knowledge of all who have gone 
before us. This is a great fact, and on it the capacity of the race 
for improvement is based. It gives a tendency to improvement, and 
that tendency would become a law if there were nothing to coun- 
teract it. Former generations have labored, and we have entered 
into their labors. ‘They were as the prophets of old, ‘ unto whom 
it was revealed that not unto themselves did they minister, but un- 
tous upon whom these ends of the world are come.’ Ours are all 
their conquests over physical nature, all their accumulations of 
wealth, all their machines and inventions in the arts, all their lit- 
erature and science, and all the political and social experience of 
the world. Ours are their observations on individual facts and 
beings, ours their arrangements of those facts and their generali- 
zations, and ours those grand ideas and methods which have come 
to the scientific seers of the race, not so much from what is called 
induction, as suddenly, and like a direct revelation from the sug- 
gestion of a single fact. And rich as are these golden sands that 
have been brought down by the river of time, there is every rea- 
son to believe that those will be richer yet which shall be borne 
still further on. In the progress of the race, not less than of the 
individual, the great principle applies, that to him that hath, shall 
be given. Every day shows that there is open before us the path 
of a limitless progression, and that science has but just begun to 
be applied to the purpose of subjugating nature to man, and of 
causing the elements to minister to his happiness. No one, for 
example, unacquainted with what has been done by the application 
of chemistry to agriculture, by an investigation of the laws of 
vegetable life, and of the nutriment and stimulants of vegetables, 
can conceive what prospects are opening in respect to the cheap- 
ness and abundance of the products of the earth, the multitude of 
inhabitants it may consequently support, and the leisure they may 
have for rational culture and enjoyment. And what is thus true of 
the products of the earth, is also true of the means of transporting 
them, and not only so, but of communicating to the whole race any 

, invention or discovery, and of binding them together as one in the 
bonds of interest and of sympathy. 

“We fully admit, then, the great fact on which the possibility 
of this law is based; we admit the tendency to progress under 
certain conditions ; but how far this compels us to admit the law, 
will be best seen by passing on as we now do to the history of the 
tace—the third ground on which the existence of such a law is 
asserted. The advocates of this law do not permit themselves to 
doubt, as indeed they cannot consistently, that every succeeding 
generation has, on the whole, been wiser and happier than the pre- 
ceeding. But can this view be sustained by the history of the 
past? Or does this history rather show that. while there is a ten- 
dency to progress in the race, yet that this tendency can take ef- 
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fect and become a law only on certain conditions, both physical 
and moral ? 

‘‘On the physical obstacles to progress, I need not enlarge, be- 
cause they have not in fact been the obstacles to man. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that life may be, and sometimes has been, such a 
mere struggle for existence, as to preclude all idea or hope of in- 
dividual or general culture. But it is a fact that tribes, that na. 
tions, that continents, in which no physical condition of progress 
was wanting, have always made such progress? How was it with 
the tribes of this country, when they were discovered? Were they 
making progress? Or were they going on towards extinction! 
How was it with the race, comparatively civilized, that preceded 
them? What voice dothe ruined cities and the remains of ancient 
art and civilisation, scattered over this continent, utter. respecting 
the progress of man? To what point of elevation have those many 
generations attained, who have lived, and raised themselves upon 
the shoulders of their predecessors, and perish throughout all the 
islands of the Pacific? How has it been with Africa? Has Egypt, 
once so mighty, but now so long the basest of kingdoms, made 
progress? Has Carthage? Or Numidia? Or have the unnun- 
bered millions in its central and southern regions? Has Asia made 
progress? Has there been any progress for a thousand. years in 
India, or in China? Has there in Tartary, or Persia, or Arabia, 
or Turkey? Do not the Chinese and the Hindoos now use astro- 
nomical tables, of the principles of whose construction they know 
nothing? So far have the principal nations of Asia been from 
making progress within the last thousand years, that it’ would be 
hazarding nothing to assert that they have deteriorated. Their 
movement has spent its force, their civilization has become effete. 
And if this is so, what becomes of the law of progress of the race, 
when such vast masses are not acted upon by that law? Doesnot 
the law become the law of deterioration, and progress the excep- 
tion? I do not understand by what right it is, that in considering 
the history of the race, the larger portion of it is accounted by the 
advocates of this law as nothing. 

“‘ But tracing the line of movement and of civilisation from its 
reputed origin, whether in India or in Egypt, first to Greece, then 
to Rome, and then to modern times, do we find any indications of 
a law of progross ? 

‘It is doubted by some whether we are really in advance of the 
ancient civilisation. It cannot be pretended that we have greater 

‘ individual men. Grander specimens.of man will probably never 
exist than are to be found among those of old time. Many of their 
arts, it is well known, are lost, and many others, at one time sup- 
posed to be solely of modern discovery, are now known to have 
been in use among them; and any one who will read attentively 
the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel, may doubt whether we ate 
before them in what pertains to the luxury and refinements of life. 

‘But if we are in advance of them, is our civilisation a contil- 
uation of theirs? Is the course of civilisation and improvemelt 
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properly represented by a river fiowing on and expanding? Or 
may we not rather compare what has been done, to the formation 
in the stream of separate islands of sand, where we may see one 
now accumulating, and enlarging, and giving promise of perma- 
nence, but at length undermined and washed away by the waters, 
and its materials dispersed, or floated down till they reach a new 
point of aggregation? ‘The latter seems to me to be the more 
accurate representation, and if many, and perhaps the more valua- 
ble, materials have been saved in the general confusion connected 
with the transfer of the seats of power and civilisation, much has 
also been lost. Indeed, till modern civilisation began to extend its 
arms, and to give indications that it would ultimately embrace the 
clobe, this alternation of growth and decay was supposed to be the 
law of the race. Thus Peter the Great says, in his will, ‘I look 
upon the invasion of the countries of the East and West by the 
North, as periodical movements determined by the designs of Prov- 
idence, who thus regenerated the Roman empire by the invasion 
of barbarians. The emigration of the Polar races are like the 
flow of the Nile, which, at certain periods, is sent to fertilise the 
impoverished land of Egypt.’ This is the lesson which history 
alone, separated from the movements and prospects of modern civ- 
ilisation, teaches. 

“ What then is this civilisation which thus erects itself to the 
survey of the whole earth? It is Christian civilisation—one whose 
roots are watered by the lifegiving springs, and upon whose leaves 
descend the dews of the religion of Christ—a civilisation preserv- 
ed, and kept from putrefaction by that salt of the earth. It is a 
civilisation, not like those of old, in one great mass, but pervading 
all Christian, nations, and everywhere manifesting the same great 
characteristics. It springs from the principle of individual growth, 
manifesting itself in accordance with the fundamental fact that the 
true growth and well being of one is not opposed to that of any 
other, but must be coincident with the well being of all. So an 
impartial God has ordained it, and we might as well expect a body 
to rest before it finds its centre of gravity, as to expect society to be 
at rest till this great principle is recognized and acted upon. In 
connection with this religion and with this principle there has been 
progress, and nowhere else. In connection with this, we can trace 
an expanding stream from the fountain head of therace. Wesee 
it at first, winding its solitary and threadlike way in the patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensations, till at length it burst forth from the hills 
of Judea and became a mighty river, whose current is today flow- 
ing on and becoming deeper and broader. The ancient forms of 
civilisation fell to pieces by their own weight, nor is their any evi- 
dence that the fragments of their wreck would have been caught 
and preserved, if Christianity had not come in with the influence 
of its pure precepts, and the weight of its eternal sanctrons, and 
‘ormed new points of aggregation. No instance is known in which, 
without this, civilisation has rekindled its fires upon altars where 
they have once gone out. That portion of the race which is the 
23 
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most hopeless, which is most difficult to impregnate with intellect. 











ual and moral vitality, is the residuum of an extinct civilisation. tee 
There is no evidence that anything except Christianity could have ch 
amalgamated materials so discordant as the northern barbarian and ver 
the effeminate Roman, nor any reason to suppose that without it hat 
Europe could have been freed from the curse of domestic slavery, ‘ 
and of feudal institutions. Barbarians have, indeed; been said to che 
regenerate decayed civilisation, but it was because there was at inte 
work an element mightier than that of civilisation, amalgamating spe: 
and fusing masges that would never have been one by any other \ 
power. There has not been upon the earth for the last thousand her 
years, there is not now, any true progress except in connection ures 
with Christianity. On the contrary, all other systems of religion, won 
and all other types of civilisation, are falling to decay, and manis shud 
deteriorating individually and socially under thew influences. It is MUSp 
then for Christendom, if at all, and for the race only as it may be moth 
embraced within the expanding limits of Christendom, that histo- my ¢ 
ry indicates a law of progress.” drun 
ters, 
heart 
He 
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“ There’s strength deep bedded in our hearts, of which His ‘ 
We reck but little, till the shaft has pierced when 
Its fragile dwelling. Must not earth be rent where 
Before her gems are found 7” they o 
** Wuar an interesting young gentleman Mr. Merrill is?” exe Ress, 
¢laimed Sophia to her sisters, as they sat at their morning work Relati 
“T thought him perfectly fascinating last might ; so polite—such : with th 
graceful bow—knows how to pay a compliment so pleasantly.” ily, am 
“J did not see any thing very agreeable in him,” replied Marthe, A pi 
as she looked up, we rene surprised to hear her sister express Mrs. V 
herself so warmly in Mr. Merrill’s favor. ‘‘ He surely knows how though 
to dance well, and that is his principal recommendation.” on her 
“© sister, you forget his person, his manners, and his generous much I 
spirit, always ready at any expense to entertain his friends. Se “Id 
the difference between his conduct and that of your favorite, your he 
Marshman, who stays day after day behind the counter, to hoard Py sc 
up wealth which none can enjoy.” all, mar 
“ Sophia, do not speak so harshly of my favorite, as you pleas? Ma 
to term him. Perhaps you are not aware that his economical hab- At th 
its are the result of necessity, as well as of principle; and that, om 
instead of hoarding wealth, his money is used for the support of ! melr ust 
widowed and infirm mother, who is entirely dependent on his & Une 
ertions. You will never hear of him, I think, as a defaulter, or® > on - 


using the funds entrusted to him in midnight revelries.” 
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“ Sophia is sadly deceived,” whispered a young sister of four- 
teen to her mother. ‘Our school girls speak of Mr. Merrill’s 
character as suspicious. His employers, it is said, are becomi 
very uneasy. They cannot place the confidence in him which they 
have formerly done.” 

Sophia’s quick ear had heard the remark, and the reddening 
cheek betrayed that the gentleman was of more than ordinary 
interest to her. ‘It is envy, mere envy, that leads any one to 
speak ill of Mr. Merrill,” said she ina tone of vexation. 

Mrs. Wilmot had listened anxiously to the conversation between 
her daughters, and a deep shade of sorrow passed over her feat- 
ures, as she looked on her fatherless children, just emerging into 
womanhood—so fair, so unacquainted with the world; and she 
shuddered at the thought that they should ever be the victims of 
misplaced affection. She longed for ever to screen them with a 
mother’s love, from all the vicissitudes of life. ‘“‘ Heaven preserve 
my daughters from the cup of sorrow of whieh I have so deeply 
drunk !” she involuntary exclaimed, as she retired from her daugh- 
ters, and sought her chamber to give vent to her over charged 
heart. 

Her daughters knew that a cloud of adversity had overshadowed 
their mother’s path. They knew that her married life had been 
one of desolation. Never had the name of their father been 
called by their mother. The eldest had an indistinct remembrance 
of a painful interview between her parents, which terminated soon 
in their separation. ‘The younger ones knew not a father’s love. 
His eye had beamed on them only in their infantile years; and 
when they witnessed the endearments of the domestic fireside, 
where the prayers of the sire called down blessings on his offspring, 
they often wept that they were never to realize a father’s tender- 
ness. Delicacy forbade their asking Mrs. Wilmot any questions, 
Relatives mentioned him not; and they grew up to womanhood 
with this knowledge alone, that their father had forsaken his fam- 
ily, and thrown them on the world destitute. 

A painful silence reigned through the little parlor from which 
Mrs. Wilmot had retired. Each seemed ogcupied with her own 
thoughts. Mary was weeping, and her tears had fallen unnoticed 
on her slate, obscuring a composition on which she had bestowed 
much labor. 

“I do wish, sister Sophia, that Mr. Merrill had not popped into 
your head this morning ; for my whole composition is spoiled ; my 
ideas so scattered that I cannot re-arrange them; and, worse than 
all, mamma has been enveloped in gloom, by a few idle remarks.” 

“Mamma is too anxious abont us, I think,” replied Sophia. 

At this moment a brother of Mrs. Wilmot ‘entered the aparé- 
ment. He noticed the gloom which had deprived his nieces of 
their usual halarity, and his eye rested inquiringly on Sophia. 

“Unele, dear unele,”’ said his niece, “ you see us all sober. 
Some casual remarks have called to mamma’s remembrance scenes 
that are past, over which memory weeps. De tell us something of 
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my father’s history, and then let the veil of oblivion be drawn over 
his follies and his faults.” 

‘‘T have felt for sometime,” remarked Mr. Converse, “ that you 
ought to know something respecting him, that you might better 
appreciate your mother’s situation, to enable you, if need should 
be, to imitate her firmness; and like her, acquire that strength of 
mind, which, by the blessing of a kind Providence, has borne her 
above the waves of affliction, which almost overwhelmed her. [t 
is but a little more than twenty years since your grandfather died, 
and left your mother heiress to a handsome property. By his will, 
his unmarried daughters could not come into possession of their 
share until their marriage day, and this circumstance may have in- 
duced them to have married rather prematurely. Many were the 
suiters who knelt at the shrine of youth, beauty, and wealth. Your 
mother is now but the faded semblance of what she was at eigh- 
‘teen. Her heart was buoyant with hope, her figure possessed a 
fairy lightness, and ecarcely ever did I see a cheek which glowed 
so beautifully with the hue of health. 

** Ann had just returned from Litchfield, where she had spent 
some time under the care of Miss P. Admirers were numerous; 
and many there were whose plain manners and farmer-like ad- 
dress gained them a prompt refusal. I see them now in affluent 
circumstances, blessed with all that a bounteous Heaven can be- 
stow. They are men of influence and weight in society. O how 
those girls mistake who refuse a man because he does not make an 
elegant appearance, when he possesses all the qualities needful to 
constitute a good husband !” 

** Sophia,” whispered Mary, ‘‘do you hear what uncle says! 
Don’t marry a man because he is genteel, I beg of you.” 

“Tt was at this time,” continued Mr. Converse, “ that I met 
your father, Edward Wilmot, at W , where he was established 
in the mercantile business. He was peculiarly fascinating in his 
personal appearance—a general favorite with all classes, and pos 
sessed a fund of wit and humor I scarce ever saw equalled. His 
exterior was imposing, and his features finely formed, without pos 
sessing that effeminacy which often attaches itself to a handsome 
man. It is not strange that the inexperienced heart of Ann Cor- 
verse was captivated. I well recollect the hushed silence that 
reigned in the church in M , as the young couple stood before 
the altar, and the venerable Mr. R performed the nuptial cere- 
mony. Beautiful! beautiful! was the exclamation of many, # 
with intense interest and throbbing heart I gazed on them. 

‘“‘ Ann was but a year my junior, and I was proud of such? 
sister. She looked with such a trusting confidence-on him who 
was soon to be nearer than father, mother, brother, or sister, | 
mentally said, Can he ever betray the confidence of that trusting 
girl, and plant a thorn in her bosom ? . 

‘The blessing fell tremulously from the lip of that aged mins 
ter—their hands were joined—the ceremony was over—and, 3% 
turned from the altar, | noticed a look, almost like severity, thi! 
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sat sternly om the features of some of my father’s friends. Per- 
haps they were unconscious of such an expression of feeling ; but, 
as it was, it seemed to me an omen of ill. 

“The life of Ann Converse had been one of unmingled glad. 
yess, until the death of her father ; and now her joyous spirit bask- 
ed in the sunshine of happiness. The rainbow of hope arched her 
sky, and she wished not,to have her dream of domestic joy dis- 
pelled as illusory. Mr. Wilmot removed his bride immediately to 
his residence in W The first year of their married life was 
unmarked by any incident of unusual occurrence. At its expira- 
tion, Mr. Wilmot concluded to remove to a village about twelve miles 
from Ann’s maternal residence. In this place her property was 
expended in building and furnishing a splendid house. Her do-» 
mestic management was characterized by neatness, economy, and 
order. There was much that was attractive in the household ar- 
rangements of Mrs. Wilmot. ‘There was always a cheerful smile 
and a well arranged table to meet Mr. Wilmot, when the duties of 
the day were over ; but habits long formed will hardly be subdued, 
unles by firm principle. Mrs. Wilmot noticed that the absence of 
her husband at his business was becoming more and more protract- 
ed. Innocence suspected no evil, and her mind was always ready 
to form a favorable excuse for Edward’s delay. Occupied with 
fanily cares, the lateness of the hour would often surprise her, 

“ One evening she was waiting, as usual, the return of her hus- 
band; the candle had twice burned to its socket; she had read 
aud sewed by turns, to while away the time, and again took up the 
daly paper. Her husband’s name arrested her eye. Can you 
imagine her surprise, when she found her best furniture was to be 
sold at auction the following day? She could hardly believe her 
eyes. Again she read, and found it was an exact catalogue of her 
parlor furniture. Absorbed in painful reflection, she heeded not 
the entrance of her husband until he stood at her side. The pa- 
per lay on the stand before her, her finger still pointing to the ad- 
vertisement, as though to ascertain if she were indeed correct. 

“Mr. Wilmot, with an assumed air of cheerfulness, exclaimed, 
‘What are you prosing over, Ann ?” 

“His voice roused her. ‘ What does that mean? she replied, 
et eye directing his to the paper. 

“*Q, it is that hateful paper that distresses you, Ann. I have 
veen*unfortunate—I am embarassed; and, rather than call on 
inends, I thought it best to part with articles that were not indis- 
pensably necessary to our comfort.’ 

“Your mother’s devotion to her husband was such, that it was 
though to know that he had been unfortunate, and that such a 
Scrifice was necessary. 

“*Tt is trying,’ was her reply, ‘ but I will meet it patiently.’ 

“The husband looked grateful, and with consummate art he 
rected her attention to the nestling babe in the cradle. ‘The 
wother’s tenderness was awakened, and, as the infant pillowed its 
tal on her bosom,-the auction was forgotten; the smiles of the 
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little one, beaming with love for its mother, helped to dispel the 






gloom. Edward kissed his gentle wife, and, confidence restored, et 
she shed around her a fascinating influence. bin 
“The auction came, and furniture that was simple substituted respe 
in the place of the elegant articles that had been removed. There ahd 
was no lack of attention to Mrs. Wilmot that could have induced had th 
her to think that her husband was irregular in his habits, except lengtl 
his prolonged absences. ‘Time wore on, and a little group were Wilm 
gathering around them; and with the cares of a family, Ann had heart : 
less time to devote to anxious forebodings. But a damp was thrown atill he 
over her spirit when the long winter evenings came and went, and d wk 
the erring one was rarely by his own fireside. When questioned could: 
»as to the reason, the irritation which he betrayed grieved and dis. She ro 
pirited his wife. Rumors were current of inattention to business; but tepenines 
she heard them not. The crisis at Jast approached ; merchants in olf an 
“ New York became impatient for their dues—his notes returned “TN 
protested, and Mr. Wilmot was obliged to close his business. The uethed 
mansion in which he lived was your mother’s property, but it was cessful - 
sacrificed with the rest. She loved her husband not the less for tien 
being unfortunate, and strove with unwearied assiduity to impel and aga 
him to renewed exertion; but, ah! there was a fatal secret that the hou: 
she did not understand—a poison in the cup of her domestic bliss, were sta 
“The young couple had many friends, and Edward was soon from the 
re-established in business. But he was unfortunate—again they sible to 
came to his aid. It was whispered that he ‘ played deeply.’ Ann her affair 
had borne their adversities without a murmur. She would not returned 
add to his trials by imputing 4is ill success to mismanagement, years bef 
though there was something in his air which told that all was not sorrow h, 
right. He did not exhibit the same tenderness for his prattling that her 1 
babes—he rarely took them on his knee; and when their fond would ha 
mother placed them in his arms, as in other days, there seemedn0 HAMM heart had 
music in the laugh of infancy, to awaken a father’s smypathy. on the ch 
Mrs. Wilmot accidentally found several packs of cards, and these HAMM protect th 
unfolded the page of her husband’s misfortunes. She could now and becor 
account for his nightly absences. She could realize the cause of “ Mrs. 
infatuation which had desolated her fireside, and had made their ow. Al 
once happy home a wilderness. The discovery was a death blow during her 
—the funeral knell of hope and happiness. She wrapped the fatal tonsolatio 
cards in an envelope, on which she wrote her name, and laid them muring we 
in his secretary, Edward knew by the drooping spirits of his wile ‘Tp. cup 
that his character was exposed, and that she had learned that beRE When she 
was a gamester. The barrier was removed, and from this time }¢ MM tion, Mu 
plunged deep into dissipation. He became entirely absorbed in} energy, dey 
midnight revelries. 4 “For se 
‘‘ He was entreated to forbear—but entreaties were useless. delicate he. 


shall restore my broken fortunes,’ he would say, ‘ and wealth * 
again be yours.’ An ignis fatuus lured him on—his health 
came impared—his business utterly neglected, and my poor sist 
with her helpless family, were left without the means of 

He did not treat her with harshness; but, O! such cruel negled 
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fle sacrifieed at the card table his property, his health, and his 
honor. ‘The full moon, just sinking to her rest, often witnessed 
him stealing to the sleepless bedside of his wife ; till at length self- 
respect seemed entirely lost, and he would absent himself for sev- 
eral days, none knew where. Friends urged a separation. ‘They 
had tried to reclaim him—they had remonstrated—they were at 
length disgusted. Their object was now to prevail upon Mrs. 
Wilmot to return to the home of her childhood. O, how the lone 
heart will cling in its bitterness to that which it has loved! She 
till hoped he would change; and when she thought of the work 
of ruin which had been accomplished in a few short years, how, 
could she leave her husband to degredation—a lost, a ruined mgn 7? 
She roused herself from the lethargy which hung over her and de- 
termined to exert herself to obtain and adequate support for her- 
vif and little ones. 

“To open a boarding house appeared the most appropriate 
method of doing this, and in her efforts she was for a while suc- 
cessful; but Mr. Wilmot’s infatuation was such, that all consider- 
ation for his family seemed absorbed in one fatal passion. Again 
and again, were the silver and other valuable articles taken from 
the house, and deposited with the pawn broker. Articles of dress 
were staked at the table. Large sums of money were often taken 
from the house, but never returned. Your mother found it impos- 
ible to contend with such accumulated difficulties. She arranged 
her affairs, and with’ five children—the eldest perhaps eleven— 
returned to the home which she, a happy bride, had left twelve 
years before. She was but thirty years of age—still lovely—but 
sorrow had withered the rose on her cheek; and had it not been 
that her mind was nerved with more than ordinary strength, she 
would have sunk into an untimely grave. The affections of her 
heart had been seared and withered, her family thrown dependent 
othe charity of friends, and he who was pledged to cherish and 
protect through weal and wo, had fallen from his station in society, 
and become an outcast: 

“Mrs. Wilmot felt, ‘ Never was there sorrow like unto my sor- 
tow.’ Although she drooped, she fainted not. She had learned, 
during her afflictions, to put her trust in an unfailing source of 
consolation; and when the rebellious tear would fall, the mur- 
nuring word would die on her lips, and she would meekly say, 
‘The cup that my Father hath given me, shall I not drink it?” 
When she looked on her children, she felt the necessity of exer- 
ton. Much devolved on her, and she acted with corresponding 
‘nergy, devoting herself entirely to their education. 

“For several years I had spent my time in N T , my 
dtlicate health unfitting me for attention to business. I resolved 
immediately to come and reside with my sister, and aid her in the 
tisk of educfting her fatherless babes; for so they soon were. 
ut afew months fled ere intelligence was conveyed to us of the 
‘ath of Mr. Wilmot. We moured—but we mourned not as those 
without hope. A ray of light gleamed over the dying pillow, and 
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He who forgave the thief on the cross, spoke peace to the depart. 
ing spirit of your father. Yet we mourned that nature’s noble 
architecture should have been so fearfully destroyed. We wept 
that the manly Edward had not power to contend with those fasci- 
nations which were the wreck of hope, peace and life. 

‘You weep, my dear girls. Let the veil of oblivion rest on his 
memory ; and raise it not but to dwell on his virtues, for he had 
many. Strive to fulfil the duties which shall be assigned you. 
Imitate the example of your mother in her tenderness—her forti- 
tude—her faith—and may nought but peace be written on the page 
of your destiny.” 

_ it had been an overwhelming task for Mr. Converse to speak 
thus of the dead, and he revolved in his mind some mode of dis. 
sipating the sadness which he had increased by this recital ; and 
then he recollected a ride which he had in contemplation when he 
entered the room. “ My carriage is at the door, girls; who would 
like to ride ?”’ 

“We will all go as soon as we get our faces washed, dear u- 
cle,” said Martha. 

“* But why are you not preparing, Mary?’ exclaimed the kind 
uncle. 

“‘ Why,” she replied, smiling through her tears, ‘I have to carry 
a composition to school this afternoon, and only look! I had it all 
written on my slate, and now you cannot see but a word here and 
there. Now, I will go to ride if you will give me a few heads— 
my subject, The Old Batchelor.’ 

‘‘ Agreed, agreed,” said Mr. Converse, as he kissed the cheek 
of his favorite niece. 

A knock at the door arrested their preparation, and a domestic 
slipped in with a request from Mr. Merrill to see Miss Sophia. 
The party, equipped for the ride, were soon in the carriage, and 
Sophia was left to a solitary tete-a-tete with her fascinating beat. 
The tale she had just heard was sufficient to prevent her bestowing 
her hand on the elegant James Merrill. . Future events showed 
that “ all is not gold that glitters ;’’ and in after life she was grate- 
ful that she had not been involved in the fate of the defaulter. 
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BY J. W. CORSON, M. D. 





Ir is difficult for those who are constantly occupied withthe 
more active duties of life fully to estimate the sufferings of tht 
victims of disease. We may indeed feel a temporery emotion # 
we clasp the thin hand, listen to his half-whispered recognitol, 
and survey the shrivelled limbs, the ashy pale features, and the 
sunken, listless eye; and we naturally contrast these with the # 
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tributes of him whom, but a short time previous, we saw with the 
flushed cheek, the erect form, and the proud step of manly beauty. 
But we delay not to fathom the more hidden fountains of bitter- 
ness. Our feelings are too near akin to the brief, pensive musings 
with which we gaze on the fallen columns, and sculptured ruins 
of some splendid edifice. We may see, but we cannot. adequately 
feel. Deep as are the traces of devastation without, they are but 
signs of unrevealed desoiation within. Every sense that once 
ministered to his pleasures seems now to send a thrill of anguish. 
The choicest danties are nauseous to the taste; the softest notes 
of music are offensive to the ear; and the solitary ray of sunlight 
that pierces the shutter of his prison is afflictive to the languid 
eye, and sadly reminds him of the bright world without, which he 
cannot enjoy. He is completely wretched. There are moments 
of delicious rest for the galley slave, there is a nightly magic spell 
when visions of happier scenes make the culprit dreamer for a 
while forget his chains and his cell; but to the fevered one there 
comes no sweet, refreshing sleep. His slumber is a delirious for- 
setfulness that brings no relief... He dreams, perhaps, that he is 
jamishing in a burning desert, a mountain weight is crushing his 
breast, and an iron band encircling his head, and he starts into 
painful consciousness, and finds that he truly has a parched tongue, 
aconstricted chest, and an aching brow. The mind strangly sym- 
pathizes with the distress of its clay tenement. He is tormented 
with seasons of repining over blasted hopes, regrets for errors past, 
reflections or the ingratitude of sunshine friends, and all the 
cloomy forebodings of the uncertain future. As he fails from 
hour to hour, there is a natural shuddering at the thoughts of 
death, which an infiuence from above alone can allay. It is visi- 
, ble in the mingling of despair and agony written upon the pallid 
features, the faint, hurried questions to the physician, the glazed 
: eye that so attentively watches his ominous face, and the ear that 
is feebly turned to catch the least suspicious whisper of the at- 
d tendants. As the fatal messenger is met in the shock of battle, or 
} the devouring flood, he is doubtless less terrible from the sudden- 
hess of his approach; but when the marked victim leisurely sur- 
veys the monster from a distance, and, like a bird charmed by a 
serpent, finds all his fluttermgs and attempts at escape in vain; 
when the sinking one feels as if his hideous folds were oppressing 
the breathing, and palsying the limbs, the sensation must be 
‘trangely fearful. 
| But by the mercy of Heaven there are drops of sweetness ming- 
ed in the bitterest cup of human sorrow. There is a gentle kind- 
ted being, so embued with the tenderest sympathies, that she seems 
purposely fitted to be the comforter of the lowly laid. No visiter 
Sto them so weleome. No step is so light as hers to the throb- 
‘ing brain, and no voice so soothing to the heavy heart. Not a 
ping can escape her keen perception, and not a sigh can elude 
he delicate sensibility. Watch her as she breathlessly approaches 
prostrate sufferer. yObserve for a moment how thoughtfully 
24 
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she shuts out the offensive light, sweetens the namseous draught, 
moistens his parched lips, and in countless ways which the heart 
of woman alone can devise, strives to lighten the load of his mis- 
ery. There is inimitable grace in every movement. With exquis- 
ite tenderness her skillful hands adjust the aching limbs. And 
then how soothingly she laves his burning temples! You may 
have secretly worshiped at her shrine at the fireside, as under the 
busy impulses of affection she has striven to make home happy; 
or admired her easy elegance and fascinating words, as she has 
lightly moved by your side in the pleasant walk; you may have 
been charmed by her sweet voice at the twilight hour, as to some 
cherished lay it has mingled with the harmony of sounding keys 
or the enchanting strings; or been dazzled by her queenly beauty 
as she has shown the brightest star of the gay assembly ; but you 
can never have realized the utmost loveliness of woman, till 
stretched upon a bed of pain, you have gazed upon her face, as in 
strange pity and love it has beamed upon you during the weary 
watches. of the night, and sometimes feigned a smile to cheer you, 
while on it there have been still the traces of concealed tears. A 
beautiful fiction of antiquity has placed a shining monument to 
weeping woman amid the constellation of heaven, and he over 
whom she has fondly hovered cannot but deem the honor richly 
merited. 

She is not only the most able to comfort the distressed, but she 
is happily the most willing. The duty shares her love. To secure 
the services of man you commonly appeal to hts selfishness and 
honor, but to enlist the mightiest enegies of woman, you have only 
to move her pity. And for this is required but the faintest sigh, 
or the most stifled moan. As in some of the most convincing ex- 
periments of the chemist which produce intense light and heat by 
merely bringing together bodies previously inert and cold, so to 
excite the deepest yearnings of the female heart it seems only nec- 
essary to place her in contact with suffering. Her kindness ap- 
pears to be the nataral promptings of an animal instinct, without 
which she would not be woman. Strangely disinterested, she 
watches with more endearing constancy over the feeblest infant 
from whom she expects not the least reward, and who appreciates 
not her caressing words, and returns not even her smiling look of 
love, than over affiicted royalty itself. She seems indeed the uni- 
versal good Samaritan. The sun of civilization may cause this 
characteristic virtue more luxuriantly to expand, but like a beat- 
tiful flower adorning many climes, its fragrance is everywhere the 
the same. It rescued the fainting Park on the burning sands 0 

Africa, and it assuaged the anguish and inspired the eloquence of 
our own adventurous Ledyard amid the snows of Sibera; it I 
plenishes the fire that cheers the shivering emigrant in the lonely 
forest dwelling of the far west; and it feeds the sickly tapers, thet, 
hike signals of distress, faintly beam upon you from the curtal 
windows, here and there as you grope your way, between midnig! 
and dawn, through the populous city. Rank and condition ™! 
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change the exterior of woman, but they change not her heart. Its 
generous impulses lead the mistress of the splendid mansion to 
prefer the offensive sick room to her bed of down, and subject 
hands unaccustomed to toil, to kindest menial offices; and they 
bring the fair prisoner of want in the lowest hut of poverty, to 
cheerfully stint herself to a more scanty meal that she may better 
provide a cordial for the suffering inmate over whom she affection- 
ately lingers. 

Go with the physician through flooded streets at the midnight 
hour, and you will find that, without hope of reward, feeble woman 
will have preceded him ; follow him daily through the wards of the 
crowded hospital, and you will discover that there are gentler min- 
istering ones who seemed fixed to the spot, and constantly to inhale 
the rank breath of the sick and dying. 





TIME. 


BY REV. J. H. CLENCH. 


I. 


I stood in thought beside an arrowy stream, 
Holding its way through many a flowery mead 
And woodland, where alone the fitful gleam 
Of the sun pierce the gloom-then, quickly freed 
From forest twilight, with a noisy spee 
It dashed and bubbled onward down a slope 
Where rocks arose its rushing to impede, 
Rut rose in vain, like terrors ugainst Hope 
Or foes against Despair, where spears a path must ope. 


uf II. 


On, on it flew, o’er every barrier springing 
With mighty impulse and with headlong leaps, 
To where, the ceaseless hymn of Nauure singing, 
Ocean’s eternity of waters keeps 
Perpetual music, and the voice of deeps 
Calleth to deep;—the wild brook swept away 
To mingle with those tides where darkness sleeps 
Far down in their abysses, and a ray 

Entrance hath never found from the serene of day. 


Ill. 


And as the stream passed on, the dewey flowers 
That decked its marge their silky petals threw 
Upon its eddying waters, and the showers 
Of pattering rain, when gusts of autumn blew, 
Bade the tall trees their leaves by thousands strew 
Upon its heaving bosom—and the bank, 
Where with sharp turn the impetuous torrent flew 
In foamy eddies onward, piecemeal sank, 

Borne by the flood to fill the caves of ocean dank. 
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Iv. e 


And ever and aron some goodly tree, 

By woodsman’s axe subdued or slow decay, 
Swept by to ocean’s broad eternity, 

Rolling and plunging on its foamy way, 

And spurning from its knotted limbs the spray 
E’en like a drowning giant; now a rock 

Grasping in vain its desperate course to stay— 
And now some root which rends before the shock, 


And now smooth bending reeds which ail its efforts mock. 


Vv. 


In that swift brook I saw the flight of Time— 
Of time which, like @ tributary tide, 

Empties its waters inte that sublime 

And mighty torrent which shall ever hide 

Its source in clouds and darkness~and the wide 
Extension of whose stream forbids all sense 
A limit to define on either side— 

A shoreless ocean wrapped in vapors dense— 


For ever to roll on—mysterious—dim—immense. 


VI. 


Time’s stream flows into that eternity— 

Eternity its secret source supplies— 

And as its troubled billows swiftly flee, 

Passing Earth’s shifting scenes and changeful skies, 
It bears to that fair ocean as its prize 

The dewey flowers of youth—the searer leaves 

Of manhood—and at times her agonies 

A dying nation o’er its current heaves, 


As, like the shattered tree, her wreck Time’s flood receives- 


Vil. 


The monument or pyramid that seemed 

“Ere perennius when it first arose— 

The castle towers where War’s red beacon beamed, 
Frowning defiance on a thousand fees— 

Have slowly crumbled to the noiseless blows 

Of age’s ceaseless hand—and one by one 

Have sunk beneath the tide that ever flows 

To bear them to Oblivion’s chamber dun, 


E’en like the streamlet’s bank, where eddying waters run. 


Vili. 


On hastes Time’s current, with perpetual sweep, 
Spurning all interruption:—Strength may fling 

His rocky barriers in its torrent deep— 

Pleasure’s bright flowers and rank weeds clustering 
May seek to check its progress. Fame may bring 
Her garlands to its eddies, and essay 

Te plant them in the waters, till they spring 

Into far spreading palms—and Wealth may lay 


Broad dams of golden sand, its onward course to stay. 
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IX. 


All, allin vain :—-in foamy letters traced 

Labitur et labeter tells its tale, 

And man, borne downward by its ceaseless haste, 

May e’en outrun the current, for the gale 

Aids the descending voyager—but to sail 

Upward against the tide to none is given; 

The strongest anchor in the streain is frail, 

And none may pause—all, all are onward driven— 
Happy, whose compass points untremblingly to Heaven, 


THE CROSS AND THE CROWN. 





BY REV. T. H. STOCKTON, 





[ see him step on Calvary, and not an atom trembles. I see 
lim nailed to the wood. I see his upward look of pitying love, 
and hear his prayer, “ Father forgive them they know not what 
they do!” I see him hanging, faint, in the noonday darkness. I 
[hear his last ery, ‘‘ It is finished!” and see his head fall upon his 
bosom in death. 

Sudden as the shock of an earthquake, my soul thrills with the 
truth. Quick as the rending of the veil of the temple, the veil of 
my mind is parted, and the glory of God shines in upon it. 

[ see that there was no sacrifice too great for Christ to make. 
He was willing to leave the throne of the universe for the manger 
of Bethlehem—willing to grow up as the son of a poor carpenter. 
—willing to be called companion of publicans and sinners—wil- 
‘ing to be watched with jealous eyes,and slandered by lying tongues, 
aid hated by murderous hearts, and betrayed by friendly hands, 
and denied by pledged lips, and rejected by apostate priests, and a 
deluded populace, and cowardly princes—willing to be sentenced 
to the cross, and to carry the cross, and to be nailed to the cross, 
aid bleed, and groan, an thirst, and die on the cross—but he was 
not willing to wear an earthly crown, or robe, or wield an earthly 
‘ceptre, or exercise earthly rule. That would have been too great 
asacrifice, He did, indeed, endure the crown of thorns, and the 
cast-off purple, and the reed, and the cry, ‘ Hail, king of the 
Jews!” But this was merely because he preferred the mockery to 
he reality; so pouring infinite contempt on the one, not only by 
rejecting it in the beginning of his ministry, but also by accepting 
the other at its close. 

A God-like sacrifice! I see it—I see it. The blood of Christ 
Was an attonement for the sins of the world! He was wounded 
‘ot our transgressions—he was bruised for our iniquities—the 
atccentil of our peace was upon him, and by his stripes we are 
leaed, 


I see it. His burial hallowed the tomb; the breaking of the 
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. white in the blood of the Lamb.” They, who, in imitation of 
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seal of his sepulchre was the breaking of the seal on every sepul. 
chre; the ascension of his humanity to heaven is the warrant of 
our ascension; and its entire and eternal perfection, exalted as jt 
is, “‘ far above all principality, and power, and might, and domip- 
ion, and every name that is named not only in this world, but also 
in that which is to come,” is the assurance of our perfection, in'all 
the honors of joint heirship with him, in the many-mansioned 
house of his Father, where he has gone to “ prepare a place” for 
us. 

“ While long returned, the angels round him sing 

And saints yet coming, shout to see their King.” 

The saints, who are they? ‘‘ The spirits of the just made per- 

fect”—redeemed from the earth!—They who have come w 
‘‘ through much tribulation, and washed their robes, and made them 


their Lord and Master, quickened in the spiritual life—have cher- 
ished and manifested a readiness to sacrifice fame, office, power, 
rank, wealth, pltasure, ease, time, health, life—every thing, but 
righteousness, for the one great cause of man’s redemption. 

Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, confessors, reformers, 
and millions of humble names, scarce ever heard on earth beyond 
the hearthstone of love, the threshhold of home, and the courts of 
the house of the Lord, there unite with first born sons of glory in 
giving praise, “to him that sitteth upon the throne, and to the 
Lamb for ever !” 

I see a vast multitude around me preparing for the same transit: 


“ They all of sin were dupes and slaves, 
And rushing blind toward hopeless graves ! 
Then blew the trumpet of God’s word! 
Then flashed the Spirit’s two edged sword! 
They burst their bonds, their freedom won, 
And now towards heaven are marching on.” 





FAME’S CANDIDATES.* 


Tue Warrior came with his banners unfurled, 
And his hosts all ranged in battle array, 
And he proudly trod on a prostrate world, 
That bent to his iron sway. 
And the Warrior said : ‘ I will write my name 
On History’s goodliest, fairest page, 
In letters of blood and letters of flame, 
And ’t will last to the latest age!’ 
And History’s broadest page was filled 
With the deeds he did, and the blood he spilled ; 
But year followed year, and age followed age, 


——— ed 





* Knickerbocker. 
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And the mildew gathered upon that page, 

And it crumbled down to the dust at last, 

And his name and deeds from memory passed : 
And this was the Warrior’s fame! 


The Poet came with his golden lyre, 
And a new world sprang from his teeming brain, 
And his words gushed forth like a stream of fire, 
As he wove his lofty strain. 
And the Poet said: ‘ In every clime 
My strains will dwell in the hearts of men, 
And my fame may end with the end of time, 
But never, O never till then !’ 
And his name became as a household word 
In every land where its sound was heard ; 
But others arose and filled his place, 
As tie river of Time flowed on apace ; 
And his name was cast from its sweeping wave, 
And Oblivion’s gulf closed o’er his grave : 
And this was the Poet’s fame! 


The Statesman came with his powerful pen 
And his eloquent tongues’s resistless force, 
And he turned about the hearts of men 
As a horseman turns his horse. 
And the Statesman said: ‘I have made brave laws, 
And on them I willingly rest my fame; 
I have toiled ina mighty nation’s cause, 
I shall die with a deathless name!’ 
And the fame he sought the Statesman found, 
And his name went forth like a trumpet’s sound ; 
But on and on Time’s course still lay, 
Till his very nation passed away, 
And curious men, with toil and pain, 
Dug deep for that nation’s laws, in vain: 
And this was the Statesman’s fame! 


The Architect came with his skillful hand, 
And his mind endued with conceptions high, 
And the temple arose at his command, 
And the pyramid pierced the eky. 
And the Architect said: ‘ Perpetually 
My name will live in the changeless stones, 
And in far, far future times will be 
Familiar as childhood’s tones.’ 
And he filled the world with his stately piles, 
And basked awhile in I‘ame’s bright smiles ; 
And long succeeding ages gazed 
On the wonderous works that his art had raised ; 
And their names sounded in every clime, 
But his was lost in the mists of Time: 
And this was the Architect’s fame ! 


The Christian came with his faith and zeal, 
And his tervent love to Gop and man; 

And he strove to live for other’s weal, 
While his earthly course he ran. 
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And the Christian said: ‘ By the help of Gen, 



















I will strive to glorify His name, th 
And to tread the path that my Saviour trod w 
Shall be my constant aim.’ el) 
The Christian was laid in his lowly lair, - 
And the world asked not who was slumbering there ; sa 
But his name to the hosts of heaven was told, 
And they saw it traced in letters of gold, nt 
And they wreathed it round with eternal bays, As 
And mingled its sound with their songs of praise : its 
And rats was the Christian’s fame! em 
ol 
Oh! better than Poet or Statesman’s art, wh 
Than Architect’s skill, or Warrior’s might, ex] 
Is the faithful love, and the contrite heart, od 
And the spirit renewed in light! gin 
[ have heard a voice, in my soul’s young dreams, pil 
That spoke of the joys of earthly fame, dw 
And I idly yearned that its glittering beams are 
Might shine on my humble name. ( 
But I leave the dangerous road untried, wit] 
With its envies, cares, and thoughts of pride, The 
And lift my eyes to a nobler prize, sentl 
A crown of life in the upper skies ; v 
That this humble name, when glory’s gleam ’ 
Has passed away like a morning dream, wets 
May live in eternal fame ! nur 
ine | 
com 
mo 4 
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THE LILY OF THE MOUNTAIN. ets 
A suPERFICIAL observer of the inequalities of life, might sup- nal 
pose there is a greater variety of human happiness than corres - 
ponds with facts. The parade of power, the pride of birth, and aim 
the magnificence of wealth, seem to indicate an enjoyment fa eal 
greater than can subsist with the plain attire, the frugal repast, 4. 
and the humble seclusion of the cottage. ‘This would be a cor — 
rect inference, if the mind could be rendered happy by the parade 
of external circumstances. But a contented mind is the on! 
source of happiness, and consequently, “if one flutters in bre hee 
cade,” and moves amid the refinements of society, and another 8 ve “ 
clad in homely attire and occupies the sequested valley, or the re ewe 
cesses of the forest, it is not certain that this variety of extern * ta 
circumstances furnishes an equal variety of happiness. If Gof shin 
has given to one the luxuries and honors of life, he has given (0 Bat : 
another a meek and quiet spirit. Hath not God chosen the po sid Z 
of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom which he for ih 
hath prepared for them that love him! So I thought, when in the m i 
bosom of one of those western wilds (with which our infant coll thine 
try yet abounds), I was prompted by humanity, as well as by duty, the 
to visit the lonely dwelling of a poor afflicted widow. The pi! have 
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that leads to this cottage is over a mountain and through a forest 
which has never echoed to the axe of the husbandman. As I 
clined the toilsome way, I asked myself, what unhappy beings, 
rent from the bosom of society, have chosen to bury their bosoms 
inthis noiseless retreat. f had not imagined that I should find so 
lovely a being as I have named, ‘The Lily of the Mountain.” 
As I advanced, a little cpening presented the cottage, sending up 
its solitary wreaths of smoke. There is a charm when one first 
emerges from the bosom of the wilderness, and catches the smoke 
of a dwelling, and hears the barking of the jealous watch dog, 
which cannot be described, and which cannot be realized only by 
experience. I had now reached the cottage, and stooped to gain 
admission through the humble door. ‘The building consisted of a 
pile of logs unceremoniously rolled together in ‘the form of 

dw ling, and supporting with more than the strength of Gothic 

chitecture the half thatched roof. 

Oa the mat near the fire lay ason, the support of declining age, 
with a foot half amputated by an unfertunate blow from the axe. 
The wound had been dressed by an emperic of the neighboring 
settlement ; and the patient, left to the care of his widowed moth- 
et, Was perusing a much worn tract. Near by, upon the only 
couch, lay the interesting form which constitut tes the subject of my 
narrative. The victim of consumption, she resembled, indeed, 
the beautifal, but fading lily. Confined from the sun and aiz, her 
complexion had assumed a delicate whiteness, and the slow wast- 
ng f fever had tinged her cheeks with a most beautiful color. Her 
disease had reached that stage in its progress which gives a trans- 
pareacy to the skin, and throws around the female form the love- 
sid of an angel, awakening those mingling emotions which ] 
at mall not attempt to describe , and which excite the earnest prayer 

iit death, having rendered his victim so pensively beantiful, may 
relinquish his purpose. | With indescribable feelings I drew near 
the couch of this 3 interesting sufferer. Her expressive eyes spoke 
! happier days, and her raven tress s, that lay dishevelled on her 
illow, seemed to whisper, that had this flower, thus 


“«_______born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert e 


been transplanted to the parterre, it might have surpassed in beau- 
ty and fragrance its sister flowers, But I was anxious to learn the 
approaching destiny of the spirit that animated this form of love- 
lines, Do you feel that God is just in bringing upon you such 
creat afflictions? “ I am not afllicted, and if I were, God is just.” 
But you are unhappy to lie in this wretched condition? “I am 
hot unhe appy; it is better to be as I am now than as I was once, 
for then I thought too much of the world.” If then you are hap- 
py, and reconciled to your condition, you must have found some- 
thing more than the happiness of this world. ‘I have that which 
the world cannot give.” Have you no hope of recovery? “TI 
have no wish to recover.” Have you no fear of death? “T am 
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not afraid to die. God is so good that [amsafe withhim.” Ye« 
God is good, but we are wicked. ‘O yes (clasping her emaciat. 
ed hands), I have been so wicked that I do not suffer half so much 
as I deserve, but Christ is mercifuL’’ Have you no fears that you 
may be deceived? ‘ No fears now ; perfect love casteth out fear.” 
Are you not sometimes in darkness, when you are in great pain! 
‘“‘T do not think of pain; I am happy, and shall soon go home.” 
There was an affecting artlessness in all she said which I cannot 
describe, and a promptness which beautifully illustrated the jp- 
spired truth, that out of the abundance of the heart the mout) 
speaketh. I found myself in the presence of one who had learned 
much in the schoo! of Christ, and who seemed just spreading he: 
wings for the mansion of rest Consolation, instruction, sympa- 
thy, she needed none, for she had already passed within the veil, 
_I remained silently admiring the pure influence of Christianity, 
while religion herself seemed to stand bending over her child in 
all the loveliness with which inspiration: has arrayed her. This 
child of affliction, for such, without her permission, I must call 
her, had for two years indulged the Christian hope. No ambassa- 
dor of Christ had been there to Jead her within the enclosure of 
the Church; no pious visitant had entered the humble dwelling, to 
impart the bliss of Christian fellowship. But ministering angles 
had descended, and she had learned of the Father. Resigned to 
the let of humanity, and supported by that faith which is the “ sub- 
stance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things not seen,’ 
she had bid adieu to the world, and was waiting to be called to the 
abodes of the blessed. ‘The widowed mother, too, could plead the 
promise made to the widow and the fatherless. Having commend- 
ed to the great Shepherd this little group of afflicted, secluded 
beings, and bade them adieu forever, as I silently retraced m 
steps to the more busy scenes of life, I indulged the train of re- 
flections suggested by the scene I had witnessed. The impression 
which it stamped so indelibly upon my mind I need not describe. 
There is still a freshness in the scene (for I am relating facts) 
which can be lost only with the power of recollection. The read- 
er, when he is assured that the pages which he peruses contains 
no fiction, will make his own reflections, and he will be impressed 
with the truth that true happiness is found in the humbler as wel! 
as the more elevated walks of life. The gay and beautiful, whose 
attention is devoted to the walks of pleasure, while they pity this 
afflicted sister of the wilderness, will feel the importance of seek- 
ing that religion which supported her in the hour of affliction, and 
which constituted the loveliness of her character. The pious fair, 
too, who in their sphere of benevolence resemble angles of mercy, 
will not in their ‘“‘ walks of usefulness” forget the cottage of the 
poor. The cottage scene will afford to the benevolent mind: 
happiness far superior to a visit in the halls of apalace. | love 
to recur, in my lonely meditations, to the “lodge in the wilder- 
ness,” and J would rather visit the solitary grave of this departed 
saint (for she now sleeps beneath the shade of the adjacent forest,) 
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sid read her rudely sculptured name, than gaze upon the “ storied 
yr aud animated bust” of the proudest hero. 


AFAR IN THE DESERT. 





e BY PRINGLE, 





Aran inthe desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 

When the sorrows of Life the soul o ercast, 

And sick of the Present 1 cling to the Past, 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears 

k'rom the shadow of things that had Jong since fled, 
I lit o’er the brain like ghosts of the dead— 

Bright visious of glory—that vanished too soon ; 
Day-dreams—that departed e’er manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments—by fate er by falsehood reft; 
Companions of earlier days—lost or left; 

And my native land, whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame, 

The home of my childhood, the haunts of my prime, 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time, 
When the feelings were young and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 
All—all now forsaken—-forgotten—forgone ! 

And I—a lone exile—remembered by none; 

My high aims abandoned—my good acts undone— 
Aweary of al] that is under the sun. 

With a sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man. 


\far in the desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alore by my side ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life. 
With the scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife ; 
The proud man’s frown and the base man’s fears— 
The scerner’s laugh and the sufferer’s tears ; 

And malice and meanness—and fajseness and foily, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondsman’s sigh— 
Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 

Afar in the desert alone to ride! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed ; 

With the death-fraught fire-lock in my hand— 

The only law of a desert land! 


\far in the desert I love to ride 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
Away, away, in the wilderness vast, 

Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 

Hath scarcely crossed with his roving clan> 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath abandoned from famine and fear, 
Which the sucker and lizard inhabit alone— 
With the twilight bat from the yawny stone 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub take root: 
Save poisonous thorns which pierce the foot : 
And the bitter melon for food and drink 

Js the pilgrim’s fare bythe Salt Lake brink. 
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A region of drouth where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with its grasry sides— 
Where sedgy pooi, nor bubbling fount, 
Nor tree, nor cloud. ser misty meant 
Appears, to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren @arth and the burning sky, 
And the black horizon, round and round, 
Spread—void of living light or sound, 


And here, while the night winds around me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 

As | sit afar by the desert stone, ° 
Like Elijah by Horeb’s cave alone, 

A stiJl small voice comes through the wild, 

Like a father consoling his fretiul child, 

Which banishes bitterness, wrath and fear, 
Saying— MAN 1s DISTANT, BUT GuD Is NEAR.” 





THE SCRIPTURES AS A SPECIMEN OF LITERATURE. 





BY E. €. COGSWELL, D. D. 





In simplicity and purity of style, and in originality of senti- 
ment, the Bible stands unrivalled. Its purity and eloquence are 
unsurpassed by any productions ancient or modern. Its material 
for the exercise of deep thought, for cultivating the taste, for in- 
vigorating the imagmation, and for eliciting the best feelings of 
the soul, is rich and exhaustless. Its weighty doctrines, the hopes 
it enkindles, the fears that it arrays, alike prove its divine criginal. 

No human composition is so exquisite as always to please. Its 
stores of wisdom are quickly exhausted; the eye soon perceives 
the end of created perfection ; but the beauties of the Bible are 
none the less lovely, though the charm ef novelty may have passed 
away. 

He who can read the inspired narration of Moses with dimn- 
ished interest, can have no beauty in his own soul. Cold mustbe 
that heart which does net kindle at his eloquence, and melt at lus 
pathos. , 

Moses’s account of the Creation is unique. [Ht is abrupt, sil- 
ple, sublime. The volume of destiny is suddenly thrown cpen, 
time is proclaimed ; creation arises; and a new race of intelliget- 
ces appear on the scene. The Almighty voice is addressed 1 
chaos. ‘* Confusion hears. it, and wild uproar stands ruled.” The 
waters subside ; the verdant landscape is seen ; songs burst from 
every grove; and stars, bright rolling, silent beaming, are hurled 
forth from the Almighty’s hand. 

The story of Jacob’s darling boy, dressed out in his coat 
many colors, sold into Egypt by jealous brothers, rising to be se 
ond in power in that mighty nation, saving by his foresight a fa 
ishing world, especially the chosen people of God, and dying tl 
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ost beloved of princes, far surpasses the sublimest conceptions of 
yoets or novelists. 

The style of Moses as a Historian, is the best model, both in 
the vigorous and sublime, the pleasing and the tender. His his- 
ory is clothed with the grace of eloquence, the charm. of poetry, 
and the fascinations of fiction. 

Poetry is the breathing cut of that principle which is deepest 
aid sublimest in human nature; the expression of that aspiration 
for something i more powerful and more thrilling than ordinary life 
affords. 

The Bible is replete with peetry. The Hebrew poets reuse, 
warm, and transport the mind in strains the sweetest and boldest 
that bard ever sumg; in numbers, the loftiest that imagination ever 
dictated. No poetry extant equals that which comes to us from 
the rapt patriarch of [dumea and the inspired prophets of Salem ; 
irom the schools of Bethel and Jericho. ‘The Bible is the prote- 
iype; the unrivalled model and inspirer of all that is elevated in 
poetry. It has been a fountain from which later poets haxe 
drawn their richtst thoughts, their boldest figures, their grandest 


The Psalms of David are an eloquent specimen of "poetic liter- 
ature. ‘Che character of their diction and expressiou is vivid, the 
thoughts animated, passionate. ‘They communicate truths which 
philosophy could never investigate, in a style which inspired poetry 
can never equal. ‘Che Hebrew literature itself contains nothing 

re lovely. 

imong the prophetic writers, Isaiah stands unrivalled. His 
language possesses surprising beauties. His triumphal song upon 

ine fall of the Babylonish monarch is Teplete with imagery, ~ diver- 
ied and sublime. ‘The conception is bold, the characters are 
itreduced with wonderful art. Nothing is wanting to defend its 
tlaims to perfect beauty. In every excellence of composition, it 
is unequalled by any specimen of Greek or Roman poetry. 

The strains of Ezekiel break forth like the gushing of a mighty 
lountain. He is deep, vehement, tragical. He rouses every en 
ergy of the soul; overwhelms the mind by his bold figures, abrupt 
rauusitions, fervid expressions. But he who astonishes us by his 
graphic images, possesses, at the same time, the loveliness of the 
sweetest poet. For invigorating the unagination, for giving energy 
vi thou ht and boldness of expressien, the writiags of Ezekiel are 
lnequalled. 


| to The Bible has stood the test of ages. No closeness of imspec- 
he , keenness of investigation or strictures of criticism, have 
‘om been able to defeat its claims to the highest excellencies of lan- 
led sage. Here the man of taste may find ev ery variety of material 
0 discipline the mind, enrich the imagination, and polish the 
0 laste, 
Ret Of the men that have shed a lustre over ages and nations, the 
fl Purest and the noblest are those who have been most deeply im- 
the lied with the literature of the Bible. The divises of the seven- 
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teentli century, those gigantic pillars of English literature, have 
been celebrated for their love of the excellence of scripture com. 
position. At this fountain the most distinguished poets and ora- 
tors have drank deepest. What but the literature of the Bible has 
rendered inimortal the writings of Milton and Young? or those 
of Chatham and Burke, the medals of modern eloquence? What 
else has given interest and power to the writings of Jones, Butler, 
Hall and Edwards, the admiration of ev ery scholar ? It is the lit- 
erature of the Bible which has sent out a redeeming influence 
through our whole literary system—an influence w hich pervades 
and strengthens the public mind. There is a spirit in the litera- 
ure of the Bible, before which the lurid fires of impure passion, 
kindled at the shrine of heathen literature, go Sut. The whole 


atmosphere of the Bible is pure and salutary; its clime a region Id 
of strong thought; the place for giant minds to thrive in. It is highly 
“an exhaustless treasury of truths— lated t 
“Truths that have power to make — 

Our noisy years seem moments in the being, we mn 

Of eternal silence ; ; truths that wake passion 

To perish never.’ wisi 

Let the Bible be studied in its original, as we study the Iliad of Itist 
Homer, or the history of Livy, and giants in intellect will rise up, neh I 
to surpass the loftiest geniuses of past ages. Let the student study — 
the incomparable histories of Moses and Luke, and the sententious oo 
writings of Solomon—nen of wonderful grasp of mind, of strong sae 
massive style, of deep reflection—aiso the writings of Paul, another ae 
name for the perfection of condensed eloquence—the unrivalled Petts 
poetry of David, Isaiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk; and he will find The 1d 
such a discipitne adapted to indurate his mental constitution; to Dense 
give it muscle and energy; to gird the intellect with power ; and ni 
to aid him in concentrating its energies so as to bring vast Pages to 2 
regions at once to the mind; to comprehend almost the in- make up a 
finite in the finite, as the ‘‘ scope of heaven is imaged in the dew- works, wh 


drop.” from some 
Such is the literature of Scriptures. Written by its numerous 
authors, during the space of fifteen hundred years, in the sands of 
Arabia, in the “deserts of Judah, in the rustie schools of the proph- 
ets, in the sumptuous palaces of Babylon, in the ‘bosom of panthe- 
ism and its sad philosophy, the Bible comes to us the oldest offspring 
of sanctified inteMect, the highest effort of genius, the effusion of i 
truth and nature, the ‘overflowings ef genuine feeling, the utter- Veshines 
ance of undisguised sentiments. It is essential truth, the thoughts rR. Sed, 
of heaven. This volume was conceived in the councils of eternal hg 
mercy. It contains the wonderous story of redeeming love. It 
blazes with the lusire of Jehovah’s glory. It is ¢ calculated to soft- 
en the heart ; to sanctify the affections; to elevate the soul. es ‘rbing, can } 
adapted to pour the balm of heaven into the wounded heart; "125 cents, 
cheer the dying hour ; and to shed the light of immortality - “ld order it 
the darkness of the tomb. The force of its truth compelled the “S Twant ¢ 
highly-gifted but infidel Byron to testify that, "2S agents, 
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“ Within this awful volume lies 
‘The mystery of mysteries, 
O! happiest they of human race, 
‘To whom our God has given grace 
ry 1 7 — . , 
I'o hear, to read, to fear, to pray, 

, Vo lift the latch, and force the way ; 
But better had they ne’er been born, 
Who read to doubt or read to seorn.” 


THE LITERARY MISCELLANY. 
ITS POSITION AND OBJECT. 

























I design to devote the pages of the LITERARY MISCELLANY to a sound, moral, and 
highly intellectual reading. It will contain articles embracing a variety ef topics calcu- 
lated to cultivate and refine the taste, and advance the reader in all that 1s elevating to the 
mindand morals. It will maintain a high Literary Standard rather than attempt to suit 

morbid and vicious tastes of those who can read nothing but that which excites the 
passions. All articles of a trashy and sickly love tale character will find no place in the 
ages of the Miscellany. 

ltis the organ of no party or sect. But it is not neutral in religion, and those topics 
hich lie at the foundation of the human character. Jt will advocate with all the spirit 
ind ability possible, the Christian religion. God manifest in the flesh and the Gospel of 
the Son of God, are held by the Editor, not only as the foundation of man’s redemption 
ind salvation, but the only basis of pure morals and ali true reform. It will speak what is 
‘eemed to be the truth in the true spirit of love to God, and all his creatures. God does not 
lelightin party spirit; but in those who do his will. The Miscellany has had thus tara 
very Warn reception, from the friends of virtue. 

lhe Miscellany has until now been published half its present size ; without plates, at 


centsayear. Now that it has a large circulation and as most persons prefer it in the 


large style 


. ata Dollar, all new subscribers willtake it in this form. It will average fifty 


pages to a number, and will containa beautiful steel plate once in 3months. Lintend to 
. make up a partof the Miscellany as before, from the best articles in the Reviews and large 
° Works, which are written by the bést authors. But I have lately received encouragement 

fom some of the best and ablest writers in the west, to furnish original productions on 
g various topies of interest. 
if {name the following asa few,only, of the distinguished authors from whom I shall select 

lohn G. Whittier, N. P, Willis, tev. L. L. Hamline, 

Kev. G. W. Bethune, Rev. Dr. Tyng, W. H. areata 

Vm. C, Bryant, Wm. Howitt, Oliver Wendel Holmes, 

: H. Sigourney, Mary Howitt, E. ©, Embury, 

“ohn P. Durpin, D. D., Elihu Burritt, H. W. Longfellow, 

4ohn Todd, D. D., Rev. E. L. Magoon, Rev. Albert Barnes, 

Albert B. Street, Eliza Cook, Henry Ward Beecher, 

¢ sshington Irving, U. M. Kirkland, John B. Gough, 

M. Sedgwick, Amelia Welby, Fanny Forester, 

tyrae ¥ ery *] . 

race Greenwood, Rev. T. H. Stockton, Rev. Baron Stow. 

The 


Miscellany is published monthly, at only $1 a year, and contains more than double 
Ne reading matter of most of the eastern Dollar Magazines. Any one, by comparing, will 
“ly learn the truth of this assertion. Any person who wishes to see a copy before sub- 
"ing, can have one sent, free of charge, by ordering it. Or, if they prefer, they can 
nd 25 cents, and get it three months. I wish all who pretend to favor a useful reading, 
‘wld order it in some shape, as soon as this is read. Money to be sent by mail, at my 
K. Twant fifty individuals who feel interested in the circulation of valuable reading, to 
‘agents. T want agents for Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Wiseonsin, Tlinois, Missousi, 


et 
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To such agents as I have described, | will allow avery liberal percentage. The popularit; 
of the Miscellany is such among the better class of society ,that agents are doing a profitable 


business. All orders, letters, &c., should be addressed (post paid) to ; 
J. K. WELLMAN, Publisher, Detroit, Michigan. 
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Tur Misceicany.—Qn account of my protracted sickness, an original article 

which I intended forthis number, will not appear antil November. 1 wish to e) 
state here, for the benefit of those who want original productions, that the Hon. m 
Lewis Cass has engaged to furnish a series of original articles on the early Wi 
history of the west. From an individual who has had so thorough knowledge of at 
the great north west, and his distinguished ability to write out what he has ob. m 
served, we may expect something worth reading. I am making arrangements, wh 
also, with other individeals for original articles for the Miscellany. to 

Those subscribers who have paid 50 cents will receive the October, November re 

and December numbers in the double form, that the Miscellany may commence vin 
in January instead of April 1850. the 

The article from the above named will be entirely free from party bias. pre 

page 

Notr.—In the September No, of the Miscellany, near the top of page I!!, rave 
ts an allusion to infant baptism. I read the article some time since, being muci ouas 
pleased with its general character, | laid it by for the Miscellany. I had no ree- sadd 
ollection of this allusion, and being sick when the September No. was printed. as al 
f digi not read the proof. A day or twosince, a friend read the artiele tom losop 
aloud, while I lay on a sick bed, I noticed the reference referred to. The reler tures 
ence of the anthor is netimportant. But to prevent a sectarian motive | nov “ for 
write this note. I should have struck out the reference to infant baptism if! ling | 
had noticed it inthe right time. I wish to say here, that the Miscellany wi for th 
have nothing to say on the peculiar polity or ordinances of any church. away, 

above 

Hatrock & Raymonp, Derroit.—This firm are doing a very extensive bis’ lection 
mess in the line of clothing. Fora very small amount of money, one can buy ! to lam 
whole suit.. This clothiag house enjoys a very high reputation. a 

D. O. & W.S. Penriecp have an excellent variety of Stoves for the fall at hate 
winter market. We do not |:now two fairer business men in the city than le have 
field & Brother. We advise those who are about purchasing stoves to give tie fellow.. 
a call at No. 87, Woodward Avenue, Detroit. counse 

Wm. PHELPS, 85 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, is an extensive manufacturer ™ freshin 
wholesale dealer in Confectionary. Country dealers may always rely °! M. with th 
Pheips as a man of the strictest integrity. of Our 

§ 

M. CHApPpELw’s Dying Establishment nearly opposite the Michigan Exchange > h 
is the oldest in the city. Mr. Chappell hag a very curious and significant sigs © Fangs 
It reads thus: “(I Dye To Live.” How true is this of the Christian ; He dt*' a An 

» 1849 


Live. Death to hiea has no terror; its voice has more charms than allelse" 


side of heaven. 





THE CLAIMS OF OUR COUNTRY UPON ITS 
LITERARY MEN. * 





BY GEORGE W. BETHUNE, D. D. 





Tue Ciams or our Country upon its Lirerary. Men have 
been often discussed ; but the field is so rich, that it may well re- 
ward an hour’s gleaning, though many strong reapers have gone 
before. 

Patriotism has been regarded by some as a visionary virtue, 
existing only in boyish dreams, romantic rhapsodies, and decla- 
mations of demagogues ; by others it has been denounced as a 
narrow vice, the opposite of Christian philanthropy. The first are 
at variance with the general sense of mankind ; the last, with the 
moral economy ordained by God. That there are these who, 
while professing love for their country, would sacrifice its welfare 
to their selfishness, proves no more than their infirmity or hypo- 
crisy. Human weaknes is no argument against the reality of a 
virtue; on the contrary, a false pretence of a moral principle tes- 
tifies to its value, for cunning bad men cloak their evil with the 
semblance of good. It were mere common place of quotation to 
cite instances showing the power of patriotic sentiment. Every 
page of history, and of none more than our own, records its cou- 
rage in conflict, or its devotion under defeat. Poetry, the lan- 
guage which genius gives to the heart, exults with its pride, or 
saddens with its sorrow. ‘The orator appeals to it, seldom in vain, 
as among the strongest passions of our nature. The ethical phi- 
losopher defines its, limits and adjusts its rules. ‘The Holy Scrip- 
tures sanctify it by their infallible authority, when they preserve 
“for our learning” the mournful elegies of captive Judah, ming- 
ling her tears with the waters of Babylon ; or bid us ‘* Weep not 
lor the dead, neither bemoan him, but weep sore for him who goeth 
away, for he shall return no more, nor see his native country” ; or, 
above all, exhibit the sympathy of Christ himself, the Divine per- 
fection of humanity, who, on his way to die for the world, paused 
to lament over Jerusalem, and, as he sent forth the “ glad tidings 
which shall be for all people,” commanded that they should be pro- 
claimed first throughout the land of his birth. Nay amidst the 
shades of this venerable Academy, where so many mighty spirits 
have gathered wisdom that they might go out to give their grateful 
fellow-citizens oracles of far-reaching, conservative, animating 
counsel, and so many, worthy of their ancestry, are at this time re- 
ireshing their zeal by the coutemplation of such high examples ; 
with the sacred fields round about us on which the proto-martyrs 
of our country poured forth their blood like water, and in close 
sight of Bunker’s Hill,—who, under the glory of “so great a 
cloud of witnesses,” dares question the reality of a virtue so mag- 
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nanimous in trial and so grand in successes ? One, who has been 
a companion and fellow of miscalled politicians, holding the base 
creed, that offices made for our country’s advantage are the legiti- 
mate pay of successful, because unscrupulous, conspirators, until 
he has ‘“‘ quite lost the divine quality of his first being,” may sneer 
at patriotism as a profligate does at conscience, or a wanton at 
modesty ; an atrabilious misanthrope, eager after proofs of human 
pravity, may have no leisure for observing the beautiful workings 
of God within man “ both to will and to do of His good pleasure’ ; 
a mystical abstractionist, inverting his reason from the actualities 
of common life, may forget the common feelings of common men; 
but a little child, whose heart leaps at the word home, and knows 
why the cannon roars on the twenty-second of February or the 
fourth of July, can lead us to a purer, more generous, more uplift- 
ing, more philosophical sentiment. 

Love to all men is, indeed, the law of Christianity. God, “ who 
hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth, for to dwell 
together on the face of the whole earth,’ never meant that the 
brotherhood should be broken by territorial boundaries, or limited 
by expedients of trade, Yet, none but those who have gone mad 
upon remote generalisms and unities, will deny that kindred, vici- 
nage, and organized reciprocity impose peculiar obligations. The 
maxim, that ‘ charity begins at home,” though much abused, js 
true. While God is the great object of all obedience, each manis 
made the centre of his human relations. His regard for himself 
is the inspired rule and measure of the regard due from him to his 
fellows. Next to himself is his household, then the immediate 
community in which he lives, then his country, then the world. 
Genuine benevolence is systematically expansive. It is educated 
in the family for the state, in the state for mankind. A disobedient 
child will not make a good citizen, nor one unfaithful to his coun 
trymen a philanthropist. These affections are concentric circles, 
described by the hand of the All-Wise around the heart ; nor is it 
possible for our love to reach the outer, but by overflowing the 
inner. Hence the mistake of the illogical communist is apparent, 
when, to realize the idea, truthful in itself, of a universal family, 
he would destroy the germ from which the grand sociality must 
spring, and, with it, the household dependencies that teach a mu- 
tual well-being, the household needs that urge a combination of 
effort. We sympathize with him in his aim, but we deny the wis 
dom of his process. 

For the very reason that these affections are concentric, they 
never clash. ‘The Divine law, which assumes it to be right that 
aman should love himself, because he is, under God, the guardiap 
of his own welfare, enjoins upon him love for his neighbour, ané, 
as the same authority-requires his care for those to whom he & 
more immediately related in his own house, so should he care {0 
his country, which is an enlargement of his home and for th 
world, which is the common home of his heavenly Father’s huma! 
family. But, as self-love becomes sinful selfishness when it prompt 
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aman to war against, or even neglect, his neighbour's good, so 
does love of country become a vice when it seeks national aggran- 
dizement by injury done the people of other lands. The same 
rule that measures duty between man and man is equally applicable 
tonations. As an individual is dependent upon his fellows, as a 
community is prosperous through a distribution of labor and a re- 
ciprocity of benefits, so must international exchanges be for the 
good of each and of all ; and since it is a law of retributive providen- 
ce, political science should adopt as an axiom, ‘“ The liberal devi- 
seth liberal things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 

The nearly synonymous use, in these remarks, of the terms duty 
and affection has arisen from no confusedness of thought, but from 
the difficulty, or rather impropriety, of treating them apart from 
each other. What lifeis to the human frame, Jove is to morals. 
The anatomist may dissect a dead body, and demonstrate the func- 
tions of each part in the wonderful mechanism ; but the mysterious 
motive-power, which gave impulse to all, is gone. So the moralist 
who leaves love out of view, however accurately he may define our 
relations and deduce rules of conduct, presents us with a cold, 
inanimate abstraction. Such is not the system of the Bible. 
There, all duty is comprehended by love. Love is the vital prin- 
ciple of obedience to God and of service to man. Reason, unduly 
lauded as the superior quality of our nature, is even when em- 
bracing by faith ‘‘ the wisdom from above,” valuable only as it ad- 
vances the development of love towards its heavenly perfection in 
the likeness of God. Hence by the Divine arrangement, there is 
forevery duty an inspiring affection. The love of parents for 
their child precedes proof of parental obligation ; the love of a 
child for its parents is the stem on which filial duty must be grafted. 
Omniscient grace exhibits the forgiveness of God, “ that he may be 
feared’; and constrains us from sin to the love of Christ, by 
“ shedding his love abroad in our hearts”; because, ‘ if we love 
him, we shall keep his commandments.” Thus love of country is 
irst called forth by the power of association over our natural sen- 
sibilities. As a babe learns to love the face which smiles kindly 
ohim, the voice which gently soothes him, the bosom which 
yields him sustenance, the clasping arm which embraces him, so 
do we love the scenes about our early home, the haunts of familiar 
and friendly intercourse, the fields which gave us bread. They 
may be rugged and unattractive to a stranger’s eye, but the heart 
radiates over them its own beauty. His icy plains are as dear to 
the hyperborean as the Alpine valley to the Swiss, or the vine-clad 
hills, laughing shore, and purple sea to the Italian. Then, as rea- 
son expands, the love expands. We learn to love the people 
Whose welfare is united with our own, and the soil held in com- 
mon with them ; to cherish the government whose laws affords us 
Protection ; or, if it be tyrannical to struggle for a better, and to 
die tather than suffer foreign domination. Yet, though rational 
lf-interest should enhance the affection, it is not, of itself, a suffi- 
“ent principle of duty ; for, if we consider only the profit which 
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our country brings us, we shall serve it only so far as the service 
is profitable. Loveis thestrength of patriotism ; for love alone is 
capable of that unhesitating, self-sacrificing devotion which seeks 
reward in our country’s honor, holding fortune, ease, and life, as 
our country’s fathers held them, cheap for its sake. Nor can we 
doubt that 2 sentiment so natural, so generous, so energetic, 
divinely indicates a corresponding obligation ; or that unfaithfulness 
to our country is unfaithfulness to God. 

This brief reasoning may seem unnecessary, and it would be 
were it not for a disposition, too often shown by some claiming 
superior refinement, to treat patriotism as, at best, a weakness of 
the vulgar, forgetting that many of what are called weaknesses 
belong to the best part of humanity. Like the early, fragrant 
blossoms of the vine, they promise fruits of active usefulness ; or, 
like its slight, graceful tendrils, they twine our pliant infirmity 
around the upright strength of ascertained rule. The spirit of 
patriotism has also decayed among our people generally. Vain 
and boastful as we have been said to be, it is only in the United 
States of America that you can hear natives speaking con- 
temptuously of their country. Some causes for this may be dis- 
cerned. ‘The immense extent of our country, our allegiance to 
which passes through our allegiance to our several States, whose 
rights must be watchfully guarded; the consequent variety of 
products and circumstances, creating a supposed, but not real, 
opposition of interests ; the very greatness and unprecedented pro- 
gress of our prosperity, allowing no salutary lessons from grave 
adversity ; the licentiousness of party rancour, stimulated far more 

‘ by the cupidity of profligate office-seekers than by any substantial 
difference of political doctrine ; the inabilityof the less educated 
or less gifted to look over the vast field, and comprehend the 
stretch of their personal responsibility ; the too general aversion 
of the good and wise to meddle with canvasses made_ purposely 
annoying by gross demagogues, who, Aristophanes tells us, are 
like the eel-fishers of the Copais, that do best in dirty waters ;— 
all these have a tendency to cool down our ardor to a more latent 
heat ; but above all, the remoteness of other countries, which 
renders less noticeable the contrast of our unequalled privileges. 
We see the evils that exist among ourselves, and feel what Locke 
calls our “‘ present uneasiness,” while we admire what appears 
desirable abroad under the “‘ enchantment” of distance. Besides, 
our Anglo-Saxon blood, though tempered by alternating extremes 
of heat and cold, retains its propensity to quarrel and (pardon the 
rude English,—no other language supplies us with a synonyme) 

‘to grumble ; so, having none else to quarrel with, nothing else to 
grumble at, we vent our hereditary spleen upon ourselves and our 
government. In a word, we lack a proper degree of loyalty. — 

Loyalty is the very term todescribe the sentiment that cordially 
acknowledges the claims of our nation upon our love and _ service. 
It has indeed signified, almost exclusively, the fidelity of a subjeet 
to his prince ; nor, though, from our political habits, we cannet 
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comprehend the feeling, can we help admiring the many instances 
of heroic valor, patient constancy, disregard of loss or suffering, 
and zeal through good or evil fortunes, which such attachment 
has prompted. Yet, though the principle has undoubtedly come 
down from those early times when the patriarch was the chief of 
his tribe, its more modern name is clearly derived from consi- 
dering the monarch as the head of the state, because the repre- 
sentative of the incorporating law. To uphold the authority of 
him who sat upon the throne, because it was necessary for the 
stability of government and the safety of the people, became a vir- 
tue as well as a policy ; yet, (such is our nature,) through the 
force of association, the person of the reigning prince grew to be 
so sacred, that it often attracted and absorbed the homage due 
him only in his official character: and history. tells us of men 
clinging desparately to the anointed fool who sported with their 
destinies, the priest-ridden bigot who persecuted their religion, 
and the licentious tyrant who preyed upon their substance or 
wasted their lives. 

Loyalty, with us, is more agreeable to the etymology of the 
term. It is a reverent attachment to law emanating from the 
people according to the Constitution. Our magistrates, it is true, 
are, during their term of office, representatives of the law, and as 
such, should receive our venerating obedience ; nay, very grave 
must be the provocation, before we 

“ "bate 


The place its honor for the holder’s sake”; 


but our loyalty cannot be given to them, because they are the 
creatures of the popular will. Our only sovereign, under God, is 
the people acting legally ; and to them, while just in the exercise 
of their constitutional sovereignty, is due that fealty which politi- 
cal propriety, with the Word of God, commands from us to “ the 
higher powers” of the land. Hence, the loyalty of an American 
citizen is of a more intellectual character, and, therefore, more 
dificult to be maintained. The person of a king is a visible, 
tangible object, and men can regard him as a man ; but our people 
are such an immense multitude, that it is not easy to regard them 
in their aggregate capacity, except as a theoretical idea ; though, 
truly, the king is the figment, the people the substantial reality. 
The will of a monarch comes down upon his subjects from a height 
which long prescription has taught them to consider the source of 
law; the will of our people ascends through their ballots, and, 
when justified by the national compact, becomes the law, which, 
by the same compact, we are bound loyally to obey. But in the 
formation of this law each citizen, as a constituent part of the le- 
gislating people, has a share ; so that, as far as his vote has effect, 
he is his own sovereign and a law unto himself. The law is the 
resultof the general suffrage, perhaps of long discussion, angry 
dispute, and a small majority. The ballot-box, like a mighty cru- 
ible, fuses together the conflicting prejudices, sectional jealoustes 
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antagonist opinions, and rival aims, which move the millions acting 
their several parts within the vast republic. It is, therefore, not 
easy to hush the passions which have stirred us during the exer. 
cise of our elective right; to acknowledge with due submission 
the supremacy of the general over the individual will ; to own the 
rule of those who, though the majority, we believe are in the 
wrong ; to respect and love (ay, love, for without respect and love 
there is no loyalty) the people whose errors we see, whose faults 
we condemn, whose policy we dread. Still, such loyalty must be 
cherished, or our Union, now moving in harmony, like the heaven. 
ly orbs, by the nice balance of its centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, would soon become a chaos of fragments wild, jostling, and 


mutually destructive. 


Why should not such liberty be cherished ? Will not the issue 
of our ballot-box come nearer the right than the will of a crowned 
despot, or of an hereditary nobility, or of any privileged class! 
Has history shown the world so well governed by the autocrat or 
the few, the happiness of the many so cared for by those who held 
themselves above and not of them ; has political virtue so run in 
the line of legitimacy, or political wisdom so been the consequence 
of high birth, that, for some slight mistakes or even disastrous 
failures, we should abandon our popular system to adopt an 
other? On the contrary, has not experience proved the safety and 
self-perpetuating energy of our institutions 2? When our national 
government was formed, how many scornful voices in the Old 
World confidently prophesied its speedy downfall, from the alleged 
want of elemental adhesiveness! Yet, short as our history is, our 
system has survived most of the European governments, and, as the 
signs of the times strongly indicate, may, at not very distant date, 
outlast them all ; except, perchance, our sister republics of the 
Swiss, which, now seven hundred years old, tower, like their Alps, 
above the prostrate or shaking thrones around them. How often, 
as this party or the other came uppermost, have the disappointed 
leaders rent their clothes, and, with ashes on their heads, howled 
dolefully over the land, that our ruin was nigh, that our commerce 
would be destroyed, our manufactures crushed, or our agriculture 
impoverished! Yet, notwithstanding the mischievous vacillations 
of our economical policy, where, a few years since, there was one 
ship, there is now a fleet of merchantmen ; single manufactories 
have grown into prosperous cities ;_ there is scarcely a farmer 0 
the old States, who has not pulled down his house and barns 
build better and larger; while, in the new, the virgin forests hare 
gone down to let the sunshine smile upon fields of plenty so rich 
and vast that their statistics almost stagger belief. We are but 
seventy-three years old, yet our States are thirty were there were 
thirteen ; nor can any one, who candidly compares the two periods, 
deny that we have grown more united as our millions have mult- 
plied, and more consolidated as our territory has expanded, until 
our Constitution, like a noble arch, stronger by every fresh weight 
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inposed upon it, now upholds in a prosperity unexampled an area 
equal to the continent of Europe. 

There are, doubtless, differences of opinion respecting some of 
the steps by which these results have been attained ; but it is only 
with things as they are, or promise to be, that our present reason- 
ing is concerned. In the year 1824. the Oration was pronounced 
before you by a gentleman then not unknown to fame as an accom- 
plished scholar, but since eminently distinguished as the erudite 
statesman of whose eloquent power Massachusetts has been justly 
very proud, as the dignified representative of American culture 
while diplomatically representing the United States at the first 
court of Europe, and (not the least of his well-merited honors) as 
the head of your great University. His discourse then was fervid 
with patriotic hopes, and demonstratively prescient of our couutry’s 
rapid advancement ; but how must his generous heart rejoice to 
see that the accomplished reality has far transcended his warmest 
anticipations !_ Indeed, the aim of the address you are now hearing 
so patiently is humbly to follow out, through the accumulated facts 
of 1849, some of the thoughts with which he stirred our youthful 
ambition twenty-five years ago. 

That there are portentous evils existing among us, national 
crimes provoking the wrath of Heaven, practices widely inconsis- 
tent with the just theory of equality which we avow, and fearful 
perils to be met at no very distant day, it were folly to deny; but 
let us remember that everything human is necessarily imperfect, 
that Heaven, while condemning sin, is mercifully patient with the 
infirmities of the sinner, and that reform is arduously slow, as vice 
is precipitant. Instead of desponding because all we desire has 
not been done, we should be highly encouraged by the achievement 
of somuch. Certainly, no people ever made such growth in 
wealth, arts, general knowledge, and, considering all the circum- 
stances, social virtues. The large scope given to expression of 
thought, and the multiplying opportunities of moral influence, have 
already wrought most salutary changes of public sentiment on im- 
portant subjects. The triumph of truth with the prevalence of 
right, though delayed, is certain, and when gained, will be _per- 
manent. Let us, then, not heed the murmurs of the self-conceited 
dogmatist because his opinion is not the pivot on which the nation 
swings ; of the sordid gain-seeker, who would turn the country’s 
force to enhance the profits of his ship or his furnace, his cotton- 
plant or his spindle ; or of the fanatic nullifier, of whatever lati- 
tude, who would sever his State or his section from such a league 
of powerful coadjutants, to dwindle in puny isolation. Thank 
God, the Samson is not, never will be, born, who can pull down 
our glorious edifice for the silly gratification of breaking his own 
pate! One honest American woman’s scissors are more than a 
match for all the strength such heads can wear. 

Our people deserve our trust. Far and wide as they have 
‘tretched themselves, they hold one political faith, The new 
States, allowing for the difference of period and circumstances, 
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are but repetitions of the old thirteen. At this time of nearly 
universal uprising and struggles for reform elsewhere, we present 
to the world the unprecedented spectacle of unanimous satisfaction 
with the system of government established by our national fathers, 
Within the past and the coming years, there will have gone from 
among us, lured by the hope of golden rewards, to our new terri. 
tory on the Pacific, numbers, principally, of hardy, well-taught, de. 
termined young men, equalling the population of an entire State; 
an instance unparalleled throughout the history of emigration ; yet 
no one doubts that they will choose for themselves the same forms 
of government under which they have been educated, or that they 
will cordially maintain their allegiance to the Union. A citizen 
of the United States cannot imagine the possibility of living in 
happiness under any other system; and now, when contemplating 
ce the efforts of distant nations, sprung from the same loins that we 

" -are, for the establishment of constitutional freedom, we estimate 
their chances of permanent success by their approach in forms to 
our own, in spirit to ourselves. Nor have we been inconsistent 
i with our professions; for whatever has been the decree of the 
| ever-shifting majority, submission to law, and reliance upon the 
constitutional methods of correcting error, have steadily prevailed. 
At least, the exceptions have been too inconsiderable to impair the 
rule, and were speedily settled. Wonderful as was the revolution 
which made the colonies free, independent, confederate States, 
every national exercise of the elective right is, though on different 
grounds, worthy of equal admiration. We change our national 
rulers, and, withthem, our national policy ; yet, from one end of 
the country to the other, there is less riot than in England at the 
election of a member of Parliament. Nor can the most inveterate 
laudator temporis acti, who has read the newspapers published at 
the time of the earlier contests, deny that each general election is 
better conducted than were those before. 

We are emphatically one people. The constant and expanding 
flood of emigrants from less favored lands gives in some sections a 
temporary, superficial diversity of customs, and even of language. 
‘4 Yet, as they come moved by an admiring wish to share our prt 

vileges, and a grateful respect for the nation which has made itself 
so prosperous, while it sets open its gates so hospitably wide, they 
readily adopt our usages, and soon become homogeneous with the 
mass through which they are distributed. Until their children are 
educated in free citizenship, they follow; but rarely, and they 
A |, never successfully, attempt to lead. As the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
¢ is the speech of the nation, so it is the Anglo-Saxon mind that 
t rules. The sons of those who triumphed in the war of Indepet 
dence have subdued the distant forest, making the wilderness ' 
rejoice with the arts and virtues of their fathers. The patrony- 
mics borne by the most influential among them are most frequently 
such as are familiar and honorable among us. Summon together 
the dwellers in any town of our older particularly of our most 
northern States, and you will find that there is scarcely a State™ 
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the Union where they have not relatives. The representative in 
Congress from the farthest West laughs over their school-boy 
frolics with the representative of the farthest East. The woods- 
man on the Aroostook talks of his brother on the Rio Grande ; 
the tradesman in the seaport, of his son, a judge in Missouri. The 
true-hearted girl who has left her mountain birth-place to earn 
her modest parapharnalia amidst the ponderous din of a factory 
near the atlantic Coast, dreams sweetly on her toil-blest pillow of 
him who, for her dear sake, is. clearing a home in the wilds of 
lowa, or sifting the sands of some Californian Pactolus. We all 
claim a common history, and, whatever be our immediate parent- 
age, are proud to own ourselves the grateful children of the mighty 
men who declared our country’s independence, framed the bond 
of our Union, and bought with their sacred blood the liberties we 
enjoy. Nor is it an insincere compliment to assert, that, go where 
you will, New England is represented by the shrewdest, the most 
enlightened, the most successful, and the most religious of our 
young population. Nearly all our teachers, with the authors of 
our school-books, and a very large proportions of our preachers 

as well as of our editors, (the classes which have the greatest con- 
trol over the growing character of our youth,) come from or re- 
ceive their education in, New England. Wherever the New 
Englander goes, he carries New England with him. New Eng- 
land is his boast, his standard of perfection, and ‘ So they do in 
New England !” his confident answer to all objectors. Great as 
is our reverence for those venerable men, he rather wearies us 
with his inexhaustible eulogy on Pilgrim Fathers, who, he seems 
to think, have begotten the whole United States. Nay, enlarging 
upon the somewhat complacent notion of his ancestors, that God 
designed for them, ‘‘ his chosen people,” this Canaan of the abo- 
rginal heathen, he looks upon the continent as his rightful 
heritage, and upon the rest of us as Hitties, Jebusites, or people 
of alike termination, whom he is commissioned to root out, ac- 
quiring our money, squatting on our wild lands, monopolizing our 
votes, and marrying our heiresses. Whence, or how justly, he 
derived his popular sobriquet, passes the guess of an antiquary ; 
but certain it is, that, if he meets with a David, the son of Jesse 
has often to take up the lament in a different sense from the origi- 
nal—“T am distressed for thee, my Brother Jonathan!” Better 
uill, his sisters, nieces, female cousins, flock on various honorable 
Pretexts to visit him amidst his new possessions, where they own 
with no Sabine reluctance the constraining ardor of our unsophis- 
leated chivalry ; and happy is the household ovér which a New 
ngland wife presides! blessed the child whose cradle is rocked 

y the hand, whose slumber is allowed by the prayers, of a New 

gland mother ! The order of the Roman policy is reversed. 

€conquered, and then inhabited ; the New Englander inhabits, 

gains the mastery, not by force of arms, but by motherwit, 

adiness, and thrift That there should be, among us of the 
ther races, a little occasional petulamce, is not to be wondered 
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at ; but it is only superficial. The New Englander goes fort) 
not as a spy or an enemy, and the gifts which he carries excite 
atitude, not fear. He soon becomes identified with his neigh- 
bours, their interests are soon his, and the benefits of his enter. 
prising cleverness swell the advantage of the community where 
he has planted himself, thus tending to produce a moral homoge- 
neousness throughout the confederacy. Yet let it be remembered 
that this New England influence, diffusing itself, like noiseless but 
transforming leaven, through the recent and future States, while 
jt makes them precious as allies, would also make them formidable 
as rivals, terrible as enemies. The New Englander loses little 
of his main characteristics by migration. Heis as shrewd, though 
not necessarily as economical, a calculator in the valley of the 
Mississippi, as his brethren in the East, and as brave as his fathers 
-were at Lexington or Charlestown. It were the height of suicidal 
folly for the people of the maritime States to attempt holding as 
subjects or tributaries, directly or indirectly, the people between 
the Alleghanies and the Rocky Mountains ; but those who have 
not travelled among our prairie and forest settlements can have 
only a faint idea of the filial reverence, the deferential respect, the 
yearning love, with which they turn to the land where their fathers 
sleep, and to you who guard their sepulchres. The soul knows 
nothing of distance ; and, in their twilight musings, they can 
scarcely tell which is dearer to their hearts,—the home of the 
kindred they have left behind them, or the home they have won 
for their offspring. Be it your anxious care, intelligent gentlemen 
of New England, that so strong a bond is never strained to rup- 
ture ! 
Variety of climate, of soil and position, must make variety i 
pursuits of life and habits of thought. ‘The energy of our ne 
tional character in various departments of productive skill (the 
relations of which to eaca other are, as yet, not generally wel 
understood) must excite competition, perhaps some jealousy. Net 
can all be expected to think alike on many questions of national 
policy. On the other hand, Providence has so wisely distributed 
its blessings, that we may not choose but to be mutually deper 
dent. The products of our immense inland territory must fm 
vent for the surplus through tlie ports of the seaboard, through 
the ports of the seaboard, through which, again must come the 
uxuries or necessaries we require from abroad. The agricultural 
States offer the best markets for the manufactures of those whos 
soil is less fertile, yet dearer, and labor more abundant; while 
these in their turn, are rewarded with plenty of breadstuffs an 
other provision. Iron, lead, coal, copper, gold, pass each other 
on their way to distant localities. There are no empty returir 
waggons, rail-cars, or coasting vessels ; each carries back weal 
purchased by the wealth which it brought, Our immense lakes 


with their rich teeming borders thousands of miles about, a . 


inner impelling arteries to the trade of the whole country ail 


great navigable rivers, with their numerous tributaries, 
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like veins, for the circulation of a common life through’ leagues 
none pretends to count, and millions whose increase none dares 
to guess. Nay, by the wonderful inventions of recent years, we 
are no longer dependent upon the watery ways of nature, and 
wellnigh annihilate distance. On the wings of steam, the popu- 
lation and wealth of whole towns may speed, swifter than a bird, 
along the roads which, binding us together by iron sinews, pierce 
mountains, span valleys, and measure the continuous level by mi- 
nutes, not miles, so that we say, ‘“‘ How long ? instead of “ How 
far ?”’ The slender wires, now stretching like network over the 
land, quickly as living nerves, thrill thought and feeling between 
correspondents the most remote. And, by the admirable working 
of our confederate unity, is felt through all, like the beating of a 
central heart, the power of one national will. Ina word, we 
realize more fully than Rome, with its Senate and Plebs, could do, 
the fable of old Menenius Agrippa, and are as virtually connected 
as the several parts of the human anatomy,—* that there may be 
no schism in the body, but that the members should have the same 
care one for another ; and whether one member suffer, all the 
members suffer with it, or one member be honored, all the mem- 
bers rejoice with it.” 

Suppose, for one melancholy moment, that this healthful 
economy of exchanges were broken up,—that the Western valley 
were shut out from the sea by adverse governments,—that those 
on the coast were hemmed in to their own narrow limits by hostile 
forts along the mountain ridges,—that between the North and the 
South there were neither commercial nor moral sympathy,— that 
at every State line passports were demanded and a tariff set ;— 
who must not shrink from describing the terrible consequences ; 
the stagnation of trade; the silence of brotherly counsel ; the 
constant feuds; the multiplication of armies ; the Cain-like, ex- 
terminating wars ; the overthrow of law by military dictators ; the 
utter ruin of all that makes us prosperous at home and respected 
abroad ; the sure catastrophe, moral and national death! O that 
those, who, for any reason, talk lightly of dissolving this Union, 
would consider the immensely greater evils such a rupture would 
inevitably cause, the awful guilt” it would bring upon themselves ! 
Whatever may be the cant of words, no lover of law could ever 
kindle the torch of such incendiarism, no lover of peace provoke 
‘uch fratricidal slaughter, no lover of freedom plot for such gene- 
tal slavery, no lover of God and man undermine the eminent 
watchtower whose light is now shedding over the world such 
bright promise of a universal brotherhood. Were it possible 
that an American womb could be so cursed as to bring forth so 
diabolical a monster, and the malignant Erostratus could be suc- 
cessful, a loud, bitter, heaven-compelling cry would go up from all 
the earth, swelled by generation after generation, until the final 
fires shall have swept to hell all traceof humancrimes; ‘ Anathe- 
ma! Anathema ! ANatHeMA Maranatua !” 

We ought, it is true, to have'little fear of our being overtaken 
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by soterrible a calamity ; but our courage can. rationally be de} 
rived, under God, only from a warranted confidence in our people, 
that they will have sense enough, probity enough, religion enough, 
to pursue the conduct upon which the permanence of our welfare 
depends. For these reasons, this feeble but earnest voice calls 
upon you, gentlemen, and, so far as it can reach, upon literary 
men throughout the country, to exert, by the many legitimate 
means at hand, the vast influence Providence. has intrusted with, 
for the cultivation of a high, generous, unsectional patriotism ; a 
patriotism whose rule can be best given in the immortal words of 
one who, more than once, has upborne on his Atlantic shoulders, 
safe through perils, the sphere of the Constitution : ‘ Our coun- 
try, our whole country, and our country as one !” 





HINTS ON HUMAN NATURE, Etc. * 





BY ‘ ONE OF THE PEOPLE.’ 





Tue study of Human Nature I understand to mean a careful 
inquiry into, or investigation of the nature or essential qualities of 
man. ‘The term ‘human nature,’ in its widest sense, seems to 
me exceedingly comprehensive : and to include all that essentially 
belongs to man, physically and morally, and whether to him exclo- 
sively, or in common with other beings. Plato’s definition of man, 
,jamely, that he is a ‘ two-legged anima) without fea hers,’ is the 
best I have ever seen, as far as it goes. But it falls very far short 
of presenting to the mind a distinct idea of adl that man really is, 
even physically, to say nothing of his intellectual and moral nature. 
Of man’s physical nature, I should say with Plato, that he isa 
nude biped ; and farther that he is of the mammalian genus, om- 
niverous, migratory, and though for the most part terrestrial, is, 
under some circumstances, aquatic. His physical nature seems 
to partake of that of the cock, swine, and East-Indian dog. His 
omniverous characteristic, i which he approximates so near to 
the swine, is not less distinctly matked than the two given by the 
philosopher of antiquity, whose definition I have quoted. And 
may it not be said that the study of anatomy, physiology, and 
phrenology, and gastrology, are, strictly speaking, the study of 
human nature ? 

But the more important branch of this study is that which re 
lates to man’s intellectual and moral character. The human alr 
mal, in common with all others, is an intellectual being. How 
far he excelsall the rest, is a subject which comes not within the 
limits of our present inquiry. But he certainly is an intellectual 
being, as his works clearly prove. He, like the bee and beaver, 


builds, lays up stores of provisions for winter, or against time © 
a ant 
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need ; and like these animals, forms communities and establishes 
governments ; and as the great fish eat up the little ones, so great 
men consume the substance of the feebler. Man however mani- 
festly surpasses all other tribes of animals, as none of them have 
ever attained to drunkenness or prostitution ; nor, with the excep- 
tion of one species of emmets, to the enslaving and selling of their 
own kind, But it is the nature of all animals, human as well as 
brute, to love and hate, sorrow and rejoice. The passions and 
affections are common to all. Revenge, emulation, love of praise, 
gratitude, pride, and shame, are the properties of all flesh, as far 
as we can ascertain. When the dog meets his returning master, 
he cannot, like one of the human species, laugh and shake hands 
with him ; but he manifests the same feeling by shaking his tail ! 

A careful observation then of the intellectual powers, the pas- 
sions and affections, developed in man’s nature, is the true study 
of human nature. But in matters of conscience or moral sense, 
ad religion, man is said to be sut generis. Be this as it may, 
man ts a moral and religious animal, and it is well enough to as- 
sume anything that cannot be disproved. Men and dogs are about 
equally addicted to stealing, but a dog has never been known to 
pray, nor take his Maker’s name in vain ; therefore we conclude 
he has no moralsense. Man often does both ; therefore we con- 
clude he has a conscience. When Deacon Graball was on his 
death-bed, he entreated his wife to send to the Widow Wantage a 
bushel and a half of turnips, (having cheated her husband out of a 
good farm thirty years before ; ) and thus he proved that he was a 
conscientious and religious man, and that there was a reality and 
firm support in tnat religion which he professed ; and so he 
strenghtened the cause of truth and righteousness, ‘ The widow’s 
heart sang for joy,’ and the Deacon’s conscience was as quiet as 
awhipped child. Many men have done better, many worse than 
the Deacon ; so that we must narrowly observe all the moral move- 
ments and moral motives of men, if we would arrive at a just 
knowledge of human nature. 

Having thus briefly stated what the study of ‘Human Nature’ 
means, | now come to the more important and practical part of 
my subject, viz : how this st&dy is to be pursued. And I will 
first state how it should not be pursued. We can learn com- 
paratively little of it from books, written with ink and pen ; it is 
hot taught in schools, colleges, or theological seminaries, to any 
degree of perfection. Learn lecturers can give us but little in‘ 
‘ight into this most important of all sciences. Pope has well said 
that the ‘ proper study of mankind is man.’ But how is he to be 
‘tudied 2? I believe a man may graduate with the highest honors 
of the first university on earth, study profoundly all the learned 
professions, make the tour of Europe, dine with Queen Victoria, 
witness a bull-fight in Spain, and kiss the Pope’s great toe, and 
Jet know a little of human nature as the Celestial Emperor does 
of the Pawnees. No man ever well understood the management 
of a ship by studying navigation ashore merely. His land-studies 
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will aid, but never qualify him for a navigator. He. must haye 


practice and experience, as well as theory. And he who trusts to Ag’ 
theory alone, in the science of human nature, will be as bad off as we 
the woman who made her first pudding by a cookery-book ; of = 
which her husband said, in attempting to eat it, that she had abo 
‘booked it and booked it, but she had never cooked it.’ 7 
A man may travel the world over, and be able to converse in 1 
every living language, and yet know little of the real nature of oink 
man. ‘Travelling in steamboats, railroad cars, or post-coaches, hum 
dining and lodging at hotels even if we are daily meeting with vatic 
intelligent and social companions, will afford us but scanty ideas are t 
of what human nature really is. Men in such ciacumstances are of m 
acting under a mask. We may indeed meet with an occasional 
development true to nature; as, for instance, where a fellow W 
charges us double fare, because we had not the precaution to them 
make a strict bargain beforehand. A popular clergyman, whom py 
every one respects, is of all men most liable to form erroneous atten 
ideas of the true nature and disposition of men; or, in other words, by ‘ti 
of human nature. On his approach, every man, woman and differ 
child puts on his or her best face, bows gracefully, smiles compla- ies 
cently, speaks in bland accents, and appears truly angelic. I have athe 
noticed that very popular ministers, even orthodox, generally hold afer 
but loosely the doctrine of ‘ total depravity ;’ whereas these of proac 
the opposite class, who are but half supported, and frequently loobis 
preach to empty pews, are as sound on this doctrine as a newly- appro 
cast church-bell. I believe that even some ‘liberal preachers’ om 
have actually been converted to orthodoxy, by the cold and n- thous: 
different treatment they have met with from their congregations. much 
‘ Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas,’ should be always be- many 
fore our minds when we are treated with adulation or contempt lity, 
by the populace. larity, 
Man is essentially the same the world over, and if we under- every 
stand him well in one clime, and under a variety of circumstances, the go 
we may be enabled to form very correct ideas of him in other thorou 
regions, and under other circumstances. We must take a fair Ine 
specimen of the race and analyze him, and ascertain every ingre- abodes 
dient in his nature. Let the student of human nature begin with lers, be 
himself ; and while he closely scrutinizes the front of his nature elicit e 
and character in the broad mirror of knowledge and truth, let him well, bi 
hold the smaller one of experience and memory behind his intel to goin 
lect..al cranium, and he will be enabled to discover quite clearly rich, ti 
the posterior as well as anterior of his passions, motives and as of th 
affections. But alas! he will not do this. He is shocked and more 
disgusted with his own deformities. I have heard of a young lady charact 
breaking a looking-glass all to pieces, that some one held before Sampsc 
her, because a bad humor had spoilt her pretty face ; and at the trouble, 
same time she would look, without apparent emotion, upon the Sampso 
face of her sister, who was in the same predicament. We must have sir 
then examine others than ourselves, and under all possible ci Young 1 


cumstances. Let us associate with men, freely agree with them 
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eat, drink and walk with them, and draw out their whole characters. 
Again, let us oppose them, and excite their combativeness ; let us 
trade with them, and call into action their secretiveness and ac- 
quisitiveness, and we shall see the ‘dignity of human nature,’ 
about which good Dr. Channing makes so much ado, displayed in 
a way that is ‘ a caution.’ 


Teaching a district school, especially if one can board around 
with the scholars, affords one a considerable opportunity to study 
human nature. Peddling is much better, as the sphere of obser- 
vation afforded is much wider. Old experienced Yankee pedlars 
arethe most shrewd aud discerning judges of the leading qualities 
of men in the world. 


We must approach men in every capacity, if we would study 
them thoroughly. Most men have different faces for different in- 
dividuals, or characters. I have seen men treated with the kindest 
attention at one time, and with disdain and contempt at another, 
by the same individual, because they approached him under 
different circumstances: At first, perhaps, they are introduced to 
him, well-dressed, as men of respectable and prosperous business; 
nothing could exceed his kindness and hospitality. A year or two 
after, having experienced a reverse of fortune, perchance they ap- 
proach him in the capacity of book or map peddlers, and without 
looking them in the face he abuses them. Now if they had 
approached this man but once, they would have known but half 
as much as they did of him, and if they had approached him a 
thousand times in one capacity, would have known but half as 
much of him. ‘This fact only shows how destitute of principal 
many are, who at particular times make great show of libera- 
lity. Much of the charity of the day is merely for popu- 
larity. In short, we must see and study man as he is in 
every capacity, and under circumstances where he will act out 
the good and evil that is in him, if we would understand his nature 
thoroughly. If students travel in vacation, they ought to peddle. 

In associating with the world we can always have access to the 
abodes of the poor. These we should approach as beggars, pedd- 
lers, benefactors and oppressors ; and thus we shall be able to 
elicit every trait of their character. We can study the rich as 
well, but in somewhat different ways. It would not be a bad idea 
to goin disguise and obtain a place as servant in the houses of the 
rich, til lone has seen enough of their follies and passions, as well 
as of their benevolence and virtues, if they have any. It is far 
more difficult to obtain an accurate knowledge of the female 
character than that of the other sex. According to Josephus, 
Sampson said, when Delilah had repeatedly inveighled him into 
trouble, ‘ Nothing is more deceitful than a woman.’ But whether 
Sampson or Josephus was the real author of the saying, multitudes 
have since had occasion to say that nothing is more true. If any 
young man of my acquaintance were a candidate for hymenial rites, 
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and should chance to know but little of the object of his desire 





I would advise him by all means to go and obtain a situation as = 
servant in the family to which the damsel belongs, that he may mat 
have a fair opportunity to study her character ; and the chances page 
are ten to one that his passion will subside without farther process, rene 
If he has a smooth face and ready tact, he may play Ulysses with shou 
great advantage and safety, for the clashing of armor would have = 
a very different effect on his nerves from that on those of the > 
young Grecian hero, andthere would be no danger of its leading Medi 
to his detection. at its 
A knowledge of human nature is of all knowledge the most be wie 
important. Without a fair modicum of this, all our other know- = 
ledge is coniparatively useless. We must know how and when to ye 
address men, if we would do them or ourselves any good by an 4 = 
intercourse with them. We must read a man’s character as Mealis 
readily as we read clear pica letter-press. We must apprehend'at at 
a glance his predominant tastes and passions. It is by this know. _o— 
ledge, and a judicious use of it, that the philanthropist and the de- re a 
magogue have been enabled to succeed, and accomplish such ‘eee 
wonders among mankind. By studying human nature, we study euch 
ourselves ; and the poet has truly said : ae 
‘ That virtue only makes our bliss below, ; 
And all our knowledge is ourselves to know.’ 
A FEW THOUGHTS ON STYLE. 
Worps are said to be the signs of ideas, used to express a con- 
ventional meaning. Language, whether written or spoken, is called W 
the vehicle of thought, or the medium through which we convey lish ve 
to others our conceptions. A copious language like our own fur- the wilde 
nishes us with various terms and modes of expression, by which torial b ; 
we may communicate the same ideas, somewhat after the same & the " 
manner as we convey ourselves from one locality to another by forth nv 
different means, as in coach, car, or on foot, preserving the same the i 
identity. If I travel from Boston to New York, and find myself “ie 
safely lodged in that city, it may seem a matter of little importance cae 
how, or by what means, my transit was effected, as my being there of clef 
at a given time may be considered my chief object. So it may be bat tips 
said, if I convey my thoughts to the minds of others so as to make the oe 
them intelligible, itis a matter of minor’ importance what terms ! Diffica 
use to accomplish this purpose. But is it unimportant to me f indaler | 
whether I glide with the rapidity of the wind, reclining in the ut the ‘ia 
princely saloon of the splendid steam-boat, or on the soft cushion he we 
of the magnificent car, while the elements are smoothly wafting me Pigs om : 
onward, or whether I am trundled by donkies, over rough roads, witness _ 
in a dirt-cart ? ye th 2 
There are truths, to argue which were an insult to common sense. lind ni 4 
If our comfort, convenience and respectability in the matter of ee fro : 7 
travelling depend on our mode of conveyance, consequences 1 lleate vib 
less important depend on our mode of conveying from our ow! e inte ia 
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minds to the minds of others those rare, invaluable and im- 
material existences, called ideas. And if richness, elegance and 
pageantry may be displayed in the equipage for conveyance of our 
mortal corporalities, how much more sumptuous and splendid 
should be the ‘vehicles of Thought,’ that child of celestial agen- 
cies, sired by Perception, conceived in the intellectual womb of 
the Understanding, nursed on the lap of Reason, and trained by 
Meditation, the nob'e hand-maid of Genius! Every original idea, 
at its birth, should be swaddled in splendid diction. It should 
be stocking’d in elegant tropes, under-clad with sparkling metas 
phors, capped with lofty hyperbole, and mantled in refulgent bom- 
bast. Its allegorical chariot, festooned with shinsiffg fustian, 
should be impelled by the symbolical Pegasus of transcendental 
idealism. Its advent should be attended with no less pomp and 
circumstance than is usual when Queen Vic. gives to the empire 
anew prince or princess royal, as the occurence is scarcely less 
rare or important. Some vulgar minds, horrible visu! have ex- 
posed to the popular gaze half-naked ideas. The myriads of Hi- 
bernian brats issuing from Troglodyte cellars on sunny day, like 
lizards from a frog-swamp, exhibit a spectacle not more oppro- 
brious. 
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BY REV. EDWARD THOMSON. 


We cannot escape difficulty. The air is tainted, the soil chur- 
lish, the ocean tempest-tossed. Whether we are in the field or in 
the wilderness, on Persian plains, or Alpine heights, amid equa- 
torial heats, or temperate climes, or polar solitudes, we are met by 
athousand obstacles. Earth is cursed, and everywhere she puf® 
forth her thorn in obedience to her Maker’s withering word. T'rue, 
the curse is tempered with the mercy which yields unnumbered 
blessings to the hand of toil ; nevertheless, it cleaves to all earth’s 
surface, and turns the key upon her hidden treasures. We read 
of cloudless skies, and sunny climes, and fields which need nought 
but the sickle, but who finds them? Paradise is always ahead of 
the emigrant. 

Difficulties invigorate the soul. I do not mean the difficulties 
lindolence and disobedience—these are withering blasting curses 
tthe difficulties of industry of obedience. 

They are conditions essential to strength. What gives power 
othe arm of the smith? The weight of his hammer. What gives 
Mitness to the Indian foot? The fleetness of his game. Thus 
withthe senses. What confers exquisite sensibility upon the 
indman’s ear? The curtain which, by hiding the visible uni- 
frse from his sight, compels him to give intense regard to the most 
“icate vibrations that play upon his tympanum. ‘Thus it is with 
*inte.lect. Who is the greatest reasoner ? He who habitually 
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struggles with the worst difficulties that can be mastered by reason, 
Do you complain of a feeble intellect? It may be your misfor. 
tune, but it is more likely to be your fault. Before you charge the 
Almighty with an unequal distribution of gifts, try your mind upon 








some appropriate difficulties. Bear it into the field of mathematics, ( 
or metaphysics, or logic. Bid it struggle, and faint, if necessary, 
and struggle again. If disposed to retreat, urge it, goad it. Let it c 
rest when weary, bid it walk when it cannot run, but teach it that fi 
it must conquer. If, after this discipline, your mind be feeble, p 
you may call your weakness an infirmity, and not a fault. Some e 
men have fruitless imaginations, but who are they? Those who in 
have never*led their fancies out. ‘The towering oak planted ina in 
dismal cellar, shut out from the light and air of heaven, would not di 
grow up and lift its branches to the skies. Plant your imagination sti 
"in the heavens, and let it be subject to the high and holy influences 
of its pure ether, and its silent lights, and it shall manifest vitality, of 
and vigor and upward aspirations. cla 
Difficulties develop resources. 'To prove this it is only neces- ma 
sary to cite the aphorism—Necessity is the mother of invention. the 
She levels forests ; she rears cities; she builds bridges; she pros- on 
trates mountains ; she lays her iron pathway from river to river, not 
and from sea tosea ; she baffles the raging elements, and extends 1 
her dominion from earth to air and ocean ; she ascends the hes seve 
vens, and with fearless foot treads round the zodiac. will 
Transport the savage from his woods to yon island in the sea; diffi 
show him her crowded harbors and her metropolis of thousand resu 
spires ; point him to her proud trophies, and her glorious triumphs gian 
in earth and sky ; bid him mark how she brings the fruits of al Its p 
the earth to her table, and weaves the chains of her authority over into 
every latitude. Then, would you describe the secret of all that his are r 
eye beholds, and his ear hears, tell him that Britain resolved to thing 
tect the difficulties that lay in her path from barbarism to civilize havin 
tion and refinement. ‘This simple resolution sprung her arms and pursu 
her arts ; her science and her song. : . a mai 
I have said that difficulties call forth resources. How mult not a 
plied might be the illustrations. The revolution created the cot points 
tinental army and the continental Congress, and made dissevered, does 1 
discordant, and dependent States a united and powerful Republic nor th 
An inventive nation, unless she plan important enterprises, w! from |} 
find her arts and powers of but little use. Why does China exet would 
so feeble an influence among the nations? Not because her pe who he 
pulation is small—it is one th rd the population of the globe ; ™ brains, 
because they are idle—no men are more industrious ; not becaus hand \ 
she has no arts—her manufactures are unsurpassed ; not because upon s 
she is unfertile in expedients—she walls her territory to shut out traced | 
invaders—she unites her rivers with artificial channels—she ru" it is th 
cities upon her waters—she divides her rocks into terraces, and templat 
makes them smile from base to summit with fairest fruits ” Which g 
flowers—she bridges her valleys with chains, and, as if disdain” @ halo t 
Hess, no 


the aid of nature, she rears her temples on mountains of her ° 
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construction. Isthe answer found in providence? Nay. Islearn- 
ing negleeted ? Not a nation in which it is so much encouraged, 
Yet should an earthquake sink her beneath the waves, what ocean 
would miss her sails ? what land her treasures? what science her 
contributions ? The great instruments to which we usually attri- 
bute the march of civilization, viz., gunpowder, the mariner’s 
compass, and the art of printing, have all been known to China 
from remote ages. Although she flashed powder from her ‘‘ fire- 
pan in the face of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, yet, never-plotting 
extensive conquests, she made no important use of the terrific 
instrument of war. Content with navigating along her coasts and 
inland waters, she kept her compass upon the land, and never 
daring to impress the world’s mind, she coufined her types to the 
stamping of almanacs. ” 

As with the nation so with the individual. The fierce armies 
of Gaul and Britain gave Cesar his martial skill. The snow- 
clad Alps made Hannibal fertile in expedients, resistless in com- 
mand. Would you be illustrious? Plunge into difficulty, cross 
the Rubicon, bind your soul with strong cords of obligation, put 
on band after band,—the greater the difficulties, provided they do 
not paralyze, the greater the man. 

There is scarce any‘difficulty that cannet be overcome by per- 
severance. ‘Trace any great mind to its culmination, and you 
will find that its ascent was slow and by natural Jaws, and that its 
difficulties were such as only ordinary minds can surmount. Great 
results, whether physical or moral, are not often the offspring of 
giant powers. Genius is more frequently a curse than a blessing. 
Its possessor, relying on his extraordinary gifts, generally falls 
into habits of indolence, and fails to collect the materials which 
are required to useful and magnificent effort. But there is some- 
thing which is sure of success ; it is the determination which, 
having entered upon a career with full conviction that it is right, 
pursues it in calm defiance of all opposition. With such a feeling 
aman cannot help but be mighty. ‘Toil does not weary, pain does 
net arrest him. Carrying a compass in his heart which always 
points to one bright star, he allows no footstep to be taken which 
does not tend in that direction. Neither the heaving earthquake, 
nor the yawning gulf, nor the burning mountain can terrify him 
from his course ; and if the heavens should fall, the shattered ruins 
would strike him on his way to his subject. Show me the man 
who has this principle,,and I care not to measure his blood, nor 
brains. I ask not his name nor his nation ; I pronounce that his 
hand will be felt upon his generation, and his mind enstamped 
upon succeeding ages. This attribute is God-like. It may be 
traced throughout the universe. It has descended from the skies, 
it is the great charm of angelic natures. It is hardly to be con- 
templated, even in the demon, without admiration. It is this 
which gives to the warrior his crown, and encircles his brow with 
‘halo that in the estimation of a misjudging world, neither dark- 
Hess, nor lust, nor blasphemy, nor blood can obscure. The bard 
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of Mantua, to whose tomb genius in all ages makes its willing 
pilgrimage, never presents his hero in a more attractive light, 
than when he represents him, “ tot volvere casus”—rolling his 
misfortunes forward, as ariver bearing all opposition before it, 

I am well satisfied that it is a sure passport to mental excellence. 
Science has no summit too lofty for its ascent ; litterature has no 
gate too strong for its entrance. The graces collect around it, 
and the laurel comes at its bidding. Talk not of circumstances, 
Repudiate for ever that doctrine so paralyzing, so degrading, and 
yet so general, “‘ Man is the creature of circumstances.” Rather 
adopt that other sentiment, more inspiring to yourselves, more 
honorable to your nature, more consonant with truth, Man the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune. I grant that circumstances have their 
influence, and that often this is not small ; but there are impulses 
within to which things external are as lava to the volcano. Cir. 
cumstances are as tools to the artist. Zeuxis would have been 
a painter without canvass ; Michael Angelo would have been a 
philosopher without a telescope, and Newton would have ascended 
the skies though no apple had ever descended upon his head. One 
of the most distinguished surgeons of modern times performed 
nearly all the operations of surgery with a razor. West commen- 
ced painting in a garret, and plundered the family cat for bristles 
to make his brushes. When Paganini once rose to amuse a 
crowded auditory with his music, he found that his violin had been 
removed, and a coarse instrument had been substituted for it. 
Explaining the trick,‘he said to the audience, ‘ Now I will show 
that the music is not in my violin, but in me. Then drawing 
his bow, he sent forth sounds sweet as ever entranced delighted 
mortals.. Be assured, the world is a coarse instrument at best, 
and if you would send forth sweet sounds from its strings, there 
must be music in your fingers. Fortune may favor, but do not 
rely upon her ; do not fear her. Act upon the doctrine of the 
Grecian poet— 

“ T seek whut’s to be sought, 


I learn what’s to be taught, 
I beg the rest of Heaven.” 


Talk not of genius. I grant there are differences in minds, orig'- 
nally, but there is mind enough in every ordinary human skull, if 
its energies are properly directed, to accomplish mighty events 
Fear not obstacles. What are your difficulties? Poverty’ 
ignorance ? obscurity 2? Have they not all been overcome by 2 
host well known to fame? But perchance you climb untrodden 
heights. Nevertheless, fear to set down any obstacle as insup- 
portable. Look at the achievements of man in the natural and 
moral worlds, and then say whether you dare set down any difi- 
culty as insurmontable, or whether you ere ready to prescribe 
boundaries to the operations of human power. 
Are you destined to maintain the worship of the true God amid 
the darkness of infidelity? Daniel, in the den of lions, Shadrach, 
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Meshech and Abednego, in the flames of the furnace, and a long 
line of illustrious martyrs, shouting hosannas from the flames, put 
forth their hands from the stake to beckon you oriwards. Are you 
destined to plant the gospel in heathen lands, an enterprise the 
most daring and glorious in which mortals can engage? Do you 
imagine that you can meet a difficulty which the apostle Paul did 
not vanquish ? But he was an apostle, yea, and the most success- 
ful of all the apostles. And what was the secret of his success? 
Was it his learning ? The gift of tongues made the other apostles 
hisequals inthis respect. Was it his eloquence? Doubtless he 
was eloquent ; but Apollos, too, was eloquent and mighty in the 
Scriptures. Wasit his inspiration ? But were not others inspired, 
also? It was his firmness and perseverance. When he preached 
Christ Jesus and him crucified, nothing could drive, or divert, or 
daunt him; ‘‘ This one thing I do,” &c. 

Are you called to meet bigotry and superstition, armed with 
learning, power and wealth ? See Luther braving the thunders of 
the Vatican, and hear him say, ‘‘ I would go to Worms were there 
asmany devils there as there are tiles on the houses,” and then 
afirm, if you dare, that itis your duty to succomb to your difficul- 
ties. Are you destined, which Heaven forbid, to lead an army to 
resist invaders, or advance to conquest ? Ask Cesar, Hannibal, 
Pyrrhus, Alexander, what kind of difficulties may be overcome by 
decision of character. Have you undertaken to ascend from poverty 
and obscurity to eminence and wealth? Ask the field or the Cabinet, 
any profession whatever, or either House of Congress, whether 
there are any difficulties which will not yield to firmnes and per- 
severance, and ten thousand voices shall respond, in animating 
accents, no, no ! 

Difficulties are more easily overcome than is generally imagined. 
The simple resolution to surmount an obstacle reduces it to one- 
half, It concentrates the powers of the soul. There is much 
exertion in a retreating army; but it isof little avail, for it makes 
noimpression upon the foe. It is spent in taking care of the bag- 
gage and the wounded ; gathering up the slain ; destroying proper- 
ty, lest it should fall into the hands of the enemy ; preparing the 
way for escape, and protecting the rear from attack. Let that 
army, however, resolve to stand its ground ; and though there may 
be no more energy expended than there was in retreating, how 
different is the result! Its powers are collected ; every hand is 
placed upon a gun ; every bayonet is directed against the foe, and 
every moment works important issues. So a defeated, staggering 
soul may make efforts to escape from the disgrace of defeat ; effort 
to rise from beneath the pressure of its own humbling reproaches ; 
effort at planning some new enterprise, but it is effort wasted. 

Resolution brings every power to the same point, and moves the 
whole soul forward : like the Grecian phalanx, each part supported 
and supporting, and every step making an opening before it. It 
issipates imaginary terrors. Imagination is a very busy, but very 
humble servant to the soul. She obsequiously consults predomi- 
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nant inclination, and paints to suit its taste. She is never more sal 
active than when fear (which is generally a usurper in a state of can 
irresolution) sways the sceptre over the inner man. Hence, diff. mor 
culties are always magnified when viewed in the distance, The We 
inner as well asthe outer optics are subject to illusions. When off | 
upon some unknown coast, we view through the morning fog, the they 
distant cottage, we deem it a castle. Thus the sluggard, standing anc! 
at his door, sees a lion in his way. Though the enemy be a and 
hundred miles off, the coward sees him on the next hill-top. He ages 
only who says, “I can and I will,” sees difficulties in their true wre 
dimensions. How the terrors of the wilderness retreat before the con: 
advancing steps of the fearless emigrant! O how I like those go! 

words, “I canandI will!” They are words of magic: they put 

to flight the hosts of phantoms and hobgoblins which fear conjures 
up around us in moments of hesitation; they reduce giant enemies Suc! 
“to ordinary foes ; they Jevel the mountains, fill the valleys, and divi 
make straight paths for the feet. Would you be victors, write othe 
them upon banners, and like the vision of Minerva, which made over 
Achilles tremble, they will shake the knees of all your enemies. erie 
Ye mothers, at your cradles teach them to your children, and mor’ 
bid the first pulsations of their little hearts beat music to them. wav 
These words, ‘‘ I will not let thee go until thou bless me,” inspired his ¢ 
barr 


mortal to struggle with immortal powers. Fathers, breathe reso- 
lution into your sons ; then though you put them unarmed, u- 
friended and unshod into this wide world, they will see their way 
to wealth and honor. Launch them upon the stormy ocean, they 
will exact a rich revefhue from its billows ; exile them to the wil- 
derness, and they will press milk and honey from its rocks. 


what 
you, 
you 

noth 
sink. 


Resolution inspires self-confidence. Before the declaration of Ui 
independence, the Continental Congress acted with fear and whe 
trembling ; but so soon as that instrument was adopted, a noble out ¢ 
self-confidence inspired that gallant band of patriots. They found prob 
that they had emerged from that dependence in which they had will 
been reared ; and this perception spread a might and majesty over T 
all their thoughts and actions. dast: 

The resolution to pursue the path of duty, regardless of enemies Orle 
or obstacles, begets the conviction that we can place reliance on plish 
our own souls, Under this conviction, whatever is done is done who 
firmly. Next to a sense of the divine presence, there is nothing his ¢ 
so invigorating to the spirit as the consciousness of independence. a ser 
In some respects it is not proper that we should be independent. irst 
It is wisely ordained that our persons, our tongues, our property, unde 
should be, to some extent, under the control of human laws; but stren 
there is one little territory over which God designs that man should heart 
sway an exclusive sceptre—that territory is his own soul. On Its 
this no tyrant dare rattle his chains ; into this no monarch cal mind 
push his bayonets. It is a holy inheritance ; it is celestial soil ; Whe 
it is guarded by the cherubic sword. said 

Unhappy wretch that does not rule in the counsels of his ow? = 
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mind! He opens the gates of his paradise. He becomes 4 ¥% 
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sal where he should be a king. Instead of heading an army, he 
can scarce control afinger. Pitiable being he who asks his fellow- 
mortals to legislate for him. What do they know of the soul ? 
Were they by, in the laboratory of heaven, when God struck it 
off? or can they measure its apprehensions or its anguish? Can 
they see it cling to the cross, or attach itself to the throne, or cast 
anchor within the vail? Can they lift the curtain that hides eternity, 
and travel up with it to see what will be its wants in unwasting 
ages? Poor ruined soul art thou that embarkest upon the ship- 
wrecked reason of the world. Perplered soul, who must obtain 
consent of his fellow worms before he acts. To whom shall he 
go? This world is a great Babel, where chaos umpire sits, 


“And by deciding, worse embroils the fray. ” 


Such aman resembles a boatman on a mighty river, where it 
divides into a thousand branches. A points to one and B to .atm® 
other of the diverging streams, and obey whom he pleases, the 
overwhelming majority is against him. Perplexed by the confused 
cries, every stroke of his paddle is feeble. He is a degraded 
mortal, whomsoever he be, that stoops to ask man, or winds, or 
waves, or mountains, or storms, or lightning, whether he may do 
his duty ; and weak as he is degraded. Would you be unem- 
barrassed ? Have but one will, viz., the will of God. Inquire 
what is duty, then do it; and though storms may rage around 
you, all will be calm within. From the counsels of your own soul 
you will come forth, as Gabriel, from the light, doing nothing rashly, 
nothing doubtfully, nothing feebly ; and before you difficulties will 
sink. 

Under manly resistance difficulties progressively diminish. If, 
when we set out in life, we fail, we shall be likely to do so through~ 
out our career ; but if we conquer in the first outset, we shall, 
probably vanquish in the next ; and after a few triumphs our march 
will be as that of the conqueror. 

The fourty-forth British regiment having lost their colors by a 
dastardly delay in bringing up the fascines at the battle of New 
Orleans, and being sent to India to regain them, instead of accom- 
plishing their object were annihilated by the Affghans. The hero 
who led the American lines to that memorable field, commneced 
his career by'a fortunate battle, and terminated, in a blaze of glory, 
a series of brilliant victories. Summon all your energies to the 
irst conflict. As under reiterated failures the bold heart sinks, 
undef repeated triumphs the timid one rises. Success givos 
strength to the hand, and energy to the head, and courage to the 
heart ; and produces the habit of perseverance to successful issue. 

Its subject goes to the battle as did the Greek, who, being re- 
minded that he was lame, replied, “I propose to fight, not to run.” 
When Bonaparte heard that his old guard had surrendered, he 
said it was impossible, because they did not know how. 

Manly resistance subdues the opposition of the world. The 
vorld is a wicked one. It loves to crush the oppressed. I know 
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not how it is, but Ido know that so it is. When a man gives signs 
of failing, his friends forsake him, and his enemies come up ; and 
even they who before were indifferent to his affairs, take ay 
interest in his downfall. Wo to the man who cannot conceal his 
inadequacy to meet his exigencies. Clearchus, in that memorable 
retreat of the ten thousand from Persia, though in an enemy’s land, 
and surrounded with millions of armed foes, delivered to the 
king’s messengers, inviting him to sue for peace, that truly 
Spartan reply, “‘ Gotell the king that it is rather necessary to 
fight, as we have nothing on which to dine.” While such was 
his bearing, he marched unhurt through dangerous passes and 
over unfordable rivers, and was abundantly supplied with Persian 
dainties ; but when he went to parley with Tissaphernes, he and 
the brave men around him fell, Whena designing enemy sees 
that a man is not arrested by difficulty ; that obstacles only deve: 
ope superior energies, he will take care not to put any in his way. 
The very men that oppose you with bitterness, when they see you 
marching onward with accelerated footstep, will soon not only 
surcease their opposition, but come around you with obsequious 
smile, and bow and beg to do you homage. 

Difficulty is associated with happiness. The curse which 
doomed man to toil is among the greatest of human blessings. In 
itself it is a curse ; relatively, to fallen man, it is a perpetual, uni- 
versal, unmixed mercy. ‘Though the seraph, soaring on his wings 
of fire, and triumphing in immortal powers, regards it as a curse, 
though man in paradise felt it to be such ; yet to man depraved, 
it is a kind angel which saves him from himself, his greatest foe. 
Were it repealed earth would be a thousand fold cursed. Matter 
and mind would rot ; the field would bea wilderness ; man would 
be armed against himself and against his fellow ; passion would 
obliterate reason ; iniquity would spring out of all the earth ; un- 
mitigated wrath would look down from heaven, hell itself would 
be anticipated. Wisely has God locked up every blessing, and 
thrown a curtain over every truth, that in turning the key and 
lifting the veil, man’s physical and moral powers might be diverted 
from their desolating, downward tendency. 

But exercise not only preserves us, in some degree, from wicked- 
ness and wo, it brings us positive pleasure. The exercise of any 
of the faculties within prescribed limits, affords enjoyment. 

Go to your congress of nations. See those two champion states 
men meet in fierce and final struggle. A nation’s arguments, 2 
nation’s feeling, a nation’s interest, crowd upon each aching head’ 
and press each throbbing heart. The world’s wit and wisdom 
crowd the halls, and beauty in the glittering gallery watches the 
approaching conflict. The multitude besiege the doors, and aisles 
and windows, anxious to witness the scene, and herald the 1ssue. 
The champions rise upon the tempest of human passions ; they 
raise storm after storm, and throw thunderbolt on thunderbolt a 
each other ; they soar, wing to wing, into the loftiest regions ; 
they grapple with each other, soul to soul. Then is the purest, 
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deepest, sweetest rapture, save that which comes from heaven. It 
were cheap to buy one draught with the crown of empire. 

Difficulties, when overcome, insure honor. What laurels can 
be gathered from the field of sham battle? No enemy, no glory. 
The brave man scorns the feeble adversary. The greater the foe 
the more noble the victory. Rome gave her best honors to Scipio, 
because he prostrated Hannibal. America honors Washington 
because he drove the giant forces of Britain. England awards to 
Wellington her highest praise because he struck down Napoleon, 
her mightiest foe. Mark the aged Christian pilgrim, as he rises 
from some fearful conflict in holy triumph. Hark! Methinks I 
hear him say, *‘ O glorious gospel of the blessed God! Because 
thou dost tax all my powers ; because thou dost lead me to the 
arena; because thou dost bring me to the mightiest foes; to 
principalities and powers, leagued for our destruction ; to rulers 
of darkness, and wicked spirits, panting for our everlasting death ; 
to the world and the flesh ; to earth and to hell, thus making me 
a spectacle to infernal and heavenly worlds, to God the Spirit, 
God the Son, and God the Father ; therefore willI glory in thee.’’ 
Go ask the blood-washed throng if they would erase one trial from 
their history. Ask David on yon mount of glory, why the angels 
fold their wings, and drop their harps to listen to his story. Would 
you have an honored life, and honored memory, a blessed immor- 
tality, shrink not from conflict. 
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Be humble, ye high hills; bow your lofty tops, ye towering 
cedars ; hide your heads, ye dwellings of the proud ; peace, ye 
winds ; be still ye waves ; silence, ye roarinS tempests, and rock- 
ing whirlwinds ! 

Doth not awful silence well become you, while we speak of the 
wonderful agony of our God ? 

Silent and abashed ye were when he suffered ; now attend, 
while a sinner hears the glad tidings, while the voice of great joy 
breaks into his heart and into the house of mourning. 

Behold that cross ! lift up thine eyes and wonder—son of man, 
behold and adore. 

Was ever goodness like the goodness of thy God? was ever 
mercy like his merey—was ever sorrow like his sorrow? Listen 
and be silent ; abominate thyself and cleave to thy Redeemer. 

Lo, yonder he is stretched !—lo, yonder he bleeds !—lo, yonder 
he hangs on the accursed tree !—the Son of God ! the meek, the 
mild, the blessed Jesus ! a horrid spectacle, between earth and 
heaven ! 

Even the holy angels hide their heads and weep. 

What then shall man! for whom the Son of Almighty is thus 

raised aloft on the tree of infamy ! thus stretched out ! thus bleed- 
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ing! thus expiring in tortures inconceivable, and far above the 
reach of human thought ? 

His stony heart should melt—his melting heart should weep 
great drops of blood. 

Behold, no diadem of gold adorns his Saviour’s head ; no costly 
jewels sparkle round his brows ! his crown is only a sharp crown 
of thorns—his jewels, crimson rubies of his own most precious 
blood. 

Oh canst thou contemplate, and be cold? canst thou survey 
such sufferings and not pity? art thou a man ? art thou not a sin- 
ner ? canst thou reflect—oh, canst thou remember, all, all, is for 
thee—and still be ungrateful ? 

See ! through the crashing sinews of thy benevolent Redeemer’s 
tender hands, the hardy executioner hath driven the piercing, 
sharp-pointed nails ! 

. The blood springs forth at each barborous blow, and the 
triumphant sufferer, amid such agony, complaineth not ! child of 
affliction, wilt thou ever dare to complain ! 

Blessing and health fell from those hands—they dropped cémfort 
as the honeycomb. Why, O man, art thou an enemy to thyself? 

Why hast thou prevented the hours of thy own felicity ? why 
are those hands transfixed and confined ? why nailed to yon igno- 
minious tree, the feet, which unwearied, went about doing good ? 

See how the Sovereign Healer of mankind—see how the love 
of God and man hangs on those four great wounds! his whole 
body’s weight horribly supported by the acute agony of those 
afflicting lacerations |! 

How can I, sinful dust and ashes, how can I, O my Lord, dare 
to contemplate thy wounds and sorrows, without the lowest pros- 
tration of soul and body ? how can I behold thee thus suffering, 
and my heart not burst at the sight, and rivers of tears not gush 
from my eyes ? 

Oh! I will love thee—I will adore thee above all things! yea, 
thy love shall be the constant meditation of my soul. 

Hear, my soul ! for it is the last voice of thy expiring Redeemer. 
Hark, for all nature is silent! and make a solemn pause. Eloi, 
Eloi, lama sabacthani ! 

Eloi, Eloi, lama sabacthani ! what words can utter that distress, 
or who can express thy agonies ? ‘ 

My God ! oh! wast thou forsaken of thy Father? why, ah why, 
ansearchable depth of anguish ? | 

‘Ts it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? behold and see, if 
ever sorrow was like unto my sorrow, wherewith the Lord hath 
afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger ?”’ 

Thus long the prophetic voice—here was the full completion , 
here sin and death were triumphant, and here were poured forth 
the last struggles of mine, and every condemned sinner’s soul. 

My God, it is finished : it is finished ! O my Saviour, why that 
last piercing groan ? 

{ see thy head falling upon thy sacred bosom. [I see ane 
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remble to behold the wondrous mystic stream flowing from thy 
precious side ! 7 | 

[ hear thy expiring groan: universal nature heareth it and 
standeth aghast ; the affrighted sun veils in thick darkness his 
extinguished splendor ; the earth shaketh exceedingly ; the moun- 
tains tremble with fear and astonishment : the rocks are rent, the 
graves are opened, the dead arise, and the day is turned into night, 
for the light of the world ceaseth. 

Sinner ! it was thy God who thus suffered in thy nature, that 
thou mightest partake of his, and not die the death eternal. 

Sinner ! his name is Jesus. 

for thee he took that name, that he might save thee from thy 
sins, that he might redeem thee from the wrath of the Father, and 
become thy propitiation and ransom. 

Adore and wonder ; be humble and fear ; so shall thy bosom 
feel the divine ray, and thy heart burn with new comforts. 

Sinner! his name from all eternity is Jehovah ; for thee he 
submitted to be called Saviour. 

Oh rejoice, that Jehovah is thy strength and support: sing with 
the voice of sweetest melody, ‘‘ Jehovah is my Jesus and Re- 
deemer.” 

Meditate hereon, and be meek ; look on that cross, and learn, 
if thou canst fathom its depth, whence such love to thee. 

Let the name of Jesus obtain a place and dwell in thy heart. 
Thy fears will then vanish, as the early dew before the sun ; thou 
shalt have peace. 





THOUGHTS IN THE WILDERNESS. 





BY H. W. ROCKWELL. 





To pwELL upon the lordly mountain’s brow. 

To love the proud community of pines, 

And the society of water-falls ; 

The gossip with the merry birds that build 

Their air citadels upon the tops 

Of the sky piercing minarets of rock ; 

Or, half-enraptured, watch the far-off storm, 
What time the crinkled lightning writes its creed 
Upon the sable canvass of “ old night,” 

And the terrific thunder’s sounding bass 

Doth shake the great rotunda of the sky! 

To commune with the lordly forest-kings, 
That stand, a great and valiant brotherhood, 
Upon their rocky and cloud-girdled thrones, 
Scarred with the ligntnings of a thousand storms, 
And bending ’neath their load of royalty ; 

To mark the flight of the dark hurricanes, 

That meet upon the ever-sounding sea, 

To hold conspiracy with the fierce crew 

Of hungry breakers, and devouring waves, 
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That drench the gasping mariners, who yell 
Upon the masts of princely argosies ; 
: This is the soul’s most perfect happiness ; 
| For there is that within us which doth hold 
j No fellowship with earthly vanity, 
: But seeks a greater, grander element, 
Where it may taste that high sublimity, 
oy Which elevates, refines, and warms the heart, 
i | And fills its chambers with proud imagery, 
- And excellence, and beauty, all divine ! 


ie Father! these are thy works ! I see thee here, 
In the great wilderness, and I have marked 
Put Thy pathway on the cloud-compelling storm, 
; And I have seen thy awful majesty 
% t In the tree-twisting whirlwind, and have heard 
H . Thy deep voice in the dying thunder’s roar ; 
i And therefore, in this great glorious fane, 
ry Father ! I would for ever worship ; 
+ Whether the soft wind’s flute-like harmony 
Runs through the reeds at night-fall, and the stars 
Look down into the streams, and the great sea 
Offers to thee its hymn; or whether thou 
Dost bid the dreadful.lightning wink in heaven, 
And call the trembling thunder from its couch, 
What time the mountains echo back the crash 
Of its vast places, and the high dome 
Of heaven reverberates the awful peal ! 


Oh! ever let me be a worshipper 

In temples so magnificent ; for here 

Religion sits upon the eternal hills, 

And the imperial mountains, and doth make 

Her great divan amid the cloistered gloom 

Of ancient wood ; or pillowing her head 

(i Upon the bosom of the thunder-cloud, 

Investeth Night with great magnificence, 

And grander makes the long-contested wars 

Of the loud-roaring storms, that fright the stars, 

And vex with rage old Ocean’s mighty soul ; 
: And she doth plant her foot upon the breast, 

if 
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When the hoarse-sounding hurricanes have woke 
The anger of the mighty monarch waves, 
fh And lifting up her queenly head in heaven, 
Doth smile to hear the solemn thunder roll 
Along the concave of heaven’s echoing dome ! 





7. ‘6 JESUS OF NAZARETH PASSETH BY.” 





BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 





Wartcner!—who wakest by the bed of pain, 
While the stars weep on in their midnight train, 
Stifling the tear for thy loved one’s sake, 
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Holding thy breath lest his sleep should break ! 
In thy loneliest hour there’s a helper nigh-- 
“ Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


SrrancGer !—afar from thy native land, 

Whom no one takes with a brother’s hand, 
Table and hearthstone are glowing free, 
Casements are sparkling, but not for thee ; 
There is one who can tell of a home on high— 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Sap ons, in secret bending low, 

A dart in thy breast that the world may not know, 
Wrestling the favor of God to win, 

His seal of pardon for days of sin ; 

Press oa, press on, with thy prayerful cry— 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


Mourner !—who sitt’st in the churchyard lone, 
Scanning the lines on that marble stone, 
Plucking the weeds from thy children’s bed, 
Planting the myrtle and rose instead ; 

Look up from the tomb with thy fearful eye— 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 


FADING ONE, with the hectic streak 

In thy vein of fire and thy wasted cheek, 
Fear’st thou the shade of the darkened vale ? 
Seek to the guide who ean never fall ; 

He hath trod it himself, he will hear thy sigh— 
“Jesus of Nazareth passeth by.” 





POE’S LAST POEM. 





BY EDGAR A. POE. 





THE BELLS. 
L, 


Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
While the stars that over sprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystaline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that sc musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 
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Il. 


Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden beils! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out theirdelight ! 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh, from out the sounding eells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rap:ure that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, belis, 
Bells, bells, bells-— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


ITI. 


Hear the loud alarm bells— 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now their turbulency tells! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright! 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
Ia a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavor 
Now—now to sit or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells! 
What a tale their terror tells . 
Of despair! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
Yet the ear, it fully knows, . 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the rangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bellse— 
Of the bells— 
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Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamor and the clangor of the bells ! 


IV. 


Hear the tolling of the bells—- 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels! 
In the silence of the night, | 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan, 
And the people—ah, the people—- 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory inso rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neithar man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are Ghouls ; 
And their king it is who tolls : 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pean of the bells ! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pean of the bells— 
Of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, jime, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells ; 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
fo the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 








LINES WRITTEN 
ON THE LANDING OF THE PORTUGUESE EXILES, 


From the Steamer May Flower, at Detroit, on the 31st of October, 1849, 








BY D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 





Tune—*‘ Pilgrim Fathers.” 


Joy to the Western World ! 
Let her forests catch the strain, 
And over all her hills be hurled 
The Pilgrim Song again ! 


Fast to our favored shore, . 
The “ May Flower” bark is bound; 

And a band of Exiles from her pour, 
To consecrate the grotind. 


Tears stand on every cheek, 
And their hearts are beating high ; 
But no Fear is seen on those faces meek, 
And those hearts thrill joyously. 


No hostilebands they find, 
Armed with the winged steel— 

No ice-bound coasts, nor soil unkind, 
A wretched’ fate to seal ; 


But a people brave and free, 

Fling their arms round every breast, 
And loud goes up their Jubilee— 

“ Glad welcome to the West ! 


“ What though your native Isle 
Lies far beyond the Sea, 

And her bright blue waves no moré shall smile 
On the Exile’s tearful eye ; 


‘*‘ Our land has waters, too—- 
Behold how clear they roll ! 

With a dash as loud, and a crest as blue, 
As the waves round either pele. 


“ Green vines adorn our hills, 
And flowers bedeck the ground, 
And down our vales, ten thousand rills 
Send forth their gladsome sound. 


‘* But, dearer than them all, 
Here, on our much loved sod, 

We prefer that for which you call— 
‘FREEDOM To worsHip Gop.’ 


“No chains, or dungeons dark, 
Attend your footsteps now ; 

No spears your fainting flesh shall mark ; 
Your tears shall no more flow. 


“ Then welcome to our land— 
The Free land of the West! 
And ever on the Pilgrim Band, 
May God’s best blessing rest ! 
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THE ART OF ORATORY. 


This is an art—a high, noble art—I know not but | may say 
the highest; noblest art of which manis capable. For when does 
man seem more exalted, more godlike than when, by the power of 
his eloquence, he sways, at will, the judgments and passions of 
men. Go—witness its displays and its energies. Enter the hails 
of judicature, and notice there the voice of truth and fervor 
guiding ignorance and doubt into light and knowledge, subjecting 
prejudice to reason, and confounding all the hearts of sophistry 
anderror, while it yields protection to innocence, extends succor 
and redress tothe injured, and restores to mght and to law its 
authority and respect. Go with Demosthenes into the tumultuous 
assembly of am alarmed, incensed and factious populace, met to 
adopt measures that are to decide the destiny of the state. Follow 
him with your eye, as he ascends, trembling yet decided, the bema. 
The eye glistens, the lips move, and, as if by the power of him 
who “spake and it was done,” who turns the hearts of men as 
the rivers of water are turned, the tumult is hushed ; the strife is 
appeased ; the alarm is dispelled ; perplexity is fled ; confidence 
returns, and Athens rends the air with its united, determined cry, 
“To arms! to arms!” and rushes to the conflict. Witness this, 
and can you conceive of a scene where man can appear more 
exalted, more godlike ? 

lan well aware that the art whose province it ts to fit man 
for this high function has been decried, resisted and despised. 
But when I question experience, and hear her declare that the 
noblest fruits of eloquence are the products of rhetorical art ;— 
that in all ages the orators who have risen to the highest emimence 
atthe bar, in the forum or the pulpit, are the men who have sub- 
jected themselves most entirely to its forming hand : when she 
tells me of Demosthenes devoting years and thousands of gold 
upon a single branch, and that almost the least, that a vocal ex- 
pression ; of Cicero, applying himself under the direction of the 
most eminent masters of the art, year after year, with untiring 
assiduity ; of Chatham, contending, like those ancient orators, 
with the difficulties of an infirm bodily constitution, and consenting 
to the most puerile tricks of the art, as they have been sneeringly 
called ; practising, hour after hour, before a mirror, that he might 
acquire a free, graceful, and forcible action: when she takes me 
into the church of God, and points me to a Chrysostom—him of 
the golden mouth, so styled from the surpasssing richness of his 
‘loquence,—the devoted pupil of the art ; and in modern times to 
Reinhard, the untiring student of the ancient rhetoric, as well as 
of the ancient orators ; to Robert Hall, remarkable in early life 
as much for his attention to the culture of oratory, as for his phi- 
losophical investigations, I am content to pass by, unnoticed, the 
‘neers of ignorance and the detractions of envious sloth and weak- 
ess, 
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But rhetoric has received her deepest wound from her owy st 
votaries. She has been conceived of, even by professed teachers tl 
of the art, only as a stern, morose, Capricious critic, with chisel i 
and mallet in hand, hewing off this angle, or chipping out that as 
excrescence, but as incapable of adding a beauty as of infusing 
original life. The rhetorician, it is said, necessarily succeeds the be 
orator. He can, therefore, only analyze, classify, enumerate. He pr 
may detect deformities, and smooth an outline, but with that ter. " 
minates his power. to 

The logic is false ; and the conception low and unworthy. Rbhe- > 
toric, in the true notion of its office, is developing and formative, le 
as well as corrective. It cannot, indeed, give original life ; but 
it can do something more than prune on an unproductive or in- ad 
jurious limb. Its province is to take the plant, living indeed, but thi 

‘ undeveloped, unformed, and weak, and by the judicious and assi- fall 
duous application of water, light and air, by the timely direction Ht, 
of every shoot, and the removal of every needless stem and stalk, the 
develope its infant energies, its generous Juices, and its beauteous po 
foliage, and thus make that the noble, majestic tree or vine yielding ides 
its rich, and beautiful and plenteous fruits in their season, which pli 
otherwise had been choked with weeds, withered in the drought, hav 
or wasting all its life inarank luxuriance of leaves, alike shapeless, ms 4 
cumbersome, and destitute of fruit. spec 

It has here a great, a noble task to perferm, worthy of the most whe 
gifted and most richly furnished intellect. Receiving the mind, iron 
thoroughly disciplined in all its intellectual faculties, and stored “6 
with the richest ‘ruits of knowledge, with its sensibilities and ca- the 
pabilities of feeling, also, expanded, trained and pliant ; taking in a 
short, intellect and soul in the highest degrees of their cultivation, on 
it has first, to set forth a standard of eloquence and fix it firmly _ 
in the mind, by the judicious and forcible exhibition of the finest td 
models, It has, next, toinspire a generous enthusiasm for its at- bn 
tainment, which will mock difficulties, and turn toil to pleasure, and | 
by opening the eye upon the peculiar charms and delights of the re 
study, and by presenting the rich rewards that attend success. — 
It has, then, to direct and superintend the severe course of training, mh 
which shall elevate the enthusiastic aspirant to the standard and Ph 
aim he desires; a course of training which shall bring int en 
perfect control all the attainments of learning, and make all sub- tea 
sidiary to the designs of eloquence; which shail also give him cee 
command over all the powers of feeling, and enable him to tran jst 
fuse the life and energy of passion into the coldest, driest, mos kt 
lifeless forms of thought ; which shall make easy and ready arral ike 
gement, rendering every process of reasoning clear and convil- Fea 
cing ; every description and narrative simple, consecutive and en ges 
symmetrical ; and every passionate appeal timely, unerring @ i z 
effective ; which shall, moreover, put at service all the powers ° Mio 
expression, so that thought can be made to appear, not in cold a No. 
inanimate forms of language, but in its own living body, in distinct The 
and graceful outlines, plump, fresh and vigorous: and which shall, P 
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stil] more, superadd a graceful, appropriate and energetic action, 
that will seem but the outward covering, the skin, if you please, of 
the verbal body of the thought, partaking its life, and picturing, 
in its changing hues, the stirrings of the soul within. 

I need not say that here is no slight task to be performed, 
both by him who superintends and by him who undergoes the 
process of training. I need not say that itis by no means strange, 
so few have been willing to take the requisite pains, and submit 
to the necessary toil—that so few, therefore, have attained the 
enviable power of swaying, by the force of truth, enlivened by 
feeling, the minds and hearts of men. 

Indeed, it is a most rare occurrence that we find any one ready 
to admit that eloquence is an attainment at all; that it is any 
thing else than a gift conferred. Into such neglect has the art 
fallen in modern times, that the maximo once so current, orator 
fit, is now received with almost universal skepticism. Men witness 
the prodigies of oratory,—they are themselves the victims of its 
power, and suppose it wholly a boon of heaven. They have no 
idea of the midnight study and the toil by day; the severe disci- 
pline, the long and patient training which the fruits of eloquence 
have cost in their production ; and were they told of a Chatham 
coming into parliament to awe a virulent faction into silence and 


speechless dread by the force of a word or gesture, in which the 
whole energy of his giant mind went out, from a dressing-room— 


from practising before a mirror ; of a Brougham, to catcha proper 
power of expression, first locking himself up for three weeks to 


’ 


the study, night and day, of the single oration ‘on the crown,” 
and then writing over fifteen different times his peroratien before 
bringing it to its final shape, they would stare with wonder and 
incredulity. 

We have all seen the man of known intellect and acquirement, 
of devoted spirit, too, rise and address a waiting congregation, 
and through the obscurity of his method, the want of command 
over thought and feeling, the clumsiness of his style, and the dul- 
ness of his style, and the dulness of his manner, but still more to 
stupify and chill his hearers. And we have seen, also, another of 
inferior parts, of lower piety, perhaps, whose first word or look 
fixed the eye, whose clear and distinct method carried the atten- 
tion, whose style and manner, so true, so natural, so easy, im- 
pressed every thought end implanted every feeling. The 
difference is as much the fruit of art as it is the superiority of the 
thoroughly trained musician, or the long experienced artisan over 
mere genius undrilled, undisciplined. Natural genius will indeed 
make here, as everywhere else, a difference in the comparative 
degree of attainment made under the tuition of art; but it will 
hot supply the place of principles and rules, into which observation 
has rendered the true elements of power in every eminent speaker, 
hor of systematic practice founded on those principles. 

; No—the ancients were right. They judged from experience. 
lhe poet—the eminent in any other line may be the product of 
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nature alone ; the orator is formed—is made so by art and training. 
It isno more absurd to expect that a man may be eloquent in a 
foreign tongue, in which he cannot speak a sentence without 
faltering, than that he will be so in his own native dialect, of which 
he has not acquired a mastery ;—no more absurd to expect that a 
man who has never opened his lips in song will sing with the sweet. 
ness of Orpheus, than that he who has never fitly trained his voice 
will speak with the force of a Chatham or a Whitfield. “There 
is no native eloquence, more than there 1s native running races or 
fighting battles.” 


It has been justly observed by one towhom his own experience 
probably verified the remark, ‘* the most successful preachers are 
those who, in their discourses, observe most the laws according to 
which power in public speaking universally displays itself.” And 
certainly it is not difficult to decide which of the two has fairest 
promise of success, he who devotes himself to the practice of an 
art ignorant of all its laws, or he who has closely and thoroughly 
studied and comprehended it, so closely and thoroughly that they 
have become the secret principles and guides of all his efforts. 


{t is not the object of the rhetorician to teach the arts of dis 
play ;—how to round a period, to hang artificial flowers on lifeless 


statues of thonght, to string together epithets of high sound but of 


scanty sense ; how to balance gracefully to this side and that, 
with all the regularity ofa pendulum, and to show how prettily the 
voice can glide up and down through the whole range of the imu- 
sical scale ; in other words, to teach bombast and rant. Nor 
does his art seek merely to prune speech of all such false orna- 
ments and disgusting trickery. Its great province is to develope 
and cultivate that highest, noblest attribute of man—the faculty 
of discourse in its outward working; to furnish it a suitable body, 
and feed and educate that body. ‘The connexion is not closer or 
more vital between body and spirit, than between thought and ex- 
pression. This all experience proves ; for who attempts to think 
but in words, as who conceives a spirit but in body? This int- 
mate connexion, too, the phenomena of language demonstrates ; 
since in different tongues,—in languages originating in different 
ages and countries we find, from the vital intimacy of the two, 
both reason or discourse and speech expressed by the self-name 
word. Hence, too, speech has well been called “ the incarnation 
of thought.” This body it is the high duty of him who aims to 
sway the minds of men at will, diligently and lawfully to train and 
educate. And, surely, it isno small, no despicable task to make 
the vital fluid circulate through every limb, diffusing life vigor an! 
‘beauty through every part. Itis no mean task to acquire the powel 
to present truth in a perfect, 2 symmetrical, vigorous, healthful 
body of speech. It is a work, in truth, in the accomplishment 
which man comes nearest to Him who gave expression to his ow? 
jpfinite attributes in the perfect forms of creation. 
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REV. DR. CHALMERS. 


Dr. Chalmers was a ruler among men: this we know histori- 
cally ; this every man who came within his range felt at once. 
There was something about his whole air and manner, that dis- 
posed you at the very first to make way where he went—he held 
you before you were aware. That this depended fully as much 
upon the activity and the quantity—if we may so express ourselves, 
of his affections, and upon that unknown combined action of mind 
and body which we call temperament, and upon a straightforward, 
energetic will—as upon what is called the pure intellect, -will be 
generally allowed ; but with all this, he could not have been and 
done what he was and did, had he net had an understanding in 
viger and in capacity, fully worthy of its great and ardent com- 
panions. It was large, and free, and mobile, and intense, rather 
than penetrative, judicial, clear, or fine—so that in one sense he 
was more a man to make others act than think ; but his own act- 
ings had always their origin in some fixed, central, urgent propo- 
sition, as he would call it, and he always began his onset with 
stating plainly what he held to be a great seminal truth; from this 
he passed at once, not into exposition, but into illustration and en- 
forcement—into, if we may make a word, overwhelming insistance. 
Something was to be done, rather than explained.—There was no 
separating his thoughts and expressions from his person, and looks, 
and voice. How perfectly we can at this moment recall him as 
he went in and out before us! 

Thundering, flaming, lightening in the pulpit ; teaching, in- 
doctrinating, drawing after him his students in lecture room ; 
sitting among other public men, the most unconscious, the most 
king-like of them all, with that leonine countenance, that beaming, 
liberal smile ; or on the way out to his home, in his old-fashioned 
grgat-coat, with his throat muffled up, his big walking-stick moved 
onward in an arc, its point fixed, its head, circumferential, a sort 
of companion, and playmate, with which, doubtless, he demolished 
legions of imaginary foes, errors, and stupidities in men and things, 
in church and state. His great look, large chest, large head, his 
amplitude everywhere ; his broad, simple, shieldlike, inturned feet ; 
his short, hurried, impatient step ; his erect, royal air ; his look 
of general goodwill; his kindling up into a warm but still vague 
benignity when one he did not recognise spoke to him; the ad- 
dition, for it was not a change, of keen speciality to his hearty re- 
cognition ; the twinkle of his eyes : the immediately saying some- 
thing very personal to set all to rights, and then the sending you 
off with some thought, some feeling, some remembrance, making 
your heart burn within you ; his voice indescribable ; his eye, that 
most peculiar feature—not vacant, but as/eep—innocent, mild, 
large; and his soul, its great inhabitant, not always at its window; 
and then, when he did awake, how close to you was that burning 
vehement soul ! how it infected you, and went through you ! how 
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242 METHOD IN BUSINESS. 
mild and affectionate, and genial its expression at its own fireside. 
But we may not enter there ; a stranger may not intermeddle with 
the joys that are gone and remembered, and the sorrows that re. 
main and that refuse to be comiorted. He was aman unlike many 
public and even great men, the nearer you went to him, the better, 
the goodlier, did he appear. 





METHOD IN BUSINESS. 


Success in business is usually the result of intelligent and well. 
directed efforts, 

Many of the failures in mercantile life, as well as in other pur- 
suits, arise from a want of proper knowledge of the principles 
upon which success is based. 

The uncertainty of mercantile business has become a proverb : 
and from estimates made, and publicly proclaimed on various oc- 
casions, the proportion of those engaged in that employment, who 
are eventually successful has been extremely small. 

But is this a necessary result? The writer thinks not. Men 
who have been successful, and who have been successiul as a con- 
sequence of their practical knowledge and their prudent man- 
agement, know tothe contrary. And yet failure follows failure. 
Why is it thus! Need we continue in the dark upon this subject! 
Are there not minds, engaged in the pursuit of business competent 
to enlighten us, and whose feelings would prompt them to the task if 
their attention was suitably turned to it ? 

It is a subject of grave importance, and the remedy, as far as 
possible, should be provided ; as, for want of it, the integrity of 
worthy men is constantly placed in jeopardy, and when laid waste, 
destruction of character and happiness is the usual consequetice. 
This frequently occurs with persons who desire to do right, but, 
for want of a proper knowledge of the land-marks, get into a false 
position, and thereby involve themselves and others without in- 
tending it. 

The young and inexperienced, who are pressing forward confident 
of success, and yet without that knowledge that would insure it ; 
and successful men, who stand in the position of creditors, are 
alike interested ; indeed, the whole ccemmunity has a deep and a 
abiding interest in all measures that will promote good morals, 
and lead to successful and happy results. 

A portion of the evil arises from defective business training— 
partly from the indolence or inattention of the learner, and partly 
from the incompetency or disinclination of the instructor—The 
obligations mutually existing between master and apprentice #é 
therefore not faithfully discharged, and loss is sustained by both 
parties. 
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The more strictly methodical a business is conducted, provided 
it insures correctness and proper despatch the nearer it will ap- 
roach success, and the more those engaged in it will become fond 
of its details ; and, as a consequence, the more willingly they will 
devote themselves to those duties which they feel at the same time 
promotes their pleasure and advances their interests. 

Why may not the profession of the merchant be reduced to a 
science ! 

There are principles, that lie at its foundation, which are as 
true as those applicable to any other pursuit; and it needs but 
their development and arrangement, to enable those engaged in its 
duties to be equally successful. 

The attention of intelligent and philanthropic merchants is in 
this manner invited to the subject, in the hope that some one, com- 
petent to the task, will accomplish it, and thereby confer a lasting 
benefit upon an extensive and valuable class in society, so that, 
while young men are acquiring knowledge of their business prac- 
tically, they may also study its principles, and thus become fitted 
not only to secure advantages to themselves, but useful in training 
others, and eventually be ornaments to their profession. 

In the meantime let each one interested in the subject, whether 
merchant, mechanic, or manufacturer, provide a book, and ac- 
custom himself to noting every important fact, precept, principle, 
or illustration, having a bearing upon his particular occupation, 
classified under suitable heads.—By adopting this course, it will 
in time be found that he has not only improved his own mind and 
his own habits, and collected a mass of information important to 
himself and to those in his employ, but that he has provided a 
valuable legacy for his children, or for those who may succeed him 
in his line of business. 





ADDRESSED TO HUSBANDS. 





BY MARY HOWITT. 





A woman ought to have her own purse, great or small, which- 
ever it may be. ‘Ten, fifty, a hundred, or a thousand dollars, ac- 
cording to circumstances, but her own, for which she accounts to 
—herself. Would you know “ why,” you gentlemen who 
make your wives account for pins and cents? Why, most es- 
pecially and particularly for your own sublime peace and pros- 
perity. You do not think so? Well, then ; a tea-cup, a glass 
are broken, or suddenly tea-pot, cup, and glass, all at once fall in 
pieces, and nobody has broken them ; and soon. The wife who 
has not her own purse, but who must replace the cups and glass, 
goes to her husband, relates the misfortune, and begs for a little to 
make good the damage. He scolds the servants, his wife, who 
ought to look after the servants. ‘‘ Money, indeed !—a little 
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money—money does not grow out of the ground, nor yet is jj 
rained down from heaven—many small brooks make a great river,” 
And such like. At last he gives a little money, and remains often 
in a very ill humor. Again ; if the wife have her own little purse, 
then such little vexations never come near him. Children, servants, 
misfortune, remain the same; but no disorder is remarked ; all js 
made right as at first; all is in order, and the head of the house, 
who, perhaps, with the greatest ease, could lay down a thousand 
rix-dollars at once, need not for a few pence, squeezed out at 
different times, loose the equipoise of his temper, which is as inva- 
luable to the whole house as to himself. And dost thou reckon as 
nothing, thou unfeeling nabob, those little surprises, these little 
birth-day and names-day pleasures, with which thy wife can give 
herself the delight of surprising thee—those thousand small plea- 
sures, which unexpected as falling stars, gleam like them on the 
heaven of home, and which must all come to thee from the affection 
of thy wife, through—a Little money, which thou must give to her 
in the gross, in order to receive again in the small, with rich in- 
terest of comfort and happiness ?—Now, is it clear yet? Toevery 
true woman’s heart it is indescribably delightful to give,—to feel 
itself alive in the satisfaction and happiness of others ;—it is the 
sunshine of the heart, and is more needed here in the cold north 
perhaps than elsewhere. 





FRENCH SPEECHES. 





At a festival held two or three months ago at Rouen, for the 
purpose of advancing Electoral Reform, and at which 1800 
Electors were present, Monsieur Cremieux, then one of the Cham- 
ber Deputies and now a prominent member of the Provisional 
Government, spoke and said : 

‘“‘ Heaven grant that the day may come when the world shall be 
one nation! God gave us the earth not to bathe it with blood, 
but that we might make it smile with fertility. Oh! gentlemen, 
which nation has found the grandest success in war? What 
country can exhibit such glorious triumphs as France, whose 
soldiers rushed to the field of battle in search of death, or rather 
immortality ? But after glory come reverses ; we have found that 
if war has its immense triumphs, it has also its immense disasters. 
Besides, what changes are going on around us ! If war, during 
so many ages, was the rule, and peace the exception, in our days 
peace ought to be therule and war the exception. See in fact what 
is passing throughout civilized Europe. People are fraternizing 
by their industry, and by those ‘novel means of communication 
which are almost, annihilating distances. . In four days you are # 
the extremity of Germany ; in five days you may visit Berlin and 
Vienna ; in seven you are upon the banks of the Vistula. Ina 
short time we shall be as near te the empire of Russia ; already 
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travellers are Carrying ideas of liberty into that country, frighten- 
ing tyranny, which will one day fall from its seat. “Enough ‘of 
conquering ! Who would wish again to arm people against each 
other? Why should they think of the aggrandizement of territo- 
ry when there are no longer any barriers between nations? Let 
me not be told that this is a dream—a Utopia ; already we ‘begin 
to realize it. By their intercourse, nations are beginning to know 
and understand each other ; they are ridding themselves one and — 
all of those ancient prejudices and hatreds which have hitherto * 
separated them’ Whyshould they not fraternize together ? Why 
should they be enemies? Are they not the children of one God? 
Have they not all the same immortal spirit, which is the emanation 
from Heaven ? And, upon earth, have they not the same interests 
‘9 protect and develop ? 


And Monsieur Visinet said at the same meeting : 


“ How long will it take to turn from theory into practice the 
very simple idea, that, apart, from the precepts of religion, which’ ‘ 
we do so often quote, but so seldom practice, that upon the merest 
calculations of an enlightened self-interest, nations have a far * 
diferent mission upon earth than to excite in each other mutual 
fear? How long will it be before they discover the selfish objects ” 
of those who have an interest in persuading them that the name 
of a foreigner is synonimous with that of enemy? When wil} © 
they learn that, as children of the same Father, their real and only® 
enemies, those which they ought to struggle to destroy, arej 
ignorance, oppression, misery, and superstition ?—that in pro+' 
claming their mutual friendships they will tend to the consolidas 
tion of peaceful relations with each other !—When will they: dis+: 
cover that the maintenance of formidable armaments, im countries 
whose nationality is. not seriously menaced, inflicts an evil upon 
all, and confers benefits on none ? 





MARRIAGE OF VULCAN AND VENUS 


At a public meeting held in Sheffleld, England, on the occasion 
f laying the corner stone of a new building for the Sheffield 
theneum and Mechanics’ Institution, Lord Morpeth made.an — 
rable speech; in the course of which he made allusion to the 
ania story of Vulcan and Venus, ‘in the following happy man- 
Those of you who have the opportunity of consulting the old — 
gends and classical mythology, are aware that among the fancied . 
“ies with which they peopled their world, one more espécially . ‘ 
‘Stegarded as the god of labor and of handcraft, Vulcan by 
‘me, who was always represented as employed ‘in huge smithies. 
( work-shops, hammering at heavy anvils, blowiug huge bellows, 
ating se and begrimmed with soot and dirt. Well, ladies 
30 
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and gentlemen, for this hard-working and swarthy-looking divinity 
they wished to pick out a wife. (Loud laughter.) And they did 
not select for him a mere drab—a person taken from the scullery 
or kitchen dresser ; but they chose for him Venus, the goddess of 
love and beauty. 


Now, ladies and gentlemen, pick out for me the moral of this 
tale, for I believe that nothing ever was invented—certainly 
nothing by the polished and brilliant imagination of the Grecian 
intellect—which has not its meaning and its moral. I have no 
doubt that all the legends of our own country—that the one even 
of your own neighborhood, the Dragon of Wantly, itself has 
some appropriate allegory and meaning, if we only knew how to 
find them out. But what is the special meaning of the marriage 
of Vulcan with Venus—of the hard-working artificer with this 
Jaughter-loving queen—of labor with beauty ? 


What is it, ladies and gentlemen, but this : That even ina 
busy hive of industry and toil like'this,. even here, upon a spot 
which is in many respects no inapt representation of the fabled 
workshop of Vulcan—even here, amid the clang of anvils, the 
noise of furnaces, and the sputtering of forges—even here, amid 
stunning sounds and sooty blackness, the mind—the untrammeled 
mind—may go forth, may pierce the dim atmosphere which is 
poised around us, may wing its way to the freer air and purer 
light which are beyond, and may allay itself with all that is most 
fair, genial, and lovely in creation. (Applause.) So, gentlemen, | 
say, your labor, your downright, hard, swarthy labor, may make 
itself the companion, the help-mate, and the husband of beauty. 
I dare say, and have reason to believe, from the inspection which 
I am able even now to command, and I have no doubt a more in- 
timate acquaintance with your wives, sisters and daughters, would 
enable me to prove, that I was not wrong in my illustration. But 
above this beauty, I say your labor may allay itself with intellec- 
tual beauty—the beauty connected with the play of fancy, with the 
achievements of art, and with the creation of genius—beauty such 
as painting fixes upon the glowing canvass—such as the sculptor 
embodies in the breathing marble—such as architecture developes 
in her stately and harmonious proportions, such as music clothes 
with the enchantment of sound. But there is a beauty of a still 
higher order, with which I feel more assured it is still open to !t 
to unite itself. I mean with moral beauty—beauty connected with 
the affections, the conscience, the heart, and the life. (Loud cheers.) 
It is most true that in the busiest and blackest of your workshops, 
in the most wearying and monotonous tasks of daily drudgery, % 
also in the very humblest of your own dwellings—by the smallest of 
your firesides—you may, one and each of you, in the zealous and 
cheerful discharge of the daily duty, in respect for the just rights, 
and in consideration for the feelings of others—in a meekness 
sobriety of spirit, and in the thousand charities and kindnesses of 
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2h DANGER gTTENDING PREGOCIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


social and domestic intercourse—even thus you may attain, and 
exhibit the moral beauty of which I have spoken—beauty beyond 
all others in degree and excellence, because in proportion as it 
can be reached it makes up the perfection of man’s nature here 
below, and is the most faithful reflection of the will of his Creator, 
(applause) and thas I close my explanation of the marriage of 
Vulcan with Venus, of labor with beauty. 





DANGER ATTENDING PRECOCIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 





: 

There can be no doubt that many a child has_ been sacrificed 
in early youth to the pride of parents, who, delighted with the in- 
tellectual activity of their children, have striven to make them 
prodigies of learning. But in these cases of early and undue em- 
ployment of the brain, inflammation ofthe hemispherical ganglion, 
or of the lining membrane of the ventricles, with serious effusion, 
has usually been the cause of either a fatal issue or of subsequent 
mental imbecility. ‘The late Mr. Deville related to me an interest- 
ing case of this kind.. 

An extremely interesting boy, of about twelve years of age, 
was brought to him for phrenological examination by a parent 
who was very proud of the intellectual endowments of his child. 
Mr. Deville gave his opinion of the boy’s character, at the same 
time cautioning the father of the dangerous course he was pur- 
suing. But the father’s reply was, “ All that other boys consi- 
dered labor and hard study are mere child’s play to him ; that his 
studies could not be hurting him, he enjoyed them so much.” 
Again Mr. Deville endeavored to save the child, but the father 
would not attend to the warning. ‘T'wo years from that time the 
father again called on Mr. Deville, and in reply to his inquiries 
after his child, the father burst into tears : his child was an idiot. 
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KNOWLEDGE. 





One of the most agreeable consequenees of knowledge is the 
respect and importance which it communicates to old age. Men 
tise in character often as they increase in years: they are ve- 
nerable from what they have acquired, and pleasing from what 
they can impart. With uneducated women when youth is gone, 
all'is gone. A woman: must talk wisely or look well. Every 
human being must put up with the coldest civility, who has neither 
the charms of youth, nor the wisdom of age. 
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LAWYERS AT A DISCOUNT. 





It appears that there are no lawyers in the British Colony of 
Honduras, except an Attorney-General, and that none others are 
permitted td exercise that vocation. An effort is now making to 
introduce a “ limited bar,” but there is so much opposition to the 
‘measure, that it will hardly succeed. A writer in the Honduras 
Observer asks : 

** What is now proposed? Why, to introduce ‘a limited bar’ 
or to fasten upon us a set of hungry lawyers, who by their briefs, 
their pleas in bar, their pleas in abatement, their declarations, their 
disclaimers, their demurrers, and redemurrers, their legal fictions, 
and their sophistry, wiil’ render that which was’ plain and simple 
complicated and obscure—prolong the decision, defeat the ends 
of justice, set neighbors who have lived*in peace at open strife, 
entail ruin upon many, do good to none but themselves, and who, 
‘after having plucked us clean, will leave us to get re-fledged as 
we. may; and Jaugh at us for our folly in having allowed them io 
ebtein a footing among us. ” 
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FIRST LOVE. 





BY A. B. MUZZEY. 





What is love? The first, the only all-pervading. Petrarch ‘and Laura. “ Love 
atches."”. Self-ubliyion indicates true love. Proofs of one’s being affected b; 
is sentiment. Shakespeare’s description of a lover. Jealousy and Timidity 

itidicaté love. Overtures. Unrequited love. Rejection of Addresses, 


af 


I use the expression at the head of this chapter, because of the 
importance I attach, not only to the sentiment im general, but es- 
pecially to its earliest development. There are those, who sneer 
at the name of love, There are many, who laugh at its mention, 
if made in sober earnestness. and yet some of these, who thus 
speak in public, do, I believe, in the secrecy of their hearts, be- 
lieve in, aye, reverence, it, as one of the most sacred impulses of 
our nature. Because we have witnessed, or read of, a silly senti- 
mentalism, that affected its character, let us not straightway ques- 
tion the possibility of its existence in any one. 

Nor would I encourage: the little girl in musing over novels, or 
listening to talk on this subject, until she dreams herself in love. 
There is indeed little danger of this where friends have not made 
ita theme for. perpetual inuendos and jests, but:spoken frankly, 
simply, and seriously of it, as a reality in human experience. She, 
who-finds:herself-tending to foolish imaginings on this subiect, has 
but.to,employ her mind constantly, and preserve “her health ™ 
soundness; and the illusion will be dispelled. : : Bar | Mes 

, But what.isJove 2 Shall.we take the description of it given by 
the master poet of:our nature, who tellsrusithat: oc 9) 62 8S 
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“ Love with the motion of all elements, 
Courses as swift as thought in every power ; 
And gives to every power a double power, 
Above their functions and their offices ? ” 


jt may be thus mighty in its sway over some hearts ; but not al- 
ways are its intercourses so “‘wift.” The affections of some 
“tremble, like a leaf, at every breath of love ; while others, like 
the ocean, are moved only by the breath of a storm.” Yet in all, 
its approach causes great changes in the character, and usually 
alters the entiré complexion of life. Where the individual has 
enjoyed great mental culture, it brings in its train increased 
hazards ; and in not a few hearts, its imvolutions are strangely 
complex, and its abysses of fearful depth. 

I am one of those who believe, that in strict truth, the first love 
is the only real, all -pervading affection. There are other senti- 
ments, on which the marriage relation may be founded with fair 
and reasonable hopes of an happy result. But no one can love 
two individuals, simultaneously or successively, with equal strength. 
There is a fervor, in the freshness of the heart’s first gift, that no 
second o¢casion can quicken. Petrarch could never have found 
another Laura. ‘Though he was love at first sight, it endured 
until twenty-one years had terminated the life of its object. Our 
earliest manners, tones of voice, and expression of countenance, 
endure the longest. So does the stamp of love’s seal, when new, 
outshine every subsequent impression. Hence the importance of 
bestowing this primal treasure with wisdom. Where all of this 
life, and all of the future is at stake, wary should be our steps, and 
well pondered our decisions. 

We hear much of “love-matches.’’ Weak transactions, but 
the foam of love’s great deep, are many of these matches. Still 
there is such thing as marriage based on spontaneous love. It 
may oceur at a chance meeting, not, I allow to be consummated 
without the revision of calm judgment, but still the fruit of a mo- 
ment’s impression. ‘There is a kind of love, which is not natural, 
impulsive, and cordial, but the result of an unnatural predisposi- 
tion, and an inflamed and diseased imagination. None the less 
is there an up-welling, genuine affection, that for the time, com- 
mands and absorbs woman’s entire being. It is possible that 
what is treated here as a jest, and there, as a matter of skepticism, 
may exist in some true hearts, suddenly conceived, yet persevered 
in, and permanent. 

Some marry for money, others for beauty, for intelligence, or 
rank, or family, or fancy ; there are those who marry for love. We 
have known females, who venerated tle object of their affection so 
completely, as to mourn sincerely their own unworthiness of, and. 
regard themselves as a simple gift of God to so good aman. Where 
one sees this beautiful self-oblivion, can he be a true philosopher, 
and assign any ‘cause’ for it, save the existence of genuine love ? 
She, who unites to this passion a provident self-possession, who is 
cilm, ds she is ‘Keenly ‘susceptible, will enter the marriage relation 
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with the happiest omens of joy, and ever-growing success, in every 
coming duty. 

After these preliminary remarks, it will be expected that I should 
give a sketch of the tokens and proofs of one’s being under the 
influence of this sentiment. It. occasions, on its approach, im. 
portant changes in the feelings“and character, such as no one ey. 
periences without being sensible of their occurrence, although, so 
close is the resemblance between love and the effects of a warm 
imagination, that one may fancy herself in love, when she really 
is not. It wakes emotions and sympathies never before awakened 
and lying deep in our nature. No writer has described its signs 
and effects so minutely as Shakespeare. If we may believe him, 
it is not always marked by deliberation, and entire self-posses- 
sion : 

“Tf thon rememberest net the slight st folly 
That ever love did make thee run into, 
Thou hast not loved : 

Gyr it thou hast not sat, as I do now, 
Wearying thy hearer in thy mistress’ praise, 
Thon hast vot leved. 

Qr if thea bast pot broke from company, 
Abruptly, as my passton now wakes me, 
Toon hast not leved.” 


Love makes the hours, when its object is absent, long and dreary. 
it renders even the contemplation of the preferred one more 
agreeable than the society of others. A prepossession for a parti- 
cular individual usually makes one jealous of attentions bestowed 
by him on other persons. I once heard a gentleman remark, 
that it was this jealousy, which first convinced him that he was in 
love. You cannot open your lips to speak against him, who has 
impressed your heart. You will inwardly, although not probably 
in words, defend him from the attacks of others. To blush and 
falter under such circumstances would indicate love, much more 
surely than open professions. 

Were the question put by yourself ‘‘ Do I love this person!” 
the first reply,—that of timidity and doubt,—would be, “ no.” 
Still for no consideration could you rest an hour in that conclusion. 
Unstaid in all motions else, there would be one fixed object, 


“ The constant image of the creature 
That is loved.” 


Should Overtures be made by a gentleman, it requires great de- 
licacy to treat them aright. Are you decided in the determine 
tion to accept them, let your reply be prompt. It is ungenerous 
to trifle with the feelings of another, when in your power. Perhaps 
you need advice. Those entitled to your first regard, on this sub 
ject, are your parents. Reserve at this period causes many Ul 
happy mistakes. A word of information, a hint from so trueé 
friend as a mother, may confirm your undecided purpose, or lead 
you at once to abandon it. Let it not be your fault, if you do no! 
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enjoy the benefit of such valuable counsel. Suppose your parents 
object to the connection, when your heart is interested, and 
judgment approves your affection. There are examples of noble: 
self-denial under these circumstances. Cases there are, too, in 
which health, peace of»mind, and even life, have been the forfeit 
paid for compliance with such = I believe it right, where the 
opposition is evidently unreasonable, that a young lady should obey 
the promptings of her own heart. Gretna Green, if it have wit- 
nessed the union of some unprincipled fugitives from home, has 
seen others joined in a true and sacred bond. Is not such a resort 
better than to hang, or suffocate ones-self, as is so often done in 
France by thwarted lovers? The instances that justify this pro- 
cedure may be very rare, yet surely it is better to follow nature’s 
holiest law, than to drag out a lingering life of martyrdom, as 
thousands have done, to gratify what the world knew to be but a 
whim of an ambitious father, or a capricious mother. When 
conscience approves the step, let it befirmly taken. If the blessing 
of God can be invoked upon it, them is it right. 

Another event may occur. The offering of the heart may: prove 
unrequited. She, who has poured forth the fulness of her affec- 
tions, meets a chilling repulse. Perhaps it is instant ; or there 
may be intimations of a favorable regard that shall fan, and keep 
alive, a hope. That hope is at length totally crushed. How is 
one to demean herself, under this severe trial ? Let her cherish 
no resentment. This will but aggravate her sufferings and ex- 
pose her to contempt. Neither should she dwell morbidly on her 
fate, and nurse in her bosom the’ seeds of consumption. Rather 
let the whole energy of her soul be given to banish the occurrence 
from her thoughts, and let her seek relief from the Source of al) 
solace. 

The task of extinguishing our affection for an individual, volun- 
tarily,is never an easy one. They, who are called by circum- 
stances to this effort, should know that it can usually be effected 
only by a resolute purpose, and by a force of exertion which, to 
those of strong feelings, seems almost to rend the spirit in twain. 
Yet so it must be. As a lady has well remarked—“ to a frank 
and ardent nature,” and such usually have this sex, “ reasoning 
on love is a useless pastime ;—it can be overcome only by an 
effort strong as the whirlwind, such as uproots the young and vi- 
gorous oak, in its bright leafing time. Woman’s warm nature 
must cast it far away at once, though death were in. the parting.” 

You may feel it a duty to reject the offers of a suitor. In this 
case, let your decision be communicated in such a manner as to 
spare the feelings of him, who cannot but be mortified, if not 
humbled, by your decision. How can she maintain a clear con- 
science, or even a sense of honor, who exposes a gentleman, 
under these circumstances, to the derision of the public 7 Let no 
one share the secret, beyond the precincts of your own family. Re- 
turn all letters, and leave no evidence of the disappointment of 
your friend, where it may be discovered. 
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She, who conducts thus kindly and wisely, will retain still a 
respect for her suitor. If she lose his friendship, of alienate him 
entirely from her regard, it is sufficient proof that there was some- 
thing wrong, either in the spirit, or the manner, of her refusal, 

Why should one sink in your estimation, for an event unex- 
pected on his part, and for whichvhe had seen nothing in your 
previous deportment, perhaps, toprepare him ? Let your conduct 
be judicious, and then, should he address himself to another lady, 
she will not indeed have his first love, yet, unless greatly preju- 
diced by the fact of his previous rejection, she may accept his 
addresses, and be united to him, with the fair hope of a happy life, 
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For some three months past, the Miscellany has been published from the [5th ty 
the 20th instead of the first of the month. This delay has been on account of the 
sickness of the Editor. Iam happy to inform my readers that I now enjoy good 
health, and expect hereafter to pnblish the Miscellany from the 1st to the 10th of 
each month. I am now reprinting No. 1 of the Dollar Miscellany, and No. 1 and 2 
of the 50 Cents Miscellany, so that, all who have not had the back Numbers, will 
soon be supplied. The 50 Cent subscribers will recollect that they are getting two 
Nos. in one, so that their year will close in December instead of March. I am glad 
to be able to inform you, my readers, that the Miscellany is enjoying great pros- 
perity Circumstances for several months past have been very unfavorable. The 
‘Cholera during the summer, and myown sickness in the fall, have been against me— 
yet, under these circumstances, the subscription of the Miscellany has been rapid- 
ly increasing ; I find a universal satisfaction among subscribers in the Dollar Mis- 
cellany. Since the enlargement of the Miscellany, I have increased the circulation 
more in a month than in three months before ; subscribers are coming in from all 
quarters of the West. The friends of a sound and healthy literature will rejoice 
to know that a Periodical like the Miscellany, is receiving so liberal support. Every 
friend of humanity should take an active part in the circulatron of intellectual and 
moral reading. If professed christians had done their duty in this matter, our 
country would not be flooded, as it now is, with light, trashy and immoral reading, 
This is a reading age; the advantages for education are such that most young 
people acquire reading habits,-these habits when formed, demand indulgence, and 
if they are not kept supplied with interesting ard useful matter they will furnish 
themselves in most cases, with that kind of reading everywhere sold, which is just 
corrupt enough to satisfy the imagination and desires of an unrenewed heart. Will 
not the lovers of virtue be energetic in the circulation of a monthly like the Mis- 
¢ellany, which is calculated to inspire in the youth a desire for lofty deeds, 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 





BY A. B. MUZZY. 





‘he term Lady. ts various significations. Hew should woman be educated, As 
» Humaa Being. For a Peculiar Sphere. The Persian Women. Uindou Duc- 
trine. Temperament and Susceptibilities. Madame De Stael’s Opinion. La- 
fluence. Remark of Ca.o. Isabella's Influence. Should receive the Best Edu- 
eation. The Whole Nature to be Developed. Wordworth’s Deseription. The 
Future. To be Educated partly in Public. Good Intellectual training. .Imparts 
Vigor. Good Taste. Knowledge. Secures good Memat Habits. 1+ Prnetival. 
Qualifies fur Every Station. Inspires Virtue. Madame Neckar’s View. Mes. 
Jameson’, Conversation, an Art. Speak from your vuwn Mind and Heurt ; of 
Principles, not Persons. Make Frienlships Improving. Lutimacies of the Schvol- 
rom  Self-aducation at Home, audin Private. Reading. Meditativn, Extract 
frum Coleridge. 


The prophet Isaiah, when:predicting the fate that awaited the 
renowned Babylon, uses the following striking expression: ‘“* And 
thou saidst, I siiall be a lady forever ; so that thou didst not lay 
ihese things to thy heart, neither didst remember the latter end of 
it.” The term lady, here employed in: personifying a prospereus 
city, is one of various significations. Its etymology is Saxon, it 
being derived from a word meaning “ loaf-giver ;’” which refers 
to the custom of females distributing bread among retainers, after 
the feasts which were held in the halls of barons. In later pe- 
riods it has been used, under monarchical governments, to de- 
signate women of rank, the wives of knights,, and the daughters 
of earls. It is used by the apostle John as a title of honor: “‘ The 
elder unto the elect lady and her children.” We find it employed 
by the prophet in still another sense, that of dominion and power : 
“Thou shalt no more be called lady of kingdoms.” In our 
modern use ef it, there is perlraps a union of these two significa- 
tions. I shall be a lady forever, would be now understood to 
wean, “I shall be always an object of supreme attention, and of 
honor. To me will also belong all power, so that I can command 
¥ services of whom I will,-and be free myself from al] care and 
ellort.” 


Before proceeding to my maim topic, let me premise, that the 
word woman is, ia my judgment, an honorable appellation : and 
that, under our republican institutions especially, it should be _re- 
girded as no ordinary praise, to say of a female, she isa true 
woman. Better, far better aspire to deserve this name, than to 
repose indolently on a rank and a title deduced from monarchies, 
to say to thyself, “ I shall be a lady forever.’ But our present 
‘ssociations with the term lady being such as they are, and so 
Hany in every condition being jealous ef their clains as ladies, 
imi compelled ta adopt that appellation in order to guard against 
“T1008 muusapprehensions. . 

Having spoken already of the capacities of this sex, and said 
‘tuxluag also of their Influence, we are now preprred t~ answei 
Me great questions. “ Flow should woman be educated!) Uncen 
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what training should she be placed? and what is the End of he, 
tuition ?” 

First, I reply, she should be educated as a Human Being, pos. 
sessed in common with man, of an intelligent, moral, and spiri. 
tual nature. Christianity recognizes no distinction of the sexes 
so far as the broad principles of piety and virtue are concerned. 
Both are endowed with the same conscience. ‘T'o each is allotted 
the same sphere of discipline ; and unto both is the gospel of 
Christ, in its solemn appeals, its sacred encouragements, hopes 
and promises, and its fearful sanctions, alike addressed. 

Contemplate this holy companionship, and how insignificant 
seem those barriers raised between the two sexes, in some ages 
and countries, by the pride, the caprice, and the despotism, of 
man. Are we destined to a common moral tribunal? Pitiful js 
his spirit, who, for any fancied or real, outward advantages, shal! 
here and now, with the ancient philosopher, “* thank God that he 
was born a man, and not a woman,” And contracted or mis- 
judging must she be, who allows herself, even in the secrecy of 
her heart, to look on one of the opposite sex with the murmur, 
“‘ © that Heaven had made mesucha man.” In all that is noblest, 
purest, divinest, thou art a man. Defile not thy spirit with in- 
vidious prayers. Thank God that thou dost share with man al 
that dignifies him, all that is worthy the high aspirations of immor- 
tality Educate thyself as a human heing ; unfold the godlike powers, 
which are thy joint possession with man ; prize and improve thy 
blessed partnership in the bequest of Jesus, and thou shalt rejoice 
evermore. 

Nor is this view at variance with the position that to woman is 
assigned a peculiar sphere of duty and action. Her gifts differ, in 
some important respects, from those of man. Her station and re- 
lations in life are not his. 

A second point then is this, that she should be so educated a 
to know her appropriate sphere. There are two errors in this 
respect, which she is liable to commit. She may undervalue her bour 
capacities, and imagine, that being able to acquire or perform undi 
little, nothing need be attempted; or that her influence is trifling will | 
that she he!ps few and harms less. and therefore, whether she be ledge 


ignorant or learned is of no consequence. Or she may pass toget 
the opposite extreme, and believe herself all-competent, qualified Le 
by nature to cope man in every situation. This view will lex Is it t 
her to se'f-s tisfiction, and of course prove unfriendly to her mor! whicl 
character, and to her spiritual culture. ‘The affectation that his learfi 
sometimes accompinied learning in females, has led not a fe social 
men to abhor the very name of a “literary lady.” well-} 

A good education will so expand her mind and mature be Roma 
judgment, as to rescue her from the dangers of these fatal extreme Roma: 
A refined intellect will not consent, with the women of Pers, politic, 
to dwell in the harem ; nor subscribe to the Hiadoo doctrine, 1"! Colum 
“the female who can read or write, is disqualified for domest Isabell 


. " ° ee : . s hes 
life, and is the heir of misfortunes.” Neither will such 4 bestoyy 
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aspire to the baubles of office, pant to join in harangues to the 
crowd, or to compete with man at the ballot-box. 

Woman has rights ; but how shall she truly understand them ? 

Not through ignorance, not by being half-educated, or miseducated. 
It can be only through a liberal culture of all her faculties, ‘So 
trained, she will ever bear in mind “ that knowledge is not to 
elevate her above her station, nor to excuse her from the discharge 
of its most trifling duties. It is to teach her to know her place, 
and her functions, to make her content with the one, and willing 
to fulfil the other. It is to render her more useful, more humble, 
more happy.” - 
“ Such a woman will not seek distinction, and therefore she 
will not meet with dissappointment. She will not be dependent on 
the world, and thus she will avoid its vexations. She will be happy 
in the fulfilment of religious and domestic duty, and in the profi- 
table employment of her time.” | 


Woman should be educated according to her Constitutional 
Temperament and Susceptibilities. If, im any respect, her en- 
dowments be, as they certainly are, superior to those of man, then 
let there be but a secondary degree of culture given to these facul- 
ties. Has she naturally a nicer perception of beauty, or propriety, 
amore correct taste than man, then donot bestow your chief care 
on the development of this quality. Is she less gifted with strength 
of intellect, with calmness, or comprehensive understanding than 
man, employ the greater efforts to supply this defect. Let the 
solid preponderate over the merely ornamental. Plant not the 
pliant osier, but the firmer elm.  Instil principles of reasoning, and 
fourm habits of connected thought. Is she rich in imagination? 
Madam de Stael tells us she is, that this is the chief of her facul- 
ties, and that “‘ her sentiments are troubled by her fancies, and 
her actions dependent on her illusions.” if this be so, then 
strengthen her judgment. Does she love God, inspire her with a 
boundiess philanthropy. Thus will she be a true companion and 
undisputed equal of man. Excitableness and acute sensibility 
will be beautifully tempered in her by the spirit of sound know- 
ledge and good sense. ‘he whole character shall be fitly framed 
together in Christ and in life. 


Let the education of woman be commensurate with her influence. 
Is it true that, in complexion of social life, she is mistress of that 
which decides its hues? Then let her be trained to wield this 
fearful power with skill, with principle, and for the salvation of 
social man. Does she sometimes bear the sceptre of a nation’s 
well-being in her hand? Cato said of his countrymen, “ The 
Romans govern the world, but it is the women that govern the 
Romans.” The discovery of this very continent testifies to the 
political influence of woman. Who favored the bold genius of 
Columbus? Do you say Ferdinand of Spain? I answer, it was 
Isabella prompting her partner to the patronage he so reluctantly 
vestowed. Tier influence unexerted, the Genoese mariner had 
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never worn the laurel that now graces his brow. Will you leaye 
this all-potent being illiterate, to rear sons debased by ignorance 
and to become dupes of the demagogue ? 

Look at the Domestic circle. Not more surely does the empress 
of night illuminate and beautify the whole canopy of heaven, than 
does woman, if educated aright, irradiate, and give its fairest tints 
to, her own fireside. To leave her uncultivated, a victim to 
ignorance, prejudice, and the vices they entail, is to take home to 
our own bosoms a brood that will inflict pangs sharper than death, 
For the love and honor ef our homes, let us encourage the most 


liberal culture of the female mind. 


A more general diffusion. of the privileges now enjoyed by a ¢ 
few only, would prevent the envy of others, no less than the vani- ¢ 
ty of the favored ones. It would assimilate the tastes, and mu- n 

“tiply the sympathies, of the sexes ; it would repress the arrogant f 
sense of superiority in man, and convince him that woman was a 
neither made for a household drudge, nor yet for an education of “ 
mere show and accomplishment. ‘The useful would be seen to th 
benefit her at least as much as man. gC 

Some are fearful that women may become too learned, that they . 
will then be discontent with their ordinary occupations, and become ye 
tinged with “ blue,’ and lose their native simplicity. Such 
should recollect that it is ‘‘ shallow draughts” of knowledge, whicl ed 
“intoxicate the brain.” A truly learned person seldom affects of 
superiority to others, or gives himself airs. I know of no better led 
security against the tyranny of fashion, against caprice, enrui, and Co 
the languishments of indolence, than a well stored mind. She Cx 
who best comprehends her nature and relations, will usually best hav 
adorn any and every sphere in which Providence may place her. os 

I am led here to say, that if a distinction must exist in the rus 
education of the sexes, that, which is deemed the weaker, should 
receive the best. Is it not palpably unjust to assign woman a low 
rank in the scale of intellect, when we do nothing to elevate her 
to an equality in this respect with man? Why educate the gir! 
only in the graces of learning, while you give the boy tasks which 
try his utmost power! Are accomplishments all she needs to place 
her on a level with man? Yet how often do we see her Or 

“Bred only , ? 7 i . af be le 

* ** * * #* * to sing, to dance, Pensa 

To dress, and troule the tongue, an rol] the eye.” = 

Who « 

Give her facilities for the full culture of her understanding a4 learni 
the highest faculties of her soul, and if she then fail, with more to des 
reason may you repeat the taunt about her mental inferiority a less, 
man. for the 
This leads to the remark, that female education should embrace treligi 
our whole nature, and not one portion of it. Why sacrifice the heaven 
body to the improvement of the mind? It is a melancholy spe er 


tacle to witness the pale countenances and attenuated fo ms ” 
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many youth of this sex, as they issue from the school-room. How 
long shall consumption prey on so many at this age? When will 
American females imitate those of our fatherland, where sickness 
among this sex is almost as rare as perfect health is in our own 
country ? ' 

And why should the Moral powers be neglected as they are, and 
their culture postponed to that of the intellect? For manifold rea- 
sons these faculties should be simultaneously developed. The 
best interests of the mind demand it. Increase the.moral energies, 
and you strengthen the intellect. Vice does not more corrupt the 
soul, than it darkens the judgment. A pure heart is a well-spring 
of clear thought. Again virtue promotes mental composure. It 
confers inward peace; it sectires ‘that tranquillity, without which 
no sciente can be successfully pursued. Sin disturbs the reason. 
Putting evil for good leads one to substitute error in general for 
truth. Nero was said to be as deficient in taste, as he was cruel 
and wicked. The imagination of a profligate cannot be other 
than depraved. And*then, as regards the great objects of life, do 
good, and you perveive these with more and more clearness. ‘Thus 
is “light” always “sown ‘to the righteous.” Live in’God, and 
you enjoy a perpetual sunshine. 

Earnestly, therefore would I’plead with all occupied in female 
education, that while they encourage the study of the’philosophy 
of life, they join with it the practice of its duties. Let know- 
ledge be the herald of goodness. ‘Let intellectual improvement 
conduct 'to active virtue, and sincere piety. Unite with literary 
excellence a‘devotion ‘to home, to charity, to faith and‘prayer. 1 
have now in mind a picture of moral purity surmounting skill im 
the divine tones of music, and ‘the exercises of'the pencil and the 
brush.—Virtuous maiden, 


“Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer ; 
A face with gladness overspread ! 
Soft smiles, by haman’' kindness bred ! 
And heavenliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays.” 


Of what avail indeed is the best literary education, if the heart 
be left barren and dead? Can any degree of knowledge com- 
pensate for a selfish spirit? Let envy, pride. jealousy, vanity, be 
nurtured by the studies that engage the mind of a young lady, and 
who can rejoice at her intelectual progress? Better have less 
learning, less mental power, than increase these possessions only 
to desecrate them inthe service of iniquity. Ignorance is always 
aless evil than guilt. No amount of literary acquisitions can atone 
for the want of a spiritual mind, for frivolity, heartlessness, and 
religion. Let then the desire to be useful, to be holy and 
heavenly, crown and consecrate the education of woman. Let he: 


pre on wisdom and learning, and “ Jay all these things to her 
art.”’ 
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Female culture should always have reference to the Future.’ It 
should lead to a remembrance of the “ latter end” of life’s course. 
How much has been done, in this work, for the present, for show 
and effect. Instead of rearing a thorough edifice, of sound mate. 
rials, and on a firm foundation, the endeavor has too often been to 
build up in aday a specious structure. So has it been, that 
when, the storms of life came on, the moral building was rocked 
by the winds, the rains pierced its thin covering ; it rested on the 
sand ; it fell, and great was its fall. 


Here is a young school-girl. What is to be her situation on 
arriving at womanhood? Must she assume responsible stations! 
Have we here the germ of the conjugal tie, and the elements of 
maternal influence? How then can we forget these relations, and 
train a being fit only to bask in the beams of praise? Let nat this 
‘be. Address now the same motives as you must in subsequent 
years. Ifthere must then be self-denial, toil, and care, for the 
love of humanity, leave not the young heart, at this stage, to be- 
come steeped in selfishness. Let the glory of God and the good 
of man become now solemn and effective considerations. 

We come here to speak naturally of the Place, the theatre, on 
which the young female must be educated. 

It is to be done partly in public, at the schools instituted for 
this purpose. But I do not design to enter the halls of science 
and literature. I would rather, adverting here to the conclusion 
of her studies, confine myself to the use which a young lady should 
make of the education she has received at school. The advan- 
tages, now enjoyed by the youth of our land for mental culture, 
are rare. Parents are solicitous that their children should spend 
much time at the seats of learning. The daughters are receiving 
a far higher intellectual training than their mothers enjoyed. But 
is this alla sure good? Have the thousand rivulets of learning 
that now flow fast by our homes, sprung all from a chrysta! fount! 
Do they, in a word,—for that is the test question,—so penetrate 
the life and soul of the young, as to give them solid, practical ex- 
cellence? I fear not. 


Much is said about “finishing the education.” And finished, 


in one sense, is that of many females in this age For, between essay: 
their school culture and their subsequent character, there is a tion t 
little connection as between the body and its dress. The school- great! 
room is left, and the garment, so beautiful to the eye, falls at once Stu 
off. Into the centre and essence of the individual’s being, the the gi 


permanent character, nothing has passed. The books once 
stuidied are gladly thrown aside. Not a single motive is felt, to 
press forward in the noble work of self-education .Languages have 
beén learned ; but their great object, as keys to the study of 
foreign literatures, is left unanswered. History is a dull theme; 
philosophy is merged in the newest novel ; dress and gossip, ! 
little fancy needle-work, and a world of castle-building,—Oh ! it 
sad ; it is humiliatating ; would to God it were false. I speak 
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the wise, judge ye, and say if the picture has not some counter- 
part within your personal knowledge. 

But how should the young lady improve the literary privileges 
of her early days? Let her not depend on the reputation of the 
teacher who instructed her, nor of the school, high though it be, 
which she last attended ; nor yet again on the branches she has 
studied, however numerous or unusual they are. It.is her own 
efforts, the attention, the application, and the intellectual toil she 

assed through, on which alone she may reflect with satisfaction. 
What effect did all these studies produce on her mind? Is the 
tree laden with fruits, or did the profusion of blossoms fall barren 
to the earth ? ; 

Among the results of a good intellectual training is this ; it gives 
vigor to all the powers of the mind. Memory is cultivated, but 
not at the expense of the understanding. Female pupils often 
shine in those branches which depend on mere memory, while 
they fail in those which task the reason. Geography and history 
are their delight ; mathematics and metaphysics, their aversion. 
This should not be. 

Woman is exposed, by her habitual seclusion, to many narrow- 
ing influences. She has little of that severe discipline of the mind 
to which man is daily subjected. His intercourse with the world. 
is more extensive. His whole life is a school for the intellect, 
while she is restricted, to a great degree, within the limits of home. 
Her duties consist much of details; and smal] subjects engender 
contracted views. ‘Therefore should her early days be devoted to 
studies that, in after life, will serve to counteract this evil tendency. 
It should be made a matter of principle with teachers and parents, 
and the pupil must, of course, co-operate in their plan,—to en- 
lage her mental vision, to fortify her intellect against limited 
notions, and to strengthen her judgment. The atmosphere of the 
fireside is often close and oppressive ; let herin her youth, breathe 
the free air of heaven. So will her mental constitution be invi- 
gorated and prepared for all coming duty. 

If! may venture to recommend one study in particular, for its 
invigorating influence, I would name the practice of frequent com- 
position. She who writes daily, whether it be in her journal, or 
essays on indifferent subjects, or even good letters, will, in addi- 
tion to many other benefits of this practice, strengthen in herself 
greatly the habit of connected and profitable thought. 

Study should form intellectual Tastes. To what purpose has 
the girl been placed all these years at school, if, when her privi- 
leges terminate, she has no fondness for study? Why lead her 
through the pleasant fields of learning, if, at the close of her walk, 
the is to possess no relish for these scenes? She has drank at 
“the wells of English undefiled,” and shall she now turn aside 
ind imbibe the turbid waters of a corrupt and corrupting litera- 
ture? Alas ! that she should now prefer fiction and folly to the 
healthful writings of wise men. Deplorable is it, that her past 

ns of instruction, so many and so faithful, must now, by her: 
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own indolence:or pervereion, prove to have fallen on her ear, like 
snaw-flakes that melt on the ocean. 

Another office of education gt school is to impart Knowledge. 
Tt ha®Xcen said that a woman must possess either beauty or know. 
ledge to commend her to favorable notice in the world. The 


former is the rare gift of mature ; while the latter may be always 


acquired. John Wilkes, who was as famous for his ugly face as 
being universally popular in society, on being asked the secret of 
his popularity, answered, ‘that “‘ it took him but five minutes to 
talk away his fece.” What a talisman might every young woman 
thus bear with her into society, would she early cultivate and store 
her mind. How should it be, that she who has spent years over 
grammar, cannot now write a letter to a friend without violating 
its fundamental principles? I have read of one, who, when at a 
loss how to spell a word, put a dash under the doubtful letters, 
that if wrong, they mignt pass for a jest. Miserable subterfuge! 
What better is it to pass the most precious period of life in a school 
room, if such be the fruits, than to live uneducated and ignorant! 
Those are indeed the truly and unpardonably ignorant, who leave 
their duties with no accurate knowledge. ‘Better is her lot, who 
was constrained to give her whole youth to manual labor, if she 
have a thirst for knowledge, and devoteher leisure frugally to 
profitable reading. 

The young lady should not finish her school occupations withou: 
securing good Habits of mind. Let her carry through life her 
present mental discipline. duet her accustom herself, af she:read 
a book, to review and give an account to herself of its contents. 
Is she listening to a discourse? What a valuable means may it 
be made of intellectual improvement. Let her reflect on each 
topic, and on the order, the arrangement and connection, of the 
whole. After listening to an interesting conversation, let her re 
call, and strive to impress on her mind, every useful thought that 
was advanced. Indeed, her whole earthly experience may be so 
improved as to be a continual seminary of self-instruction and 
mental advancement. How infinitely better is at thus.to construct 
a firm bridge across the entire river of life, than to trust to the 
frail bonds of ice, the work of a night, and to be dissolved before 
the next meridian sun. 

This leads me to say that female education should be of a Prac- 
tical description. ‘he girl is destined to be a house-keeper, and 
yet she is, perhaps, doing almost nothing to prepare herself for 
that station. She thinks a knowledge of house-wifery comes by 
instinct ; and so it is that she cares more for her French and for her 
piano chan for those studies which would fit her for domestic duty. 
But in-vain do this sex receive high degrees of culture, if they a 
still unable to apply their knowledge to any useful purpose. Why 
train the mind so sedulously, if it prove in the end but a leaden 
instrument, too flexible for service? Every woman should be 
trained for a variety of situations. Let her be educated for self- 
subsistence. What a miserable creature is she, if incompetent 
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obtain her own livelikood. That she is now placed in independent. 
circumstanoes, affords no assurance that she will be always thus 
situated. Can any one forget the fearful reverses of fortune, es- 
pecially in this land of pecuniary adventure and adversity? A 
lady, who had-once rode in her own carriage, and lived in Eastern 
splendor, was seen, not long sinee, seated in Broadway, New 
York, selling nuts tothe passengers. ‘Talk we of independence! 
Who are free-from bordage to others, and slavery-to time and cir- 
cumstance, but those who cannot earn their own subsistence? 

Among the causes for gratitude, that woman now has, not the 
least is the circumstance that new avenues-for female industry are 
constantly opening in this age. ‘To some one at least of these, 
should every young lady direct her attention. No one should be 
entirely unskilled as a teacher, a housewife, and above all, in the 
use of a needle. 

But let it not*be imagined that I advocate the education of fe- 
males for any one station or class of circumstances. Let her who 
is prepared to support ‘herself by toil, either mental or manual, be 
also qualified, -should ‘Providence elevate her in life, to grace the 
highest ~social and imtellectual circles. If there have been any 
single error in the training of this sex, more prominent than all 
others, it has been this, that they were prepared for:orie station, or 
for one event only, and that every influence was deemed quite un- 
important, save those which tended to qualify them for that station 
or relation alone. 

But it was not surely for marriage alone thatGod ‘fashioned this 
associate and moral equal of man. Neither was it for high life, 
or low life, or middling stations, for-east, west, north, or south, 
that she was made in the sacred image of her Creator. For all 
these circumstances, if Providence so appoint, should she be pre- 
pared. In one word, her whole nature, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, should be fully develeped.; then is she truly educated. 

Especially should the school-room give personal Virtue. It 
should-train the conscience, the heart and its affections aright, and 
guide to consistency of character. ‘‘ Want of perseverance,” says 
Madam Necker, “is the great fault of woman, in every thing, 
morals, attention to health, friendship, &c.” Her intellect is cul- 
tivated too exclusively, in our times. It is to be feared that her 
education now gives her little moral energy. This is a grievous 
error. Instead of being more.frail in body, and less firm in mind, 
or thorough in morals and -piety, than in past ages, she should be 
endowed with new force of character. Amid the increased dan- 
gers of society, what is to protect her, and lift her from feebleness 
and degradation, if not personal character? Man is to be edu- 
cated for avigorous encounter with the world; in him the stronger 
qualities, tempered by sensibility and affection, should predominate. 
Woman should be prepared to co-operate with him in the station 
he may fill, not openly and directly, but by a wise, gentle, and 
steady, domestic influence. In her, love should be the ruling star ; 
but that love will avail him comparatively little, unless joined to a 
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well trained intellect, a cultivated mind, and sound judgment, 
Amid the darkness, and tempestuousness, and growimy perils of 
these latter ages, she should be a Pharos-tower, giving light and life 
to tempted man. If her moral culture do not correspond to her 
literary acquirements, they will prove but dangerous weapons in 
the hand of the lawless. Catharine de Medici was renowned, like 
her family, for talent and learning. She possessed unbounded jp. 
fluence over her son, the prince. But the horrid massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, the work of her spirit, is sufficient to render her 
name as infamous as it is distingnished. Let the intellect of this 
sex continue to be highly cultivated. But let 


“ such respect 
To woman’s noiseless duties sweetly blend 
And temper those high gifts, that every heart 
That fears their splendor, Joves their goodness too.” 


Mrs. Jameson inquires, and very properly, whether “ where 
woman is idle and useless by privilege of her sex, a divinity, and 
an idol, a victim, or a toy, her position is not quite as lamentable, 
as false, as injurious to herself, and to all social progress, as where 
she is the drudge, slave and possession of man?”’ 

Another scene for the education of woman lies in circles for 
Conversation. This is a pre-eminent means, not only of pleasure, 
but of improvement. It is a quickener of the intellect, a purifier 
of the affections, and an instrument of heightening our spiritual 
aspirations. I doubt whether woman especially is not more in- 
debted to this, than to all her other facilities, for mental and moral 
advancement. 

But how shall it be made conducive to the highest possible 
good? It must be studied, as an art. A girl may as easily be 
taught to converse well, as to recite lessons in philosophy. Per- 
sons differ, in this talent, it is true, as regards fluency ; but this is 
by no means essential to useful conversation. Good sense, a res- 
pectable education, and a pure heart, are the great requisitions. 
She who has these cannot fail, with suitable efforts, of becoming 
agreeable and edifying in her discourse. 

To give the utmost effect to your privileges in this respect, learn 
first the talent of listening to others. Never pass even a few mo 
ments with one skilled in this accomplishment, without earnest 
attention. You will thus not only gather knowledge, but observe 
how this great art may be practised. You will perceive that no 
affectation and no insincerity are needed to enable you to improve 
in this precious power. Simplicity, naturalness, a truthful air and 
manner are, indeed, more frequently the result of labor than their 
opposites. It is hard, in this world of artifice, to be perfectly 
artless. 

To educate yourself in this talent, resolve, in the outset, 
speak always from your own mind and your own heart. Nothing 
is more fatal to improvement than being the echo of other voices 
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> Let your remarks be like the gentle stream from the hill-side, 
which spreads freshness and verdure on its banks. Better say a 
simple thing of your own than a wise one purloined from your 
neighbor. Regard this great principle, and you will grow in the 
gift of conversation, and you will also keep your soul unpolluted 
by guilt. 

Adhere sacredly to the truth Avoid exaggeration, the sin of 
the young and the ardent. Rather understate than exceed the 
facts of a case. This rule will save you from the two great vices 
of social intercourse, flattery, and detraction. It is right to tell 
another precisely what we think of his merits, if done discreetly. 
But to give him a better impression of our estimate of his charac- 
ter than the truth will warrant, is, although very common, a plain 
violation of the laws of God. Adhere to the truth, and you will 
always exhibit charity in your discourse. This central luminary 
will shine on your words with a noon-tide brightness. It will dis- 
pel the mists of scandal, and beautify, and write the law of kind- 
ness on your lips. 


Speak much of principles, and little of persons. You have en- 
joyed a good education, and why should you prefer the discussion 
of such beggarly topics as dress, or the private concerns of your 
neighbor, to those noble thoughts, which learning, morals, and re- 
ligion, would always supply to your mind? Determine to carry 
with you childhood’s innocence, and angel love, and you will find 
the field of topics spread out before you an illimitable harvest of 
good fruits. 


Make your Friendships a means of intellectual and moral im- 
provement. God has graciously given us this boon, as a burnisher 
of our existence : 


“ Nature, in zeal for human amity, 
Denies or damps an undivided joy. 
» *  * — Joy is an exchange ; 
Joy flies monopolists ; 
Delight intense is taken by rebound.” 


The friendships of woman, from her being gifted with strong 
affections, exert a peculiar influence on her character and destiny. 
Therefore is it, that a young lady should choose her intimate as- 
‘oclates with care. Let it not be accident, stil] less unhallowed 
gratifications, prejudice, pride, passion, folly, which form the basis 
of this holy structure. Where our friends can be selected, they 
should be those of attainments superior to our own, of pure prin- 
“ples, and virtuous habits. 


tie pursuits of the school-room afford apportunity for forming 
ihe closest friendships. ‘The address of Helena to Hermia, is ap- 


mem to very many females who associate early in seminaries of 
ning ; 
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“ We, Hermia, 
Have with our needles created both one flower; 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 
As if our‘hands, our sides,'voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate.” 

























Let the youthful female bewarg,-in school and.everywhere, of 
hasty preferences, of taking home to her inmost confidence the 
acquaintance of a‘day. Her own character is too precious to be 
exposed in heedless traffic. Purity and love, the loftiest powers of 
our nature, not time alone, but eternity also, should.form the seal 
of her lasting friendships. 


Educate yourself at home and in private. By fireside ‘fidelity. 
the soul is expanded and our being lifted toward God. View your 
relative connections as each a Heaven-sent teacher. Incline your 
ear to-them, as if ‘through their lips an oracle uttered ‘its ‘decrees 
in your hearing. 


By your Reading, much may be accomplished toward correct- 
ing your tiste, enlarging your intellectual vision, and sanctifying 
your spirit. Form now the habit of daily reading some volume 
with reference to your.personal improvement. ‘Let no engagement 
serious y interrupt this practice. Read the writings of your own 
sex. ‘Woman takes up her pen, usually, from the promptings of 
sympathy and affection. ‘The temple she builds to literature, may 
have an altar consecrated to reason, or to imagination; but it is 
love, a high and holy love, which she inscribes on its portals. Her 
works thus not only elevate the taste but amrend the heart. 
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Woman is addicted to the eager perusal of works of fiction. | 
regard this fact as an indication of a want of her nature. Not, 
therefore, to eradicate but to control, and direct, and restrain, this 
propensity, would I make an endeavor. In the words of the afflicted 
Lady Russell, used on the anniversary of her husband’s execution, 
[ would siy, “I do not ‘content with nature, but keep her as 
nocent 1s I can.” Select only such writings of this class as some 
judicious friend has recommended. Read poetry. If it be true 
poetry, it is the twin-sister of religion. It will exalt and ennoble 
your soul. Study history. From that you will draw unfailing 
draughts of knowledge and wisdom. Be familiar with good bie 
graphy. Above.a'l, make the Word of God your constant study. 
So wil you be educated for every stage of your existence, and 
ripe clusters of virtues will adorn your life. 


But louder than those of books are the praises of Meditation. 
Reflect on your reading. Let each line raise a rivulet on the 
bosom of your being ; let there be in it no stagnant waters. 
active in mind; meditate on your daily experience, your prospects, 
your deficiencies, your progress, your hopes. Wouldst thou have 
peace in this worid, 
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“ From the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the earth ; 
And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and powerful voice, of its own birth, 
Of all sweet sounds, the life and element.” 


Wouldst thou enjoy peace in the interminable f..ture, “lay these 
things to thy heart.” Then shall thy inward beauties shine with 
afadeless refulgence. All true power shall be given thee. ‘Thou 
shalt be “a lady,” not inceed of an earthly kingdom, but of that 
high realin, boundless as thy desires, and enduring as Ged. 





THE PLEASURES OF TITE PEN.* 





“'Those ever-blooming sweets, which, from the store 
Of Nature, fair Imagination culls, 
To charm the enlivened soul.” —Akenside. 


* Poetry,” says Elizabeth Barrett, “is its own exceeding great 
reward!” and another recent writer, we believe, has something 
like the following :—‘* The love of knowledge is in itself the attain- 
ment of knowledge. Poverty and trial discourage it in vain ;— 
they seem, on the contrary, rather to accelerate its progress. It 
supplies the scarcity of time by the concentration of attention, 
and replaces comfort by self-denial.” The poverty and musfor- 
tunes of literary men have been frequently rehearsed, and the 
theme has employed eloquent pens, and enlisted the world’s sym- 
pathies. Little, however, has been attempted on the other side of 
the question. The shades of literary life have been deepened .so 
oiten as almost to have obscured whatever kights the brighter view 
of their circumstance may have exhibited. That the latter de 
exist, none can doubt, although the balance of evidence may not 
be found to be to a preponderating extent. D Israeli, it will be 
recollected, has contrived, however, to present us with two noble 
tomes mainly devoted to this topic—his last work—which he clas- 
sically entitles ‘* T'he Amenities of Litcrature,’’ upon the author- 
ity of Pliny, who styles literary pursuits in general amenitates 
studiorum, Of the admirable production referred to, it being fa- 
miliar to the reader, we shall not further speak—although we 
might well be tempted to enrich our “loose leaves’ by culling 
some of his beautiful flowers; we must therefore content cur- 
selves with a few preliminary thoughts, naturally suggested by tie 
‘usideration of that fascinating pursuit, which Pope says 


“True genius kindles, and fair fume inspires.” 


_ The intense sensations of pleasure derived from the cultivatien 
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of the intellect, are unsurpassed by any emotions of which the 
human miad is susceptible; they grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength. Aristotle distinguished the learned 
and unlearned as the living and the d a/—the former as illumed 
by a bright firmament spangled over with shining orbs of light; 
the other as immured in the murky recesses cf a subterranean 
cavern, whose unmitigated gloom is rendered impervious to the 
entrance of a single enlivening ray. 

The memorable period known as the “ dark ages” of England, 
and that succeeding it, afford a striking illustration of this fact— 
an age more prolific in instances of transcendant genius than any 
which the world has ever beheld. The giant spirits of the classic 
times seemed again to have emerged on eagle wing from the dark 
ignorance which had so long enshrouded the land. And seek we 
the evidences of the chaste and elevating pleasures superinduced 
by the heavenward flight of their genius. we need but to catch a 
glimpse of the extatic and ravishing visions of Milton’s bright 
creations. His almost superhuman powers seemed to have soared 
amid the pure empyrean, inspired with the very atmosphere of the 
celestial world. ‘The fact that, almost without exception, those 
who have espoused the literary profession, whether poor or wealthy, 
have done so irrespective alike of either condition, seems to attest 
their governing impulse to have been that of an ardent love for the 
ennobling pursuit itself. The smiles as well as the frowns of for- 
tune have ever been equally abortive in their influence over a mind 
once devoted to the pleasures of literature and science: abundant 
evidence of this being afforded by the history of many of the ear- 
lier, as well as recent writers, whose works have been bequeathed 
to us as the legacy of all time. There must be something ure 
sistibly attractive in poesy, though 
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“The cause is secret—the effect is seen.” 


How else can we account for the fact of some of her votaries, 
while incarcerated in loathsome dungeons, giving utterance to the 
sweetest strains—and, in many instances, aciually breathing ov! 
melodious numbers with their last expiring breath? Of the for- 
mer class, how many might be quoted! Marco Paulo, the Venitian pers 
traveller—the Hérodotus of the 13th century—for instance, whe, 
to beguile his gloomy hours, indited the record of his surprising 
adventures 2nd disceveries in Asia, whiie incarcerated in a prise 
at Pisa; or like Bunyan, who, in Bedford jail penned his exqv- 
site allezory of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress ;” Silvio Pellico, who, ™ 
his no less sad exile from the living world, gave birth to suc 
beautiful measures; or the nobie and heroic victims of state inte 
erance, cupidity, and mistaken zeal, whose presence have shed 3 
halo of radiance round the horrors of the Tower of London, ™ to lis 
very wails of whose dreary cells were rife with the memorials 
ill-fated genius. One of these wis the martyred Ticheborne, who, 
though he refused to connect himself with the conspiracy for ™ 
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assassination of Elizabeth, was yet doomed to yield up his life on 
the mere suspicion of his refusal being constrained, thus implying 
a degree of incipient guilt. His exquisitely pathetic ausions to 
his domestic relations, penned just prior to his execution, are al- 
most equal to any thing of their class in the language : 


“ My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of Joy is but a dish of pain, 
My crop of corn is but a field of tarcs, 
And all my gouds are but vain hopes of gain. 
The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun, 
And now | live, and now my life is done. 


“ My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung; 
The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green; 
My youth is past, and yet | am but young ; 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen; 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 
And now [ live, aud now my life is done. 


“[ sought for death, and found it in the womb, 
[ look’d for life, and yet it was a shade, 

I trod the ground, and yet it was my tomb; 
And now I die, and now [am but made,— 

The glass is full, and yet the glass is run, 

And now I live, and now my life is done.” 


These beautiful stanzas were at first erroneously ascribed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, but their true authorship has since been assigned 
tothe pen of this noble-hearted youth, who, if he wrote no others, 
has thus secured for his name the shrine of a lasting memorial. 
lt is not necessary to swell the list of the resplendent names of 
those who beguiled their sorrows and imprisonment with their pen, 
they having been already referred to ; and although the character 
of modern authorship seems to have suffered some mutation— 
books of an utilitarian caste having usurped the place of those 
lurmerly devoted to the higher fliglts of peetry and philosephy, 
yet the dove of literature is doubtless still a no Jess inherent prin- 
ciple at the present day. 

It may well be doubted. says an ingenious writer in an English 
pertedical, whether the temper of the present age permits it to en- 
joy all those refined and entrancing pleasures which pure litera- 
ture is capable of affording. ‘The popular pulse throbs with each 
varying stimulant of the moment. ‘There is little contemplative- 
hess in modern literature. Instead of the Faerie Queene, we con- 
salt the matter-of-fact Dictionarics of McCulloch—the knighthood 
ot genius yields to the aristocracy of commerce. The age of in- 
teuectual chivalry is over and gone; but its exploits remain for- 
‘ver speaking to those who, with a gentle and reverent spirit, pause 
to listen and to love. If we turn to books of elegant criticism, 
we find the like indifference in the popular taste. in an atmos- 
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_ so heavy and lowering, we ought not to be astonished to 
ehold , 
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“ Fancy’s gilded clouds decay, 
And all her gilded rainbows die away.” 

































Bishop Berkeley nobly and justly asserted the supremacy of lit. 
erature, declaring that a man who devotes his time to the pursuit 
of truth, is a better friend to mankind than the greatest statesman 
or hero, whose Jabors and exploits are confined to a small portion 
of the world; while a ray of imagination or of wisdom, may en- 
lighten the universe, and glow into remotest centuries. Much of 
its unity of purpose- has been-lost with the independence of au. 
thorship. The age of patronage had its evils, but they rarely in- 
fected the book beyond its preface: A regular trader in literary 
wares at the present day—such as some of our fecund novelists, 
French. and English—seem to aim less at writing well, than wri- 
ting much. We might refer to two prominent names which occur 
to us, as flagrant instances, but we- forbear any inwidiousness, 4. 
though such desperate cases might be the better for a little dress. 
ing. How forcibly are such writers censured by the modest ob- 
scurity with which the authorship of many of the earlier scribes 
sought to enrich their literature and language? Among these 
worthies were Selden, Sackville, Sidney and Surrey, with many 
others, whose names have vanished like their own slow-moving 
shadows upon the illuminated’ curtains, but who yet found, amidst 
a'l their poverty, privations and sorrows, their lowest resource and 
pleasure in their patient literary pursuits. The essayist from 
whom we have already quoted), thus continues : 
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“Literature has its solitary pleasures, and they are many; it 
has also its social pleasures, and they are more. The Persian 
poet, Sadi, teaches a moral in one of his pleasing apo!ogues. Two 
triends passed a summer day in a garden of roses; one satisfied 
himself with admiring their colors and inhaling their fragrance; 
the other filled his bosom with the leaves, and enjoyed at home, 
during several days, with his family, the deliciousness of the per 
fume. The first was the solitary, the second the social student 
Ife wanders among many gardens of thought, but always brings 
back some flower in his hand. Who can estimate the advantages 
that may result from this toil, and this application of it? | 

“The domestic life of virtuous genius has many delightful pic- 
tures to soothe and eagage our eyes. We like to see Richardson 
reading chapters of his novels to his listening friends in his favor- 
ite grotto; and Sterne never looks so amiable and fascinating * 
when he appears by his own fireside, with his daughter copying 
and his wife knitting. His own description is a very lively sketc#. 
Writing to a friend, September 21, 1761 :— 

“ «fam scribbling away at my T'ristran, These two volumes 
are, I think, the best I shall write as long as I live: ’tis, in fet 
tay hobby-horse, and so much am [ delighted with my Uncle To 
by’s imaginary character, that I am become an _ enthusiast. My 
Lydia helps to copy for me, and my wife knits and listens © 
veal her chapters.’ ” 
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The domestic history of the amiable Cowper, notwithstanding 
his abiding melancholy, presents us with some placid and even 
slowing pictures—when contemplated seated on his sofa, rehears- 
ing each newly constructed passage to his faithful Mary Unwin. 

‘In their method of economising time, we find a certain unifor- 
mity in the practice of authors and students of gathering up their 
spare minutes, Some writers yielding to their pleasing toils over 
the midnight lamp; others agai devoting the early dawn of day 
to the sweet and silent communings with their muse. Says the 
ingenious writer :— 


“The morning has been especially consecrated to study by the 
example of the Christian scholar. Hacket calls it, very prettily, 
and in the spirit of Cowley or Carew, the “ mother of honey dews 
and pearls which drop upon the paper from ‘the student’s pen.’’ 
The learned and excellent Bishop Jewell affords a very delightful 
specimen Of the day of an English scholar, who not only lived 
among his books but among men, He commonly rose at four 
e'clock, had private prayers at five, and attended the public ser- 
vice of the church in the cathedral at six. The remainder of the 
morning was given to study. One of his biographers has drawn 
a very interesting sketch of Jewell during the day. At meals, a 
chapter being first read, he recreated himself with scholastic wars 
between young scholars whom he entertained at his table. After 
meals his doors and ears were open to all suits and causes ; at these 
times, for the most part, he despatched all those businesses which 
either his place or others’ importunity forced upon him, making 
gun of the residue of his time for his study: About the hour of 


- 
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ad nine at might he called his servants to an account how they had 
7 spent the day, and admonished them accordingly. From this ex- 
. amination to his study, (how long it is uncertain, oftentimes after 
" mdnight,) and so to bed; whereim, after some part of an author 
at read to him by the gentlemen of his bed-chamber, commending 
- uumself to the protection of his Saviour, he took his rest.” 
res 
| But of all writers, the poet, says Washington Irving, becomes 
‘ice the most fascinated with his gentle vocation? Others may write 
‘on from the head, but he writes from the lreart, and the heart will al- 
or ways understand him. He is the faithful portrayer of Nature, 
at whose features are always the same, and always interesting. Prose 
‘ag writers are voluminous and unwieldy; their pages crowded with 
tcl. eommonplaces, and their thoughts expanded into tediousness. But 
with the true poet every thing is terse, touching and brilliant. He 
ne8 fives the choicest thoughts in the choicest language. He illus- 
act, rates thera by every thing that he sees most striking in nature and 
Ty wt. Me enriches them by pictures of human life, such as it is 
My Pasing before him. His writings, therefore, contain the spirit, 
! 


hs ram «- ‘ff . . . . 

‘e aroma, if T may use the phrase, of the age in which he lives. 

-“y are ¢askets which enclose within a small compass the wealth 

* the language—its family jewels, which are thus transmitted im 
32 
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‘of literary history. What vast valleys of dulness filled with monk- 
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a portable form to posterity. The setting may occasionally be 
antiquated, and require iow and then to be renewed, as in the 
case of Chaucer; but the brilliancy and intrinsic value of the 
gems continue unaltered. Cast a look back over the long reach 


ish legends, and academical controversies! What bogs of theo. 
logical speculations! What dreary wastes of metaphysics! Here 
and there only do we behold the heaven-illumined bards, elevated 
like beacons on their widely-separated heights, to transmit the pure 
light of poetical intelligence from age to age. 


“Thorow earth and waters deepe, 
The pen by skill doth passe ; 

And featly nyps the worldes abuse, 
And shoes us in a glasse, 

The vertu and the vice 


Of every wight alyve ; al 
The honey combe that bee doth make, bi 
Is not so sweet in hyve, 

As are the golden leves fa 

That drope from poet’s bead ; all 

Which deth surmount our common talke nie 

As farre as dross doth lead,” 7 

“ He that enlarges his curiosity after the works of nature,’ says = 
Johnson, ‘‘ demonstrably multiplies the inlets of happiness ; there- a 
fore we should cherish ardor in the pursuit of knowledge, remen- ferr 
bering that a blighted spring makes a barren year, and that the rm 
vernal flowers, however beautiful and gay, are only intended as Thi 
preparatory to autumnal fruits.” The works of genius are always mas 
full of magic; rings upon which the genii ever wait; such books, a 
in a pre-eminent sense, combine the utile et dulce. : anny 
‘ Books are not seldom talismans and spells.” There is a kind eee 
of analogy between the love of certain books, and that of particv- befor 
lar individuals—derived, dcubtless, from associations common ' delio’ 
all. This feeling often dims the eyes of riper years, when 1 sak 
chances to wander again over the pages of our school days—ov'! exper 
such works as Robinson Crusoe, or the Vicar of Wakefield—ea! foneie 
leaf then brings back from the well-guarded stores of memory the wes: 
cherished forms, now passed away, of those who shared with ws velical 
the relish of their first perusal, the hilarious melody of who* inspire 
voices are now no longer vocal in their praise. How tenacious) Me tin 
the pleasant recollection of some choice book will cling t “ was de 
threugh life; we feel more than a fraternal love fer them. Is! mankin 
not surprising, therefore, that the true devotees to literature to solve 
literary pursuitsyshould become the willing if not eager victims 0! Meese 
the passion, in a still stronger degree? If men are characteri” to the 
by their company, why then may they not be by their choice id Sidne 
books? Doubtless many a dormant genius has received its ist pure for 
impulse and direction from some particular author ; and in s™ the wel] 
cases to this cause may be primarily ascribed the beneficial a uch as J 
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important purposes to which that genius has been applied. Our 
allusion to that old favorite, Robinson Crusoe, reminds us of many 
illustrious men of letters with whom it became a first and favorite 
book. Among these might be named Marmontel, Rousseau, Blair, 
Beattie, Johnson, Chalmers, Scott, Clare, and Charles Lamb ; the 
last of whom, in his confession of the fact, says, ‘‘ That its deep 
interest and familiar style, render it alike delightful to all ranks 
and classes.” Johnson also admitted more, adding, he believed 
‘“ Nobody ever laid down the book without wishing it longer ;” 
and Marmontel’s testimony is no less decidedly approving ; for he 
states that Robinson Crusoe was the first book he ever read with 
exquisite pleasure ; and be believed every boy in Europe would 
say the same thing. Would it be believed, however, that the MS. 
of this identical production was refused when effered for publica- 
tion, by nearly the entire body of the publishers of London ! 
although the one that bought it soon cleared one thousand guineas 
by ats sales, 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress,” of Bunyan, is another eniversal 
favorite—pethaps the most perfect and picturesque specimen of 
allegorical writing in any language ; the peculiarity of which, is 
its striking versimilitude, imparting to the pure creations of the 
author’s rich, exuberant imagination, the strong impress of reality. 
Modern criticism, indeed, has ventured to assign to this work a 
rank even equal with that of Homer, the sublime epic of Milton, 
and the mighty genius of the world’s great poet! Coleridge, re- 
ferring to Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim,” observes, that “ though composed 
in the lowest style of English, it is without slang or false grammar. 
This wonderful work is one of the few which may be read over 
repeatedly at different times, and each time th a new and diffe- 
rent pleasure. I read it once as a theologian, and let me assure 
you there is a great theological acumen in the work ; once with 
devotional feeling, and once as apoet. I would not have believed 
beforehand, that Calvanism could be painted in such exquisitely 
delightful colors. I know of no book, (the Bible being excepted, 
as above all comparison) which, according to my judgment and 
experience, I could so safely recommend, as teaching and en- 
forcing the whole system of saving truth, as the Pilgrim’s Progress 
! am convinced that it is incomparably the best summary of evan- 
gelical Christianity ever produced by a writer not miraculously 
tuspired.” Jsittle dreamed the poor, despised, oppressed preach- 
mg tinker, what an almost superhuman influence his humble pen 
was destined to exert in all after time, upon the best interests of 
mankind. And it might prove an ingenious problem for the curious 
to solve, to enumerate the almost incalculable amount of copies of 
this extraordinary production, which have already been presented 
to the public in the several languages of the civilized world. 

Sidney’s Arcadia, so ripe with apophthegmatic lore, and the 
pure fount of song of that ‘true and gentle poet,” Spencer, were 
the well-known chosen associates of many master minds of old— 
‘uch as Milton, Shakspeare, Waller, Cowley, etc. Dr. Johnson loved 
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old Isaac Walton’s Life of Dr. Donne, and Lady Wortley Monta- 
ue’s Letters. He says, according to Boswell, that the reader 
who does not relish the first fruits of the first named work, is no 
philosopher, and he who does not enjoy the second is no Christian, 
Benjamin Franklin says that Plutarch’s Lives, Defoe’s Essay on 
Projects, and a work entitled Essays to do Good, were lHtis three 
favorite books, and those from which he derived the most advan- 
tage. Speaking of the last, he states:—‘‘ When I was a boy, | 
met with this book, which was written, I think, by the father of 


Dr. Mather, of Boston. It gave me such a turn of thinking, as 
to have an influence on my conduct through life; for I have al- I 
ways set a greater value on the character of a doer of good, than t 
any other kind of reputation ; and if I have been a_ useful citi- p 
zen, the public owes the advantage of it to that book.”  Frank- r 
lm, again, has been the favorite of many young persons, who have t 
had to thank his sagacious pages and his maxims of industry and st 
economy for their future success in life. It is beautiful thus to c 
see wisdom become traditionary, says the writer above alluded to. p 
‘* When at school,” writes Dr. Alexander Murray, the celebrated 0 
orientalist, ‘‘ I read Paradise Lost, which from that time has influ- he 
enced and inflamed my imagination. I cannot describe the ardor th 
or various feelings with which I perused, studied, and admired ric 
that first-rate work.” tai 

Speaking of this sublime production of Milton,—a work, by bo 
the way, every body admires, but scarce any body reads,—what a 
vast mine of poetic wealth does it enclose! which, unlike that oj fes 
its great compeer, seems in the present day, more than ever, to age 
lie undisturbed, unfathomed, and the deep treasures of which ap- bet 
pear altogether toMmassive and gorgeous for the purposes of our 
mercenary and unpoetic age. 

Ossian was the favorite of two distinguished characters, who my 
certainly appear very dissimilar in all other respects, except i win 
that of their literary tastes—Napoleon and Dr. Parr. The latter cur 
says, ‘I read Ossian when a boy, and was enamored with it— I to 
When at college, I again read Ossian with increased delight. J Key 
now, although convinced of the imposture, find pleasure in read: stac 
ing Macpherson.” Hudibras was a great favorite with Dr. Blair, fore 
author of the celebrated “ Sermons.” He used to read it through not | 
once every year. meas 

We forgot to mention Chaucer’s text book—it was Aristotle’ birth 
Philosophy. Shelley’s choice was Sophocles, and Keat’s also— of si 
copy of which was found clasped to his breast, under his ves, pock 
when he was drowned. Homer, Virgil, and Horace, have charme me iy 
and inspired a host of illustrious men, whose names are too maly book, 
here to cite. Bossuet, the French divine, was’ once found wit! wher 
Homer on his table, while preparing one of his famous oration, box t 
when he exclaimed to his visitor, “I have always Homer besi¢? 
me when I compose my sermons, for I love to light my lamp at the Th 

Was al 


sun.” Hume and Fox both sought their relaxation from severe! 
toils, in luxuriating over the glowing pages of Virgil and Euri- 
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ides. Burns’s first and fondly cherished tome was the Life of 
William Wallace, and his next the Life of Hannibal. ‘‘ Hanni- 

bal,” says he, “ gave my young ideas such a turn, that I used to 
strut in raptures up and down, after the recruiting drum and bag- 
pipe, and wish myself tall enough to be a soldier; while the story 
of Wallace poured a Scottish prejudice into my veins, which will 
boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal rest.” 
Shakspeare has been the universal favorite of the sons of genius; 
but the enthusiasm of one humble admirer, Joseph Blacket, the 
shoemaker poet, is too interesting to be passed over. In his 
twelfth year, Blacket witnessed Kemble’s performance of Richard 
II. Before this he had neither read nor beheld a play: but 
thenceforth Shakspeare was his favorite author. ‘I robbed the 
pillow of its due,” says he, ‘‘and in the summer season would 
read till the sun had far retired, then wait with anxious expecta- 
tion for his earliest gleam, to discover to my enraptured fancy the 
sublime beauties of that great master. In consequence of this 
close study of Shakspeare, a dramatic tone, observes his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ pervaded the whole mass of his papers. I have traced it 
on bills, receipts, backs of letters, shoe-patterns, slips of paper, 
hangings, grocery wrappers, magazine covers, battalion orders for 
the volunteer corps of St. Pancras, wherein he serv ed, and on va- 
rious other scraps, on which his ink could be scarcely ‘made to re- 
tain the impression of his thoughts; yet most of them crowded on 
both sides, and much interlined.”’ 

Hazlitt’s pet book was Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions.” He con- 
fesses the intense delight he derived from its perusal at an early 
age. Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub” was the singular choice of Cob- 
bett. He gives the following account of his first meeting with it: 


‘‘When only eleven years old, with three pence in my pocket, 
my whole fortune, I perceived, at Richmond, in a_bookseller’s 
window, marked ‘price three pence.’ Its odd title excited my 
curiosity ; I bought it in place of my supper. So impatient was 
I to examine it, that I got over into a field at the upper corner of 
Kew gardens, and sat down to read it on the shady side of a hay- 
stack. The book was so different from any thing I had read_be- 
fore—it was something so new to my mind, that, “though I could 
not atall understand some parts of it, still it delighted me beyond 
measure, and produced what I have always considered a sort of 
birth of intellect. I read on till it was dark, without any thought 
of supper or bed. When I could see no longer, I put it into my 
pocket, and fell asleep beside of the stack, till the birds awaked 
me in the morning; and then I started off, still reading my little 
book. I could relish nothing beside ; I carried it about with me 
wherever I went, till when about twenty years old, I lost it in a 
box that fell overboard in the Bay of Fundy.” 


Thompson’s “ Seasons ” was Bloomfield’s favorite selection ; it 
was also Clare’s; and even the celebrated bibliographer, Dr. Dib- 
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din, admits that he enjoyed many quiet readings while seated in the 
deepening glooms of Bagley Wood, or near the magniffcent ex. 
panse of water at Blenheim. He designates the “ Castle of Indo- 
lence’’ as one of the most enchanting poems in the language, al- 
though it has not yet acquired the reputation it deserves. Lord 
Byron’s greatest favorites were Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
D’Israeli’s Illustrations: of the Literary Character; and Scott's 
Novels. The first work, he says, contains more solid information 
than any twenty other works ever compiled’ in the English lan- 
guage; the second; he says, he read’perhaps oftener than any, and 
that it had often been to him a consolation and‘a pieaure; of the 
last named, Scott’s novels, he tells us—* I never travel without 
them ; they are a perfect-library in themselves; a perfect literary 
treasury; I could: read them once a year with new pleasure.” — 
Johnson confessed that Old Burton was the first book that ever 
compelled-him to rise from his bed earlier than he otherwise 
would have wished. How many, like Lord Oxford, have enjoyed 
the delicious humor of ‘‘ Don Quixotte’? and some may even 
have also coveted the acquisition of the pure Castilian, to ensure 
its keener relish. 

Among the pleasures of the pen, may therefore be classed the 
love of study, and a passion for: reading. Says Burton on this 
head: ‘* Looking about this world of books, I could even live 
and die among suclr meditations, and take more delight and true 
comfort of mind in them, than in all wealtir and:sport: ‘here is 
a sweetness which, as Circe’s cup, bewitcheth a student : he-can- 
not leave off, as well may witness those many laborious hours, days 
and nights, spent im their voluminous treatises. So sweet is the 
delight of study. The last day is prioris discipulus. From the 
time that Cicero poured forth his feelings in his oration for the 
poet Archias, innumerable are the testimonies of men of letters, 
of the pleasurable delirium of theirreasearches. Richard de Bu- 
ry, of Durham, was so enamored of lis literary collections, that 
he gave utterance, it will be remembered, to his love of books, 


under the title of his ‘“ Philobiblion’* 
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Speak softly to the fatherless ! 
And check the harsh rep! 

That sends the crimson to the cheek; 
The tear-drop to the eye. 

They have the weight of loneliness. 

_ Enthis rude world to bear; 

Then gently raise the fallen bud, 

The drooping floweret spare. 


Speak kindly to the fatherless ‘- 
The lowliest of their band- 
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God keepeth, as the waters, 
In the hollow of his: hand: 

*Tis sad to see life’s evening sun 
Go down in sorrows’s shroud, 

But sadder still when morning’s daw 
Is darkened by the cloud. 


Look mildly on the fatherless ! 
Ye may have power to wile 

Their hearts from sadden’ed memory 
By the magic of a smile: 

Deal gently with these little ones;. 
Be pitiful, and He 

Fhe friend and father of us all 
Shall gently deal with thee ! 





NEW-ENGLAND. 





BY MRS. J. W. MERCIER. 





« Where the blue is richest. 
In the starry sky, 
Where the softest shadows 
On the green-sward lie —Hemans 


{ see them still in fancy! distant scenes, 
Where mount and streamlet bask beneath the sun, 
And the lake’s ripple ever brightly beams, 
Ere its pure waters to the ocean run. 
Where stands the home my memory hath cherished, 
With eager yearnings since my early: days. 
Oh! hath its brightness with Fime’s fleetness perished ? 
Lingers no beauty in its winding ways— 
Which knew in former years my childhood’s sportive plays * 


Still waves in beauty, o’er that sloping lawn, 
The towering crests of many a forest tree ? 
From which fair birds, at every morning dawn, 
Poured forth their warbles, ever wild and free. 
Decked is the earth with nature’s rarest flowers, 
Where erst arose the gay magnolia’s head ? 
Stately in beauty, ’mid our northern bowers, 
As in that home where no chill breezes tread— 
Far in the sunny south, their wild and native bed ? 


No voice returns an answer ;—in that home, 
Are stranger forms and faces, rudely blent 
With those loved objects, where were wont to roam 
My parent’s footsteps—where my youth was spent— 
In summer dreamings, ’neath that sky, which ever 
Seemed with unrivalled beauties bent above 
My father-land—which holds in thrall, forever, 
The deepest tendrils of my earthly love— 
And there I fain would turn, ag to the ark the dove. 
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Yes, ence again, New England! I would gaze 
On thy free hills and ever-rushing streams,— 
Would wander where-the mountain torrent -piays, 
And the sun’s glory ever brightly beams. 
Wheregock and forest, rudely wild, are blending 
Mystic beauties in my native clime, 
And low-toned music upward is ascending, 
From nature’s fountains, ceaseless and sublime— 
And-every heart is taught to worship freedom’s shrine. 


Oh, land of beauty! land.of light and love! 
In dreams of fancy | am gazirg still, 

Where heaven’s high archway peerless bends, above 
Thy rocks’ stern grandeur and thy cloud-capt hill. 

My spirit o’er thy broad, green fields is bounding, 
Thy rocky dells and forests it has traced, 

Has heard the shout of voices loved resounding, 
And kindred spirits it has there embraced, 

Which memory through life, nor time, nor tide effate. 


How o’er those scenes my memory loves to dwell, 
Culling the flowers from out its gushing spring, 

Till high each pulse with feelings’ tide doth swell, 
And back the past with life-like glory bring ; 

When not a tie we cherished had been broken, 
Binding us to that ever sunny spot, 

And parting words remained as yet unspoken, 
Save to the dead, who slumber unforgot— 

Making it hallowed ground, beside their native cot. 


Thrice hallowed art thou too, oh, land! where came 
The Pilgrim-fathers o’er the bounding sea, 

With holy trust unto thy wild domain, 
And anthems pealing from the glad, the free. 

They sought not there the wreaths which warriors ever, 
With pride find woven for the victor’s head, 

Nor earthly coronals, whose light for ever 
In fame’s bright halo far abroad is spread, 

‘And gleams for ages ever, o’er the glorious dead. 


They sought a home whose wealth should: be the shrine 
At which each heart, in freedom. poured to Heaven 
Its own glad homage— where, in strain divine, 
The purest incense that on earth is given, 
Micht rise unfettered as the breezes playing, 
Through the dim forest.of their new sought home, 
Or ocean’s waves which onward far were straying, 
With mingled music in their rushing moan, 
Where all in freedom still bow at Jehovah’s throne. 


Bright favored land! how oft I turn to thee, 
In the still watching of the deep midnight, 
And view the changes which perchance may be 
Now passing o’er thy brow of varied light. 
Time’s hand, methinks, some trifling beauty sweepeth 
Down the broad current of its Lethean tide; 
But nature’s glory still its grandeur keepeth— 
As in calm beauty, basking side by side, ‘ 
Thy rock-crowned mountains tower ! thy blue streams silent glide 
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Land of my birth! .and of my early home, 
Though vears should pass, still will I cling to thee, 

Oh! cherished clime—where freedom’s stalwart throne 
Bids man ne’er bow to fellow-man the knee. 

And dearer deem thou than all climes where bending, 
Are cloudl>ss skies, with faultless tints above, 

Where eastern perfumes far and wide are blending, 
O’er buried glories still the plaint of love— 

And ancient ruins smile—though green leaves wave above. 





IN FOR IT—HOW TO GET OUT OF IT. 





Once on a time there was a gentleman who won an elephant m 
a rafile. 

It was a very fine elephant, and very cheap at the price the 
gentleman paid for his chance. 

But the gentleman had no place to put it in. 

No body would take it off his hands. 

He couldn’t afford to feed it. 

He was afraid of the law if he turned it loose in the streets 

He was too humane to let it starve. 

He was afraid to shoot it. 

In short, he was im a perplexity very natural to a gentleman 
with—moderate means, a small house, common feelings of hu- 
manity—and an elephant. 


France has won her elephant at Rome. 

She has brought back the Pope. 

She is at her wit’s end what to do with him. 

She can’t abet the Pope and the Cardinals, because she inter- 
fered in the cause of Liberty. 

She can’t act with Austria, because Austria is absolute. 

She can’t act against Austria, because France is conservative 
and peaceful. 

She can’t continue her army in Rome, because it is not treated 
with respect. 

She can’t withdraw her army from Rome, because that would 
be to stultify herself. 

She can’t go forward, because she insisted on the Roman people 
going backward. 

She can’t go backward, because the French people insist om 
her going forward. . 

She can’t choose the wrong, because public opinion forces her 
0 the right. 

She can’t choose the right, because her own dishonesty has 
forced her up to the wrong. 

In one word, she is on the horns of a dilemma, and the more 
the twists the more sharply ‘she feels the points on which she is 
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impaled, like a cock-chafer, in a cabinet; for the inspection of 
the curious: in the lighter and more whirligig species of political 


entomology. 
Poor France !—will nobody take her precious bargain off her 
hands? Rome is her bottle imp. She bought it dear enough ; 


but can’t get rid of it at any price.—London Punch. 





LINES TO AMERICA. 





BY M. F. TUPPER. 





Columbia, child of Britain,—noblest child’! 
I praise the growing lustre of thy worth, 
And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 
To love the mother of so blest a birth; 
For we are one, Columbia! still the same 
In lineage, language, laws and ancient fame, 
The natural nobility of earth ; 
Yes, we are one; the glorious days of yore, 
When dear old England earned her storied name, 
Are thine, as well ours, for evermore : 
And thou hast rights in Milton, e’en as we,— 
Thou too canst claim sweet Shakspeare’s “ wood-notes wild,” 
And chiefest, brother, we are both made free, 
OF one religion, pure and undefiled"! 


[ blame thee not, as othersome have blamed,— 
The high-born heir had grown to man’s estate ; 

I mock thee not, as some who should be shamed, 
Nor ferret out thy faults, with envious hate ; 

Far otherwise, by generous love inflamed, 

Patriot, I praise thy country’s foreign son, 

Rejoicing in the blaze of good and great 
That diadems thy head ;-- go on, go on! 

Young Hercules, thus travelling in might, 
Boy-Plato, filling all the West with light, 
Thou new Themistocles of enterprise, 

Go on, and prosper,—Acolyte of Fate! 
And,—precious child, dear Ephraim,—turn those eyes, 

For thee thy mother’s yearning heart doth wait. 


ae aged Britain claim the classic Past, 
shining track of bright and mighty deeds, 

For thee I prophesy the Future vast, 

Whereof the Present sows its giant seeds : 
Corruption and decay come thick and fast 

O’er poor old England; yet a few dark years, 
And we must die, as nations died of yore! 
But, in the millions of thy teeming shore, 

Thy patriots, sages, warriors, saints and seers, 
We live again, Columbia! yea, once more, 
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Unto a thousand generations live, 
The mother in the child: to. all the West 

Through Thee shall we.earth’s choicest blessings give, 
Even as our Orient world in. us is blest. 


Yea! noble scion of an ancient root; : 

Born of the. forest-king! spread forth, spread forth, — 
High to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 

Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth! 
From.sea,to sea, from south to icy north, 

It must ere long be thine, through good or ill, 
Tostretch thy sinewy boughs. Go, wondrous child!’ 
The glories of thy destiny fulfil! 

Remember then thy mother in her age, 

Shelter ber im the tempset, warring wild ; 

Stand thou with,us, when all the nations rage 
So furiously together: we are one : 

And, through all time, the calm historic page 
Shall tell of Britain blest in thee her son! 





—— 
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ln the year 1820, ayoung man, with a pale and melancholy 
ountenance, and a step.enfeebled by- disease, ‘‘ went timidly 
awking about in Paris, from. bookseller to bookseller, a poor lit- 
le copy-book of verses, wet with tears. Everywhere they polite- 
y shifted off the poetry and the poet;” so says his friend, De 
‘ormenin. In a work substantially made up of the incidents of 
is life, the young poet has himself drawn the picture of his for-. 
orn predicament at this period ofhis history. His purse was nigh 
mpty ; he took his manuscript, his ‘last hope,” to a noted book- 
eller, who received it with an ironical smile, and appointed him 
oreturn.in a week: ‘‘ My heart failed,” he says, “ on the eighth 
ay; the publisher gave him back his manuscript, and dashed his 
mbition without ceremony.—‘I should advise you ill,” said the 
ook merchant, ‘if I induced.you to publish this volume, and I 
hould.be doing you a sorry service in publishing it at my expense.” 
‘So saying, he rose, and gave me back my manuscript,” says the 
vet. “I took up the volume, I went down stairs, my legs trem- 
ling beneath me, and my eyes moistened with tears........ 
-.. T returned to my room in despair. The child and the dog 
iondered, for the first time, at my sullen silence, and at the gloom 
that overspread my countenance. 

Genius, however, need never “despair.” in France, The child 
ho had “wondered at the sullen, silence and gloom” of 
he frustrated author, on his return from the book-mongers, had 
ardly advanced. beyond the period of mature youth, when.the 
bashed: poet stood. forth, the most imposing and powerful per- 
nage in France, and the eyes of. the world beheld what an 
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English critic pronounces “the only. instance in the world’s his 
tory of a great nation calling a poet to guide the helm of its x 
fairs; or rather, of a poet contributing by the force of his genius 
to the overthrow of a powerful king, and seating himself, for; 
time at least, on his throne.” During the four days of February, 
1848, he was the ascendant genius, restraining the storm and com. 

elling the mob at his will; and the trembling citizens of Paris 
felt that the voice of the poet was to them the voice of fate. Ls 
martine has fallen from power, but he can never fall from the his 
toric sublimity, the apotheosis of his genius, which distinguished 
his connexion with the four days of February, 

A very anomalous people are these Frenchmen, in both smal 
and great things. Their Epicureanism has given Sgience to our 
kitchens and French names to our dainties, though they content 
their stomachs with two meals per day; while ‘their gruff neigl- 
bor, across the channel, affects to sneer at their gastronomic e- 
travagance, and swallows his four meals daily, besides a lusty lu. 
cheon. Gay and even volatile beyond all other nations, they a 
the same time, excel all others in the more difficult and abstract 


sciences, affording us many of our best improvements in mathe phy 
matics and political economy, as well as in the more palpable de Par 
tails of chemistry and the natural sciences generally. Le Verrier the 
in the streets of Paris, would have been taken for a young scape be | 
grace “‘ about town,” while his thoughts were beyond the circuit H 
of the Georgium Sidus, compelling a new world to disclose itself Sao 
Gibbon pointed to the French as an exception, in his day, to that was 
lesson of history which teaches that nations having attained the acte 
height of luxury and glory, as France had in the days of Louis gent 
XIV., must decline in national vigor and military spirit. But there and 
is a still nobler anomaly in their national character. Dazzled by the 
military glory, as children with gilded toys,—dandies in dres, anch 
and dandifying the rest of the world with their ‘ modes,”—luw- the ¢ 
riating at the table, and glorifying good cuisiniers,—this sam giuish 
people excel all other communities in’ the appreciation of gents ertin 
and the remuneration of literary merit. In their earlier history mate 
the troubadors exhilarated their courts and inspired their battles poet. 
In the Voltairian era they crowned and worshipped their authors In CO 
in the theatres, and soon afterwards upturned the nation and hal * Les 
ef Europe at their voice. In our day they lift them, above tle pre 
heads of abashed lawyers, disentitled nobles, and cunning (ipl most 
mats, into the chief seats of their synagogues of power. Thiers, Lai 
Guizot, Cousin, De Tocqueville, Arrago, ‘De Cormenin, Vito! suitor 
Hugo, Louis Blanc, Flocon, Marrast, Lamenais, Leroux and ¥é would 
know not how many other authors, of good or evil influent, Empi 
are living examples of the power of genius over the popular and ed, he 
political sympathies of France. obseu 

Lamartine is unquestionably the most remarkable instance 0 ‘pent 
this power in our day. It would be a difficult task to delinell _He 
him as man, author, or statesman. A unique character is us’ * Ar 
more easily portrayed than one of merely average traits, for SUO4REI tge to 
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eculiarities are readily distinguishable; but Lamartine presents 
such contrasted characteristics, such weakness, such oracular wis- 
dom and drivelling sentimentality in thought, such terseness and ex- 
cessive affectation in style, that both the flatterer and the satirist 
could draw pictures of him as respectively true as they would be 
mutually contradictory. We have sat down not to attempt a com- 
plete estimate of him—the day is not come for that—but to glance 
at his works, and a few other materials which lie on our table,* 
and gather from them some frank though cursory inferences res- 
pecting his character, and remarkable positions as author and 
statesman ; and if we shall, by a somewhat easy mood, appear to 
bear in mind that we are writing for the dog-days, we hope that 
such a proof of considerate regard for the reader will not lead him 
to depreciate our attempts to do justice to our subject. 

The personal history of Lamartine has been sketched in “‘ Gal- 
leries of Contemporains Illustres,”’ magazines, and the “ Feuille- 
tons” of journals, but with many obvious defects and contradic- 


at 
Ac tions. At our present writing, Les Confidences (his auto-biogra- 
he phy,—if such it may be called) are in process of publication in a 


Paris journal, La Presse ; but we have traced them only through 
the period of his youth. We may, therefore, however cautious, 
be liable to inaccuracy in some of our statements. 

He was born on the 2ist of October, 1792, in Macon, on the 
Saone, near the Swiss boundary. Like most remarkable men, he 
was the child of a remarkable mother, the elements of whose char- 
acter were reproduced in his own, with the superadded vigor of 
genius. ‘T‘he discerning reader has but to observe his touching 
and incessant references to ‘his mother, in order to comprehend 
the moral and intellectual traits of the son. ‘That deep and mel- 
ancholy religious spirit, feminine sentimentalism, and loyalty to 
the convictions of duty, which distinguish his writings—distin- 
guish them almost as anomalous amidst a nation of sceptics, lib- 
erties and experimental levellers—are distinctly traceable to the 
maternal influence which formed and still imbues the soul of the 
poet. Some of the most felicitious pictures, which abound, 


” 


1088 in contrast with many sufficiently maudlin, in‘ Raphael” and in 
half “Les Confidences,” are drawn from the scenes of his early home 
the —pictures in which his mother continually re-appears with an al- 
plo most angelic loveliness. 

ers, Lamartine’s father was a cavalry officer under Louis XVI., and 
ctor tulfered much during the revolution. His loya!ty tothe Boutbons 
| we woud not allow him to accept office under the Republic or the 


Empire. With a small income, and every avenue of fortune clos- 
1, ie was compelled to sequester himself and his family om an 
obscure estate at Milly, where the early years of the poet were 





e of ‘pent amidst the purest domestic tranquillity and piety. 
até - He has given us in his “Confidences” a picture of the menage 
ually SESE rs spre eo Sh a. Bika 


, Anong these are (Euvres de Lamartine, 2 vols.,8vo. The Pilgrim- 
i to the Holy Land, 2 vols., 12 mo. History of the Girondists, 3 vols, 
no. Les Confidencee. Three Months in Power, &c. 
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at Milly—an exqusitely pamted interior scene that Wilkie mig) 
have transferred to his canvas, had he lived to read it. The any. 
que mansion, battered by revolutionary violence—its furniture, jt 
occupants, its occupations—the charming evening readings fron 
Tasso’s Jerusalem, &c., are depicted with minute interest aj 
beauty. We see the man self-explained in these descriptions of 
his early home. Its influences informed and still characterize his 
whole moral and intellectual being; its endeared remimisencses 
have followed him through life, and form some of the finest and 
most affecting allusions of his writings. Many of their brightes 
images are borrowed from the recollections of its early felicities: 
and their most touching pathos, from the separations and sorrows 
with which later years have passed over it. He says: 


‘T carefully preserve its remains, and, although it is at present empiy, 
cold and deserted by all those delicious affections which once animated 
it, I like to look at it, I like again to sleep in it sometimes, as if places re. 
tained ever-present impressions of the past, as if 1 expected again to heu, 
on awaking from slumber, the voice of my mother, the footsteps of my 
father, the joyous cries of my siaters, and all that noise of youth, life, and 
love, which rings for me alone beneath the old rafters, and which ony 
has me now to hear it and to perpetuate it a little while!” 


cl 


pr 


Happy the child whose young and sensitive years have been 
spent in such scenes of tranquility and beauty! he carries in bs 
soul treasures of sentiment, images of endeared places and beloved 
beings, which sustain the affections of his heart, and refresh him 
through the arid deserts of life’s later pilgrimage.  ‘‘ Such reco 
tections,”’ continues Lamartine, “‘ enable us, by recalling in thought 
the waters of existence that have since flowed away, to envelope 
ourselves, so to speak, in that earththose trees, these plants, thet 
were born with us; and make us wish that the universe had com- 
menced and would end for us within the walls of that humble it- 
closure? ” 

He learned to read and write without the aid of tutors. The 
Bible, the works of Fénélon, Berquin, St. Pierre, and Madame é 
Gerlis, were his first readmgs. But he says: 


“Jt was in my mother’s soul especially that I sought for nurture. | 
read through her eyes, I felt through her feelings. J loved through he 
love. "She translated everything for me,—without her aid I would m0 
have known how to ‘spell in the book of creation which was open befor 
iny eyes; but she directed my finger and: placed it on everything. Her 
soul was so rich in brilliancy, color and warmth, that it illuminated © 
heated everything it approached. We were living a double life. It ¥# 


thus that my heart formed itself within me on a model, at which i"! 1 
not necessary that 1 should look, so ‘completely was it commingled ¥! new 
my heart.” Ons, | 
free]; 

Her religious example produced, at this early period, a profcuns bility 
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impression upon his mind. He describes her as passing through 
the world, not inhabiting it: 


« Jt may be said that she lived in God, as much as it is given to any 
hum‘an being to live in him. There was nota single side of her soul that 
was not constantly turned towards Him, that was not made transparent, 
bright, anb warm by that radiant beam from above, which flows directly 
from God upon our thoughts, and which penetrates into us through the 
darkness of our souls, as the light ef heaven shines through ‘the crystal of 
our closed dwellings.” 


In his twelfth year he was sent to an educational establishment 
at Lyons, but the contrast between its severe and formal discipline 
and the charming agremens of his home was insupportable. He 
endured several months of the boarding-school novitiate’s “‘ home- 
sickness,’ when, growing desperate, he one day threw his ball in- 
to the street, walked out as if to get it, and when once out of his 


ated prison, sped with all haste for the country and home. He reach- 
a ed an inn, nine miles distant, but was there overtaken by the prin- 
Sia cipal of the ‘seminary, accompanied by a gendarme. ‘Two months 
wl of imprisonment in a dungepn followed, but his obstinacy at last 
only prevailed. His mother removed him to the college of the Jesuits 


at Belley, on the frontier of Savoy,—an event of preponderating 
influence on his subsequent life. 
The tact of the Jesuits in the art of education has never been, 


een 

his md can scarcely be, exaggerated. Salutary results were not the 
wed criteria of their skill. They adhered strictly to two rales,—first, 
hin to educate the pupil specifically for the position to which he was 


destined; secondly, so to conduct his training as to render that 
position as available as possible to the church. They never de- 
signed to educate the youth of Europe for intellectual indepen- 
dence or intellectual ascendency. Their object was universal and 
utter subservience to the church. Education could not be sup- 


om 
. ite pressed; it must therefore be assimilated to the ecclesiastical in- 
lerests. Science, art, taste, the finest accomplishments must be 
The taught, but amidst the subtlest, the most beguiling, the incessant 
de influences of religion. Their methods were skilful, but in no res- 
pect more so than in their sagacious adaptation to produce thorough 
religionists, Was the pupil a fool? he was made a devotee. Was 
ey ue shrewd and clever? he was sent forth an ecclesiastical diplo- 
her matist and intriguer. Was he, like Lamartine, ingenuous and 
1 not maginative ? he left their cloisters a religious sentimentalist. Fa- 
efore miliarity or dignity, tenderness or rigor, were used with studied 
Her adaptation to the individual characters of their éléves. _ Voltaire, 
a who was their pupil, and detested them, applauded their education- 
p-! a skill, and Lamartine joins in the eulogy, 
with lhe holy fathers at Belley comprehended immediately their 
hew student. He brought with him, from his residence at Ly- 
ous, strong repugnances to teachers, and at first manifested them 
al reely; but the skilful Jesuits soon conquered him by their affa- 
u 


bility, and then bound him in a spell of religious feeling, which 
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they perceived to be the strongest susceptibility of his imaginative 


mind. He has since well repaid their'skill in his writings. Jp 
his Jocelyn, especially, he has depicted the impressions and given 
expression to the devout enthusiasm of his life in the cloister of é 
Belley. c 

The effect of his training there was profound; he became fer. , 
vently devout at a time of life when religion, though most needed, n 
is usually least heeded, especially in France. In his Confidence; . 
he speaks with enthusiasm of this part of his history : 

“ Were I to live a thousand years, I would never forget certain hours . 
of the evening, when, escaping during the recreation of the students in 7 
the court yard, I used to enter, through a small private door, the chureh ¥ 
already filled with night’s shadows, and hardly lighted at the back ofthe er 
choir by the lamp of the sanctuary, I would hide inyself in the still deep- a 
er gloom cast upon the pavement by one of the pillars, wrap myself as un 
elosely in my cloak as if it were my winding sheet, lean ny forehead "i 
against the cold marble of a balustrade, and for a number of minutes, - 
whose flight I no longer heeded, remain buried in a trance of mute but of 
inexhaustible adoration, during which ] no longer felt the earth beneath vt 
my knees or under my feet, but lost myself in God, like the mote, which, "" 
attracted by the heat of a summer day, rises, swims, loses itself in the ra 
floating atmosphere, and, becoming as transparent as ether, seems ui i 
wrial as the air itself, and as brilliant as light! ” fol 

At length, “after the philosophy year,—a year during which 2 
they tortured with stupid and barbarous sophisms the natural good tle 
sense of youth, to make it bend to the reigning dogmas and inst 
tutions,”—he left the college with its highest honors, and return- ] 
ed to the homestead at Milly. A period of retired but most de con 
bightful life ensued—his descriptions of it are enchanting. Le j 
sure readings of the historians and poets, chiefly in the family cu- life, 
ele, were alternated with the rides of the chase, rambles among ius 
the hills, rustic company, poetry-making, and love-making. His fane 
poetical genius received, during this tranquil period, its first exhl- insp 
arations. ‘T'asso, Dante, Petrarch, Shakspeare, Milton, Chateav- char 
briand, and Ossian were the familiar companions of his rural re- bg Vi 
treat. Ossian especially—that book which youth always reads imp 
with mournful enchantment, and age seldom or never reads at all tine 
—awoke his melancholy imagination, and as with Byron and Camp- with 
bell, became the model of his first converse with the muses. Th guag 
misty and spectral work of poor Macpberson had, at that date, His | 
marvellous and somewhat ludicrous predominance in France. Ne dom 
poleon, whose estimation of books was about as creditable as his op Rex 
ions of astrology, had adopted Ossian for his camp-reading, 1 trait 
itation of Alexander’s choice of Homer, On his return to Pars the p 
from his first campaign in Italy, he was received with magnificest choly 


eeremonies and a panegyric from Talleyrand. The keen diple- tour 
matist, who was not too well affected towards him, referred p™ 
ticularly to his interest in the Celtic bard, aiming by the allusiom 
# is said, a sarcasm at his false taste. T'alleyrand’s noted maxii, 
that language is designed to conceal one’s thoughts, worked ™ 
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truly for him in this instance. _It effectually concealed his inten 
tion, at least; the compliment, was taken as outrightly honest. 
The intimation that Ossian was im honor with the rising conqueror 
electrified the mind of France, and “‘ straightway,” says a French 
critic, ‘“‘ France became Ossianic.” Macpherson, however, fell 
with Napoleon in France; but at the period of Lamartine’s life 
now under our notice, he was in. full prevalence. The poet 
says = 


«That was the time when Ossian, the poet of the genius of ruin and 
strife, swayed the imagination of France. Baour-Lormain translated him 
in sonorous verse for.the camps-of the emperor. The women sang him 
in plaintive bailads,. or in triumphal flourishes; at the departure, on the 
graves, or at the return, of their lovers. Sinall editions of him in porta- 
ble volumes found their way into every library.. One of these fell into 
my hands. I buried myself in that ocean of shadows, blood, tears, spec- 
tres, foam, snow, mist, frost, and imagery, the immensity, gloom, and 
mournfulness of which harmonized so-well with the melancholy grandeur 
ofa soul of sixteen casting its first rays: on the infinite.......... ae 
would carry these poems with me in my game-bag to tho mountains, and 
while the dogs made the defiles ring with their voices, 1 would:read them, 
seated beneath. some concave rock. How often have I felt my tears 
freeze and hang like icicles from my eyelashes. I had become one of 
the bard’s sons ; one of the heroical, enamoured, plaintive shadows, which 
fight, love, weep, or sing to the sound of the harp in the dark domains of 
Mingal. Ossian is certain'y one of the palettes on which my imagination 


he 


ch has blended the most colors, and which -has left the most of its -tinte on 
od the feeble sketches which I have since traeed.” 

t}- 

- He inserts-in his Confidences-an.original specimen of Ossianic 
de- 


composition, which Macpherson himself might have adépted. 

We have been the more particular in these details of his early 
life, because in them are revealed the seminal elements of his geb- 
lus and character. ‘Phe maternal influences that imbued his in- 
fancy with affection and sanctity, the training at Belley, and the 
inspiration of ‘Tasso and Ossian; furnish the solution of most of his 
characteristics as-a writer and’a man. . 

When eigh‘een years old he-visited Rome,—another event of 
important influence on his subsequent history. Italy was at that 
imme rife with liberal sentiments, and to.a casual acquaintance 
with one of her sons—an humble but accomplished teacher of lan- 
guage—he ascribes: his first love of:intellectual and civil liberty. 
lhs hereditary royalism could not neutralize that instinct for free- 
dom which is ever inherent in true genius. The abuses of the 
Revolutionists and the supreme selfishness of the Emperor had re- 
trained his sympathies from the movements of the period: but in 
the poor Italian teacher he found a mind full of his own melan- 
choly sensibility, and passionate love for freedom,—a man who 
‘aourned over the fate of the world,-and who, acknowledging the 
abuses of liberty, could at tne same time discriminate its abases 
from its blessings. The two friends pursued their walks together 
" patriotic discussions of the subject; they would seat the-nselyos 
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on the hill of the villa Pamphillii, with the historic ruins of Rome 
spread out beneath them, and shed “ bitter tears’”’ over the pros. 
pects of the nations “‘ abandoned to tyranny of every kind;” and 
while they lamented that philosophy and liberty seemed to be re- 
vired in France and Italy only to be defiled, betrayed, and oppress. 
ed everywhere, “thep murmured together imprecations against 
the tyrant of the human mind, the crowned soldier who only dab. 
bled in the revolution to draw from it strength to destroy it, and 
subject nations anew to every prejudice and every servitude.” | 
was amidst the august and melancholy associations of Rome that 
Gibbon conceived the great achievement of his genius ; Lamartine 
received there a higher inspiration. It did not, as with Gibbon, 
kindle merely his literary ambition, but his noblest sympathies 
with humanity. He there adopted that doctrine of the liberation 
and elevation of all men,—founded not upon one idea, the idea 
merely of revolutions in the external forms of government, or the 
succession of parties or dynasties, but on the developement of the 
whole social interests of man, as progressively desiderated by the 
tendencies of intelligence, virtue, and Providence,—the doctrine 
which has since given the title of the ‘‘ social school ” to his party, 
and has rendered his political course a problem equivocal, if not 
insoluble, to the blinded eyes of partisans and demagogues. Mu- 
sing amidst the hoary monaments of the eternal city, shedding in- 
genuous tears for the sufferings of his country and his raee, he 
there learnt to distinguish the cause of freedom at once from the 
Jacobinism of the Revolution and the dazzling but tyrannic ege- 
tism of Napoleon. ‘ From this period,” he manfully says, “dated 
my love for the emancipation of the human mind and that intel- 
lectual hatred of the hero of the age; a hatred which was based 
on reason, and felt at the same time ; a hatred which reflection and 
time have only justified, despite the vile flatterers of his memory; 
a hatred with which I am proud to have lived, and with which] 
hope te die!” Noble words to be uttered at the very moment 
that a fickle and fawning people, charmed by the name of the hero- 
tyrant, exalt to the supreme power of their country a man whose 
single distinction, besides some juvenile follies, is, that he was one 
of the dynastie cligue, who by sharing the name of the hero, witl- 
out sharing his abilitiy, have thereby been placed the more signal 
ly in contrast with him. 

From Rome he passed to Naples, where he was joined by? 
friend—Aymon de Virieu—who was to exert, in later years,* 
very salutary influenee on his character, and whose own history. 
as recorded in “ Les Confidences,” is one of the most interesting 
episodes in that most interesting record. / 

On the fall of the empire Lamartine entered the service of Lou's 
XVIHII., and’ joined’ the royal guards. The corps of the guards 
to which he belonged hastened, at the return of Napoleon {rom 
Elba, towards the Belgian frontier; but he resolved not to forsake 
his country: when they were within a few miles of the boundary 
2 proclamation of tbe flying Bourbons, giving them liberty to fol 
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low the king into exile or return to their homes. Lamartine 
mounted the wheel-nave of one of the carriages which bore their 
arms, and made the first public speech of his life. Hé opposed 
emigration, insisted upon a return to their homes, and a union 
with the republicans against the emperor, for the sake of consti- 
tutional liberty, which he had hoped for under the restored Bour- 
bons, but despaired of under Napoleon. A majority of the corps 
joined him and tarried in France: He returned to Paris, but 
being forbidden the city, left it for his home, ‘ with all his ener- 
gy and the presentiment of future freedom.” 

On retiring from the military family of the king, Lamartine 
seems to have entertained no precise plans of life. His political 
opinions had become somewhat settled, but his political ambition 
was still unawakened. His life was casual; his mind, however, 
instinctively tended to poetry. While yet in the guards he began 
to cherish its inspirations, and composed verses when on duty un- 
der the royal windows of St: Cloud. During his wanderings in 
[taly and elsewhere he wrote several brief poems; and, in 1820, 
sent them forth in Paris, under the title of ““Meditations Poetiqués.”’ 
He passed, as we have seen, from publisher to publisher, without 
finding any willing to risk its publication, till one of the trade, 
by the name of Nicolle, consented to issue it. The title of the 
little volume was not attractive; it appeared anonymously, and 
without a prefatory word to conciliate the reader. By a happy 
accident, Jules Jamin saw it on a book-stall. He at once perceiv- 
ed its merits; its deep poetic spirit, melancholy, vague, evervary- 
ing, and thrilling with passionateness ; its style, terse, at times 
misty, but always sustained and strenuous, and its rhythm of soft- 
est cadence and ringing vibration. The celebrated critic wrote 
an elaborate review of the new an unknown poet, and hailed him 
with enthusiasm. Contemporary reviewers discussed the modest 
volume with eagerness, its pieces were quoted everywhere, and 
forty-five thousand copies were spread over France in about four 
years. It consists of detached pieces on a variety of themes. The 
ode to Byron, on man, is full of lofty, though melancholy thought 
and religious feeling ; the ‘‘ Evening,” the “Lake,” “ Autumn,’ 
the “ Temple,” and the ‘‘ Gulf of Baiw,”’ are characterized by a 
ine elegiac spirit, and the pieces on God and Immortality reveal 
the genuine grandeur of their subjects, 

The splendid success of this volume drew the attention of the 
government to the author. He was attached to the French em- 
bassy at Florence, and there occurred one of those happy accidents 
whieh crowd his history, and give it the character almost of a ro- 
mance. He heard one’ day a sweet voice singing, in. subdued tones, 
the following limes fronr his ‘¢ Meditations :”— 


“Perchance the future may reserve for me 
A happiness, whose hope [ now resign; 
Perchance amid the busy world may be ' 
Some soul, unknown, responsive stil] to mine.” 
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They were sung-by a young, accomplished, and opulent English 
lady. ‘The poet recognized her as the “soul responsive” to his 
own, and married her the same year at Naples, whither he had 
been removed, as secretary of the French Embassy in that city. 
He was subsequently appointed to London in the same capacity, 
and to Tuscany as chargé d affaires. Meanwhile. he received 
from a deceased uncle an important accession to the fortune 
which he had derived from_his marriage. 

Promotion and opulence did not abate his devotion to the muses. 
In 1823 he published a second series of the “* Meditations Poeti- 
ques.” French gritics have differed in. their estimates of the com- 
parative merits of the two works, and a foreigner can never pro- 
nounce judgment on a question of French poetry.which is disputed 
by native critics. We think, however, that the second series ex- 
hibits more of the calm, self-sustained strength of mature genius, 
a truer and terser style, and more varied, if not. more elevated 
themes. The ‘‘ Ode to Bonaparte,” ‘‘ Sappho,” the “‘ Dying Poet,” 
the “ Preludes,” and the “ Crucifix,” are especially fine. 

The ‘‘Death of Socrates,” and the last Canto of Childe Harold 
followed ; both decidedly. inferior to his previous efferts. The 
Canto of Childe Harold was designed as a conclusion to the in- 
complete “ Pilgrimage” of Byron; it came very near concluding 
our poet’s own pilgrimage. In an address to Italy. occurred the 
following two verses : | 


“T seek elsewhere (forgive O Roman shade! ) 
For men, and not the dust of which they’re made,” 


A, Neopolitan officer took offence at the passage, as an indignity 
to his country, and sent a challenge to the author. Lamartine 
was foolish enough to accept it ;—a duel followed, in which he 
was seriously wounded, and his life remained a considerable time 
i.) suspense. 

The Chant du Sacré: appeared in 1824, and five years afier- 
wards was sent forth his great work, the ‘: Harmonies Poetiques 
ct Religieuses. The characteristics of the “Meditations” re-appear 
in,this production, often with augmented force, but as a whole, 
it is often transcendental and mystical; his vagueness mars It 
throughout. Its themes are varied, but their treatment is not pop- 
ular. A Deep. and mournful religious spirit pervades it, but with- 
out evangelical distinctness, Its pictures of human wretchednest 
ave often terrible, as in the ‘“ Novissima Verba,” and its vague- 
ness often becomes mistiness. Still this work has a resistless at- 
traction for a certain class of really elevated minds, Its intense 
religious solicitude—however..dubious the response evoked in its 
pages—is congenial with that state of religious unrest and doubt 
which the wide-spread disturbance of theological opinions in Ev- 
roye has produced. The thoughtful mind, agonized by its eelf- 
coiflicts, finds in the ‘‘ Harmonies” something more than food 
for revery; and if its author frequently ascends beyond the reach 
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of his reader, it is, sometimes at least, as the bird of Jove becomes 
invisible by the elevation of its flight. 

France recognized Lamartine as her great poetical genius. 
His literary success placed him by the side of Chateaubriand. He 
was admitted to the Academie Francais, and had been appointed 
by Charles X. as minister plenipotentiary toGreece when the Rev- 
olution ef 1839 took place. The new government offered to con- 
firm his appointment, but he declined the overture, and after fail- 
ing in Toulon and Dunkirk of an election to the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, he embarked, on the 20th of May, 1832, for the east—a 
voyage which has afforded us one of the most remarkable books 
of travel which his ever been produced. The English translator 
has preposterously enough entitled the work a “ pilgrimage ;” La- 
martine’s journey had few characteristics whicn could entitle it to 
such a name. It was performed en prince ;—he chartered a ves- 
sel of two hundred and fifty tons for his exclusive use; and sup- 
plied it with a crew of nineteen men, a physician and other atten- 
dants, besides some half dozen servants. It was furnished with a 
small arsenal of arms against the pirates of the Greek Isles, a lib- 
rary of five hundred selected volumes, and an abundance of ‘‘crea- 
ture comforts.” In his wanderings through Syria he was attended 
by an imposing retinue, mounted on splendid arabian horses, and 
equipped ‘in a style that excited the admiration—which in the 
East means reverence—of Mussulman, Jew, and Christian. This 
opulent abund nce and security of the traveller gave, however, to 
the voyage an air of relief and comfort which heightens the inté- 
rest of the reader ; an interest redoubled by the fact that the’peet’s 
wife and hisonly daughter accompanied him. 

It would be impracticable to give here an outline of his remark- 
able journey. ‘Taught to read by his mother in a Bible which was 
illustrated with engravings of Oriental life and scenery, he had 
dreamed from ‘his infancy of the East. The impressions of his 
earliest days were still distinct and fresh in his imagination, though 
nearly half a century had“passed over him, and he visited the’con- 
secrated places of the Holy Land with a blended religious and 
poetic enthusiasm. He professes to have received a special :illu- 
‘mination while whorshipping at the Holy Sepulchre, and through- 
out the whole of ‘the journey he writes with the fervour of a de- 
votee. His narrative is full of picturesque description, devout 
meditations, spiritual aspirations, and pensive reveries. A fervid 
sentimentalism pervades the whole work, and, indeed, is super- 
abundant for most English readers. It was during this voyage 
that Lady Hester Stanhope, the noted recluse of Lebanon, uttered 
predictions respecting his political career which have since been 
marvellously verified. Had they not been published several years 
before the events, they would now be pronounced 'inventions post 
facto. A very respectable high church English periodical gravely 
ascribes them to “a spirit of divination consisterit with the devil’s 
usual way of acting,” to which Lady Hester “laid herself open by 
retiring into a solitary place, far from the fellowship of her kind, 
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in order to indulge herself in wild, if not blasphemous, imagina- 
tons” * 

The ‘‘ Voyage en Orient”’ presents an almost autobiographical 
revelation of the author’s character ; his poetic spirit, his religious 
fervour—more implicity if not abjectly Papal than in any of his 
other works—his romantic sentimentalism, his melancholy tem- 
p.tament, his exaggeration, his political predilections, his unparal- 
leled powers of picturesque description, are manifest on almost 
ever? page. But, above all, do we see in this interesting book the 
affect. nate sensibility of the man; its references to his deceased 
mother are frequent and most touching. His daughter Julia is an 
apparition of real loveliness and interest throughout the book. She 
died at Beirut, and left on her father’s heart an impression of sor- 
row which has never been erased. ‘The subsequent pages of his 
journal read as if written with his tears. He never tires of allu- 
‘sions to her. On leaving the country for France, bearing away 
her remains, he bowed down with agony and tears, and kissed the 
dust on the floor of the apartment where she died. 

In 1835 appeared his Jocelyn, a poetical romance. _ It is written 
with a fervid inspiration, and abounds in passages of remarkable 
beauty and power, but is not a little hampered by the Alexandrine 
verse in which it is composed. It has been justly censured for 
its reckless grammatical trangressions. ‘The poet attempts the 
loftiest ideal of human virtue, and sustains his theme with great 
vigour, amplifying and illustrating it by varied and thrilling acci- 
dents of scenery and adventure. 

His next publication was “* La Chute d’un Ange,” —it was more, 
however, the chute of his own genius; and, together with his fol- 
lowing work, ‘‘ Recuetllements Poetiques,”’ detracted much from 
his reputation. He had become too thoroughly engrossed in po- 
litics ; his muse evidently drooped with neglect, and his indirect 
apology in the preface to the latter work, where he rebukes the 
ardour of the poet, and restricts the claims of the divine art merely 
to hours of leisure or relaxation, coyld not ayail with the public for 
his justification. 

His popularity as a poet has been ynequalled during his day in 
France. De Vigny has given some fine specimens of both taste 
and feeling ; Victor Hugo’s political lyrics and ‘‘ Orientales” show 
spirit and imagination; Beranger’s lyrics are written ad populum, 
and will live for ever; but Lamartine appeals more variously and 
profoundly to the sensibilities of the heart. The religious senti- 
ment, with its deep anxieties, the remorse of guilt, the felicity of 
virtue, manful indignation at wrong, however consecrated, brave 
vindication of the right, however despised, the aspirations and 
sufferings of genius, the domestic affections, the love of country, 
the heroic in character, the picturesque in nature, the sentiments 
lity of love,—all subjects indeed which are susceptible of the 
idealism of poetry,—have kindled his inspiration. Herein is the 





* The Theologian and Ecclesiagtic, July, 1848, London. 
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security of his poetical fame. He has sung of subjects which have 
not an adventitious, b..t an abiding relation to the sympathies of 
human nature, and he has sung ofthem in a style defective in 
many respects, but always earnest, solemn an_thrilling—the true 
style of the true bard and seer. 


We pass briefly to notice Lamartine’s character as a politician 
or statesman. He held, as we have seen, diplomatic. posts under 
the Bourbons. He declined at finst to act in the same capacity 
after the Revolution of 1830, but not because he sympathized with 
the policy of Charles X, or rejected the hopes of the Revolution. 
He expected, under the restoration of the Bourbons, progressive 
ameliorations in conformity with the liberal spirit of the times, 
and acknowledged the fatal errors of the Polignac ministry; but 
the elevation of the Duke of Orleans was the substitution of one 
Bourbon for another: he chose to await the result before com- 
mitting himself to the experiment, and his suspicions have been 
verified. This is the true solution of that apparent contradiction 
in his political history, which arises from the fact of his undis- 
guised sympathy with the legitimists, and his profession, meanwhile, 
of liberal views. When embarking for the East, after having de- 
clined Louis Philippe’s offer to confirm his diplomatic appointment 
to Greece, he thus writes :-— 


“ This revolution has not roused me, because it has not astonished me 

i saw it coming afar off; many months before the fatal day, the fall of the 
restored monarchy was foreseen, by me, in the names of the persons it 
had chosen to conduct it. These men were devoted and faithful, but they 
were of another century ; while the ideag of the age marched in one direc- 
tion, they marzhed in another. I have wept for this family, which seemed 
condemned to the destiny and blindness of C&dipus. 1 have particularly 
deplored the unnecessary divorce between the past and the future,—the 
one might have been so useful to the other; liberty and the progress of 
social order would have borrowed so much force from this adoption which 
the ancient royal houses, the old famlies and old virtues, would have made 
of them, But we must not lose time in regrets ; we must act and proceed ; 
itis the Jaw of nature, it is the law of God. Let us leave to their proper 
claimants faults of a coup d'etat and a retrograde direction; pity and weep 
for the august vietime of a fatal error, but withhold no honourable sympa- 
thy from them ; repress not distant but legitimate hopes ; and, for the rest, 
re-enter the ranks of citizens,—think, speak, act, and combat with the 
family of the nation.” 


We have, on a preceding page, shown that this eclectic, non- 
partisan character of his politics, this discrimination of liberty and 
the true interests of states from dynastic administration and party 
demagogueism, was adopted by him while yet in the ingenuous- 
ness of his youth ; he has firmly maintained it down to the present 
time, allying himself by vows of allegiance to no party, but assailing 
or vindicating the actual administration, accordingly as it swerved 
irom, or adhered to, what he deemed the true policy of the country. 
lu his Travels in the East he says :— 
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* U belong not to these men, (aristocrats.) but. to the party who do not 
despise those who are below them in society, at the same time that they 
respect those above taem; whose wish, be it a-dreain or not, is to raise 
all men, without rezard to their plice in the arbitrary hierarchies of po- 
litics, to the sang light of knowledge, the saing liberty, and the same 
morul perfection.” 


Limartine early assumed, and has never wiived, the opinion, — 
remarkable for a Frems4 p> iticiza, and indeed for any politician, — 
that politics should be bised da morality; thit the true interests 
of nations are a3 lezitimits'y dependeat upon political virtue as 
the interests of individuils are up»9a p2rsonil virtue, He would 
scout the chicanery of party and the dishonest artifices of diplo- 
masy,—‘‘ the deceiving and beiny deozivel” of nations,—as the 
prolific sources of their d2modralizition and disasters; and he 
believes—and good men will join him in the hope—that the time 
‘will yet come when the morality of the Christian religion will be 
recognized, in the transactions of st ites, as essential to their honour 
and prosperity. While sailing to Syria, he said :— 


“ The hour is at hand when the light of the Pharos of reason and mo- 
rality will pierce through our political tempests, and we shall frame the 
social code which the world begins to foresee and to-understand,—the 
syinbol of love and charity amongst men, the charity of the gospel. May 
Heaven regenerate men, for our politics are a disgrace to us, and make 
angela weep.” 





For Wellman’s Miscellany. 





THE HOMELESS ONE.—A SKETCH FOR CHRISTMAS. 





BY JOHN ‘LOGAN CHIPMAN. 





I. 


How lonely and drearily, 
His limbs dragging wearily, 
Totters-he on ; 
Gaze not on him heartlessly, 
For he sad and helplessly 
Struggles with scorn. 
Il. 
The crowd pass him frigidly, 
‘Or eye him most ngidly, 
Mocking his want ; 
None gaze on him cheeringly, 
All heap on him jeeringly 
Insult and taunt. 
Ill. 


To some he speaks tremblingly, 
Imploring beseechingly, 
“Oh, give me bread?” » 
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They-turn-from him scornfully, 
While he, weeping mournfully, 
Longs to be dead. 
. IVs 
Then, sighing most pit’ously, 
The wind, howling hid’ously, 
Piercing his rags, 
He, shivering and sobbing, 
Gropes, with head bowed and throbbing, 
Over the flaggs. 


V. 


His eve beholds wistfully 

The homes lighted cheerfully, 
Yet he hus none ; 

And the rays, brightly beaming, 


‘Show the streets, by their gleaming, 


Dreary and lone. 
VI. 


And sweet voives cheerily 
Of friends, laughing merrily, 
Fall on his ear; 
Yet their pleasure and gladness 
To the wretch brings but sadness, 
Shivering there, 


VIL. 


Then, his breast with grief sighing, 
Like a thief, madly flying, 
Turns he away ; 
For the sound wakes unbidden 
Thonghts and mem’ries long hidden,—- 
Wrecks of Youth's day. 


VUL. 


“Of childhoot’s sweet purity, 
Of home's calm obscurity, 
Brighten’d by love; 
Of one, fondly cheri:hed-then, 
Whose bloom drooped and perished—thon, 
Dwelling above. 
TX. 
He falls down disconsolate, 
And o’er his lot desolate 
Bitterly moans ; 
At first he lay weeping-there; 
But soon he was sleeping-there 
On the cold stones, 
X. 
Morn arose on that city ; 
Men collected in pity 
Round his hard bed; 
And they knew of his weeping, 
For his tears froze while sleeping, 
Ere he was dead. 
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That Irving was an extraordinary man, is a fact which no one 
who knew him will ever dispute. His want of taste in some im- 
portant matters, his wild vagaries on several theological subjects, 
and his unwillingness to bow to authorities to which he had pro. 
fessed his readiness to submit his judgment, were all against him ; 
but who ever doubted his mighty talents, his high moral courage, 


or his unimpeachable integrity? A man who could labor with an 
untiring zeal in a cause which excited against him all his early of 
friends, and who could, while in the very article of death, in the m 
very prime of his days, sing the Hebrew of the twenty-third psalm, me 
must, of necessity be one whom it is worth stopping to look at. the 
And what was so remarkable about him? What could so readily ~ 
awaken attention in the mighty Babel of London, and produce the 
such wonderful effects? He came there to a deserted Dissenters’ mes 
church, and speedily it was crowded by churchmen, philosophers, lioa 
judges, and statesmen. To achurch that but as yesterday wa m 
utterly unknown, we have seen the carriages of a Canning, a sin 
Brougham, and a multitude of other such men wending their way, _ 
while thousands were shut out at the celebration of every service. a 
It was not simply that he was a talented Scotchman, for England re 
contains hundreds of such men; nor that he had been the assis os, 
tant of Chalmers, for many an able preacher has been known to ™ " 
employ very inferior men to assist him, that he himself might ap- thet 
pear to the greater advantage ; nor that he was a man of extensive vil 
learning, we do not know that he pretended to this, or even if he ae 
had attained it, very many of the English clergy, of every denom:- oath 
nation, enjoy it also, inay 
The person of Irving was in his favor. He was tall, bony, finely anoth 
formed, with a singular but piercing eye, and his raven black hair he wa 
falling on his shoulders, would mark him out from a thousand he we 
other persons. Then his voice was deep and sepulchral in tts man, 
tones, and possessed a power which would throw over a vast al tion ; 
dience a commanding influence, hushing all to attention. And z “ 
& rie 


then again his style was utterly unlike that of any other mano 
his day, He possessed a fine imagination, combined with a might’ 
grasp of mind, and he selected as his great model, the immortal 
John Milton, He had studied his prose works by night and by 
day, and used his cumbrous phrases, and constructed others like 
them. Like Miltcn, he seemed to visit all other worlds, and to 
describe them with perfect ease, as being intimately acquall 
with them. No hearer of Irving could be. inattentive or ro 
pressed. Men of correct taste might say, as Robert Hall did, 
‘Well, sir, if Mr. Irving be right, we are all wrong, and all 
men of antiquity, Cicero, and Demosthenes, and the rest of them 
were all wrong;” but every one would hear, nevertheless; /* 
and every one would admire. 
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Did my reader ever listen to an energetic speaker? I will yen- 
ture to assert that he never heard any man, of any profession, in 
any part of the world, so energetic as Edward Irving. The first 
time I saw him was on the platform of a public meeting. His name 
was announced as the next speaker ; he rose, and looked round on 
the vast assembly ; his eyes seemed, even before he spoke, to flash 
fire, and every muscle and every nerye was in motion, He began 
to speak, and his broad Scotch accents, which he certainly did not 
attempt to disguise, his strong thoughts, presented in grotesque 
and most unusual language, and his indiscribable energy spread 
over the large room an influence never exerted by any common 
man. And who that happened to be present when in an annual 
meeting of the Brittsh and Foreign Bible Society, he rose amidst 
the thousands who crowded Exeter Hall, to move a change in the 
conduct of the Society, can ever forget him? It seemed to be 
the determination of the leading persons on the platform to prevent 
his being heard; but he rose in all the majesty and power of a 
lion in the prime of his being, paused to listen to the groans and 
the clamor by which any other man would have been silenced, 
and then shaking his head, his black hair flowing over his should- 
ers, and raising the clenched fist of his right hand above his head 
and whirling it round, cried out in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Do ye 
know in what spirit I came here to speak, that you dare to put me 
down?” He persevered till he obtained a most profound silence ; 
delivered his speech and lost his amendment. But he had ac- 
complished his object; his question was seriously con ‘Jered, in 
the committee, and from that time the circulation of the Apo- 
crypha, the matter of his objection, was abandoned. 

Indulge me, friendly reader, with another moment or two. Me- 
nory and imagination almost persuade me that I am again present 
ia public meeting where he, and others who have also passed to 
mother world, were present. Irving liked to feel sometimes that 
he was a clergyman of the Scottish establishment. In England 


d he was but a Dissenter, but yet he liked to think of being a church- 
ts man. Sometimes he would feel the disadvantages of such a posi- 
ue tion; and then he would, with all his usual candcr, frankly admit 
nd it. The meeting to which I have referred, was one of a Dissent- 
of ing Home Missionary Society, designed to instruct the ignorant 
ty in religion. He was invited to attend and address the assembly, 
al here he was, surrounded by hundreds of Dissenting ministers, 
by who rejoiced to see him among them, and to listen to him as to a 
ke brother ; but who had no sympathy with any notions he might 
to entertain of the superiority of an establishment. The Report 
ted aving been read, he was called on to move its adoption, and very 
m ‘oon did we find that the committee had made no mistake in their 


selection of the mover of such a resolution, but the conviction was 
reached in a somewhat remarkable manner. 

After having eulogized the zeal and activity which had distin- 
guished the operations of the institution during the year, he went 
"to admire the self-denial, the labor, and all the other excel- 

















and every one would admire. 
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lences of the agents employed. He admired the men who would 
walk eight or ten miles and back to preach in a farmer’s kitchen, 
filled with the poor of the land, or to visit a sick and dying cq. 
tager.; and then, kindling as he proceeded, he exclaimed: “ And 
oh, chairman, [ envy your agents, when I hear that no geographi. 
cal boundaries confine their efforts; I learn with gladness tha 
their. parishes include every spot, however distant, where they can 
do good. In all things do they siy with the immortal Chilling. 
worth, ‘ Above all things, liberty.’”” ‘The meeting was electrified, 
the platform itself resounded with cheers. Irving paused, and 
looked around him; he had been unconscious of the use that 
would be made of his lauguage; and saw not, what every oneels 
saw, that he had unwittingly employed a powerful argument agains 
an established church. The cheering was renewed; and the 
frown of rebuke sat on his ample forehead, his dark eyelids for: 
moment covered his eyes, and their flashes of lightning seemed to 
dart from him, as he cried out: ‘‘ Chiawman, brethren, I mew 
‘nothing wrong ;—whertfore, then, do-ye thus taunt me? I claim, 
as a minister of the Scottish kirk,—I elaim your pity—your sym 
_pathy.;. you labor not under our disadvantages” the rest of the 
‘sentence was lost in rapturous cheering ; the chairman arose, aud 
gently whispered in his ear, that the feelings thus expressed were 
those of grateful delight in hberty.; and that the meeting cons 
dered that he was now demolishing all established churches, He 
became aware of his mistake, smiled in admirable temper, a 
said, “‘ Ah, chairman, I mistook the brethren. they understand 
liberty, and now they shout its praises. I have known so little of 
it, that I actually mistook its voice for that of taunting unkindnes 
Yes, that parish system is an argument—I will not say a solitay 
one—against an established kirk.” Having thus set mattersright 
between his auditory and himself, in a spirit and style which now 
who heard the speech can forget while he lives, he urged the re 
ponsibility to do good arising from ‘the possession of perfect {re 
dom; he candidly confessed the happy tendency of the purel 
voluntary system to accomplish what no compu!sory scheme 
effect ; and for nearly halfan hour dwelt on this topic in a manne 
worthy ofthe creed, the church, the country, of Joun Kyot~ 
Democratic Review. 
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Remen.ber, love, who gave thee this, ‘ 
‘When other days shall come; 

When she who had thy earliest kiss 
Sleeps in her narrow home.— 

‘Remember, twas a mothe? gave 

‘The gift to one she’d die to save. 
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That mother sought a pledge of love, 
The holiest for her son ; 

And from the gifts.of God above, 
She chose a goodly one : 

She chose for her beloved boy 

The source of light, and life and joy. 


And bade-him keep-the gift, that when 
‘The parting hour should come, 

They might have hope to meet again 
In an eternal home ? 

She said, his faith in that would be 

Sweet incense to her memory. 


And should the scoffer in his pride, 
Laugh that fond faith to scorn ; 
And bid him cast the pledge aside 
That he from youth had borne ; 
She bade him pause, and ask his breast, 
If he, or she, had lov’d him best! 


A parent’s. blessing: on her son 
Goes with, this holy thing; 

The love that would retain the one 
Must to the other cling ; 

Remember! ’tis no idle tov, 

A mother’s gifi—Remeiuber boy! 





KEEP COOL.. 





Prom My. Dux’s Roem serore tHe Mercanrice. Liprary 
ASSOCIATION, BOSTON. 





Keep cool} the secret of success in life 
Lies not in haste, excitement, bustle, strife, 
This “ bolting dinners,” hurrying to and fro; _ 
Keeping up one continued, constant “ go ;” 
Taking your pleasure jaunts at railroad speed; 
And never stopping ought to see or. heed ; 
This going to China just to have a. chat, 
Taking but one clean dickey in your hat; 
These are the features of the times, I own, 
That give to modern life its zest and tone ; 
But do they bring us.real, genuine joy, 

I'rue happiness, unmixed with base alloy ? 


bd. 


Keep cool! don’t strive for,sudden.wealth too fast, 
Fortunes quick made,-are seldom known to last ; 
Like wat’ry bubble that in air revolves, 

A breath but nakes them, and a breath dissolves; 
Write letters if you’ve any time to waste, 

But don’t, I pray, subscribe yourself “ in haste ;” 
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‘The gift to one she’d die to save. 


298 HOME MATTERS. 


Men have been known their hopes in life to kill, 

By heedless scratching of some wayward quill. 

And e’en our generals see their fortunes droop, 
When trusted to a“ hasty plate of somp.” | 

Be wise, discreet-—of dangers take good heed ; 

Be cautious, and you cannot but succeed ; 

Shun all rash acts—let moderation mark 

Fach enterprise on wnich yeu may embark ; 

And from your mind ne’er let therebe effaced 

The old, yet sterling proverb—*“ Haste makes waste! 





HOME MATTERS. 
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This number compietes the Ist year of the Literary Miscellany. The Miscellany 
was commenced without a single subscriber, and now contains as large a circulation 
as any publication in the West. We have doubled the three last Nos of this year 
in order to commence the next Volumé with January 1850. The series of articies 
on the “ Early Settlement of the West,” by Hon. Lewis Cass, will commence with 
the January Number. The second Volume of the Miscellany will contain origina 
productions ftum the following (and many others) distinguished individuals > 


Hon. Lewis Cass ; Professors Tenbrook, Wheadon, D. D., Williams, Hinma, 
and Segear; Revs. George Duffield, D. D., Kitchel, 8. D, Simonds; Messr. 
D. Bethune Duffield, J. L: Chipman and U. Tracy Howe. 

We are now reprinting No. 1 and 2 so that all who have not yet been supplied 
can now complete the Vol. If any one has failed to receive any of the Numben, 
if they will inform me of the Nos. wanted, I will supply them promptly with plee 
sure. On account of my sickness through the fall, I got a little belated with the 
Miscellany. For the past year, in getting up the circulation for the Miscellany! 
trave acted as Editor, Publisher, Clerk, Agent and Carrier. I hope to be able w 
devote the most of my time in editing the Miscellany hereafter, as the present largt 


circulation will pay to employ Clerks, &c-« 


The next Volume will contain in addition to other itnprovements, several spleudid 
steel plates. Any subscriber who willsend me four new subscribers with the mony 
in advance, shall receive the Miscellany one year free. I hope those who feel # 
interest in it will commence as soon es they gt this number, and see what ty 
can do by way of gettimg subscribers. The January Number of the Miscellany 
will be ready for subscribers by the 25th of December. The Miscellany will be #*" 
te subscribers by the first of the month hereafter. 

This No. closes the year with the 56 cent subscribers. ‘Fhose who like the Me 


céllany will please send in a dollar for the next year. 
Several Book Notices and other items will appear in the next No. for we a 


room in this. 


Mr. Brown of New York, has opened a writing schoo! in Detroit, over Cult 
Brown’s Store. Mr. B. is said to be a master, in his profession. 


Write letters if you’ve any time to waste, 
Bat don’t, I pray, subscribe yourself “ in haste ;” 
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BY HON. LEWIS .-CASS. 


yp uw! 
<a 


[NO. 1 OF THE SERIES.) 
EXTRACT OF A:LETTER FROM 


sik . JEFFREY AMHERST .TO -THE EARL OF, EGREMONT. 


Dated New <York, 13 August, 1763. 


When I had last the honour, of writing to your Lordship, I gave 
you such accounts as I had then received of the.mischief done by 
the Savages ; since which I have received a letter from Major 
Gladwin of the particular occurrences at Each Post, which vary 
a little from what I wrote to your Lordship. , I enclose the Major's 
letter with the. whole of these accounts, and my answer thereto, 
lor your full information. 

I greatly regret the loss. of ‘Captain .Campbell, who has been 
inost inhumanly butchered by the Indians, in breach of all promises 
on their side ; and I cannot but mention to your, Lordship that no 
wan had ever more reason to expect safety in the hands of these 
barbarians, than this officer had, whose constant attention and 
goodness to them whilst he commanded at Detroit,.called at least, 
on this oecasion, for security to his person in their hands ; but this 
with many other almost, similar instances, points out. strongly the 
necessity of a severe chastisement now, to keep them hereafter 
within bounds: I have ever thought that these people are certainly 
not to be attached by indulgence, but should at all times be rewarded 
or punished according to their deserts. 

I have not received any material news from the Pittsburg com- 
munication since my last.to your,Lordship. There has been an 
alarm on the Mohawk River and sir William Johnson very judi- 
ciously assembled the Militia, to be prepared for all events, but it 
uned.out nothing. The Six Nations (Senecas excepted,) remain 
im, and have promised sir William that should matters go to ex- 
remity, they would to a man join him against any nations that 
ught attempt to put their threats in execution ; some of the dis- 
aut ones having warned him to remove, declaring they would cut 
im off if he did not. 


I have, &c. 


* The present article is the first of a series prepared (expressly) for the 
terary Miscellany. Gen. Cass has, with great propriety and good taste, 
troduced into the opening of the History, Letters of Correspondence 
‘ween the Officers or the Government that then existed. These Let- 


“fave never before been published, and are the more interesting, fur 
“ir age.— Epitor. 
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5 EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST. 


MAJOR GLADWIN TO SIR JEFFREY AMHERST. 
. Detroit, July 8, 1768. 


Sir,—I embrace this first opportunity of writing to you since 
my last of the 80th May. I then informed your Excellency I had 
something to make known to you, which I chose to defer till an- 
other opportunity, for fear it should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, as they have people among them who read English, and | 
since find this precaution was necessary, for the express betrayed 
me, and delivered up my letters—but as this goes by a better hand, 
I may venture to give you’my opinion of His Majesty’s disaffected 
subjects of Detroit. Since the commencement of this extraordi- 
nary affair I have been informed that many of the inhabitants of 
this place, seconded by some French Traders from Montreal, 
have made the Indians believe that a French army and fleet were 
in the river St. Lawrence, and that another army would come from 
the Illinois, and that when I published the cessation of arms they 
said it was a mere invention of mine purposely calculated to keep 
the Indians quiet as we were afraid of them ; but they were not 
such fools as to believe me ; which, with a thousand of other lies 
calculated to stir up mischief, have induced the Indians to take 
up arms, and I dare say it will appear ere long that one half of the 
settlement merit a gibet, and the other half ought to be decimated. 
Nevertheless there is some honest men among them, to whom | 
am infinitely obliged, I mean, sir, Monsieur Navarre, the two 
Babys, and my interpreters St. Martin and La Bute. They fur 
nished me with provisions at the utmost peril of their lives, and | 
question without their assistance whether I should have been 
able to maintain my post. Therefore I take the liberty of re 
commending them to your Excellency, being persuaded that you 
will consider them. 

I am sorry to acquaint you that all the outposts are cut of 
For further particulars I refer you to the enclosed papers, The 

. Jesuit of Michilimakinac came here since the surprisal of the 
post. He says that neither he nor that part of the Ottawa nati, 
among whom he resides, knew any thing of the matter till it wa 
over. When he proposed to return I offered to’ give him a letie 
for Captain Etherington, but he refused to carry it ; for, he sad, 
he never told a lie in his life, and if the Indians should ask bio 
for letters he would give it up; but ke said he would take a me 
morandum of what I had to say. I then told him to desire Capt! 
Etherington to send en express to Montreal, to advise the 
Governor of what had happened, and to send back all traders th 
might be coming up, whether French or English. At whieh he 
seemed a good deal surprised, and said it would raise great jealov- 
sies among the Indians, tosend back the French Traders. There 
fore from this and other circumstances I conclude that the Fren¢ 
are at the bottom of this affair, in order to ruin the British Me 
chants and engross the trade to themselves, as meny cf them art 
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stupid enough to believe that they will be permitted to supply the 
Indians with everything they want, before an accommodation takes 
place. The Jesuit likewise informed me that the Indians got an 
immense Booty at Michilimakinac, among which fifty barrels of 
gun-powder. I have desired Monsieur Langlade to take charge of 
ihe Fort till further orders. Captain Etherington gives him a great 
character. - 

The 30th of June, the schooner arrived with Lieut. Cayler and 
a detachment of fifty men. The 4th I sent out Lieut. Hay and a 
party of forty men, to fetch in some powder and lead fom Babies, 
and to destroy an intrenchment which'the enemy had made, and 
from whence they annoyed us. ‘The Indians being advertised that 
we were out, came down to attack the party, upon which I sent 
out Captain Hopkins with twenty more, who repulsed the enemy, 
killed three of them, and pursued the rest half a mile, and upon 
their return to their camp, I am sorry to acquaint you, they but- 
chered poor Captain Campbell, in revenge for a Chief that was 
killed. It seems they have practised the like cruelties ever since 
the affair began ; and when they lose aman they murder a prisoner. 
The 6th I sent the sloop up the river to batter Pontiac’s Camp, 
which he abandoned alter a cannonading of two or three hours ; 
as yet [ am not informed where he has taken his quarters. 


[ believe the enemy begin to be sick of the affair from the loss 
they have sustained, and not being able to carry a point against 
me. ‘Till the vessel arrived they gave me the finest opportunities 
imaginable to destroy them, but I had not men to make sorties ; 
on the contrary, my Garrison was scarce a sufficient guard for this 
extensive I"ort. For some time I have employed my interpreters 
to make dissensions among the Indians, and not without effect. The 
Hurons and Pettiwattamas are less culpable than the rest, as they 
were forced into the war by threats, and have done the least mis- 
chief. ‘They want to make peace. ‘l’o which I answered that if 
they would remain quiet I would recommend them to your Excel- 
iency. I believe they might be easily set upon the O¢fawas and 
Chippewas, when the army comes up, if yeur Excellency would 
overlook what has passed. 

| hope to have the pleasure of seeing sir Wm. Johnson ere long 
[f some of the Six Nations come with him, I believe it would have 
2 good effect, as it would make the Indians this way, their enemies 
lor ever; consequently, they would never think of plotting mischief 
against us, time to come. 

Before I conclude, I can’t omit the occasion of recommending 
your Excellency the officers aud men under my command, for 
‘wpporting the fatigue of this long affair with a spirit and patience 
worthy of notice 


I have the honor to be, &c., 


(Signed) Henry Giapwin. 
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EARLY SETTLEMENT OF THE WEST. 


" LIEUTENANT JENKINS TO MAJOR.GLADWIN. 


, Ouiatanon, June 1, 1763. 


$1r,—I have heard of your situation, which gives me great 
pain. Indeed we are not in much better, for this morning the 
Indians sent for me, to speak to me, and immediately bound me 
when I got t@ their cabin, and I soon found scme of my soldiers 
in the same condition. They told me Detroit, Miamis, and all 
these forts were cut off, and that it was a folly to make any resis- 
tance ; therefore, desired me to make the few soldiers that were 
in, the fort surrender, otherwise they would put us all to death, 
in case one man was killed. ‘They were to have fell on us and 
killed us all last night, but Mr. Maizongvilie and Lorain gave them 
wampum not to kill us,'‘and when they told the interpreter that 
we were all to be killed, and he knowing the condition of the Fort, 
begged of them to make us prisoners. They. have put us_ into 
French houses, and both Indians and French use us _ very well. 
All these Nations say they are very sorry, but that they are obliged 
to do it by the other Nations. The belt did not arrive here till 
last night about 8 o’clock. Mr. Lorain can inform you of all. 
Just now, received the news of St. Josephs being taken—eleven 
men killed and three taken prisoners with the officer, I have 
nothing more to say but that I sincerely wish you a speedy succor, 
and that we may beable to revenge ourselves on those that de- 


serve it. 
I remain with my sincerest wishes for your safety, 
Your most humble servant, 


(Signed) Epwarp JENKINS. 


N. B—We expect to set off in a day or two for the Illinois. 





* 


CAPTAIN ETHERINGTON TO MAJOR GLADWIN. 
Michilimackinac, June 12, 1763 


Sim,—Notwithsianding what I wrote you in my last, that all the 
Savages were arrived, and that every thing seemed in perfect tran- 
quility-——yet on the second instant, the Chippeways who live ina 
plain near this Fort, assembled to play ball, as they had done al- 
most every day since their arrival. * They played from morning 
till noon ; then throwing their ball close to the gate, and observing 
Lieut. Lessley and me a few paces out cf it, they came behind us, 
seized, and carried us into the woods. | 


In the mean time the rest rushed into the Fort, where they 
found their Sqguaws, whom they had previously planted there, wit 
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their hatchets hid under their blankets, which they took, and in 
an instant killed Lieut. Jamet and fifteen rank and file, and 2 
trader named Tracy. They wounded two, and took the rest of 
the garrison, prisoners, five of whom they have since killed. They 
made prisoners all the English traders, and robbed them of every 
hing they had, but effered no violence to the persons or properties 
of any of the Frenchmen. ; 

When this massacre was over, Messrs. Langlade and Farli, the 
interpreters, came down to the place where Lieut. Lesslie and me 
were prisoners, and on their giving themselves as security to re- 
turn us when demanded, they obtain leave for us to go to the Fort, 
under a guard of Savages, which gave time by the assistance of 
the gentlemen above mentioned, to send for the Otaways who 
came down on the first notice, and were very much displeased at 
what the Chippeways had done. r 

Since the arrival of the Otaways they have done every thing 
in their power to serve us, and with what prisoners the Chippewas 
have given them, and what they have bought. .I have now with 
me Lieut. Lesslie and eleven private, and the other four of the 
garrison, Who are yet living, remain in the hands of the Chippe- 
ways. 

The Chippeways, who are superior in number to the Otaways 
have disclesed in Council to them, that if they do not remove us 
out of the Fort, that they will cut off all communication to this 
Post, by which means all the convoys of Merchants from Montreal, 
La Baye, St. Josephs, and the upper posts, would famish. But, if 
the news of your posts being attacked, (which they say was the 
reason why they took up the hatchet,) be false, and you can send 
up a strong reinforcement, with provision, &c., accompanied by 
some of your savages, I believe the post might be re-established 
again. 

Since this affair happened, two canots arrived from Montreal, 
which put it in my power to make a present to the Ottaway Nation, 
who, very well deserve any thing that can be done for them. 

{ have been very much obliged to Messrs. Langlade and Farli, 
the interpreters, as likewise to the Jesuit, for the many good offices 
they have done us on this occasion. The Priest seems inclinable 
to go down to your post for a day or two, whichI am very glad of, 
as he is a very good man, and has a great deal to say with the 
Savages hereabout, who ‘will believe every thing he tells them on 
his return, which I hope ‘will be soon. 

The Otaways say they will take Lieut. Lesslie, me and the 
eleven men which I mentioned before were in their hands, up to 
their village, and there keep us, till they hear what is doing at 
your Post. They have sent that canot for that purpose. 


I refer you to the Priest for the particulars of this melancholy 
affair; and am, 


Dear sir, yours very sincerely, 


(Signed) Gro. Eruerineron. 
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To Major Gladwin : 

P. S.—The Indians that are to carry the Priest to Detroit, will 
not undertake to land him at the Fort, but at some of the Indian 
Villages near it; so that you must not take it a miss that he does 
not pay you the first visit. And once more I beg that nothing 
may stop your sending of him back, the next day after his arrival, 
if possible, as we shall be at a great loss for the want of him. 
And I make no doubt that you will do all in your power to make 
peace, as you see the situation we are in; afd send up provision 
as soon as possible, and ammunition, as what we had was pillaged 


by the Savages. 
Adieu, G. E. 


PARTICULARS REGARDING THE LOSS OF THE FOLLOWING PORTS, VIZ: 
Sandusky, St. Joseph, Miamis and Presqu’ Isle. 


Extracted from the accounts enclosed with Major Gladwin’s Letter to Sir Jeffrey 
Amherst, of the 8th July, 1763. 





SANDUSKY. 


On the 16th May, Ensign Paulli, who commanded at this Post, 
was informed by his sentry at the gate, that there were Indians 
come who wanted to speak to him—upon which hg went to see 
who they were, and: finding them to be some of his own Indians 
who received him very friendly—he permitted seven of them to 
come in, and gave them a little Tobacco to smoke. Ina short 
time after, one of them raised up his head, which is supposed to 
have been a signal, upon which, the two that sat next Ensign 
Paulli seized and tied him, without saying a word, and carried 
him out of his room, where he found his sentry dead in the gate- 
way, with the rest of the garrison, one here and one there, all mas 
sacred, and the Fort surrounded with Indians. His sergeant, who 
had been planting something in his garden, was killed there. The 
Merchants were all killed, and every thing they had plundered. 
The Savages brought Ensign Paulli to their camp at Detrott, 
where he remained prisoner until the 3rd July, when he made his 
escape, and got safe into the Fort. 


N. B.—The seven Indians that Ensign Paulli permitted to come 
into his post, were four Hurons and three Ottawas, who lived neat 


Sandusky. 


ST. JOSEPH. 


On the 25th May, between 9 and 10 in the morning Ensige 
Schlosser, who commanded at St. Joseph, was acquainted that 
there was a party of the Detroit Puttawattamies arrived to sé 
their relations there, and that they intended to come and wish him 
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a good morning. A few minutes after, a Frenchman came and 
informed him that there were some Indians come with an ill design 
Upon which he ran to the Barracks to get the soldiers under arms, 
and upon entering found them full of Indians. Whereupon, he 
ordered his sergeant to use all his endeavors to get under arms, 
while he assembled the French, and immediately went to speak 
to them, who were already assembled at his room. That, in two 
or three minutes after, he heard a cry in the Barracks, upon which 
those Indians that were in the room with him, and those that were 
without, seized his sentry at the gate, and rushed in, in such 
numbers, that they massacred all the Garrison, except three men, 
in about ten minutes, and plundered the Fort. 


MIAMIS. 


A soldier of the 60th Regiment, who was one of the Garrison of 
Miamis, gives the following account of the loss of that Post : 


That, about the 23rd May, a Frenchman arrived there, and in- 
formed Ensign Holmes, the commanding officer, that when he 
left the mouth of the River below Detroit, he heard the firing of 
cannon, which made him believe the Fort, at Detroit, was attack- 
ed. That Ensign Holmes then ordered the men of the Garrison 
to remain within the Fort, and set them to make cartridges, That 
on the 27th in the morning, a sguaw that lived with Mr. Holmes, 
came into the Fort, and told him that there was another sqguaw,. 
inacabin, about three hundred yards from the Fort, who was 
very ill, and wanted him to bleed her. Upon which he went out 
with her, and in a short time after, they heard two shots fired. 
The sergeant went out to see what was the matter, and upon 
coming up to two or three Indians that were in sight of the Fort, 
they took the sergeant prisoner, having killed Ensign Holmes 
before ; upon which the men in the Fort shut the gates, and got 
upon the Pickets to look out, when they saw one Welch, who had 
been taken prisoner some days before, and two Frenchman, 
[N B.—By the description it would seem that those Frenchmen 
were two fellows named Godfoy and Minishen that went lately 
from the Detroit to the Illinois for Pontiac, (as the Indian gave 
out) in order to bring a commandant from thence to the Detroit. ] 
who called to them to give up the Fort, otherwise they would be 
all put to death, but if they would submit their lives, all should 
be saved. Upon which the men consulted among themselves, and 
thought it best to give it up upon these conditions, as there were 
but nine of them in the Fort, the. three others and the remainder of 
the Garrison, having being taken two days before, as they were 
afterwards informed. 


PRESQU’ISLE. 
On the 20th June, at break of day, Ensign Christie. eommand- 
mg at Presqu’isle, found his Post surrounded by two hundred 
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Indians, of four different Nations. A quarter of an hour after 
they began to fire against the "Block-house, and continued firing 
that day, pretty smartly. Fire arrows were likewise shot into the 
roof, which set fire to it in niany places, at sundry times. The 
Block-house is situated on rising ground, and near it ‘are two hills, 
under cover of which the’ enemy approached within 40 yards, or 
so near as to fling with their hands, pitch and other ‘combustibles 
in the body of the house. The one hill ascended“from the Lake 
Eastward, the other from the bottom or creek Notihiward. They 
erected on the top of the hill, eastward, ‘two bfeastworks of logs, 
and on the hill on the'northward, one breast work ; from both which 
the Block-house was much armoyed. Under the breast work, 
eastward, they were perceived throwing up the earth, by which 
it was imagined they intended undermining—some attempted 
getting into the Ditch round the Block-house, but were killed or 
wounded in the attempt, which made them abate their firing for 
soine hours, in which time they were employed in digging a pas 
sage through the earth to get at the body of the House. The lst 
they began firing as hot as the day before, and fired arrows again, 
which set fire tothe house in several places. -The same day the 
barrels of water which the Garrison had .provided, were spent in 
extinguishing the frequent flames, and they found it impossible to 
get at the Well sunk on the parade. Therefore, by very -hard 
labor, was obliged to sink one in the house. Whilst they were 
sinking the well, the house-was again set on fire, but got it ex- 
tinguished by -driving the shingles off the house. In the mean 
time, the enemy had approached through the earth as far as the 
commanding officers room, on the parade, which they set on fire, 
and the flames communicated to the fascines-which surrounded the 
Bloeck-house. The Garrison continued firing on the Indians til 
midnight, when one who spoke French called out, and told En- 
sign Christie it was in vain to persist in the defence of the place, 
as they could set fire to the house when they pleased, and none 
could think of being saved. Finding that they had made their 
approaches as aforesaid, and that they could set the house on fire 
above and below; the men being fatigued to the greatest extremity, 
and not able to extinguish such a fire, and to resist their numbers, 
Ensign Christie asked them, in English, if any amongst them ur- 
derstood that language. They answered there was-ene, an Er- 
alishman, who had been prisoner for seven years, and fighting 
then against the English, They desired-to cease firing, and he 
should speak to the commanding officer. He came accordingly, 
and acquainted Ensign Christie that those. Indians were of the 
Hurons, and had been compelled by the Ottawas and other Nations, 


to take up arms against the Detroit. That then part of those 


Nations were with them, and that they only demanded the House, 
and that they would have it soon, and the Garrison might have 
leave to go where they pleased. Ensign Christie desired them 
cease their firing till the morning, and he would answer their pr 
posals. After seeing the impossibility of receiving any assistanc? 
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from the-vessel which lay for two days, about two miles distance. 
After considering his situation, and the impossibility of holding 
out any longer, he sent two soldiers as if totreat with them, but 
the chief view was to reconnoitre their situation, andin what man- 
ner they had made their approaches, who gave him the signal that 
what he imagined was but tootrue. He then demanded that two 
of their chiefs should meet him on the hill to treat with him. 
Accordingly they came, and he capitulated withthem. The terms 
were that he might either send his Garrison on board the vessel or 
toFort Pitt. Instead of which, they brought’ -them. prisoners to 
the villages round the Detroit. 





“SIR JEFFREY AMHERST TO MAJOR GLADWIN. 


New York, June 10, 1763. 


Sm,—On the 31st July I received your letter of the 8th of that 
month, with its several enclosures, containing the particulars re- 
garding the loss of the several outposts, which, I am sorry to find, 
have every one of them, been surprised. At the same time that 
[ lament the deaths of our unfortunate people who suffered by the 
hands of the bloody villains, I cannot express to you the satisfac- 
tion I feel in considering the behaviour of. your Garrison, which, 
Tam very well convinced, was in a great degree, owing to your 
steadiness and good ‘conduct. ‘The precautions you took at first 
to prevent the Savages from putting their treacherous design in 
execution, (at the same time I think you rather trusted them too 
much in letting so many come into the Fort-unless it had been 
with a determination to destroy them,) and the measures you have 
since pursued in bafiling all their schemes, fully prove what can 
be done by British soldiers, when headed by a resolute and pru- 
dent officer. 

I -have a letter from Captain Dalyell of the 15th July, from 
Presqu’Isle, acquainting me of his having reached that place with 
his detachment, consisting of 260 men, and of his intentions of 
proceeding directly to join. I do not write to him by this oppor- 
tunity, but I shall direct this letter to yourself or to Captain 
Dalyell, that whoever may happen to receive it first may open it ; 
And I would have him remain with you as long as he thinks he 
can be of service to you. [cannot sufficiently commend Captain 
Dalyell’s proposal of re-establishing the post at Presqu’Isle. His 
behaviour on the occasion was truly like an officer, and I am sorry 
he was not seconded: in his design by’ Major Wilkins. I am how- 
ever, convinced that the‘ Major acted according to the best of his 
judgement, for the good of the service and security of his own post. 
It was only unlucky that things did not appear to him in the 
‘ame light they did to Czptain Dalyell, and you will have seen by 
ny former letters, that the re-establishing of a Post at Presqu’Isle, 
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was the first thing I proposed after I learned the misfortune tha 
had befallen Ensign Christie and his Garrison. 

I hope Captain Dalyell, with his detachment, will have arrived 
safe, as likewise the schooner which left Niagara on the 21st July 
with 60 men, besides some seamen with Captain Lowring, and 
that when they have joined you, you will have been able to act 
offensively, agreeably to the instructions. I enclosed to you, under 
cover to Captain Dalyell. But the arrival of the troops from the 
Havanna (although thin in numbers, and the men still weak by the 
West India disorder) has put it in my power to order such a force: 
your way, as I trust, will most effectually punish the Barbarians, 
and give peace and quiet to our settlements hereafter. 

Captain Le Hunte, with all the officers and men of the 80th 
now at Fort William Augustus, are to be relieved from below, 
and will proceed directly to Niagara. And I have particularly 
recommended it to Governor Gage, to send all the boats or bateaux 
he can, up to Fort William Augustus, that Captain Le Hunte may 
take them with him to Niagara, or leave part of them as he passe: 
Oswego, that they may help to transport the 46th Regiment, which 
is now on its march from. Albany, and is likewise destined for 
Niagara. A light detachment of 70 men of that Regiment under 
the command of a Captain, I have ordered directly to Niagara, 
without waiting for the Regiment and I hope they will soon be 
there. 

And I have been trying to form an alert corps from the men 
lately arrived, who had got their discharges, from their time of 
service being expired. I proposed forming them in eight platoons 
of twenty men, each commanded by an officer with a sergeant and 
corporal. ‘The whole to be under the command of Major Gorham. 
I have found some difficulties in getting the men to re-enter, a- 
though it is only for four months. But as four of the Platoons are 
not complete, I send them off under the command of Capt. Lieut. 
Gardiner, who will show you his orders, and I hope you will find 
good service from this little corps. I shall endeavor to complete 
the other four Platoons if possible. 

What you mention of some of the French inhabitants being 
concerned in spiriting up the Indians against us, surprises me; 
I should imagine it can only be the traders. But if it can be 
proved that any of them have, in the least, been guilty of such 
baseness, I would have them immediately banished from the De 
troit, and that you should take the first opportunity of sending 
them to Montreal, with advise to Governor Gage, that they maj 
never be permitted to return again, 


You may assure those of the inhabitants, who, upon this 0cct 
sion have assisted your Garrison, that, as their behaviour has beet 
very commendable, it shall not be forgot, but that they certainly 
will be rewarded as occasion may offer. 


As to accommodations with the savages, I will have none, 1 
they have felt our just revenge for the Joss of so many innocel 
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people, and I confess, it surprises. me to find, that you who know 
them so well, should have the least faith in any of those worthless 
tribes, so as to expect they will ever be prevailed upon to act 
against one another effectually, or that they will remain quiet by 
our treating them generously. Punishment in the severest degree 
they deserve from us, and a proper chastisement will be the surest 
means of binding them to their good behavior for the future. It 
appears to me that every Nation of Indians that were within reach 
of us, have more or less been concerned in this insurrection, the 
Siz Nations only excepted, and their remaining quiet has, I believe, 
been mostly owing to sir William Johnson’s influence among them. 
Indeed, the Senecas have been as deeply concerned in the mis-. 
chief as any of the tribes to the westward, and I am determined 
they shall suffer severely for it. 

By the instructions I send you, you will perceive that in acting 
offensively against the Savages, I would have every method that 
can be fallen upon for their destruction, taken ; and [ have only 
now to desire that you will make known to the troops under your 
command, that whoever kills Pontiac, who seems to have been 
the chief ringleader of the mischief, shall receive from me a 
reward of One Hundred Pounds, New York currency, and I will 
give the like reward, to the person that kills the chief who advised 
or perpetrated the murder of poer Captain Campbell, whose death 
I regret most sensibly, as his intrusting himself in the hands of 
the villains, was entirely owing to his generosity in endeavoring to 
save the Garrison. 

Although the orders are come for the reduction, &c., of the 
several corps that are to remain in this country, yet as the service, 
your way will not admit of any alterations to take place in the 
corps with you. I would not have a word mentioned tothe troops 
concerning the reduction, for until you have my orders, every thing 
continues as before. * * * 


As all the reinforcements now ordered to Niagara, as well as 
the 42nd Regiment, which will advance to Presqu’Isle, are to be 
entirely under your command and at your disposal,—Major Wilkes 
while he commands at Niagara, and Lieut. Col. Browning after he 
arrives, keeping only what may be necessary for garrisoning that 
and the dependent posts,—you will form them in as many di- 
visions or detachments as you shall judge best for acting in such 
an offensive manner against the Savages, as may most effectually. 
reduce them to the utmost misery, so that the punishment they 
Tecelve may leave a lasting impression of our just wrath, which 
they by their treachery and ingratitude have kindled against them. 
In a letter I wrote to Major Wilkins of the 3rd instant, is the 
following paragraph : ‘‘ You will continue to forward to Major 
Gladwin, or Captain Dalyell all the reinforcements you can spare, 
observing that the 46th will hereafter be quartered at Niagara ; and 
that all the Royal Americans may be sent to Presqu’Isle as the ser- 


Vice will permit, for their assisting at that Post, from whence they 
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Bey fh may, in due time, join the Battalion which will be formed accord. 
i Mi ing to the New Establishment.” 

i 1) 4 ‘As the 42nd will be stationed at the Detroit and dependent ports, 
4 Pas during the winter, it will answer very well, if you can get two 
(7 Re) oy three companies of that ‘Regimeht, forward immediately on their 
te i arrival at Presqu’Isle, that you may employ thém in the re-establish. 
“a eG ing ‘Michilimackinac, and _ the “upper -posts, as you will not have 
ee Ss them to move again, which must be the case if you send othe 
i ae troops. It must also occur to you to bring the Royal Americans 
> ee to Presqu’Isle, that they may all go to Pittsburg in due tim. 
, These things, however, will depend on circumstances, of which 
f ti / you will be the best judge, by being on the spot ; and I leave i 
‘*. & t éntirely to you to act as you’shall ‘judge best for the service, the 
a punishment of the Savages, and the future security of the Post, 
| haa : “I am, sir, &c., 

Li i ul (Signed) Jerrrey Amuensr, 
if ae tt Mi [vo Be CoNnTINUED. ] 

BY | tis 
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_ Pity that the awards of fame’ should: come so laggardly to her 
true votaries; but so it is. In how many cases has it been proven 
that the only requitals of transcendent’ genius have been poverty, 
dishonor, and sometimes an inglorious erid; leaving it to after 
times to repair the injustice of lordly ignorance and superstitious 
intolerance.—Roger Bacon, the parent of more origninal dis 
coveries than any of his day, committed this treason against his 
cotemporaries, and in consequence énlisted their persecution for 
his crime, having been twice imprisoned, once for the long-period 
of ten years: but to say nothing of his claims to numerous worl 
on the exploded science of alchemy, posterity have allowed his 
title ‘to the discovery of gun-powder and the telescope. We might 
readily refer to other instances of the kind, even down to th 
times of Fulton. But where to limit our rambling pen, in dilating 
upon the misfortunes of authors, is no easy task, the instances 
that occur are so manifold and marvellous. What shall we say 
the cruel and heartless ingratitude shown to the intellectual, ma 
nanimous and humane Bentivoglio, who, when reduced to the & 
tremest’ distress, caused by his own: prodigal munificence, ¥# 
actually refused admission into the very hospital himself bed 
erected. 


“ Thus birds for others build the downy nest; 
‘Thus sheep for others bear the fleecy vest ; 
‘Thas bees collect'for others honey’d food ; 
Thus ploughs the patient ox for others’ good.” 
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Numerous as have been the institutions designed for the relief. 
of the indigent poor, but one is only known to have been erected, 
fer the especial benefit of the hapless author ; and this established 
by Pope Urban VIII., bore the strangely significant name of the , 
“Retreat of the Incurables,” as if implying that its devotees were , 
deemed irreclaimable alike from the crime of poverty and author- 
ship. To glance down the stream of time for a moment, we may 
mention many memorable cases of the pecuniary discomfiture of 
literary men, whose names are as valued with us as the precious 
metals are with the miserly worshipper of mammon. Homer, we 
are informed, was not only deprived the use of his optics, but was 
miserably in need ef the necessaries of life, and had to rehearse his 
ballads to the vulgar populace for his meagre subsistence ; and 
another classic and comic muse, Plautus, combined, for the con- 
venience of his stomach, the avocations of poet with that of a turner 
of amill. Terence and Boethius died im “.durance vile;” Cer- 
vantes died for lack of bread; and the well-knédwn author of the 
“Lusiad” ended his career ignobly in an almshouse. ‘Tasso was 
subjected to the most humiliating exigences : on one occasion, 
having addressed a sonnet to his favorite cat, in which he begsthe , 
light of her eyes to write by, as he was too poor to buy a candle ! 
‘ollin’s mental derangement and death were superinduced by long 
neglect; Steel lived in a perpetual state of warfare with bailiffs, 
and Goldsmith usually suffered similar distractions ; Lee, Fielding, 
tway, Savage, De Lolme, Butler, Chatterton, Cotton,. Anton, 
‘etcher, Kirke, White, Logan, Burns, and others, whose writings — 
nnoble the escutcheon of fame, afford unequivocal evidence of 
he fact that opulenee and authorship are not twin sisters. Rush- 
orth, whose valuable historical collections remained without a 
rinter, was doomed to the “‘ Bench” for the balance of his life 
uring a period of six long years; while Samuel Boyce, whose 
mon The Creation has high merit, was actually famished to 
eath, being found dead in a garret, with a blanket thrown over 


8 shoulders, fastened by a wooden skewer, with a pen in his | 
and. 


“ When Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 
No, generous patron would a dinner give. 
See him resolved to glay and turned to dust, 
Presened with a monumental bust! 
The Poet’s fate is here in emblem shown— 
He asked for bread; and he received a stone.” 


Even Dryden sunk into neglect in his old age, having died ina , 
“retin an obscure corner of London; being visited by a friend 
his last moments, who commiserated his situation, he replied, 
You feel and weep for my sufferings, but never mind, the pang 
il soon be allover.” Chatterton, in Brooke-street, starved two , 
‘ys before he cut his throat, Dr. Johnson was once found in the 
Ost desponding hopelessness in a garret, destitute even of ink and, 
with which to transcribe his lucubrations. When Gold- 
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smith had nearly completed his “ Vicar,” his landlady one day 
surprised him by a heavy demand for his board and lodging ; and 
on his declaring his utter ‘inability to meet it, she proposed to cap. 
cel her claim on his becoming her spouse ; this the timely arrival 
of Johnson prevented, as he aided him in the liquidation of the 
debt. 


If we turn to France, we shall there find even stronger instances 
of the hapless destiny of genius. Vaugelas, one of the polite 
writers, and one of the most honest men of his time, was surnamed 
the Owl, from his being obliged to keep within all day and venture 
out only by night, through fear of his creditors. His last will is 
very remarkable. After bequeathing all his worldly substance to 
the discharge of his debts, he goes thus: 


“ But as there still may remain some creditors unpaid, even after al) 
that I have shall be disposed of, in such a case it is my ast will that my 
body should be sold to tue surgeons to the best advantage, and that the 
purchase money should go to the discharging those debts which I owe to 
aes A so that if I could not, while living, at least when dead, I may be 
useful. 


That is “‘ honest to the back-bone at any rate.” 

In our own times, how many sad instances of poverty, being the 
inheritance of poets, occur to the memory ?—the great “ poet of 
the poor,’ Ebenezer Elliot followed the calling of an ironmonger: 
Clare that of a common day-laborer; Hogg was a shepherd-boy ; 
Miller a basket-maker ; Kirke White originally carried out the 
basket of the butcher, which was afterwards exchanged for the 
hosier’s loom. But it is needless to extend their numbers. 

D’Israeli has a prolific chapter on this subject ; among their 
other misfortunes, he collates the following cases of incarceration 
of authors; his object however, being to show that their imprisot- 
ment rather promoted than retarded the progress of their studies 
It was while immured within the gloomy walls of a dungeon that 
Boethius composed his. well-known ‘ Consolations of Philosephy,’ 
Grotius wrete his ‘‘ Commentary on St. Matthew,” and Buchanan 
his excellent “‘ Paraphrases.” ‘The renowned Cervantes, in Bu- 
bary, and “ Fleta,” written in the {‘ F/ect,” afford similar proofs; 
the name of the place though not of the author having been pre 
served in commemoratian of the fact ; while another work, “ Feta ved; 
Midor,” or “the laws of art and nature in knowing the bodies ove 
of metals,” by Peters, 1683, derived also its title from the or 
cumstance of its having been translated from the German during a 
the author’s confinement in this prison. Louis XII, and Mar- 
garet, consort of Henry IV, of France, as well as Charles I, of 
England, made good use of the pen under circumstances—the latter bi 
having indited his well-known Eikon Basilike; or the Royal lmagt, Md, 
the authorship of which has given rise to so much curious spec mt 
lation among the learned. Queen Elizabeth, while confined by tnd 
her sister Mary, wrote several poems, which are said never to hav’ . 
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been equalled after her enlargement ; and the unfortunate Mary. 
Queen of Scots, during her long imprisonment, produced many 
pleasing poetic compositions, one of which, her Last Prayer, we 
transcribe for the sake of its plaintive melody and beauty. It was 
written originally in Latin; we append an English rendering of it 
for the benefit of those who prefer a vernacular version : 


Oh! Domine Deus, 
Speravi in te— 
Oh! Care mi Jesu, . 
Nunc libera me. 
In dura catena, 
In misera pena 
Desidero te. 
Laguendo, gemendo, 
Et genuflectendo, 
Adoro, imploro 
Ut liberes me! 


Oh! my God and my Lord, 
I have trusteJ in thee ; 
Oh! Jesu, my Love. 
Now liberate me. 
In my enemies’ power, 
In afflictions sad hour 
I languish for thee. 
In sorrowing weeping, 
And bending the knee, 
I adore and implore thee 
To liberate me. 


In glancing over the story of many a literary life, how touching 
are its appeals to our own sympathy! Who can read the above 
without feeling their force? It is not every one who has philo- 
sophy enough to abide the impudent reply made to the learned 
Frenchman, Treret, who, on being summ irily taken from his sick- 
bed to the Bastile, after patiently submitting for several weeks to 
his “durance vile,” on inquiring for what offence he was so 
treated, received from his officer the following heartless and mso- 
lent response: Sir, I think you have a deal of curiosity!” 
Every one has read the history and woes of Silvio Pellico, the 
author of Francesco da Rimini and other renowned Italian tra- 
gedies, whose love of pcetry survived so many years of his gloomy 
mearceration, 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s memorable ‘“ History of the World,” al- 
tough unfinished, remains a noble monument of his learning, 
industry, and indomitable perseveraiice, wnder circumstances so 
‘ppareniiy adverse to the cultivation of letters as those in which he 
vas placed, during the gloomy lapse of his eleven yeer’s imprison- 
ment. We might also cite numerous others; but two more names 
lust suffice ; they are of equal celebrity—both being remarkable 
“stances of high genius, although remotely opposite in character. 


his ** 
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We refer.to Voltaire and Bunyan, the former, who, while in the 
Bastile,.. sketched, the. plan and partly completed. his Henriad ; 
and the latter, who, during his cruel, imprisonment -in Bedford 
jail, produced his world-renowned. ‘“Pilgrim’s Progress.” And 
how.many more, like McDiarmid, ‘have . exhibited the sad combi. 
nation of genius allied to abject.poverty 7. who, as D'Israeli «re. 
lates, while engaged upon his ‘‘ System of Military defence,” be 
came so study-worn and emaciated ‘that his -hollow eyes seemed 
like dim lamps shining in the tomb His entire life was, indeed, 
one continuous strife with the fell spoiler; often the day passed 
cheerfully without its meal, but never without its page! 

An enthusiastic temperament is also often the accompaniment 
of genius—a feature of character that renders it the easy victim of 
delusion and ‘credulity. Numerous instances might be adduced 
in proof. Sir Isaac Newton was half inoculated with the absur- 
dities of judicial astrology. Dr. Johnson was. proverbially super- 
stitious. What curious paradoxes may be seen between the 
writings and actions of the same men. Hobbes the deist was a 
most devout believer in,ghosts and: spiritual existences. Locke, 
the matter-of-fact philosopher, was an inordinate reader of romance, 
and revelled in works of fiction. And too truly has the eharacter 
of the great Francis Verulam been depicted as the wisest, greatest, 
and meanest of mankind ! ° 

Since everything connected with men of intellect possesses 
interest,.we shall briefly refer to some of their peculiar amusements 
and domestic habits, previously to entering upon the main objects 
before us—their misfortunes. 

The favorite recreation of the learned Father. Petavius, author 
of Dogmata Theologica, was, at the interval of every second hour, 
the habit of twirling his chair for five minutes. Spinosa, after 
protracted studies, regaled himself by .a species of pithy sports 
mamship, in making. spiders. fight each other. Tycho Brahe 
amused himself with polishing glasses for spectacles. Balzac’s 
favorite. pastime was that of making crayons. Montaigne found a 
playmate in his cat.. Cardinal Richelieu delighted at playing leap- 
frog with his servant. Pope wasted his time in-trying to paint; 
and Politian was never.so happy as when singing to his lute. 

Turn.. we for a moment to the domestic -peculiarities of the 
learned, we shall find no less abundant evidence ef the variety o! 
the verity of their true designation—genus irratatite Johnson 
evinced his nervous irritability by biting his nails to the very quick 
—an intimation, it is said, of his well-known pugnacity and crust 
ness. Another worthy but.eccentric bibliopole, William Coke of 
Leith, who died some ten or twelve years since, presents also a 
singular instance of a_ quick and irritable temperament : _but we 
may scarcely wonder at his case, he having given us, if not an all 
sufficient, at any rate, a somewhat ludicrous clue to his malady, 
for he was actually caught one day rubbing his head in whiskey ! 
No marvel that he was hot-headed. Others again indulged strangé 
vagaries. and humors;—such as Menage,. who, while sciené 
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covered his head with laurels, used to cover his feet with several 
pairs of stockings. Pope used to brace himself up with corsets. It 
is related that Magliabechi, the learned librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, used to divert himself with pelting spiders. He 
seldom left his books, for he usually ate, drank and slept among 
them; thus imitating the domestic propensities of his favorites. 
Sir Walter Scott entertained an absurd opinion that his poetic 
vein never flowed happy except between the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes; he was accustomed to rise at 4, and walk about his 
room in a state of nudity, calling it his air-breath. Rousseau, 
when doomed to the company of the common-place, occupied 
himself with knitting lace strings, which he evidently preferred to 
long yarns. Bloomfield wrote his Farmer’s Boy with chalk upon 
the top of a pair of bellows—a wind-instrument, till then a novelty 
in the choir of the Muses. Many of the eccentric sons of genius 
exhibit singular deficiency in conversational powers, as though 
nature had designed to devote them to the pen, by denying them 
the gift of oral language. Corneille presents an example of this; 
he was so utterly insipid in company that his conversation was 
deemed contemptible, for he could scarcely speak correctly \the 
language he so ennobled by his pen. Descartes was 2nother who 
was made for seclusion and solitude, not for society ; ‘‘ he received 
his intellectual wealth,” says a modern critic, ‘‘ ffom nature in 
solid bars, not in current coins ;” or, in the words of Themistocles, 
he might say, who, when. asked*to play on the lute, replied, 
“T cannot fiddle, but I can make a little village a great city.” 
Addison. was a taciturn companion..in the social circle. Shak- 
speare, like Virgil, was cloudy and oblivious in colloquial discour- 
se, but how. transcendently. brilliant when they ¢ommuned only 
with their- own high thoughts. Chaucer, and Goldsmith, and 
Dryden, were dull and stupid, as also Isocrates, so celebrated for 
his sublime compositions ;,and La Fontaine and La Bruyere might 
likewise be included in the category.. The author, it is thus 
evident, is both more at ease and more to advantage in his study 
than any where else ; and it is not surprising that we find him covet 
this seclusive retreat, and ‘indulge his predilection sometimes at 
the expense of the rules of etiquette and®courtesy. 














Montesquieu’s complaining epistle to a friend, affords evidence 
of this, where he intimates that the frequent and protracted visits 
of certain intruders caused much detriment to the progress of his 
works, Another-scribe was so avaricious of his time, that his 
frequent appeals proving unavailing, he caused to be inscribed over 
the door of his study the inviting announcement, that whoever 
femained there must join in his labors. Melancthon, like Evelyn, 
Was so chary of his time allotted to study, that he would note the 
intervals wasted by intrusive visitants, in order to redeem them 
from the hours devoted to repose. Others have been driven to 
the forlorn expedient of escaping from their window, being so 


hedged in by, their considerate friends, as to be allowed of no 
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more convenient egress; and Boyle actually had to resort to the 
advertising columns of a newspaper, to secure exemption from si- 
milar annoyances. A few words touching the connubial infelici- 
ties of the learned will bring our chapter to a close. That there 
have existed some renowned in the annals of literature, who, like 
Budeeus, enjoyed the singular good fortune to retain the full mea- 
sure of matrimonial happiness, conjoined with the pleasures of 
literary pursuits, cannot be denied ; but it may be doubted whether 
these do not form exceptions to rule. This great writer found in 
his wife an invaluable assistant in his arduous studies; ever at 
his side, assiduously collating, comparing or transcribing, she con- 
tributed essentially to the reduction of his literary toils. In one 
of his letters he represents himself as married to two wives, one of 
whom blessed him with pleasant little ones, the other with books. 
Evelyn was no less felicitous in this respect, for he was indebted 
for much of his success to his amiable wife, whose refined taste 
and skill were equal to any emergency ; and whose breast was 
fired with the same passion that inflamed her husband’s pen; it 


: 
was to her ingenious pencil the embellishment to his translation 
of Lucretius owed its origin. It is also true that many, we might 2 
perhaps say the rhajority of great men, seemed to have repudiated th 
matrimony altogether, probably from some premonition of their jo 
disqualification for its enjoyments. A host of great names occur by 
to us, presenting an astounding array of sturdy old bachelors, pu 
enough to startle the comp!acency of the most charitable of the far nay 
sex. Michael Angelo, Boyle, Newton, Locke, Bayle, Shenstone, “. 
Leibnitz, Hobbes, Voltaire, Pepe, Adam Smith, Swift, ‘Thomson, diat 
Akenside, Arbuthnot, Hume, Gibbon, Cowper, Goldsmith, Gay, lear 
Lamb, Washington Irving, et cum multis aliis, were all decided hus 
for celibacy.‘ Michael Angelo replied to a remonstrance on the pe 
subject, that he had espoused his art, and his works were his the 
children. Dr. Radcliffe lived and died unmarried ; although withio some 
five or six years prior to his decease, he fell desperately in love nd g 
with a patient of rank, wealth and beauty, triple charms to fascr acon 
nate even am old beau; but alas for this gallant hero, his suit be- the fo; 
came non-swited, andto his mortification his rejected address odium 
were afterwards immortalized by Steele in his “ Tattler.” Without suits, ; 
staying to inquire into the causes which superinduce this anti-social manne; 
feature of the literary character, it may not be amiss to notice sem long} 
of its anomalies. For example, Smollett, whose writings are! BAIR tinlec, 
too frequently found not only prurient, but indelicate, was yet" BAM abando, 
impeachable in his morals. La Fontaine wrote fictions fertile” ielong 
mtrigues, but he is not known to have left one amour on rec talely 
in which he personally enacted a part. Sir homes More, WhO RM ines of 
was a strenuous advocate of free toleration, yet himself beci™ *HAMBhie, 4, 


fierce and bigoted persecutor; and Young, althcugh constal 
denouncing a love of: preferment, was all his life long secret!) 
pining after it, and, while the most sombrous of pcets, W@ 7 
private life a trifling punster. Cowper, the melancholy and ™ 
anthropic, perpetrated, it will be remerbered, that laughter 
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voking ballad, Johnny Gilpin; and we find a similar comtradictory 
characteristic in Sterne’s whining over a dead donkey, while he 
proved himself bankrupt in human sympathy and natural affection, 
beating his wife, and leaving his maternal parent desolate and ne- 
glected in her last moments. SS 

Byron’s misanthropy, also, was only to be found in his pen; for 
his moral self seemed a strange compound of vanity and affectation, 
united with a love of the ludicrous, sarcasm and irony. And poor 
Hood, the punster, whose master-passion gave melancholy evidénce 
of its recent dissolution,—while his wit was vibrating the national 
heart, his own suffered from the extremest melancholy.—Among 
the many extempore puns he uttered in his sickness, in describing 
to a friend his near approach to dissolution, he could not resist his 
ruling impulse, for he added, ‘‘ I came so near to death’s door, 
that I heard the creaking of its hinges.” 

Returning to our subject of literary marriages, we remember 
reading of a certain little tract, which professed an investigation 
of this mystery, entitled, “‘ De Matrimonia Literati, au celibem 
esse au vero nubere conveniat.” in which the writer cites some 
cases of the gocd and bad among literary spouses; among others, 
that of the celebrated artist, Berghem, who resorted to rather a 
singular mode of proving her devotion to her husband’s interests, 
by ever and anon, thumping a long stick, which she kept for the 
purpose, against the ceiling, to prevent her"liege-lord indulging a 
nap during the hours devoted to his profession; a summons which 


ne, he responded to, by stamping with his foot ; his room being imme‘ 
on, diately over hers. It was no inelegant plea, onte urged by a 
say learned scribe, for his choice of celibacy, that ‘‘ Minerva and Ve: 
ded nus never could exist together.” And so it would seem, indeed, 
the if we judge from the fact of Byron’s fatal union and Bulwer’s— 
his the story of whose domestic strifes are too notorious to require 
it bio comment—to say nothing of the like instances of the lamented 


and gifted Felicia Hemans, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Norton, and the 
accomplished Mrs. Jameson. Some honorable exceptions exist to 
the foregoing, which redeem the literary profession from the sad 
odium; the Howitts are enthusiastic lovers of their literary pur- 
suits, and anxious to educate their children in the best possible 
manner, and therefore live a retired ahd domestic life. Though 
elonging to the Society of Friends, and attached to its great prin- 
tiples of civil, moral, and religious liberty, they have long ago 
abandoned its peculiarities; amd in manners, dress and language, 
long only to the world. For thé honer of literature we may 
tiiely say that, among the miany consolatery proofs in modern 
umes of how much literature may contribute to the happiness of 
lie, the case of the Howifts is the most striking. The love of 
hter.ture was the origin of their acquaintance, its pursuit has 
en the hand-in-hand bond of the most perféct happiness of a lony 
arried life; and we may further add, for the honor of womanhood, 
hat while our authoress sends forth her delightful works in un- 
oken succession, to the four quarters of the globe, William Howitt 
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‘has bééri“heard to declare, that he will challenge any woman, be 


the’ precious document elegantly enclosed in a frame for the inspec- 









































she who she may, whoever wrote a line, to match his good woman 
in the management of a large household, at the same time she 
fills her own little world of home with the brightness of her own 
heart and spirit. Another name eccurs to us, also, that of George 
Sloane,—to whom the reading world is, perhaps, mainly indebted 
for the introduction of German literature into our vernacular — 
who, because he “married for love,” his cara sposa being a beauty 
of humble birth, was disinherited by his rigorous parent, the wel. 
known sir Hans-Sloane. To be revenged, the son had recoure 
to the following futile species of retaliation ; he wrote a violent 
tirade upon. his father’s produetions, caricaturing his splendid mu. 
seum of art, with the intention of publishing it in a newspaper; 
but through some strange chance the plot was detected, and before 
the printer could compose, it, it was rescued; and Sir Hans had 


tion of his friends, to the lasting discomfiture of the author. Poor 
fellow! he paid “dearly for his whistle” without this infliction, 
for his amiable better half loaded hinr with the liberal bestowment 
of ten pledges of her love. 

‘A writer in the London Quarterly has supplied some curious 
facts in relation to the family history of intellectual men, which ae 
{oo interesting to regist the temptation of an extract. He says: 

“We are going to speculate about the causes of the fact—but 
a fact it is—that men distinguished for extraordinary intellectual 
power, of any sort, rarely leave more than a very brief line 
progeny behind them. Men of genius have scarcely. ever dones- 
men of imaginative genius, we might say, almost never. With 
the one exception of the noble Surrey, we cannot, at this momett, 
point out a representative in the male line, even so far down a! 
the third generation, of any English poet, and we believe the s 
is the case.in France. The blood of beings of that order ¢ 
seldom be traced far down, even in the female line. With thes 
ception of Surrey and Spencer, we are not aware of any Engl 
author of at all remote day, from whose body any living pets 
claims to be descended. There is no other real English poet pt 
to the eighteenth century, and we believe no great author of a 
sort, except Clarendon and Shaftesbury, of whose blood we ht 
any inheritance amongst us. Chaucer’s only son died child! 
Shakspeare’s line expired in his daughter’s only daughter. 
of the other dramatists of that age have left.any progeny— 

Raleigh, nor Bacon, nor Cowley, nor Butler. ‘The grand-daugh 
of Milton'was the last of his blood. Neither Bolingbroke, Ad 

Warburton, Johnsen, nor Burke, transmitted their blood. 

“When a human race has produced its ‘bright consum™ 
flower,’ in this kind, it ‘seems commonly to be near its end. 

“ Tae theory is illustrated in our own day. ‘The two gr 
names in science and litereture of our time, were Davy # 

Walter Scott. The first died childless. Sir Walter Scot! 

four children, of whom three are dead, only ‘one of them, 
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Lockhart,) leaving issue, and the fourth, his eldést son, though 
living, and long married, has no issue.” 

The last particular we shall refer to, is the fact, that.a prominent 
class of literary characters who ‘have wives, seem, before the 
world as though they had ‘none in their social visitings: such as 
Anacreon Moore, Wordsworth, Proctor, Ainsworth &c. ;» the 
author and his wife are very distinct individualities in their case, 
in the code of fashion; but it seems, as‘Dogberry says, “* very 
tolerable and not to be endured;” for this social divorce, we 
imagine, may very -probably owe its origin to the habits of the 
authors themselves in part, and the convehtionalisms of society. 
Our last paragraph seems, however, rather to trench upon the 
immunities of his “‘ better half,” than those of the author himself; 
and having, we suppose, sufficiently taskéd the patience of the 
commiserating reader with our recitals of the mishaps of author- 
ship, we propose to strike a fresh and livelier chord, by way of 
staying the out-gushings of his sympathetic sorrow; encouraged 
by the cheering hope that the nobles of science, who shall heré- 
after fill the scroll of fame, may portray their sojourn in the age 
in which we live, with brighter tints and more joyous hues, than 
their “illustrious predecessors” have those ‘which are‘now “ with 
ihe years beyond the flood.” | 





TO THE OCEAN. 





Broad, boundless Ocean, I have worshippéd thee 
Ever in visions ;—I have seen thy waves 

Mount heayenward, borne upon the tempest up— 
Until their tow’ring summits seemed to kiss 
The clouds which bent above then..—Lo! the King 
Of Storms has travers’d o’er thee, and the breath 
Of old Eolus with thy waters played, 

*Till their upheavings seem’d as nerv’d with life 
To battle in the contest :—gallant ships 

‘Launch’d én thy surface oft have been the sport 
Of thy fierce billows, ana have sank to rest 
Beneath tliy surges and the ceaseless boar 

Of everlasting anthems—yielding up, 

Oh, mighty Ocean! to thy hidden cavés 

Their precious burdens, far beyond the reach 
Where man can trespass, and where all unknown 
They still will rest forever. 


. Emblem vast 
Thou art, oh Ocean! of man’s changing life, 
And unending ages ; thou hast roll’d 
Alone, unchang’d, since the broad universe 
First smil’d beneath the mandate, and light burst 
From out the Heavens ! 


Thon alone unchang’d, 
Yet ever changing—Thou. whose mighty pow’r 
Hast taught man’s works submission, and hast gain’d 
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O’er every nation victories, and bore 
Mankind far down in triumph, yet no spark 
Of the immortal spirit e’er has sank 
Beneath thy surges, for a mighty hand 

Is stretch'd across thy waters, and doth bear 
It " to add new glories to the crown 

Of Him who reigns forever. 


Ocean vast— 
Boundless and fadeless—thy stern tnajesty 


. Mak’st man to pause—aye, tremble and adore 


Thee and thy source of being—God, who guides 
And holds thy waters, as it were, within 

His hand of pow’r infinite—making them 

Obey His endless wisdom. 





WINTER EVENING REFLECTIONS. 


The dead leaves strew the forest walke, 

And withered are the pale wild flowers; 
The frost hangs glistening on the stalks, 

The dew-drops fall in frozen showers. 
Gone are the spring's green sprouting bowers, 

Gone summer’s rich and mantling vine, 
And autumn’s fresh and yellow flowers, 

On hill and plain ro longer shine 
I heard a clear and wild toned note, 

That rose and swelled fron yonder tree, 
A gay bird with a mellow throat, 

Phere perched and raised her song to me. 
But winter comes and where is she 

Away—where summer winds still rove, 
Where leayes are fresh, and every tree 

i" veel with the songs of love. 
All mild pags oy a summer sky, 

And fresh the flower that blushes there; 
Should northern breezes rustle by, 

Too mug ther blasts for b'oom so fair. 
No forest-tee stands naked there, 

No stream beneath the ice is dead, 
No mountain top, with sleety hair, 

nds o’er the snow its reverend head. 

Go then, with all th birds, and seek 

A happier clime, with livelier flight, 
From sunny bowers the evening greet, 

And leave me lonely with the night. 
F'll gaze upon the cold north light, 

Behold where all its glories shine ; 
See. that it al] is fair and bright, 

Feel all its cold, but not repine. 
Rapier’ Q no! and why should I? 

‘Soon that sweet bird and spring will come; 
If mot to me, beyond the sky, , 

Than thine, I hope, 2 happier home. 








CLOSE THOUGHT. 





BY REV. E. THOMSON, 





Thought is the foundation of all intellectual excellence. What 
is it that constitutes darkness in the individual or the age ? ‘The 
absence of thought—solid thought. What is it that has handed 
down innumerable errors from generation to generation 1? The want 
of thought. What was it that entombed the world’s mind for ages? 
The world’s fearful experiment to dispense with the thought. 

What was it that burst the chains of religious bondage, and 
gave to Europe moral freedom? What was it that has spread 
before our vision so many natural truths—that has opened so wide 
the path of discovery—has crowded it with so many anxious in- 
quiries, and is preparing the way for the general education of the 
human race? Thought. 


And yet it may be doubted whether men, even in the most en- 
lightened portions of the world, do not act more from authority 
than from reason. Man’s natural indolence induces him to adopt 
the opinions of others, rather than form opinions for himself. He 
would rather read or write, look or hear, talk or laugh, than think. 
Perhaps no one has ever acquired a habit of reasoning without 
having tried a variety of expedients to dispense with it; while 
thousands forego the pleasure of original thought, because they 
will not pay the price. Like sheep, they follow a leader, and have 
no other reason for being gregarious, than “‘ ipse dizit—ita est.” 

May I not hope, therefore, gentle reader, that an hour of your 
time may not be unprofitably spent in pondering a few remarks on 
close thought ? 


As the theme is a term, and not a proposition, it will be neces- 
sary to prescribe some limits, in order to avoid discursive remarks. 
I propose, therefore, to inquire, first, what close thought implies ; 
ud, second, what are some of the subterfuges of those who avoid it. 


It implies unity of thought. I do not suppose that a man 
should have but one thought, or one favorite thought, or one par- 
ticular series of thoughts. There isa man of one idea. He 
seems fitted to revolve but one thought. Insilence and in uproar ; 
in sunshine and in shade; whether he sings or prays, laughs or 
cries, reads or writes flies or triumphs; at morn, at noon, at dewy 
eve, ““ even in visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
man,” his favorite conception occupies all his faculties. He hears 
tin running brooks, reads it in beauteous vales, sees it in every- 
thing. He treats men, books, and things, as did Lord Peter in 
the “ Tale of a Tub,” his father’s will, who determined to find the 
word “shoulderknots,” picked it out letter by letter, and at last 
wbstituted c for k in the orthography. His mind, like the touch 
of the fabled. Midas, which turned everything into gold, trans- 
mutes all the thoughts with which it meets into one golden 
dea) Such a mind may have variety, but that variety must con-~ 
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sist of the various phases ‘which the favorite thought assumes jp 
pursuing its endless revolutions. ’ 

By unity of thought I mean that a man should have but one 
thought at atime. I would ‘not be understood that in examining 
one thought we may not examine others, collaterally. In tracing 
one thought we shall meet with many ; for no one is isolated. As 
in sailing down astream we find ourselves ina swelling channel, 
constantly enlarging by the accession of tributaries, so, in pursuing 
a thought we shall find it enlarging and multiplying its. relations, 
Only let us take care to sail down the main channel instead of 
trying to sail up each tributary. 

It has often been remarked hat original discovery—original 
thought—is generally accidental: it may be so apparently bu 
not really. ‘Two facts may satisfy us of this. Ignorant men are 
not discoverers. New truths are revealed cnly to patient obser 
vers and bold and persevering inquirers. Who discovered the cir. 
culation of the blood? ‘Not the 4g: orant thoughtless butcher, but 
the scientific, reflecting anatomist. Who discovered the asteroids! 
They who by years of reflection and observaticn, were led to sus 
pect their existence. Who revealed the laws of the heavens? He 
who, for a life-time, had laid his head in intense and untiring 
thought about them. The least exertion may be sufficient to make 
ajfortunate discovery, when a mind is filled with the rich results 
of long reflection; whereas the same reflection on the part of a 
unfurnished-mind may be utterly unproductive—as the weight of 
a grain may'turn a scale-beam against a ton, after nearly twenty 
hundred weight have been put into the opposite dish. 

It frequently happened that discoveries are made simultanecusly 
in different parts of the world, but rare!y,is a discovery made in 
advance-of the age. Roger Bacon is the cnly remarkable example 
of a mind outstripping the ‘race by ages, and the Pope excomut- 
nicated him and imprisoned him ten yeare for supposed dealings 
with the devil. The human mind, during the dark ages, scarce 
ever shot a spark imto the regions of science; but when the inte 
lectual night receded, the beams of a thousand stars mingled ther 
light for the illumination of Eurépe, and each nation had he 
constellation. Simultanéots discoveries are thé legitimate of 
spring of the times. The discoveries do inct illustrate the age, 
but the age developes the discoveries. ‘They are the necessary '¢ 
sults of the accumulations of generations of excitement, and agé 
of progressive thought. 

t may be objected that the ‘happiést productions in the depatt 
ment of taste, at least ate often the sudden effusions of moments 
of inspiration. Granting that an extraordinary genius may take 
‘happy flights in unprepared moments, is that any reason why o& 
dinary minds should wait for poetic breathing? In judging of tle 
labor expended upon any given production, an unpractised col 
poser may be déceived. ‘That which smells most of the lamp® 
not really the most elaborate. A célebrated critic pronounced 
finést writing to be such as a reader would imagine exceedilf? 
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easy to equal, and yet such, that whoever should attempt to imitate 
would perspire over his task. It is the half finished ‘production 
which leaves the mark of labor. 

A distinguished clergyman of my acquaintance, whenever he 
preached a long, and learned, and involved sermon, generally apo 
logized by saying that he had not time to prepare a short simple 
one. A celebrated barrister of one of our Eastern cities is said to 
employ a style which is the personification of simplicity, and yét 
he is perhaps more studious and laborious in ‘his preparations for 
the bar than all his competitors. i little tract sometimes costs 
more labor than a volume. ‘The perfected composition, like the 
finished edifice, is the result of double toil, labor in erecting, and 
labor in removing:the scaffolding, and scraping away the traces of 
the tools, It is said of Pericles, ‘‘ who lightened, thundered, and 
astonished Greece,” that he never spoke eztempore, nor even ven- 
tured to deliver an opinion without ample preparation. Virgil oc- 


but cupied ten years ‘in writing six books of the Aineid. Not a single 
ds page of fine writing was ever produced without much intellectual 
US effort : a solitary sentence may express the result of years of thought. 
He The harvest may be gathered in a day; but ploughing, and plant- 
ing ing, and growth, require time. If inspiration may be relied on, 
ake why does it not operate upon the indolent as well as the active, 
ults the fool as well as the wise man? He who, too iddle to think, sits 
an and sighs, and invokes the Muses, will drink the Leathean sooner 
tof HM than the Pierian spring. 
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* ODE FOR NEW YEAR'S DAY. 


BY GEO, H. COLTON, AUTHOR OF “ TECUMSEH.” 





a 


Hark! I heard a mournful sound, 
Deep as ocean’s groaning surge ; 
Minds are wildly wailing round 
A low funereal dirge; 
And spirit voices meet my ear 
With so'emn sadness and appalling fear! 
What can it be doth thus my soul affright, 
And startle e’en the slumbering Night ? 
‘It seems with sullen roar Oblivion’s wave 
‘Rolling o’er nations dead and Nature in her jrave ! 


I, 2. 


Lo! a haggard spectre train, 
Wild and shadowy shapes appear, 
Bearing on with woful plain 
_ A corse and sable bier; 
Disease, and Pain, and Penury, 
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And Melancholy of the tearful eye, 

Friendship with altered brow, and baffled Guile, 
Remorse, that ne’er was seen to smile, 

Envy, Mistrust, wan Grief, and wasted Care, 
And Disappointment sad, and suicide Despair. 


I. 3. 


“ Wearily, O, wearily,” 

(The mournful chant was said), 

“ We bear thy ye Sane corse, O Year, along: 

Thy children all are dead ; 

One by one we saw them die, 
And join the Past’s innumerable throng. 
Thy faithful followers we have been, 

Ever wasting hapless Man, 

Whese joyless life is shortened to a span, 
Tracking his weary steps through each dark scene. 
Childhood, and Youth, and withered Age, 

On each and all we aye attend, 

Till reaching life’s last dusty stage, 

The pilgrim hails e’en tyrant Death a friend, 
Siniles at the icy touch, and joyeth at his end. 


Il. 1. 







“ Sisters, brothers, slowly bear 
To his grave the perished Year, 
Wailing to the darkened air 
A dirge above his bier. 
Around him flitting, faded Hours, 
Scatter upon his corse pale, whithered flowers ; 
For he is hasting to that dim domain, 
Whence he inay ne’er return again, 
The Past,—into that peop'ed Solitude, 
The voiceless, shadowy thronz, the years beyond the Flood 


ET. 2. 


“ Ever with the perishing years 

From the earth man’s rare decay, 
Journeying on in dust and tears, 

Of fime and Death the prey ! 
Ours is the joy to see them fall, 
To wrap them in the winding-sheet and pall, 
And bearing their cold forms, like thine, along, 
With mockery of mourning song, 
Whelm them at last neath dark Oblivion’s main, — 
Whence they and thou, O year, shall never wake agaia‘” 


IL 3. 


Merrily, QO, merrily, 
Arose another strain, : 
As this strange company did disappear ; 
And lo! a joyous train 
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Passed before my wondering eye, 
Bearing in lifted arms the infant Year. 
Pleasure and Youth, and laughing Love, 

Hand in hand with Joy and Mirth, 

And star eyed Hope, that ever looks from earth, 
And radiant Fancy in light measure move. 
On silken wings the blooming Hours 

Hovered above the sleeping child, 
Dispensing fairest, freshest flowers, 

ntil the boy awoke, and waking gmiled, 
To hear this raising strain, so solemn, sweet, and wild. 


II. 1. 


“ See the golden Morn arise, 
Where the first faint streaks appear, 
Climbing up the dewy skies 
To hail the new-born Year, 
Attendants of the princely boy, 
We bring man’s wasted race sweet peace and joy, 
While flee yon ghastly train witn gloomy Night 
Before us and the dawning light. 
Raise we on high the joyous natal lay, 
And bear the new-born King to meet the early day. 


III, 2. 


“ See the star of Bethlehem 
Up the burning east ascend ! 
Cherubim and Seraphim 
Upon its course attend ! 
Away, away the shadows roll, 
That hopeless darkened erst the human soul, 
As its bright beams on the mean mansion shine, 
Where lowly sleeps the Child Divine. 
‘Peace, peace to men!’ the heavenly arches ring ! 


Hl. 3. 


‘s Phesrily, then, cheerily, 
O child of earth and Heaven, 
Bear thou the lat that is appointed here ; 
Grateful for bounty given, 
O’er thy sorrows weep nor sigh, 
But welcome with sweet smiles the new-born Year. 
For earth is always beautiful, 
In her every hue and form ; 
Enrobed in sunshine, or begirt with storm, 
Still, ever still the earth is beautiful. 


However rol's Time’s restless wave, 


Yield not, O man, thy soul to gloom, 

Nor deem thy restiug-place the grave, 
But watching Bethlehem's star beyond the tomb, 
Hope for immortal life and never-fading bloom. 
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BY WILLIAM JOHNSON, ESQ. 





































I nave read that the people of sme the se nations of Africa elect their 
ing by fastening a’ cord to the top«f a tree, and requiring all the candidates 
peyhat office te pull at it; and that candidate oh can draw it nearest oe 

d, is by acclamation de-lared king ; ‘not because he is wiser or better, by 
use he unites in his person more of the important properties of weight anj 
power than any other man in the nation. 

In savage and idolatrous count ies, in all ages,the power to acquire dominionhy 
been regarded as a sufficient guarauty for enslaving the feeble and defenceles 
Hence it is that because her muscles are weak, and her frame tender, woman by 
become the slave and inferior of man, and ‘has been doomed to drudgery and de 
gradation is the conséq.ence of ignorance, and slavery the condition of the brute 
he who would degrade or ensl ive even ihe feeble, must first degrade and ‘enslave 
the mind, by keeping it locked up in ignorance, both of the dignity of its origin and 
the glory of its end. Hence tyremny in pagan countries has denied woman the 

“book of knowledge, and in Mohimmedan countries the existence of a soul, But 
‘wherever civilization has dawned on the world, and the influence of Christianity 
‘been felt, her chains have falien oui—female character ha- progressively risen, and 
female education become of a greater und greater imporiunce. But much aséde 
has advanced in both these respecis, she is yet very far beluw her proper level and 
her ultimate destiny. Her education is yet'very far from what it ought to be 
make her the instructor of her offspring, the ornament of society, and the free, equal 
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and happy companion of man; aud even where its progress bas been sufficiently com 
great, ic has been encumbered with so many wild and wanton growths as to make gall 
it almost fruitle-s of its great and imporiant end. pall 
Situated as we are in reference bib to time and eternity, all education is vale tok 
able or’ value!ess, as ic tends to make the relations we shail hereafter occupy hap _ 
py or mi.erable. How unwise, then, to spend the vigir of youth in the acquire talk 
ment of that which youth only can enjoy, end which, if cariied into the more a¢ abo 
vanced period of Jife, would only be adding the foilies of youth to the follies of worl 
age! L fe isa short drama at best, and the parts which women play are soonest her 
over. It isthe old age of the och r sex only which is tormented by the plague a toue 
avarice and ambition. It is man ouly whose they 
“ pale withered hands are still stretched out, “_ 

Trembling at once with eagerness and age, . pers 

With avarice and convulsions grasp.ng bard.” peac 

Woman's chief ambition is gratified by-a single conquest ; the scope of her hap but 1 
piness and usefulness is circumecribed by the domestic and social cicie. Beyoud appe 
this her influence is only f-lt by its mcrai reflection on the hearts and lives of mat happ 
kind. Nor is this the result of any system of educatiuu—it is a di-tinguishing a ject « 
cumstance in her existence—one which God never intended to be otherwise. He s 
What, then, is thi< highest ubject of woman's ambitioi—that im which she feeb HM * day 
the deepest interest, and from whence she draws the greatest happiness! It i # show 
be beloved—to call one galiunt and faithful heart her own. Poverty, exile, slate neve! 
and de:.th have no aspect to her so gioomy as the thought of being forgottel soure 

She will smile like an angel over poveriy’s seantiest mieal-—rhe will fullow 4 lor “st 
er’s footsteps to “distant and barbardus climes”—she will ply her ‘hands tote he 
spindle anu the distatf wih the constaricy of a galley-slave—:he will meet da ' be 
with the fortitude of a heroine—but uh! to be neglected—to be neiiher the objet an 
of joy nor grief, of hope nor fear, of love nor bate, but to wither unseen, like 4 9% oe th 
lected weed, is more than she can endure. Ba 
“'The keenest pangs the wretched find waa 

Are rapiures to the dreary void— vs 

The leafless desert of the mind— becom 

‘Lhe waste of feeling unemployed.” Ps dom— 

How then chall she attain and keep that which is thus the soul of her ambit nials | 


‘and the well-spring of her tife? If ule rove on her cheek was perennial, andi 
fire in her eye unquenehable, then might she trust in the power of Leauty; 
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when sickness tames the bounding pulse, when the rose fades from the cheek, and 
the fire from the eye, what then remains to be admired but the superior beauties of 
the immortal mind? ; 

To our sex is given more of the muscular pores possessed in common with the 
inferior animals; but the God of nature, as if he would form a connecting link be- 
tween men and angels, has given to woman the tiny form, the fragile frame, and 
pictured in countenance the personification of spiritual existence. How mortify- 

then, to the ardent, admirer of the fair, to fin1 beneath the form of beauty that 
index of intellect, a starved, meagre, and dwarfish soul ! 

Flora was once a lovely laughing girl,  cogeyr of all the external charms which 
this world calls beautiful. She danced like a fairy ani sang like an angel; and 
when she entered the assembly room, each stranger with fluttering heart asked 
his acquaintance, “ Who is that beautiful creature? A beardless youth of lofty 
brow stepped down from the shades of Parnassus, burning with poetic ardor, and 
revolving in his mind a thousand plans of future greatness—she caught his eye, 
and his soul was wrapt with the vision— 

U it tilli a en, 

He had no breath or being but in bers. 

she was his sight ; 

For his eyes followed hers, and saw with hers, 

Which colored all his objects., He had ceased 

To live within himseif. She was his liie— 

Tne ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

That terminated all.” 

He wooed, and won, and wedded her, and she (fond enthusiast) thought her hap- 
iness complete. For a while he doted fondly on her ; but—he loves her not now. 
Why not? She is now his wife, and custom nv longer requires that they should 
consume the time by talking over the little nothings with which the fashionable 
gallant ekes out an. evening’s conversation, ‘The sweetmeats of the honeymoon 
pall upon the sense, and his taste requires something more substantial. He talks 
to ker about the realities of life; but ‘she has lived all her days in the world of 
imagination. He talks to her about science; but she knows not what he saya. He 
talks to her about literature; but she knows not whatitis. He talks to her 
about the world as itis; but he finds her astrangerin it. He talks to her about the 
world as it his been in past ages; but the light of history has never beamed on 
hermind. He finds in her no thought, no feeling in harmony with hisown. She 
touches not the strings of his heart, and like the wires of an untuned instrument, 
they corrode with the rust of loneliness, He becomes solitary in the bosom of his 
own family, and seeks society elsewhere. Something (itmay be jealousy) whis- 
pers in the ear of the once happy Flora, “ Your husband despises you !” and her 
peace of mind is ruined for ever. There may be something unkind in his conduct, 
but it is the legi:imate result of disappointment. It is the c»mmon fute of the dis- 
appointed, not unly to be unhappy themselves, but to make those around them un- 
happy also, The disappvintment is always in proportion tothe interest felt in the ob- 
ject of pursuit, ind the human heart cannot aitect happiness where it is not felt. 
He saw the lovely jewel sparkling in the’easket, and he sighed to possess it. For 
aday it sparkled on his finger; but the gilding wore away, and the baser metal 
showed itself; the ciuleat was out, and his mortification was greater than if he bad 
never thought it a jewel. The fond and fooli-h creature had exhausted all her re- 
sources to attain her objeet—like a child enamored of a bird in the bush, she had 
sirewn the last grain about her trap to catch the gilded rover; and he was caught, 
he was doomed to starve on chaff, or rudely break his cage and fly away in search 
of better fare. The conditions of both are unfurtunate, but hers is greatly worst. 
He may resort to books for consolation, or reason himself into the ridiculous opin- 
tn that woman is an inferior being, and that his fate is but the fate of ail men; but 
the is without resource, without consolation. 

But the educated woman forms the nucleus of society at home. Her husband 
loves her because she is good, and venerutes her becausé she is wise. Her domicil 
becomes his li wrary and his reading-room, and therg is the repository of solid wis- 
om—notm rely the gilded annuals spread out for show, but some of the peren- 

3 too—the Miltons and Popes, and Addisons, and Johnsons. Not the mere. 
butterfly-winz produeti-n. of the day, with gaudy covers and virgin pages, unsobk 
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ed and untouched, save where the pictured Medora droops her languid 
my Uncle Toby peeps in the Widow Wadman’s eye ; but volumes of rnd = 
philosophy, poetry, elocution and divinity, whose merits have redeemed them fru, ther 
all-destroying time. migh 
But although the largest portion of womans happiness is derived from her re, 
tion to the other sex, yet it 1s not the only soutce uf her enjoyment, nor the exch. a 
sive object of her ambition. There is another = of view in which éducatig alone 
and a litersry cast of mind would greatly better her condition. It would open her; 
her a source of excellence and élevation consistent with her nature, and within the other 
reach of the poor as well as the iich—one which the reverses of fortune could pg fisher 
, take away. Some stimulus like this is almost indispensable to her ihtellecty anoth 
existence ; for although her ambition is not towering, there is a kind of ari Th 
of which she is more ambitious than man—she is fonder of distinction in the ¢ has 0 
in which she moves. I have often been amused by the embartassment Of som pretel 
clever fellow, whose very soul wasembued with democracy, and who was so muh more 
in love with the people that he could hardly attend to his own affairs, seé his wif jured 
#0 aristocratic that he could hardly treat one of the “ sovereigns” with comma the 
courtesy, when he called tu shake hands with his humble servant, her husband take i 
Is this ambition of eminence wrong? No, sir, not of itself: ~ 80 
“ Ambition first sprang e bright abod: ow L 
*, The glorious fault of on on of ota me blank 
But like the ambition of the rebel angels, it is wofully misdirected, and tends » and w 
ruin and downfall. There is no real distinction among mortals, but such as wis ahe ha 
dom and goodness; impart; and all distinction built on any other foundation, mug Let 80 
sooner or later tumble in ruin dh the heads of those who aspire to it. One-halfol — 
the poverty und misery in the world grow out of this misguided ambition to b xf 
great. taal 
Mrs. Extravanza i; happily married to a young man in moderate circumstance, a 
but of industr.ous habits, aud sufficient income to support bis family with comfort wen 
and credit; and thus begins the world with flattering prospects. But she is an a 
bitious to be superior to her neighbor’s wife. The world acknowledges no rel ~y 
distinction between them—her neighbor's wife is as polite, as learned, as wise, # — 
good as she. From whence then shall her superiority ecme? 10m richer silky _ 
costlier furniture, more splendid equipage, a statelier mansion, and a more nume- del. 
ous train of domestics, no one of which is essential to real comfort or convenience, = 
The ship sails well while the sky is clear and the breeze blows fair; but when Tay 
the storm of adversity comes she is overwhelmed. ‘Ihe expense is too great fe peg 
the income, an:l by her misguided ambition she is doomed to perpetual poverty. p> ay 
But extravagance is not the only way in which this misguided ambition devel ei 
opes itself. It seeks distincticn in affectation of superiority, mere ridiculots tha er 
extravagance or poverty. In the estimation of shallow observers, whatever» drile hd 
grotesque requires but little puffing to make it superior. In this way the ~veries sir th 
butterfiies in the world seek and often find distinction, while real merit passes 0 Hi “ 
the grave unnoticed. Whether ovr understanding or our education is at fault, I d the to 
not pretend to say ; ‘but une thing is certain—\:e are in this respect the most hoar alive 
_able people on earth. . But tk 
Let some European scullicn abjure her mistress’ kitchen, put on an air of singt eee 
larity, and appear among us bedecked with tawdry tissue, and in four and twenty husband 
hours a hundred gallant skulls are thumping together to do her homage. She ber. Le 


converses with thrilling eloquence in some language which no cne of them under 
stands, and the lineaments ot Thaddeus Pulaski, or Americus Vespucious, brighten 
in her countenance ; while the beautiful, the lovely, the learned, the simple-beart 
ed buckeye blushes unseen, like the desert rose, because she is indigenous to t 
soil and unobtrusive in her manners. 

Several years ago, I conversed with a gentleman who had just returned fro 
Europe, after performing the duties of minister to a foreign court. In — f 
the English robility, he remarked that the ladies were plain and simple+ 

ia comparison wi h ladies of wealth and sashion in our country. I asked him how 
he accounted for this, seeing that our institutions were based on the principle oft 
man equality. “They rely, cir,” said he, “upon their rank, ond have no nec 
affectation to sustain them.” In our country there is no such rank as that on whi 
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rely. It is not desirable that such rank ever should exist. But is there 
no rank in the republic of letters—is there no eminence in the field of science—is 
there no elevation in the art of doing good on which the ambitious fair one 
might rely for distinction, without resorting to the miserable extremes of extra- 
vagance any affectation ? ; 

But woman =hould not be educated with reference to her individual happiness 
slone ; che is a social being, and as such, is destined to have influence on all around 
her; and you cannot educate one, without to a ceftain extent.educating every 
other in the neighborhood. They act upon each other like the reeds in the 
fisherman’s flambeau—the moment you light one, it communicates the fire to 
another, and another, until the whole unites in a flame. 

The old adage, that “it is better to be out of the world than out of fashion,” 
has often been applied to ladies. Whether they deserve it or not, I do not 

tend to decide; but it is certain they are more curious, more communicative, 
more imitative th..n men, and consequently more likely to be benefited or in- 
jured by influence of society. A city is toolarge and unwieldy for observation. 

the cou.try the, population is too sparse. But go tw a village where you can 
take in society ata single glance, and there make your practical observation, 
Let some intrizue exist, or some deed of darkness be committed, no matter with 
how much secresy, and you might as well attempt to “hide the sun with a 
blanket, or put the moon in your pocket,” as to conceal it from their scrutiny ; 
and when it is found out,it rests lke sin on the conscience of the discoverer, until 
she has communicat: d it to every friend in the village. But she is imitative. 
Let some new example of taste, elegance, or fashion make its appearance, and it 
runs round the cirele with almost the speed of electricity; and the thought of 
being left behind is painful in the extreme. 

Mrs, Brocade appears at chnrch in a new-fangled dress, and instantly all the 
ladies in the neighborhood follow swit. Mrs. M’Fiddle sends her little daughter 
to dancing school, and in four and twenty hours half the matrons in the village 
inquire of the parson whether it would be sin to send their little daughters 
too. Miss Exquisite has been to the city, and meeting with an improvement 
in the strait-jacxet, has compre-sed her beautiful form to the thickness of a 
spade-shaft, and “live or die, survive or perish,” and in spite of Dr; Muzay’s 
lecture,* in one week every young lady in towr: is compressed to the same 
model. And think you, sir, that this anxiety to know—this eagerness to com- 
municate— his tendency to imitate, was implanted im the breast of woman to 
poison and mike war on the nobler spirit of sympathy and benevolence? No, 
tir, no such thing. . They are the wild luxuriant grow-hs of a noble soul, fallen 
down from their native bower, and tangled and interwoven with briars and 
noxious weeds. Only let the hand of education lift.them from the ground, dis- 
entangle them from the thorny maze, prune away the rubbish, fasten the ten- 
drils to the bower, and teach them to aspire to the nobler objects and trust me, 
tir, they will become the ornaments of the sex, and make society redolent of 
moral sweetness. These very qualities whiclyhave +o long and so often been 
the topics of ridicule, are the evidences of mind «admirably suited, if property 
tultivated, to give and take the blessings of society. 

But the influence of woman as asocial being, is nut confined to her own sex: 
She wields a powerful influence over the other sex, and especially over her owh 
husband ; and very much of his success oF disappointment in life depends upon 
ter. Let» man of genius and enterprise be linked for life with an ignorant 
woman, whose thoughts aspire not wich his thoughts—whose sevtiments mingle 
not with hie sentiments—whose heart beats not in unisum with his heart { and 
ul his energies, li .e a living victim chainéd to a body of déath, will sic. én, 
fngrene. av! die. The man of genius requires both the sympathy and appro- 
tion of te other sex to aid him in his efforts. and w thout them his exertions, 
towever great, will be misdirected. He may be ambitious ; but his ambition 
will be for glory and not for good. His actio#s in themsélves may be noble ; but 
philanthropy will not be theig moving spring. Hs may acquire knowledge, but it 
vill not be devoted to the benefit of mankind. He my accumulate wealth, but 
will not be used for the purposes of benevolefice. A few examples to the com 
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\ Dr. Muzzy, at the eame session, delivered a lecture on the injurious effects of tigh. 
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trary may be found ; and those examples are striking, because they are singul. 
ber Reauaonend selfishness is pin ee motive oft hotlonceat from the sym. 
pathy and influence of the softer sex. 

In the age of chivalry, when a young and valorous knight clad in 
steel, entered the tournament, he knew that the eye of beauty mar ed his 
and that the hand of beauty would reward his success; and as if the fire ot Mj. 
nerva inspired his bosom, and the spirit of Minerva nerved his arm, he poised 


the weapon, warded the thrust, and dealt the blow. And whenin quest of H 
venturers, he went up and down, fearless of danger, and despising Phy 35a enli 
slept beneath the spacious sky, it was not the star that beamed on his he ary 
nor the dew-drop that glittered on his breast-plate, but the eye and the tear io hi 
his lady-love that-inspired his dreams of glory, and steeled his heart for the day a 
of battle. And in the rigorous combat, when he covered his breast with his oe 
shield, and braced his lance in its rest, he invoked the spirit of his lady-love tp 8 “ 
aid him in the desparate conflict. Nor were his expectations blasted. Whe _ 
he returned in triumph from the field and laid the trophy of victory at her feet, ee 
as if the victory had been her own. she unbuckled his armor and ackncwledge with 
him the champion of her honor, and the lord of her heart. But after the yout). ‘ee! 


ful votary of science has sacrificed ease, and pleasure, and wealth, to fit himself 
for usefulness, if he enters the arena of life, with no eye to brighten at bis 
tmumphs—no cheek to blush for his tall—no bosom to sympathize with his fo. 
tunes— 


“If beauty blunts on fops her fatal dart, 
Nor claims the iriumphs of a lettered heart,” 


what. motive has he for excellence ? Why should not he kneel at the shrine o 
Mammon, side by side with the mercenary fair one, much more likely to bk 
enamored of his wealth thank is learning ? 

But there is another relation of life in which woman appears more interestiy 
than in any of the former, and in which her thorough and substantial education 
seems to be more important than that ef man—it is the relation of a mother, 
Such is the nature of the father’s business engagements, that if he were nevern 
well qualifled to be an instrnctor, children, during the earlier period of life, when 
they are most susceptible of :mpressions, are almost exclusively 'nder the cov- 
trol of the matner. To her belongs the nurture and training of the moral sent: 
ments while they are yet so tender that the touch: of a pa hand might spy 
them from the tiny stem, and biast them for ever. Those very feelings of the 
mother which men call female wea ness, act upon the incipient intellect like 
the volatile oils and the rainbow colors of the blvssom on the embryo fruit. dis 
tilling and refining the dews of heaven, and reflecting and softeniag the raysof 
light, until it swells into strength and vigor, to be matu:ed by the redundant 
showers of sugamer, and ripened in the att beams ofthe sun The stem 
philosophy of the father smiles at the sleepless vigilance and thrilling annety 
with which the mother watehes the sleeping infant, and her distracted wildses 
when its toppling footste s carry it beyond her sight, yet the actions of te 
mother under these circumstances make an impression on the infant miad neve’ 
tq be erased, by time, or change, or circumstances ; and by an association 
ideas, too mysterious tu be explained, but too palpable to be. denied, the mont 
lessons inculcated under,these circumstanc~s can nevex be forgotten; and masy 
a heartless rake has been reformed, and many a reckless renegade recjaimed,)) 
the recollection of a mother’s precepts. after she.! ad gone to her grave. Thit 
p.Werful influence is happily illustrated in one of those speeches of John Ra- 
dolph,in which that eccentrie orator was wont to wander over the whole univer. 
in denouncing a certain quality\of atheists for the mischief they had dove, 
“* Once,” said he, “ they had well nigh robbed me of my religion ; but when the 
last spark was nearly extinguished, I remembered that when a child, my good 
ae mother called me to herside, and taught me.to say, ‘ Our.Father whow!l 

aven,’” 

if then the mother is to be instructor of her children, and if the precepts of the 
mother are of such lasting consequeuce, how important is it. that she bert 
should be well edueated—that her head, and her heart, and her hands should 
educated, so that her example.may teach where her precept. feils, and that 
life may stand a monumental preacher to her offspring, pointing its hand to © 
domestic duties of life, and, lifting its eye to “the recompense of reward’ 
another world! 

Is there any other considesation which-can add to the importance of fe 
education? Yes, there is one other consideration—the mostimportant of al 
the influence which it is te have on her fyture existence.. Were she, 
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ligion of Mshim n2d,a soulless creature of the dust, doomed to fret out 

“er yeirs on the stize of existence alternately the toyand the slave of 
ee an | then lie dowa like a log, im the. hopeless sumer of the grave—why 
should anvthiag else em! oy her thoughts but meat, drink, and the butterfly de- 
corations of the body ? But Revelation s'eps iu and proclaims her immortality, 
and lifts her thoughts to enjoyments Seyond the reach of mutahi.ity and decay. 

How vain and empty, then, are all her accomplishments which do not tend to 
enlighten and elevate the soul, and fit it for a higher destiny! The ancients re- 
present Time bv the figure of an angel flying with outspread wings, and carrying 
in his hand an enormous scythe, vith which he cuts down all before him. But 
not so—he creeps up n ue with a stealthy step; he performs his work with 
smaller and more malig ant weapons. He morks that form uf beauty before the 
lass, and while she polishes her shining ivory, knocks out a tooth—while she 
curls a sunny ringlet turns it into grey—while she revives the rose on her cheek 
ploughs a wyinkle there—while she triumphs in the conquest of her eve, quenches 
abeam of light from its orbit—while she warbles a song of love, mars its music 
with the husky notes of age—.nd anon, like her dumas sisters of the spring, her 
beauty withers and is scattered by the wind, But the mental and moral culture 
of the mud and the heart impart a charm which neither the malignity of time 
nor the ghastliaess of age, nor the worms of the grive can destroy. Death may’ 
hush the music of the materiaj organ ; but the deathless minstrel that was wont 
to tonch its peevish chords shail wake in a higher sphere, with her fingers on the 
golden wires of a celestial harp, to weave the sweet, and long, end lofty straine 
of immortality. 





TO THE REFORMERS OF ENGLAND. 





BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





God bless ye, brothers !—in the fight 
Ye’re waging now, ye cannot fail, 

For better isyour sense of right 
Than kingcraft’s triple mail. 


Than tyrant’s law or bigot's ban 

More mighty is your simplest word ;: 
The free heart of an honest man 

Than crosier or the sword. 


Go—let your bloated Church rehearse 
The lesson it has learned so well ; 

It- moves not with its prayer or curse 
The gates of Heaven or hell.. 


Let the State scaffold rise. again— 
Did Freedom die when. Russe} died ?. 
Forget ye how the blood of Vane 
From.earth's green bosom cried ? 


The great hearts-of: your olden time 

Are beating with you, full and strong ;- 
All holy memories and sublime 

And glosious round ye throng. 


The bluff, bold men of Runnymead 
Are with ye stil: in times like these ; 

The shades of England’s mighty dead, 
Your cloud of witnesses! 
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The truths ye urge are borne abroad 
By every wind and every tide; 

The voice of Ni ture and of God 
Speaks out upon your side. 


The weapons which your hands have fouud 
Are those which Heaven itself has wrought, 

Light, Truth, and Love ;—your battle-ground 
The free, broad field of ‘Thought. , 


No partial, selfish purpose breaks 
The simple beauty of your plan, 

Nor lie from throne or altar shakes 
Your steady faith in man. 


The languish pulse of England start 
And bounds beneath your words of power; 
The beating of her million hearts 
. Is with you at this hoar. 


And Thou, who with undoubting eye, 
Througn present cloud and gathering storm 
Canst see the span of Freedom’s sky 
And sunshine soft and warm— 


Oh, pure Reformer !—not in vain 
Thy generous trust in haman kind; 

The good which bloodshed could not gain, 
Thy peacetul zeal shall find. 


Press on !—the triumph shall be won 
Of common rights and equal laws, 

The glorious dream of Harringtun, 
And Sydney’s Good Old Cause. 


Blessing the Cotter and the Crown, 
Sweetning worn Labor’s bitter cup, 

And plucking not the highest down, 
Lifting the lowest up. 


Press on!—and we who may not share 
The toil or glory of your fight, 

May ask, at least, in earnest prayer, 
God's blessing on the Right! 





For Wellman’s Miscellany. 





A DREAM. 





BY DELTA, OF DETROIT. 





“ And dreams, in their developement have breath, 
And tears, and tortures, and the totich of joy ; 
They leave a weigl.t upon our waking thoughts, 

7 7 * * * . 


- And loo; like hera'ds of eternity ; 
They pass like spirits of tne post—they speak | 
Like sibyis of the future.”—Byroun. 











4 DREAM. 


Bleep laid its weary hand upon mine eyes, 
And visions came that mocked reality, 
I stood at midhight in a gloomy hail, . 
Vast, and of grand proportions ;—the high roof 
Was vaulted, and its arth, in the dim light, 
Was as a dark and threat’nii g canopy 
Of cloud ;—thie walls were hung in tapestry, 
And its black fllds éwung slowly in the wind 
That stole through hidden crevices, and the 
Broad: floor was tnarble ;—one faint light alone, 
Strove with the darkness,—and its flickering flame, 
That made the wavering shadows flit and dance 
Like airy spirits round the naked room, 
Seemed sinking slowly in the sombre night, 
That soon would reign alone.—lI stood within 
The recess of a window, hung around 
With all the sad habiliments of woe, 
The crape.—and pall,—and sable plumes were there,— 
And the long robe of white, that told its tale. 

1 wag not there alone ;—another stood 
Beside me, whuse light arm hung tremblingly 
In mine ;—her eyes were dimmed with weeping, and 
Anon, she raised them sadly to mine own, 
And gazed upon me fixidly, as if 
She would preserve the image in her soul. 

How mild and beautiful was that sweet face !— 
No color matred its pallid loveliness,— 
No gew, nor glittering ornament impaired 
The still sunplicity of her attire ; 
Folds of light texture hung around her form, 
And on lier neck, a wealth of dark brown locks, 
Fell like the twi ight of a suinmer’s eve, 
That casts its veil upon a beauteous scene. 

I thought that we were there to say tar well.— 
A chapel bell slow tolled the passing hours, 
And as its sound trod through the echoing aisles, 
A nameless awe cameover me, as if 
It were the summons that should call her thence, 
Mine eyes seemed gifted with unearthly sight— 
There was 8 consciousness of things to come— 
And shadowings of destify, vague and 
Indefinite, yet unmistakable. — 
Like rocks that rise, half veiled in mists before 
The mariner, and warn him of the fate 
He hurriest to.-- came forth from out the chaos 
Of events, and read to us a page 
Of fearful prophecies, Ali things around 
Seemed joined ir a mysterious agency. 
The deep’ning gloom—like trains of spectral shades— 
Crept slowly from dark corners, and retreats, 
And gathered close: round the light, as if 
In wait for its last ray to tail ;—the wind, 
Mournful and sad, whispered low dirges to 
The ear ;—and ail,—tne tue, the piace, the air, 
Seemed pregnate with tre fearful secrets of 
Another world. 

And then the summons came. 





5) HAYDN. 


Strains of low music, ravishingly sweet, gE 
That swelled and died in untied cadences, v 
Stole on the silence, and there issued trom 

The parted tapestry, a form, clad in 

White raiment, and a face bright with 

The impress of Divinity ;—a crown 

Sat on her forehead, and there noved, self poispd, 

























Like planets over her, circles of light, 
Before whose rays, shadows and darkness, like 
Unshallowed forws, fled to their fastnesses— , 
Slowly she glided towards us, and methought, . 
There mingled with the beaming radiance of : 
Her smile, a look of syimpathy—twin sister z 
Of regret—that hearts should sever, closely te 
Bound as ours, Gently she took the hand 8a 
Of her beside me, while a voice—soft as 
The whisperings of conscience—mingled with tr 
: The stillness, and I heard her spjrit called Bik 
To its home in heaven. a 
Oh Death—thou monarch of mx 
The teeming grave,—T ype of all might, and power, ad 
And doom inexorable,— Ravager = 
Of worlds,—these are thy garbs, when thou do’st. come - 
. ID 
Upon the tempest, or the clouds of war, i 
To strike the strong man in thy anger ; but de. 
Thou hast ancther aspect, and to the pure hay 
And innocent, thou canst assuwe a form him 
Of mildness, and thou creepest over them, kno 
Like the deep sleep that falls upon. the lone to I 
And weary Wanderer, who for a while that 
Forgets his troubles, aiid dreains of kindred, V 
And his far-off home. the 
alm 
then 
with 
a sp) 
HAYDN. like ; 
livin: 
ters | 
BY J. 8. DWIGHT. pose? 
—_—— These 
Haydn wes the “Father of Ins'rumental Music.” Joseph,Haydn (whose gurp 
name is never mentioned among the French writers without ihe addition, ,, that pupil. 
great man”) was born on the last day of March, 1732, in the litrle Austrian table 
village of Rohrau. His father was a poor wheel wright, and parish sexton ; his rome | 
motber had been a cook in the family of the lord of the vilage. Less preco- after | 
cious than our former heroes, his first musical exploit was at the age ol live, alehy: 
when with two pieces of wood to represent a fiddle and fiddle bow, he would on a t 
keep time to his mother’s singing, acompanied by the father on the harp,— rival 3 
their usual Sunday and holiday recreauon. A relation, who was 4 school- also th 
master, and a crabbed one, in another village, was struck with the accuracy not dis 
of the child’s sense of time, andtvok him home to teach him music, among his sho 
ther things. He kept him three years, years of stern discipline. It did not ness, 2 
erush his bouyant nature, but only kept him active, and at the end of that ume Which 
he had learned to read, and write, and sing; the rudiments of music, 4 little Intrody 
Latin, and some touch of the violin and‘o her instruments. He had a fine paid hi 
» Voice, and when he was eight years old, Reuter, the chapel master from Vien- Sticks,’ 
na, wh» was drumming up recruits for his choir, saw a fine virtuoso in lg (of whi, 
greates 


and so he became a chapel boy in the church of St. Stephen's There oat 
. €d his 
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sang eleven years. If in other things he fired hardly, living ina cold garret, 
and poorly fed, he had time enough (for the boys were only used two hours 
each day), and as he hid the taste and will, he made the most of it to carry 
on his musical s‘udios. No hing else could tempt him. When at play im the 
court with the other boys, if he heard the organ from the eathedral, he was sure 
to creep in, and stay till he hid drunk every sound. At thirteen, he began to 
be haunted with the des-re to compo-e, and showed his master the score of his 
first attempt at a Mass, which he had returned with ridicule, telling him that 
“he had better first learn how to write.” It was just what he wanted; if he 
had had any money to pty any b dy to teach him the rules of counterpoint, he 
would not have had to guess at ‘hem. He resolved not to be discouraged; he 
got a few shillings from his father for clo-hes, and with this contrived to buy 
some dry, obscure old treaties into the heart of which, through all the hedge of 
technicalities and rules, he worked his way as he could without a teacher. He 
said, “he never studied less thin sixteen hours a day.” 

He was now nineteen years old; and his voice broke. That, or a roguish 
trick which he played upon a courade, cost him a dismissicn, if not an expul- 
sion from the chapel. He was furly set adr.ft wi hout chart or vy or even 
a plank between hm and the water; turned in‘ the street in the night, no 
money in his pocket, no home to go to, Luck ly, a peruke miker, who had 
admired his fine voce in the chipel had compassion on him, gave him the 
use of a garret, and a seat at hs frazal table. By playing and singing about 
at diiferent churches all day longs, he just supported himself and repaid the 
kindness of his host; and at nigh‘, n his cold garret, worked away at his coun- 
terpoint books wi h a rickety old harps chord, muking a thousand little di-cove- 
ries of his own, separating arbi rary rules frm those founded on nature, and 
happy asa king. Tne first six sonatas of Emunuel Bach were a treasure to 
him; he could not s op un il he had played them through. “Any one who 
knows me th roughly,’ he siid, “will see that I am under great obligations 
to Emanuel; that 1 hive seized his style, and studied him with care; indeed, 
that author paid me the compliment of saying so.” 

Who does not see already that this youth will succeed? that he is‘one of 
the enterprising c'as; of mind: whose difficulties are all at the out et, when it is 
almost a fine game, wi h exuber.nt ~treng‘h and spirit, to fight one’s way through 
them. Simply «bedieat to his ove ruling passion, entering every opening 
without fe.r or f:siidiou-ness, regul r and persevering at his work, he will find 
a sphere, and will never after, like proud Handel quarrel with the world; nor 
like a sentiue tal, imaginative Mozart, with himself. Not long af er, he was 
living, in somewhat bet.er ¢c reumstinces, at the house of a n an-;who e daugh- 
ters he instructed in the same house with the celebrated Metartasio. He com- 
posed pianoforte sonatas for his pupils which were publi hed and admired. 
These in:roduced him to patron , who, knowing enly his nanie and work:, were 
surprised to find the objeet of their adu.iration one so poor and tLread bare. New 
pupils and new or.Jers fur ompositions soon enabled him to dress in a respec- 
table suit of black. Doubtless, what troubled him most at this period was 
tome small sediment of doubt: whieh still remained at the bottom of the cup 
after his self-taught solution of the theoretic points. But he soon met a skilful 
alchymist, if not one of the most willing. The Venetian ambassador took him 
ona tour to one of the watering places, together with Porpora, once Handel’s 
rival in London, now poor and wld and cross but a profound harmonist, who 
also the true Ita.ion art of singing. Haydn payed him every officious attentian, 
not dismayed by his rough recep.ion ; but bra hed his coat for him and cleaned 
his shoes every morning ; ti!l the old man smi!ed perforce at such cisinterested- 
ness, and, seeing he had talent, gave him some valuable lessons. A serenade, 
which he performed with two 'of bis comp:nions about the streets at night, 
introduced him to the buftoon. Cur'z, who could appreciate good music. and 
piid him well for comp sing the mu ic of a comic opera—* The Devil on two 
Sticks.” Some trios, and first attempts at quartettes for stringed in:tramente 
(of which he wrote over eighty in the course of his life, all esteemed among the '® 
greatest ornaments of one of the mo t difficult and clas-ie forms of music), increa- 
ted his fame, if not his furtune ; for there was no copy right for him. Eightyeare 
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passed in this way, which makes him twenty-seven, when the event pened 
which secured him peace, comfortable support, and the very pp labor’ 
which his genius craved for the rest of his lite. 
In 1758, he had entered the service of Count Mortzin—one of these Aus- 
trian noblemen, of almost boundless wealth and power, whose residence in Vien- 
na in the win‘er mide it a city of palaces. Many of them were amateurs, and 
kept their own orchestras. They were the Medici, and Vienna the Florence, of 
the modern mu<ic. Haydn; Mozart, Beethoven, most of the magnates in the 
new empire of instrumental harm ony, there had their reign. Here he composed 
a symph.ny for one of the private conceris of his patron. The old Prince Ester- 
hazy, the head of the wealthiest an | proudest of those fanvilies, happened to be 
resent. He knew good music, a-ked to have Haydu transferred to him, to be 
bis second chapel master. It wa’ granted; but the composer being sick and 
not preseut, nothing more was thou shi of it: til! finally a friend of his ia the prin- 
ce’s orchestra persua led him to ‘ompose a symphony in honor of the prince's 
birth day, to be performed un Jer Haydn’s own direction, at his e-tate in Eisens- 
tadt, a little tawn in H ngary. In the middle of the first al/egro, the prince 
interrupted the perfsrmers, and demanded to know who composed such admi- 
rable‘nusic. Haydn wa: le) forward trembling and blusving. “ What, is the 
music by this Moor?” (his complexion was dark, and those who were jealous of 


‘ 
him could sometimea cail him a “ vulzar looking little fellow ”)—* Well, Moor! ‘ 
from this time you are in my service What is your name ?”—* Joseph Haydn” 
— Haydn! [remember that name—you belong to me already—why have I 
never seen you.” He was tvo confu-ed to answer ; and the imperious manpro- ; 
ceeded: “ Well; go and dress yourself like a professor ; do not let me see you P 
any more in this trim, = cut a pitiful figure. Get a new coat, a wig and P 
buckles, a coll ir, and red heel: to your shoes ; but I particularly desire that they i 
be of a geod height, in order that your stature may c rre pond to your intelli- t 
gence; youunderstan! me; go your way, and every thing will be given to 
you.” Not a little gri ved at the loss of his fine hair. he slunk back in one corner tr 
of the orhestra, and appeared next day at the prince’s levee, look:ng ludicrously w 
enough ia his grave costume. How would HaniJel, or Beethoven, have met a 
such arrogance ! I would not repeat this well-known story, did it not contain “ 
a moral relating to the whole appearance and development of art. At that B 
time the musical composer, where he ever so great an artist was only a a 
servant and an inferior ir the establishments of the great. It is otherwise by 
now. Butis it notafact of some significance, that every divine visitant of ed 
this earth first undergoes humiliation ? It wag so at first with learning and He 
the arte; scholars and artists were in bondage to, and patronized in a most fe 
humiliating way by those smmeasurably their inferiors, only surrounded with the in 

omp of circumst nces. Music came, the Messiah of the eighteenth century. we 
t, too, must serve its time in Egypt. must drudge like Hercules, a deity in dis- the 
uise ; must be despised and patroni-ed. Out of tlie ~“ Moor and vulgar-looking aci 
ittle fellow,” trembling before the impcsing tplerder of tlhe ims ericus Ester. 601 
hazys, was to proceed a glory, which alone entitles them to a thought out of mo 
their own age and circle. Prophets born in slavery ; rude unfishionable, unim- - 
posing ; too busy with their own glorious w rk, to waste much thought on their tu 
own d guity ; yet proud and prompt cnou.’h when their own territory was invaded, “. 
flattering the false taste of neither lord nor empercr. — 
In his new situation, Haydn had ali he wanted ; freedom from care, sphere dn 
for labor amon» thuse who could appreciate the rt, if tiey did not dream of the: 
treating the artist as anequal. Thirty yeare of cheerful regular, successful work, ne 
with go little of variety or incident, that the history of one day may serve for br ) 
the whole, show how well he was contente’. Unlike Handell’s thirty years of seal 
opera-life in England, they were neither yeirs of publicity nor of proud con- Apr 
tention with annoying circumstances, In the little town of Eisentadt, for the 
soe pleasure of a prince and for the pleasure of the wer; itself, he was pro- In 
ucing his long list of.:m mortal symphonies and quatuors and masses, and wat that 
famous ail over Europe long befure he knew it himself. Buoyant and pliant, he Men 
had little or nothing to vex him: no rival where he reigned absolute, no {2:8¢ asta 
taste to propitiate, There was only one ~nhappy circumstance (and this agaa tnd, 
shows what an unsuspicious, a!l-accepting chi.d the artist is in the wor.d) which 80 bl 
disturbed his domestic peace. The pera. e-maker, who took him in, in those Bake 
dark days, had proposed to him a marriage with his daughter, which, in bis ‘a 


thopghtiessness, more from gratitude than love, he accepted. He kept his wore) 
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sad now behold him d.0med to a scolding wife and a house fall of priests and 
monks, for woom she hid a miaiia, Pais wistuo mici, and Haydn (in every- 
thing else a pittera of filelity ani temoerinc ) was fiin to seek consoiation in 
the society of 4 fur simgerin the priace’s service, and ere long separated from 
hiswife If ever there is 2 cise of the act pare of ali thought of sin; ifever a 
vitiated society is aasweradle fur the misconduct of one of its meinbers. thia was 
sucha cise ;—-the act contrists with his character, which Was anything but irre- 
gular and loose. It never sirack into the core; yet we say, would the blemish 
were out! Wehivehis history for thirty years when we imagine him rising 
early every morning, dressing himself with the “tmost neatness, with the dia- 
mond ring the prince give him oa his finger (without which, he said, he eould 
aot compose), sc tte { 1: 4 little des by tag side of hia pitmo ail the morning, 
writing, never ilie, never hurried ; then conducting rehearsals or operas im the 
afternoon, and pissias the evenings with his friends. If his ideas were clogg, he 
wou'd say over ais rosiry. like a gool Cutholic, and then they flowe | fast enough. 
and, in gratitude, he would write “Lass Deo” at the endof the wor . Now and 
thea he spent a day in huntiug ; 191 ifhe weut to Vienna. his standing order of 
the day was only iaterrupted till he reached there. In the prince’s service hia 
outward position wis precisely his position i» rt, aimely, at the head of am or- 
chestra. He hel nothing t> do bit invent musical tioughts and hear.them exe- 
cuted by a bin! of kisowntriuang. Aud now, if we imigine all his outward 
circumstances to be mere siidows and passing thoughts; jf we imagine the 
court and the priace an: its fashions, and all that, te be no more to him thaa the 
clouds are to busy meain Viil-street ; if we imigine that orchestra his world, 
and the whole bee-hive of happy musica! thoughts in his head his life, we shali 
have Hiyda seprrated from whit wis not Hiyda, the artist in his magic sphere. 
Tounderstand him, we mist form an idea of an orchestsa: for Haydn at the 
head of his orchestra mirks a new eriin mqusic; namely, the emancipation of 
music from its subservience to other arts, to poetry. to words; the cultivation of 
music pure. m isic its own interpreter, music fur the sake of music, and pot for 
the sake of illustritiag. adoraiuy, or expressing a thought or sentiment. 


With the orchestra music completes and fills out itsown word. ‘The orehes- 
trais a worid. Waen we hevr it properly we forget that there is any other 
world, This is the last attuinment of art. We know that statues were first only 
im ‘tations of men, for the sake of the li enegs, then imitations with some, but 
only a secondiry regard te beauty. But when we have stood before an Apollo 
Belvedere. or a Laocoon, whit was it®hich transported us as the subject itself 
sever could ? Phe stitue seem:1 surrounded vith its own atmosphere, seemed 
toenchant the air with its own sty/e, aud to hold us spelJ-pound within the charm- 
ed eleineat, utterly forgetfu! thit there wis another world but that which this 
mister-piece of art filled. The sense of artitself was awakened in us; and we 
felt that art has it. owa world, indepenijently of any casual reference to things 
inthis world. Sowith instram:natiu music. Until about the ttme when Handel 
weat to Italv(1708) instrumental music was nothing but an accompaniment to 
the voice. With Corelli and his «choo! instrumental music, but in few parts, had 
acquired a distinct being. Handel used it forascene'y and back-ground to bis 
songs and choruses. The form called Symphony, or a Jong piece of several 
movements, &c,, was inyented soon after; but was onlv for the four-stringed in- 
struments, with two oboes and two horns, playing m unison with them. Even, 
this could not be called an entire emanc’patinn of the peculiar genius ef music ; 
because these pieces were stiil only imitations, instead of accompaniments to 
the voice. Now, to be sure qi irtettes. tr os, even solos on instruments, bring 
out the genius of music ; dec use now the orchestra has been heard, and these 
tim to imitate its wonderful effects, or at least to suggest them or shetch up to 
them. When Huy 'n appeared, tne number of instruments had become much 
ered ; the crnrcities of earch had been brought out by skilful players. It was 
or him to put them ill together, and orginize them into a living whole; com- 
posing for them such music as should bring out the gen.us of them all combined 
‘a the mst beautiful effect. 


In comparing orchestral musi+ to landscape painting, I of course did not mean 
that it is solely or chiefly an imitation of ature; but ruther that this develop- 
Ment of m sic coincides with the development of 2 poetical sense or feeling of 
Mature; the prob!em of it is to combine the greatest variety into a perfect unity ; 

,a8 in nature, to give everv part its ind‘viduality and separate life, while the 
80 blend and wor fogether, either by harmony or contrast, that one thought sha 
Marke itself f:\t as the aoul of the who'e. A meledy is an ingividual sentiment ,; 
#2 accompiniment gives it a b ck-ground and sets it in bolder relief; but 
'ymphony finis the correspondence of nature to the feeling of the heart, makes 
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all things share our mood and become its language. If it be joy, then in the inter. 
mingling melodies, andscrude haif discords brightening into harmonies, and | 
the coloring and shading of the vorious qual ties of tone of various insiramenis 
we have, as it were, all the joyous sounds of nature responding and sharing our 
joys. This isthe continu] feeling which we have with Hayda. In the orchestr, 
each instrumentis acharacter ;:as it is subdued or promiment, is the whole com. 

lexion of the piece chanced... Thus the obve is pastoral ; the bassoon, with its 
ow reeily tones, seems like Pan himseif ; the doub’e bass.is an Atlas sustaining 
the whoie mass ; the horns always seem to come irom the woods, and f-om q 
distance ; sometimes, to one who hears music i a mod for picture-making, they 
seem, with their long mellow notes, lise a floed of golden li bt poured in across 
the back-ground ofa landscape, bringing out the shape of every little mote and 
insect in the fore-ground, and ma«king all its fixures bolder. Ans there is no 
end to such imaginings. But one thing is established, thatin the symphony each 
of the twenty parts has acharacter to seustain and et the sentiment ¢f the wholo 
wone. And atrue symphony, adeep wor of artin that form. will le more or 
lesa to the diff'rent minds who hear it. in precise proportion to their own depth, 
just as naturcis. Haydn catght the harmony. the grace, the cheertuinees of 
nature ; and all his music seems an exposition of life in harmony with nature. 
His symphonies were instantly popular; everybody enloys them, as we doa te 
freshing walk or a p easant conversation; an enjoyment which costs us nothing 
but'a genial spiritand a sense for bewty. There ars minis to whom nature is 
mere than beautiful. more than refreshing ; forthem Beetloven wrote. 


Havdn’s public life did not commence fill he was «almost sixty years, In 179] 
end 94. he made two visits to England, of a year each, being invited to compose 
aad conduct symphonies for the orchestral concerts establi-hed by Salomon, for 
whom he composed twelve of his greatest works On his way home he gave 
concerts ; and with the proceeds of ali this, which made a little fortune, he re- 
tired from the Esterhazy house, and bought himeelta little ccttsge im a green 
lane in ene of the suburbs of Vienna, where he quietly passed tire rest «f his 
days. It was in 1795 that he commenced his greatest work, the Oratorio of the 
“ Creation.” This was at the suggestion «f the Baron von Swieten, an enthusiast 
about the imita'ive powers of music, who wrote him the words. Haydn was 
two years abuutit. In Eng!and he had heord the music of Handel. and a loftier 
ideal now hovered beforehim. When urged to bring it to a conclusion he said: 
‘ Lspend a long time upon it, becruse Lintend it to last along time.’ It was 
soon heard and admired thro ghout kigppe. Two years ater he produced the 
seasons,” a similar Oratorio (if it may be so called). to words from Thompson 
Thia was his last great work; and ar-ady his powers were fading, The aecount 
of the last performance of the * Creation” in his presence is truly affect ng. and 
forms a beautiful fareweli to the sphere of hie long Jebors. All Vienna was as- 
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4 My sembled in the theatre ; the old man wis brought into the doer in a chair, with 
a4 a flourish of trumpets, when he was met by the Princess Esterhazy ard other 
4 id: distingui hed persens and conducted to his seat emidet all the beruty. noLility, 
f iy and refinement of the pace, A phisicion remarving that he seemed too much 


ars 


exposed to the cold, instantly the richest shawls left the shoulders of their fair 
wearers to wrap up the ol’ mahworm. He was too much affected by the per- 
formance to remain through the whole, anc he was earried from the rocm, howing 
to the orchestra with tears of gratitude in his eyes, amid the plaudits of the whole 
assembly. 

He did not long survive this excitement. Sinking rapidly under the pressure 
of age and infirmities, haunted by the fear«f pt verty ar d diseare, too weak 
toplay or compose, he deperded were ard more «n the visits of his friends 
for variety. He used tosend around a visting card, on which was printed § 
strain of music to the words, “ Gone is all my strength ; lam old and wea. 
Fiaally, the thuncers of war drew near to disturh bis quiet re‘reat a d shake the 
o’er ripe fruit from its stem. The bemb-thells of Napoleon's army fe.} about bis 
cottage. Invain he tried ‘o quiet his tremb.ing Comestice, saying.“ There can 
no evil come where Haydn is; ’’ in vain he roused himeelf to sing “ God save the 
emperor,” with afeeble voice ;—whil seated at his piano he fell isto a «sad 
stupor and expired onthe 3lst May, 18(9, at the age of 78. And so the broad, 
full, placid stream of his life, flowing equibiv on. never plunging down 10 fierce 
cascades, never rising above its ban 6, reflecting faith‘uily every bright 
sunny thing upon its Losom, passed into the vcean of eternity. 
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A DISCOURSB DELIVERED IN DETROIT, ON THE 29th NOVEMBER, 1849 
A* DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING. 








BY GEO. DUFFIELD, 





[will mentiou the loving kindness of the.Lord, and the praises of the Lord according to 
all that the Lord hath bestowed on us.—Isaiah, €3. 7. 





Ycur feelings, beloved hearers, I trust, are in uniscn with the 
prephet’s, expressed in these words. He recognized the hand of 
God, in all that befel himself end his ccuntry. The divine pro- 
vidence was net with him a speculative thecry—a matter for doubt 
and reascning, but a scber practical truth. The thcught that 


‘ there is a power higher than any thing ameng men, which takes cog- 


nisance of human effairs, and crders all things fer the good of 
them that wait upen Ged, filled his heart with delight. He could 
trace abounding preofs of the ever watchful guardianship of the 
divine Being; and his h-ppy scul filled with grateful jey, poured 
forth the tributes of its praise, as he recounted the gifts and good 
ness of the Lerd. 


We meet this day fer similar emplcyment, and it will prove ame 
exercise, we trust, 2s <pprepriate to the feelings of yeur hearts, as 
it is befitting the occasicn, to endeaveur to lead ycur thoughts in 
the contemplation of that “‘ LoviING KINDNeEss.” toward us, which 
demands cur praise ‘‘ ACCORDING TO ALL THAT THE LORD HATH 
BESTOWED ON US. 


Every family and individual among us, may find abundant cause 
for gratitude to Ged,en are view of the experience of the past year. 
It has indeed been one strongly marked,—a year of fear and pes- 
tilence and death,—which, fcr months together, have traversed our 
country and filled many of its towns and cities, and the hearts and 
habitations of mu!titudes, with sorrow and lamentations. The sta- 
tistics of disease and the bills of mortality will transmit it, in the 
thronicles of our histery, as memorable for the terrcrs and judg- 
ments in flicted by the hand of the Lerd. But the everflowing 
scourge rolled net its heavy surges among us. It reached us as 
the spent wave which dies upon the shore. Four of our aged 
members have passed from the church below to that above, and 
five others, in the morn cr nocnstide of life, have been called to 
tender their account to Ged. But cne, one en!y, has fallen by the 
stroke of disease, which, in other places, has preved so fatal. 
It is true that not a few of the families among us, have been afflie 
ted with mere er less of sickness peculiar to the sezscen; and that 
some have been called to mcurn over babes and chi'dren ccnsign- 
ed to an early grave; but even in these respects, numericaily con- 
sidered, the affliction has not been severer than in other years, if, 
indeed, as severe. We are still the living to praise God; and I 
ust the experience you have had of your dependence on him, and 
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of his grace and faithfulness in tempering and sanctifying your af. 
flictions,—in bringing you into greater nearness to Himself ip 
humbling your hewts,—in inspiring you with increased love and 


( 
confidence toward Him, and in advancing, in various ways, your 
piety, and usefulneas, and happiness, is regarded, and feit to be, P 
more than a compensation for all the ills and griets through which ( 
you have been called to pass. Here Jet us say, as a record of the d 
goodness of God, thit we have particularly rejoiced in witnessing ‘ti 
among the members of this church, that there has been manifested 0 
less disposition and tendency to imitate and vie with the gay and ¢ 
thoughtless sons of mirth, in the style and manner and excess of 
social hilarity. A chastened, rational, and religiously subdued 9 
spirit, which banishes noisy mirth, and the mere animal excite. in 
ments, of the dance, andof the intoxicating cup, and their kindred re 
enjoyments, has more than ever characterized your social inter- an 
course. With but very few exceptions our herrts have been freed pl 
from the griets sometimes produced by the professed followers of sit 
Christ conforming to the world, and going after them in their sin- wi 
ful joys and excesses. You have seen, and felt, that, however 
members of other churches may apologise for such things, or sanc- led 
tion them by their example, and seek to seduce you into an imite cL 
tion of their ways and participation of their per ire feasts and 
promiscuous dancings, you cannot reconcile sych things with the cal 
profession of religion, nor go with the multitude to do tail 
evil. We trust that your advancing piety will still, further and per 
further, create a distaste, and disqualify you, for their communion dra 
who must have noisy mirth, ‘ ake lial and viol, the tabret and pipe poss 
and wine in their feasts,” app 

In this, as well in other respects, as a chnrch, God has claims wag 
for our gratitude. In religious matters, he has prospered us far be- ton 
yond our desert. At each returning communion season we have he n 
been permitted to tike by the hand, and welcome to our fellow. garb 
ship, some who had given credible evidence of having been brought have 
from ‘‘ darkness into light,” and made the subjects of His grace. meat 
With but few exceptions, aiso, a growing valuation of the great and 
cardinal doctrines of the gospel, and a studied conformity to the publi 
precepts of Christ, on the part of those who profess religion, have the f 
enabled us to say with the beloved apostle, ‘I rejcice greatly to a the s 
find that my children’walk in the truth;” for all which, we “ wil BAM tes i 
mention the lovingkindness of the Lord.” opoli 

But the day we celebrate is designed to lead us beyond our per Hm om | 
sonal and social mercies as members of this flock of Jesus Chris, iM bor 
—this “ church of the living God.” In common with multitudes their 
we meet to recognize the mercies which distinuish us as @ peop wealtl 
Our free institutions,—the liberty so peculiarly our own,—and th _ 
almost innumerable mercies, which God, in His bounteous prov hn 
dence, has showered upon this land, call especially for our grate -. I 
ful acknowledgements. With them we have become so familiar, “77 
and so wont to regard them as our birth-right,—to which we may wi - 


lay claim as to the air we breathe and the water we drink, 
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there is, in fact, danger lest their very commonness and abundance 
should render us insensible and neglectful of that gracious provi- 
dence to which we are indebted for all, It woud be of service, 
in this respect, for us to cast our eyes across to Europe, now so 
shrouded with gloom and distress, and so overwielmed aztin with 
oppression ; that we may learn, amid the sad sizhings of her deep 
despondency, the better to appreciate the b'essin zs of civil and re- 


‘jigious liberty, rendering us as a people, now more thin ever, the 


object of the world’s admiration, and of the eavy and hatred of the 
crowned and tit'ed despots claiming to be its sovereizas, We 
need to be reminded of those things, wherein we differ, trom the 
oppressed and crushed in other lands,—whose fugitives are escap- 
ing by thousands to our shores, and whose groans and wailings 
reach us with every oriental breeze,—that we muy cordially thank 
and praise our God who hath “ caused the lines to full to us in 
pleasant places and given us a goodiy heritage.” As the sweet 
singer of Israel said of her recovered tribes, ‘* He hath not dealt so 
with any other nation.” Psalm cxlvii. 2). 

I. The first thing we notice, that calls for cur grateful acknow- 
ledgements to God, is the HAPPY CONDITION OF THE LABORING 
CLASSES OF OUR POPULATION. 

These constitute the vast mass of society: But few among us 
can live without some industrial vocation. We hive no great en- 
tailed est tes descending from generation to gener :tion—no pam- 
pered nobility, protected and preserved by law; whese wealth is 
drained fro.o the hard earned wages of the laborin s poor, or whose 
possessions are the monopoly of lands thit cinaot be alienated, but 
tppropriated to sustun a privilezed class. ‘* Here labor eins its 
wages and the poor man eats his bread in peice,” without any one 
tomolest him or make him afraid. With industry and trugality 
he need not be condemned to an impoverishing diet or degrading 
garb; but, by virtue and dilligence in any honest voc ition, may 
have, what the laboring classes of Europe know n t, his dinner of 
neat~his ‘* roast turkey and punkin pie” for a thanksgiving day, 
and coat and vest that will not make him ash med to appe ir in the 
public assembly of the church, or even to approach the presence of 
the finer clad. T’here is not another country inthe wor.d of which 
the same can be said. Degrading castes, severe tix :tion, difficul- 
les in the way of procuring work, the crushing power of vast mon- 
olies and of enormous capital, or the miser ibie systems of serf- 
dom and pauperdom in most countries of Eurepe, condemn the 
aboring poor to hopeless want and wretchedness. The policy of 

cir governments his been to encourage the accu:nulation of 
veilth, and not the diffusion of hyppiness. Av rice has been dei- 

Every thing has been done to stimutate it to the utmost, 


The few hive been made rich, and the miny poor. Labor has 


N robbed of its reward, and cold and merciless se'fishness has 
‘ilculated with the nicest accuracy, just how much to deduct from 
ve demands of covetousness, to keep the poor alive and fit tor the 
drudgery to which they are doomed, in amassing fortunes for 
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the rich and great. Of all the taxes levied by haman cupidity m 
those upon the bone and muscle, the mouths and stomachs, the ‘ 
fireside and starving wives and children, of the poor, are the mox A. 
odious ind abominable. ‘Long may the providence of God pro. i 
tect this nation from such cppression, and overturn every policy ” 
and system of measurés, which would tend to foster avarice and 2 
protect it in such inhumin and God-dishonoring oppression! §y. 
perior tict and tilent, dishonesty and laxury, snbjugate weakness | 
and honesty to their will, and prevent the poor, from generati:on so 
to generation, from ever bettering their condition, or cherishing ed 
even the hepe of a brighter and happier day before déath shall MMM 
have put an end to their toil. bel 
Priviilesed despotism mikes war against free labor. While the sha 
rich and tit'ed sens of greatness are increasing their wealth, and jad, 
_ often scarcei'y know what to do with their surp!us gains to make I 
‘them productive, the ranks of peverty are constantly enlarging, andj"! 
the victims cf wretchedness sinking still deeper and deeper in in- al 
extricib'e penury and distress. We hear the sad tale cf Wwe aa 
from all that éscape to cur sheres. Heavy capitalists oontrol the - 
pursuits of the people, amiss wealth, fill up the ranks of com- fam "! 
petition frem ameng themselves, and force the poor to labor for — 
whatever wages their emplcyers may judge compatible with their of th 
designed ratio cr amount of profits, om 
This stringent cppressicn of the laboring class in Europe, goaé- happ. 
ed them to midness. In prroxysms of despair they sought tom 2" 
break the shackles which had he'd them, for generaticns, beundin rided 
the serfdom of poverty. Hepe, fer a seascn, lighted up the pallid - 
counten ince with joy. Terrified despots, and kings, and fiscal lerds, red. 
that {istered this state of misery and disorder fled in wi!d dismy jim 
but rallying their courage, and combining their counse's and é mi 
forts, they hive breught back the night of agony, and are fist riv my 
eting the chains that bind men beneath their cppresive threnes fim . 
The last gleums of lizht seem to be flickering and expiring in th It i 
wicket, where but lately the beacen torch of hepe h2d been kind look, 
led. From Paris and Rome, from Milan and Turin, and from Ve loved 
nice and Berlin, Vienna and Pesth; and wide o’er continent half of 
Europe—frem Nup'es and Sicily in the scuth, to Mescow and P lempe: 
tersburgh in the ncrth—all things seem settling back into the peg. [t 
rified glcom cf despniir. man e; 


Extensive land mencpolies, ccnsign immense regicns to solitud 
and unpreductiveness, for the pleasure of the pampered few; whl 
the pocr mun cannct ebtain his little spct to till, except at hig 
rentals, and withcut any certainty of holding it at that. Mille 
of capital, in ‘quest of the largest prefits, wage a censt nt strife! 
the prejudice of labor, and knows no relenting, however hard th 
times, if laber can pessibly be made to centribute the usual 
which avzrice demznds. Whether the peer man can live, ¢t™ 
die, is never mide the questicn with capital, but hew far ct lt 
bor bear to be taxed. As fer the question of starvatien, that SEED flog 
left wholly fer the laberer. Neatly all surplus wealth may 
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measured by the aboundings of want. The grenter are the accu-, 
mulations of uapredustive welth the greater becomes the amount 
ofpoverty. ‘Tae greater tho degree of luxury, the greater that of 
wretenedaess. Those extremes. perpetually keep receding, hike. 
diverging lines. ‘Thepoorer the laboring class become, the strong- 
et grows the giant arm of capital, and the more merciless its heart 
in making exactions from those it has impoverished. 


Frightful, indeed, is the condition of Europe. In these respects. 
no prospect of relief appears, till revolutions and disasters—repeat=, 
ed shocks of political earthquakes—shake the thrones and dynas- 
ties of kings, and dissolve the very framework of society ; or, as wey 
believe from the infallible word, till the. LordJesus Christ Himself* 
shall come to execute judgment on the earth, when ‘ He shall 
judge the world with righteousness and the peop!e with His truth.” 
—Psalm xcvi. 13. Storm after storm rises, and rushes, and sweeps 
with devastaing fury; but the atmosphere nosooner becomes calm 
wain, than the prostrate thrones of despotism are raised up, and 
capital falls to repairing and strengthening the old decayingyand 
tempest riven foundations of corrupt governments, in whose very 
walls the leprosy lies deep imbedded; and which must be utterly 
razed, before there can be permanent relief. It needs not the eye 
of the seer, standing as we do, at one side, and looking o’er the 
scene, to observe the porients of yet wider devastitions. Huppy, 
happy are they that escape, and find their wiy to this land of plen- 
ty and of peace—the asylum which God in Ilis providence has pro-, 
vided for the poor oppressed of other countries, and which, as yet, 
iith not persecuted His people, or shed the blood of His saints. 
Our grateful soul swells with exu;tation and praise to God our Sa- 
riour, that here, Here! is an outlet for the famishing, oppressed, 
and dying population of the old world, and a home too for “ His 
saints that are imthe earth, the excellent in whom is all His de- 
light."—Psalm. xvi. 3. 


It is true that we may discern among ourselves, somethings that 
lok, as if the blight of Europe had fallen on_parts of our own be- 
loved country. There is a dark streak that stretches across one 
half of our horizon, and marks distinctly the track for thundering 
mpests, which, ere long miy rise, unless God in mercy prevent 
 Itis not true that everywhere in these United States, the poor 
man earns his bread and eats in,peace. I hear the clank of chains 
ind the shrick of agony. Loud, sounds the wail of distress that 
pierces to the very soul! Qh it is yet worse thin the serfdom of 
Europe! I tremble for my country when I think of the enslaved. 
od grant that the eyes of all may be enlightened to discern the 
Moper remedy, and that those who practise this oppression may 
lta “to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the he ivy burdens, 
iid to let the oppressed go free, to break every yoke, to deal 
read to the hungry, to bring the poor.that are cast out, into the 
use, to cover the naked ang-to hide.not their eyes trom their 
va flesh.’—Isaiah lviii. 6,7. It is matter for thankfulness that 
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with this exception, the various pursuits of business amiong us are . 
unfettered, and that a spirit of charity, fraternity, and equality pre . 
vails to a sufficient extent to justify the hope that it may yet diffuse ° 
itself throughout the entire Union ; and prevent the gangrene from 
spreading further, if not cause it to slough off; and leave the en. 
tire body in heaithful union and prosperity 
To be concluded in our next No. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE PAST. 
A half century has just closed its mighty drama. What a world for reflection has i 
left for us to explore. Who does not feel the effects of its inventions and duings. Th 
Philosopher, the mralist, and the historian will find in its career more material than ip 
all time tevre. The world of mind has seemed to be asleep until the dawn of the 19 
century. Un il the present century we find but litle of that general strugule for advance. 
ment, that we now see. The mighty ocean of human existence, has been stirred by th 
spirit of gene.al reform. which has of late, and is still, pervading moving and moulding 
the public mind and heart. Who fifty years ago thought the monarchies of the old world 
would go soon totterand give such marked signs of a speedy fall. Reform at the present day, 
is not confined toone particular subject ,as it has been in furmertimes. The movement 
of the present age look toa general reform ; itembraces government, education and re 
ligion—th se three, which are the great instrumentalities introduced by God for man’ 
elevation, hive been united in one common bond. The tyrant miy rage, wicked rulen 
may mour: the shortness of their earthly reign, buti. will nut avail. The march of th 
world is onward, man beginst» comprehend his immortal destiny. , The Guspel of Jesus 
Christ, is shedding its heavenly light on the mind before dark, and the heart, befure hard \s 
being softened by the melting tones of the love of God to man. ‘i he various improve 
ments of the age are all beiag used as instruments to speed on the world’s emancipation~ We 
Christian, take courage, God is nsing his various facilities for the freedom and happines wow th 
of the race. The time iv near at hand when every man shall be weighed in the scale o > 
moral greatness. The present false distinctions in society, which are the relics of mo ring p 
narchy, will soon be numbered with the past. sad f 
The tendency of the common school system, which originated in New England near the the int 
19th century, is destined to unchain the world. The tyrant’s success is entirely dependent fe ver 
en the general ign srance of the masses, and his sway will always be in proportion to th nee 
ignorance of the people. Whatcould the monarchy of England do with a people like our fariber | 
Let the masses in England become educated, and they are free. Let the slaves of ow ato 
ewn country be educated and they are slaves no longer. land " 
The old year has sung its last gong, and has been borne to the tomb of the past. [thw 80 
deen a yeur of great events, 1850 has dawned upon us, whoin view of the mighty chang rome 
aud improvements of the last half century, would not, if possibie, see with the prophet’ “" = 
eye, the events and advancement of the world for 50 years tocome How gratifying to 0 : whe 
philosopher to look on from year to year, and behold the great events which are t tabe has just 
place. Who can calculate according to the present onward movements, what the real po- aia 
sition of the world may be. These reflections should inspire every one with the inp “iption 
tance of his earthly career. All should take a part in the means used fur the promotica of Ww 
his being. Man is destined to a high position, his present elevation bears but little com- = Mi 
parison to the future ; if he falfille his high destiny, God designs in the pre-ent intellectual — 


and spiritual gists, to give nea taste of thoee immortal pleacures which ure in reserve @ 
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the pare in heart. We introduce the following sh: rt but beautiful poem, written for the 
Miscellan”. No doubt it tells the experience of many an individual whu has not made 
the best of the year that las past : 

ON THE OLD YEAR, 


QO why should I attempt to ring 

The knell of time in sorrowing tone, 
Or sadly tune my lyre to sing 

A Requiem o'er the year that’s gone? 
It has not been to me so bright 

That I should mourn its timely end; 
O;1 sit me down in grief to write 

*» Farewell” to a departing friend, 
And if *twould tarry now with me, 

I should, in south, be apt to say,— 
* Pass on! I’ve had too much of tliee, 

To thank thee for an hour’s delay.” 


Thy course was marked, dark closing year, 
By many a sigh and boding fear 

By promised joys too lung delayed— 
By hopes that only bloomed to tad :-— 

By ai} that steals the cheeks warm glow 
And wrings the heart with silent woe , 

Dawmps the gay plumes of fancy’s wing, 
And nips her blossoms ere th: y spring, 

By all that turns the lay of gladness, 
E’en in its flow to strains of sadness ; 

And shades with clouds of surrow drear 
The promise of another year. 





A WORD ABOUT THE MISCELLANY. 





We have heen so fortunate as to see the end of one volume of the Miscellany, an@ 
tow the begining of anew volume. We commenced the first volume without a single 
sibscriber, and we now number nearly 3,099. We commenced wih small facilities, re 
tying principally on our former experience. The Miscellany has been growing in publie 
fvor from the first. Nu periodical in the country has been so universally popular with 
the inteVigent and virtuous classes of society. The present prospects of the Miscellany 
ite very flattering, and if the friends of sound literature, on whom we rely, do their duty 
we hall number at least 10,000 subscribers at the close of this year. We wish every oud 
wriber toact as ag. nt.— You are not aware of the help you can do us in this matter. We 
‘pect all who are pleased with the Miscellany, will continue itanother year, Its expense 
“soemall that it comes within the reach of all. If you have not got the moncy on 
land go te your friends and get them to subscribe, and I will send you the Miscellany three 
months free, fur each yearly subscriber, from whom you seid mein advance $1. By thie 
Nan you will see that four new subscribers will pay your own subscription for a year 
Who le there that cannot get subscribers—Now is the time to act in this matter—The year 
hu just commenced. now is the time to subscribe. We dont wish any to wait for our 
‘ent—this subjects usto a great expense for which we Lave to add 50 cents to the sub- 
“tiption. Money to be sent by mail at my risk. 

kr We will allow any one 25 per cent on all the new subscribers they may send us. 
&} Ministers and Pogst-mastcrs who are pleased with the character of the Miscellany, 
Wil please do what they can for us. 

Kr Post-Masters will generally send letters free for subscribers when applied ta 
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. VOL. 2 OF THE LITERARY MISCELLANY 


. ‘ ITS POSITION AND OBJEOT. 


& design to devote the pages of the LITERARY MISCELLANY to a sound, moral, ane 
bignly ingelletual reading. {t will contain articles embricing a variety of topics calen. 
Jated to culsfvate and refineithe taste, and advance the reader in all that 13 elevating to the 
mifid and morals. 1 will maintain a high Literary Standard rather than attempt to suit 
the. morbid and vicious tastes of these who can read nothing but that which excites the 
passions. Articles of a trashy and sickly love-tale character will find no place in the 
pages of the Miscellany. - 

It is the organ of no party or sect. But it is not neutral in religion, and those topics 
which lie at the foundation.of the human character. It will advocate with all the spirit 
and ability possi le, the Christian religion. God manifest in the figsh and the Gospel ot 
the Son of God, are h-ld by the Editor, not only as the foundation of man’s redemption 
and salvation, but the only basis of pure morals and all true reform. It will speak whatis 
deer ed to be the truth in the true spirit.of love to God, and all his creatures, I expect 
etiginal articles in the present voluine from the following Western writers: 

Hon. Lowis Cass, Professors Wheadon, D. D ; Williams, J. Holmes Aynest, Tenbrook, 
¢. T. Hinman and Seager. Revs.Geo. Duffield, 8. D. Simonds, H. D. Kitchell, M’Cluer 
Messrs. D, Bethune Duffield, U. Tracy Howe, Z. Chandler ; Miss Fuller of Ohio, Marth 
M. Jacobs, Judge Wilkins and others. 


I name the following as a few,only, of the distinguished authors from whom I shall seleer 


Jehn G. Whittier, N. P, Willis, Rev. L. L. tlamline, 
Rev.G WW. »ethune, Rev. De. Tyng, W. H. Rockwell, 
Wm. C. Bryang, Win. Howitt, Oliver Wendel Holines, 
LAH, Sigourney, Mary Howitt, E. ©. Embury, 

Joha P. Durbin, D.D., Elihu Burritt, H, W. Longfellow, 
Jonn Todd, 0. D., Rev. E. L. Magoon, Rev Albert Barnes, 
Altred B. Street, E iza Cook, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Washington Irving, c. M. Kirkland, John B. Gough, 

C. M, Sedgwick, Anielia Welby, Fanny Forester, 
Grace Greenwood, Rev ‘I. H, Stockton, Rev. Baryn Stow. 


The Miscellany is published monthly, at.only $1 a year, and contains double the reading 
mratter of most of the eastern Dollar Magazines. Any one, by comparing, will easily lear 
thetruth of this assertion, Any person who wi:hes to see acopy before subacribing, can 
have one sent, free of charge, by ordering it. I wish all who are iy faver of a useful 
reading, would order it in some shape, as soon as this is read. Money to be sent by mail, 
at my rivk. 


NOTICE OF BOOKS. 





’ Living Authors of England,” is a new Book published by D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, and forsale by Alexander McFarren of Detroit. We have ia this hook (which cas 
d» bought fur a Dollar,) a brief (but in most cas: 3 able) review of the life and writines of 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Moore, Barry Cornwall, Landon, Rogers, Tennyson, Macanlay. 
1 rowning, Elizabeth ?. Browning, Charles Dickens, Ta!found, Jones, Jphn Fo-ter, R. A. 
Horne, Thomas Carlyle, Charles MacKay, James Lailcey, Sheridan Knowles, Bulwer, Join 
Leveil, Mrs. Jameson, Douglas Jerrold, and others. We have also received.“ The Life 
and Times of Philip Henry,” and a book entitied “ Happy Home,” by Hamilton. Tue 
two last named books are highly useful for young persons. We like the position which 
was taken a long time since (and majntained) by Alex. McFarren, not to eel! Novele and 
ether books which are immoral in their tendency. Mr. McFarren bas a large stock of 
valuable Theological, Historical, and Miscellaneous Books which he will sell, on 1 bers) 
terms, both wholesale and retail. 
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8 BY REV. GEO. DUFFIELD. 
es A second feature in our country, that we notice, calling for our devout 
nit acknowledgements, is, THE DIFFUSIVE FACILITIES FOR EDUCATING THE 
« MASSES OF OUR POPULATION, 
” The permanent oppres ion and enslavement of minds enlightened, is 
tis mopractie able. L 1 men but be educated, to know and appreciate their 
4 rhts, especially by what yop of divine gift they are held, and the 
pirit of liberty is awakened, which, nothing but death itself, can 
aa vereome. Tt is not at all surprising, therof fore, that. where sl: avery exists, 
z here should be no provision made for general education ; nor th: at where 
superstition holds the mind in chains, it should withhold the light of 
livine truth, the word of the living God. There must be a monopoly 
” f education, if slavery is to be perpetuated, and of the sacred scriptures, 
i the minds of the ?p y ple, ar : to be held in subjection to the priesthood. 
f all monopolies, these are the worst. Asia, Africa and Europe, furnish 
e most painful comments, on the dis sastrous policy of withholding 
fom the mass, the blessings of education, and the light of the sacred 
iptures. Without either, or both, no people can be free. France, 
y, Austria, and Spain, have proved themselves incompetent for self 
ing rovernment. Education is mainly the monopoly of the monied classes, 
earn nd the priesthood,—the men who claim of right to govern their fellows. 
pan hil intelligence and the Bibl are muc -h more extensively diffused among 
seful the masses, there can be no tr ue liberty, for there can be no true idea of 
— that it is. Fruitless have been the efforts of the people to wrest them- 
lves from the erasp of their oppre Ssors } because they Bad not the 


101 ‘ eith. r f mi : or conscience, indispe nsable for the success 
‘periment. oppressors had the advantage, for the contest 

vas between Intelligence aad fonorance. 
It is among the most valuable blessings, providence hath bestowed 
n our country, that every where, we have the common school, and 


Ti] tures. Tlere there need be no ignorance. The child of 
}Oo lal V sit by the side of the rich ; and not only learn the 


: lessons of valuable instruction, from the same book and same 


her, but imitate the manners, and benefit by the example, spirit, 
earing, and converse, » of his more fortunate fellows. It is impossible 
to keep the light of truth from flashing into the minds of youth, thus 


brought into contact : and collision. The moral and intellectual tr: uning 

in our public schools, is one of the great bastions of our Republic. He, 

that j is opposed to pop ular education, is an enemy to the liberties and 

earest interests of his country. But two things are needed to give it 
4 
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incalculable power and efficiency. The one is to render the system of 
Union te extended and comprehensive in the matters of study 
as to bring, to the door of the poorest man in the community, the oppor- 
tunity of having his sons and daughters, well and fully taught, in al] 
the elemerfis of a liberal education, without the expense of sustaining 
them from home, amid the temptations and exposure of colleges, and 
privateseminaries of learning, to which, but few can have access, who 
have not abundant pecuniary means. When the community will awake 
to understand this thing, and be willing to tax itself, for the formation 
and support of Union schools, that shall comprise the higher grades 
of education, we need not dread the jeopardy of our liberty, through 
the prevalence of ignorance. ’ 
The second means needed, in our public schools, is the free, familiar, 
unimpeded circulation of the sacred scriptures. They are the devise of 
Heaven, to teach man, what are his rights, and liberties. They contain 
the law of God, by which He will have us all to regulate our conduct, 
that we may enjoy happiness and freedom. They are the guide, tw 
instruct us how we may escape the evils and dangers, incident to hv- 
man ignorance and corruption. They impart His counsels to lead us 
into the enjoyment of his favor and the protection of his prov‘dence. 
They are the best, and only preservative, against the ingposition of reli- 
gious and political demagogues, or the fraud and knavery of the sen- 
sual and devilish. They are the only means of forming a sound con- 
science, and of inducing us to attempt, and aiding us w, self govern 
ment. Inaword, they are the life and breath, the soul and spirit, the meat 
and drink, the guide, the guard, the solace, and support of the moral 
man. Without them no nation is secure—no people ean be free—no 
guarantee can be had, that even knowledye and science, intellectual 
cultivation, and enlightening, may not, and will not, be perverted into 
instruments of tyranny, imposition and crime. We owe it to ourselves, 
to our country, to the strangers that flock. to our shores, to the coming 
generations, and to our God, to have the Bible in all our public schools. 
No other book, no other means, can supply its place. The churelies 
do, indeed, owe something more to their own children and youth, 
which can ‘Only be secured by the parochial school, and pastoral instruc- 
tions ; but these need not conflict or interfere with the public schools; 
nor should any, friendly to the particular careful denominational instruc- 
tion of their youth, withdraw their support and countenance from the 
only available and invaluable means of educating the mass of our pop 
lation, the district schools. It is a noble feature of our freedom, that, 
while in some parts of Europe, these are antagonistical, and the Stat 
seeks to expel the parochial school, or the parochial school, to prevent the 
establishment of the State school, and render the publie school the fee 
to religion,—we can have both, if we choose, and make education the 
friend of virtue, liberty and independence. 

I add but a third general consideration, to enhance our gratitude to 
God, for the benefits He hath bestowed upon us as a people. [ts 
that, while the thick clouds of gloom and darkness are settling down 
upon the liberties, of Europe, and of the old world in general, oU8 
PROSPECTS AS A PEOPLE SEEM RATHER TO BRIGHTEN FOR THE FUTURE. 
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We have the elements of vitality, and strength, among us, in a state 
of healthful development. Civil and religious liberty knows no re- 
straints from law, nor from governmental interference. Every man is 
free, to think his own thoughts, to speak his own sentiments, and to 
worship God according to the dictates of his own conscience. There 
may be, and doubtless are, many in error; and many are made the 
dupes of delusion and fraud, whose credulity embraces falsehood, and 
whose consciences have been taught to subject themselves, and resign 
their liberties, to the religious or political impostors and demagoguts, 
who seek to make a gain out of them. Unaccustomed and unwilling 
to think and judge for themselves, drilled and disciplined and fettered 
by the tactics and trammels of bigoted sectarism and political partyism, 
they may, and do, feel irritated and provoked against others, who will 
not let their religious and political leaders do all the thinking for them, 
nor be dictated to by those, who would enslave both mind and con- 
science, and make them subservient to selfish interests and ends. But, 
as long as the power and patronage of government, are not enlisted in 
favor of any one sect, more than another; as long as those, who are 
elevated to posts of trust and influence, will not allow sectarian as- 
pirants of any denomination, to possess the chaplainies in the army or 
navy, and to claim of right, the deference of officers, and the favors of 
the appointing authorities ; as long as liberty is conceded to men, to meet 
together and discuss truth, and principles, religious and political, and to 
publish, and preach, and teach, and worship God without molestation 
and control, by the civil power, we need not fear that the results will 
prove injurious to our liberty. It is the brute force of governmental 
rule, or of wnobocratic violence alone, which we have any reason to fear ; 
and if those who exercise the civil authority, will not succumb to, or 
connive at the latter, but will promptly, as in duty bound, protect all 
classes of our citizens, in their constitutional rights, and lawful profes- 
ions, the efficiency of truth will consummate its triumphs, and ever 
wreath fresh laurels to adorn the fair temple of our Republic. Evan- 
¢elical religion, ever finds its own witness, in the hearts and consciences 
of men, nor does it need, nor should it ask, state patronage and support. 
It only claims what is its constitutional right, to occupy the ground, 
common to all, and not be resisted and constrained by political or popular 
violence. 

In some parts of Europe, as in some of the cantons of Switzerland, 
and in Holland, where, once the spirit and principles of liberty were bet- 
ver understood than at present, and whence, indeed, our own puritan 
lotions were greatly modified, if not derived ;—the governments have 
undertaken to control religion, either by bribes, in the way of state 
Support, or by fines and disabilities, imposed by legislation, and intended 
(0 restrain the free exercise of thought, and expression of sentiment, in 
relerence to the worship of God. The result already is disastrous, 
boretokening their own instability. The spirit of persecution has perched 
(self upon the political banner 3 and the governments have become the 
wild beasts of prey, which the sacred scriptures denominate any and 
‘very political empire, constitution or state, that oppresses good people, 
and restricts the nzhts He has given them. Hundreds and thousands 
‘ae fled to our own western wilds, and some within our own State. 
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There have 5000 emigrants of the free church of Holland, settled on the 
western shore of this peninsula, within three years, and thousands more 
are expected, who, altho’ from countries nominally protestant, were sub- 
jected to civil disabilities and much suffering, because they would not 
conform to, and adopt, the prescriptions of the government, on the 
subject of religion. 

In Se otland, the Free Church took with it such an amount of wealth 
and influence, men of such name and talent, when they withdrew from 
the establishment, that they have rebuked oppressors, and left the 
(Jucen’s commissioner and her eeclesiastical subservients, an empty 
house, unable to accomplish much, if they desired it, in the way of 


persecution. It has been, othetwina,i in Switzerland and different parts 


of Germany. 

In great Britain, a movement has lately been made, which looks 
ominously towards the expulsion of the evangelical portion of the 
established church, to increase the interests, influence, and exasperation 
of: the great body of Dissenters. ‘The decision of the civil court, though 
not yet absolut: ‘ly tinal, has given power to the high church party, ani 


pusevistic interests, which, ere lone, may b » effec tively employed against 
ry. feretofore, 2 liberty 


thet very be st portion of the est: iblish red eli 

of construction has been allowed to those who did not. believe, aud 
would not teach, the dangerous and unscriptural doctrine of Bapti isma 
regeneration. But the question has been raised, whether that is not 
the dectrine of their (English) prayer book—not me it is the doc 


trine of the scriptures, but simply whether their liturgy does not teach 
and declare it. About this fact, the judges can have no doubt. The 
and have had to -_ ar judgm nt 


have found this relie of popery there, 
but the result i Is 


accordingly. The question yet awaits a tin al decision, : 

certain and cannot fail, if the episcopal dignitaries de sign or desire to , 

use it, to enable them to put a stopper on thet eaching of the evangelical F 

clergy, or force them to retire, as the Hon. ~ Lb. Noel has done tor con- : 

scienee sake, from the establishment. es 

Amid these, and like embarrassments, religion is constrained in tn 

different parts of Europe, to encounter the power of the civil govert- “ 

ment. The contest is suicidal to their gov ernments and " neficial to us; - 

for they are driving from them to us, some of their very best population, ” 

and stre mothe ning our hands and influence at home, against the aspit- Ay 

ings and aggression of ~ ry. In France, the late ministers of the 

President, Thiers and De Falloux, have gravely decided that the papal If 

religion is inconsistent with free stitutions, incompatible with the liber Ge 

vy of the people, and therefore, the latter should give way. The ei 

' tendency of things is rapidly back again to a rigorous despotism, and ful 

i cal much sooner than many im: agined, when some two years since, in thi Por 
teen place, we confidently declared it would be, and expressed our full and and 
, ek decided conviction, that re publicanism would not live in p: apal counties mes 
) trained up under the authority of an established religion. Even in “se 
1 Prussia, where more was expected, the result has been equally tat al to Dein 
liberty. The people writhe again in the iron grasp of despotic i the 1 
and it is obvious, that their spasmodic efforts to escape, must ere long, how 


Py le toa nw — 


become the phrenzied movements of madness and desp: ur. 
How blessed are the people of this land, around whose prospects ™ 
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such dark portentous clouds are gathering, and within which, in the free 
unfettered gospel of the graee of God, and the cherished assiduous cir- 
culation of the seriptures, we preserve the means of defence, against all 
who would invade us, and rob us of our liberties. 

We are aware that the fears of many are awake, as to the dangers 
future threatening even us; and we confess, that sometimes, we are not 
without our fears that, in the foreign immigrations, trained up under, 
and actuated by the despotic spirit of popery, we may be importing 
the elements of our own destruction, which like the unseen, unsuspect- 
ed, but fatal miasma or virus of pestilence, may taint our atmosphere, 
andispread death and ruin round. But, upon a calm and closer sur- 
vey of the providence of God, we think we can discern the bright 
stream of light along the horizon, indicating, that whatever clouds roll 
over us, they are not charged with wrath, and inspiring hope that even 
these shadows will give way to a clearer day. 

The condition of Hurope is such as to cause a very large proportion 
of its immigrants to be from that class of population, whose principles 
md morality, and religion, will quickly and gladly harmonize with our 
free institutions. Whatever may be the truth, in reference to the de- 
signs of despotic powers in Europe, especially the Austrian,—and the 
evidence has been very strong to authorise the belief, that Metternich 
and the Jesuits had schemed a plan,—by the endowment of catholic 
schools, and seminaries, and churches, by the raultiplication of Jesuit 
priests, by floods of catholic emigrants, and ultimately by means of the 
exercise of the elective franchise, so free among us, to undermine our 
liberties, first corrupting, and then controling, popular sentiment, to 
favor the establishment of the religion of the majority ;—yet, it is as 
true, that the providence of God, has of late, in a most remarkable 
manner, counteracted the execution of this scheme, and increased the 
means of resisting it. Much of the very cream of European popula- 
tion, with the spirit of liberty breathing and burning in their souls, with 
minds and consciences enlightened by the word of God, fully aware, 
and dreading the evils and despotism of popery, and devoted to the in- 
erests and liberties of this country, is arriving among us te strengthen 
our hands, and be prepared for the contest, should it ever have to be 
net at the polls. The governments of Europe have been erippled, and 
have enough to do at home to watch and support their tottering power. 
Austria has herself become the vassal of a still more despotic tyrant. 

While this land remains an asylum for the oppressed, and God in 
His providence sends us such noble spirits, as the Italian, Hungarian, 
German, and Swiss refugees, such mighty men as Kossuth and Mazzini, 
to our shores, and especially whole churches of his own true and faith- 
ful people, that have valued liberty dearer than life itself,—such as the 
Portuguese Exiles, the Dutch emigrants, and many Swiss and Germans 
and Norwegians, who bring with them the love and spirit of Christ, we 
may well hope that He has good in store for us; and that, if we should 
lose the spirit of our forefathers, and as degenerate sons, abandon their 
principles, and forget their sacrifices, He will raise up others, fresh from 
the wars and persecutions of the old world, to rebuke us, and teach us 
how to appreciate and improve our mercies. If ten righteous men 
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would have saved Sodom, our guaranties for safety, and the protection 
of His providence, increase with the increase of truly enlightened pious 
persons, in the midst of us. They are the salt to preserve the body po 
litic from putrescence. 

The dispensations of Divine providence, towards our country through 
a series of twenty years past and more, in respect of the pursuits of 
business, is as remarkably ominous, for our future security and liberty, 
as those to which we have just adverted. We say nothing of the 
proximate causes, nor of the political whims and prejudices, and party 
strifes, that may have led to the measures of which we speak. We con- 
template them as providential events merely. He must be blind, 
indeed, who cannot see how remarkably the schemes and policy, which 
tended to enormous accumulations of wealth, and thus to disturb and 
destroy the general equality, so striking a feature in our Republic, and 
so vital also, have been overthrown, as often as they became injurious in 
this respect; and how this enormous wealth has been dissipated, which 
had begun to create nabobs and princes, whose power and influence, and 
money, might prove mischievous. Commerce, for a series of years after 
the rise of our confederacy, spread our sails over every sea, and poured 
into our great emporiums, the abundant treasures of earth, which soon 
made our merchants princes. A series of events, in regular and rapid 
succession, destroyed that commerce, and scattered through new channels, 
the capital that had been so rapidly accumulating and tending to pre- 
cocious luxury. The system of manufactures succeeded, and was pro- 
secuted under the fostering care of the government, with like results, 
And that, too, was overthrown to a great extent ;—multitudes, by both 
revulsions, being driven to the borders and into the wilderness, to seck 
a livelihood, by the tillage of the soil. Trade multiplied its Banks, and 
created monied monopolies of a new order. And they, too, extensive- 
ly, perished in a general wreck. The peopling of the wilderness stil 
went on, and with increasing rapidity. And when the spirit of speeu- 
lation and monopoly sought to enrich itself by immense acquisitions of 
land, consigning whole regions to remain‘ an uncultivated waste, the 
providence of God converted these possessions into the very means of 
embarrassing their owners, and wrested them extensively from their 
grasp, for the occupancy of the emigrant laborer. Whole regions have 
been thrown open since, and new acquisitions of territory been made, 
bidding defiance to the spirit of speculation for years to come, whic 
might seek to retard the actual settler, and extort from him more than 
he could afford to pay. 

The tendency of providence in these, and various other ways, 2s by 
railroad communications, steamboat navigation, and canals, to scatter 
capital to equalise the value of property, and the general condition o! 
our population, is of the most marked character. Looking on the sur- 
face, we see nought but the strifes of parties, and the passions and ct 
pidities of men. But beneath, we desery the hand of God, whose wisdom 
overrules the foolishness and wrath of men to His own glory, and hence 
we gather hope for the future. We fear not from any accident or flue- 
tuating inequalities, that may be developed among us, unless and until, 
on the one hand, the monopolies of the rich begin to oppress and cris 
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the laboring poor, or in the spirit of vengeance or despair, the latter en- 
viously make war against the former, and combine for a general disper- 
sion or distribution of wealth. The grand check and preservative we 
have on either hand, is not in the genius of our liberty, but in the gospel 
of the grace of God. It is the only efficient and salutary equaliser of 
juman condition. Vain will be every social effort to redress the grie- 
vances of the poor, after which in their darkness, they seem to grope 
disastrously in France, if this be neglected or unknown. 

The last thought we offer that betokens hope for the future, we take 
from the sudden and wonderful extension of our territories, The pro- 
vidence of God has made use of us to break up the thick darkness cf a 
region long shut out from the protestant and civilized world, and to open 
it for the entrance of light. The acquisition of the territories obtained 
from Mexico, and the discovery of gold in California, have given a new 
impwse as well as direction, to the movements of our migrating popu- 
lation. .A state has sprung up, even before we had time or cared to 
organize a territorial government, and occupying a wide space of our 
western boundary, in its first spontaneous breathings, proclaims itself for 
ever opposed to slavery, and the friend of fullest Liberty! Without any 
eficient government, and in a perfectly chaotic state, it might have been 
supposed, that the revolver and the bowie knife, would have been the 
only and universal resort. But with the habits of mind and conscience, 
appropriate to a people educated for self government, the thousands in 
California, have emerged in full growth and perfect developement, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter. The gospel too, has thrown in its 
radiant light. Churches and presbyteries have sprung up with rapidity, 
and now she stands a beacon light upon a dark coast, casting its gleam 
athwart the ocean, and piercing the dense gloom of paganism in the 
celestial empire! Thus we radiate the light of liberty, and the glorious 
zospel of divine grace, around the globe ; Eastward, to expose to Europe 
the evils and horror of oppression, and Westward to illumine the Isles 
of the Pacific, and the teeming millions of China and Japan. While we 
‘ulti the destiny assigned us by providence, we need not fear. 


Easier were it 
To hurl the rooted mountain from its base, 
Than force the yoke of slavery upon men 
Determined to be free. 


Let us, then, beloved friends, make frequent mention of the loving 
kinduess of the Lord. And when, with grateful hearts, you think of 
this beloved land, the favored home of liberty, or heave your sigh over 
the deep disappointments of the generous brave that were ready to im- 
molate themselves upon their country’s altar, but whose hopes and as- 
pinngs have all been crushed by the overwhelming might of brute force, 
neglect not to breathe your fervent prayer, that such men as Kossuth 
and Mazzini, may eseape the vengeance of their pursuers, and tho’ exiles 
tom their homes, the victims of persecution, they may not only find an 
4ylum in this land, but be led to Jesus Christ, in whose communion 
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alone, is to be found the noblest, largest, and grandest freedom, that 
mortal man can ever enjoy. 


Oh ! if there be on this earthly sphere 

A. boon, an offering Heaven holds dear, 

Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause. 


It was that you and I might be free, our Divine Redeemer offered w 
Himself, and fell the victim of royal and priestly despotism and cruelty. 
Heaven accepted the sacrifice, and all our clorious liberties are to be 

traced to His atonement. They are of real value to us, only as sanctified 
by His blood. See to it, that you are indeed, the fe e men of C hrist 
Jesus, emancipated from the thraldom of sin and euilt, and made “ fel. 
low citizens with the saints and of the household of Goa. ” This done. 
we have the best security you can furnish, that you will not prove un- 
grateful for all the benefits beston wed on you, nor indifferent to transm 
them unimpaired to others. . 


Go tame the wild torrent, or stem with a straw, 
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There nature, untrammeled by limits, is wrought 

In the mould of an universe—boundless as thought ; 
And Freedom, exulting, holds single domain 

O’er a world never trod by a conqueror’s train. 


Oh! Land of the West !—May thy soil ever be 

A refuge from tyrants—the “ fad » of the Free; 
And may Liberty dwell on thy ocean—bound shore, 
Till the waves of that ocean shall beat it no more. 


” 





For Wellman’s Miscellany, 
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BY MRS. R. B. NORRIS, YPSILANTI, 





Although the discovery of applying the power of steam was not made 
by a woman, yet many important ‘and useful discoveries have been made 
by women;—and are the more deserving says one, that they have been 
sought for, ‘and attained in dorm every instance, from a pure desire of 
knowledge and love of science. 

The discove ry of the New W orld by Columbus, would not have taken 
place, had it not been for one of our sex. King Ferdinand looked 
with coldness and suspicion, on the pre of Columbus, who departed, 
= lsed from the court of Spain. hen it was, that Queen Isabella 

me forward, and pledged her je swivel to raise the necessary funds, and 
0 ont a messenger to recal C olumbus. From that time she was the pa- 
tron and soul of the enterprise. 

It was to a woman that Europe is first indebted for the introduction 
of the art of inoculation for the small POs ; at the time (1721) of the 
gre atest benefit. To Lady M: ary Wort ley Mont wue, who first tried the 
experiment on her own children, be Mejenehh the Noho and a cenotaph has 
been erected to her memory in England. 

The contributions of women to science, are too numerous to even 
glance at but a few. There is Miss Caroline Herschel, whose contribu- 
tions to the science of astrongmy have astonished the world. She, who 
shared the labors, toils and privations, of her illustrious brother, and 
contributed so largely to his renown. Midnieht and morning found her 
by his side, pene ‘il and p paper i in hand, noting down from his lips the new 
views passing over his vision. Many of the most important planets were 
discovered by her alone. After thea death of her brother, she undertook 
and completed the laborious reduction of the places of 2.500 nebuls ar, 
(down to the first of January 1800, ) discovers d by him. Thus present- 
ing at one view the results of Sir Wm. Herschel’s labors for half a cen- 
tury. For this the Astronomical Socie ty awarded her a vote of thanks 
and a gold medal. 
“il re Somerville,—one of the brightest ornaments of the present day, 
‘as by her admirable works on “ the mechanism of the heavens, ” and 

“the connection of the physical sciences,” obtained an exalted rank in 
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the philosophical world. She has been elected a member of the Astro- 
nomical Society of London, and her bust ornaments its Hall of Sittings, 
Yet does this truly scientific woman, discharge all womanly duties with 
propriety ; ske takes no time from her family, she merely gives to science, 
those hours which many women in her station, waste in idleness and dis- 
sipation. 

How many examples have we of great literary attainments, combined 
with the most scrupulous regard to domestic duties.—That word so hate- 
ful to many females of ordinary minds. 

In the Life of Miss Elizabeth Carter, we are informed, that at a very 
youthful age, and by her own unaided effort, she had acquired most of 
the modern languages, was well versed in Latin, Greek and Hebrew, and 
had made considerable advances in Arabic. Indeed, she was considered 
the best linguist in England, except Sir William Jones. She took upon 
herself the task of preparing her youngest brother for the University, 
where he was admitted with much credit to his instructress, After having 
finished her translation of Epictetus, she was urged to prefix to it, the 
“Tite” of the author; but excused herself, on the ground that she “had 
a dozen shirts to make.” She however did add a life of her author, pro- 
bably says one, after the shirts were made. 

She tvok care not to subject herself to the charge of carelessness in 
dress ; so often brought, perhaps with justice, against literary women; 

but was scrupulously neat and an excellent house wife. She has left a 
proud example of perseverance and success in study accompanied by the 
closest attention to the common duties pertaining to women. 

Among American women, Mrs. Ramsay, daughter of Henry Laurens 
Esq., of South Carolina, was a brilliant example of one, who, early in 
life connected the useful, with the ornamental branches, in acquiring a 
solid education. Few persons have shown greater capacity and eager- 
ness for learning ; and, in her youth, in addition to her habit of order and 
industry in the household, she was indefatigable in cultivating an ae- 
quaintance with books. She was deprived of an exellent mother in her 
eleventh year; and of the company of her virtuous father for nearly all 
the period extending from that time to her twenty-second year. Yet, 
by the aid of counsel imparted in letters from her parent, who wrote 
to her from time to time during the period of the revolution, she was 
able to rise above every emergency, and during “the time that tried 
men’s souls,” was sustained with a Spartan’ courage. ' 

3ut it was chiefly in the maternal relation, and as the united head oi 
@ numerous family, she shone with greatest lustre. Her husband, Dr. 
Ramsay, being much of the time occupied in an arduous profession, her 
damestic cares were not few. In her new relations, she displayed the 
same energy of character as in her youth; and by a-wise division of 
time, found ample opportunities, to study most of the esteemed practl 
cal treatises on education, both in the French and English ;—that she 
might be better informed of the extent of her duties. 

As her children advanced in years, she conducted her sons through 8 
course of education fitting them to enter College, and with the help 0 
am aceomplished female friend, she educated her daughters at home, cal- 
rying them through the several studies taught in boarding schools. 
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She was economical of time,—thereby accomplishing much. The 
number of books she read was astonishingly great, and her memory, 
strengthened by the habit of marking, and transcribing important ideas, 
was sacounanil retentive. It is said by her biographer, she could re- 
peat nearly the whole of “ Young’s Night Thoughts,” without a book. 
With the Holy Scriptures she was well acquainted, and could turn to 
any passage bearing on the subject of conversation. 

In times of general sickness, when her husband was full of business, 
she frequently shortened his labors in studying cases of peculiar difficulty , 
by looking through his books, finding similar cases, and collecting in one 
view, for his inspection, the opinion of standard authors on diseases of 
like character. 

Her ideas on the relative position of woman, as regards the equality 
of the sexes, are worthy of all praise; and should be cherished by 
every female who desires to possess “the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit.” 

The “ Life of Miss Carter,” was one of the last books Mrs. Ramsay 
perused. It afforded her much gratification, and the near prospect of 
making the acquaintance of a mind of so high an order of attainment," 
and such fervent piety, in the world of the blessed, was no small con- 
lation. Mrs. Ramsay died in 1811. 

I have not room to mention but a few of those who have contributed 
to elevate the standard of female excellence in the various departments 
open to their influence. 

Inthe lighter departments of literature, Miss Sedgwick stands de- 
servedly high. “She is the first authoress,” says a popul: ir foreign Re- 
view, “of the New Worl 1, whose claims have been acknow ledged i in the 
d."—That to her they are indebted for the heartiest and most truth- 
ful pictures of transatlantic life and manners. Possessing a heart awake 

‘0 the impressions of poetry—an eye for the beauties of « antiquity—and 
mind always accompanie 2d by an honest national taste and feeling,— 
is ita wonder that her claims are acknowledged in the Old World, and 
lev mind and capabilities appreciated in the New? 

It is unnecessary to enumerate her works at this time, all know her ; 
whe ther in the details of an observant and industrious traveller,—in the 
leline ation of her truthful and patriotic American tales,—or in her de- 

lightful and instructive stories for the young, to be alike free from pre- 
judice or bi igotry. Her morality is pure, her taste refined, and she pos- 
sesses a heart enlarged, to relieve the suffe rings of the oppressed and 
own-trodden victims of despotism of every land. 

There are few women in America who devote their lives to literature 
ind produce artistic works, either in the departments of poetry or prose, 
yet there are many who have gained more or less renown. 

Mis. Sigourney may be n: med as having surpassed all the poets of 
her own sex in this country, in the extent of her productions ; and all her 
poetical effusions are grace efully written, in an easy style and often most 
flicitons flow of versification. She is gifted with an elevated strain of 
thought and feeling, and an entire freedom from affectation, so unpar- 
lonable in a poet. But Mrs. Sigourney has talent of a fine order for 
tose writing ;—among the latter her “Letters to young Ladies,” are 
calculated at once, ta improve the mind and refine the affections. 
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IIer talents are not the result of accident} or because nature has 
bountifully furnished her with natura From early child- 
hood she was remarkable for her love of ariowhdade She could read 
with fluency when but three years old, and at eight years wrote verses 
which gave promise of the eminence she has since attained. Notwith- 
standing the precocity displayed in infi incy she has lived to be 50 years 
old, at the present time, in spite of the fears of the weak and supersti- 
tious ; and we hope will long eon tinue ¢ ye inrdhl elated of her readers, 
by the over! flowing of the streams of intellect. Her two children have 
been earefully educated by hi cog aell besides, she has had the care of 
a large household from the time of ler mariage in 1819. But she has 
never for a single year omitt ed the literary pursuits to which she was so 
early devoted. 

How ditferent do the poems of Byron and Mrs. Sigourney affect the 
mind. The one lofty, grand, and unre al, arrying the im: agination cap- 
tive, and leading va » thoughts astray,—the other, purifying the affe actions, 
inculeating the purest nd gently leading the mind to repose 
on woodne: ss, love and 

One, a mountain torrent, often carrying desolation in its path,—the 
other, a gentle rivulet, watering and fertilizing the parched earth, as it 
pursues its meandering course through the valley. What a melancholy 
reflection that one possessing the - sh endowments of Byron did not 
oftener use them to bless mankind. In the language of one ‘of onr gifted 
poets : 
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“ He might have soar’d, a miracle of mind, 
Above the doubts that dira our mental sphere, 
And pour’d from thence, as music on the wind, 
Those Prophet tones, which men had turn‘d to hear, 
As if an angel’s harp h: id sung of bliss, 
In some bright world beyond the tears ‘of this. 


But he betrayed his trust, and Jent his gift 
Of glorious faculties to blight and mar 
The moral universe, and set adrift 
The anchor’d hopes of millions,—thus the star 
Of his eventful destiny became 
A wild and wandering of fearful flame. 


That orb hath set, yet still its lurid light 
Flushes above the broad horizon’s verge, 

As if some comet, plunging from its height, 
Should pause,—upon the ocean’s boiling surge, 

And in defiance of its darksome doom, 

Light for itself a fierce volcanic tomb.” 





JUDEA. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





The following is one of the finest and most affecting specimens of 
descriptive poetry. 
Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song. 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim like throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee. 
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With the eye of aspirit I look on that shore, 

Where the pilgrim and prophet have lingered before, 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod, 

Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue hills of the sea! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Genessaret, chime on my ear ; 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy'spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gardarene; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee ! 


Hark ! a sound in the valleys, where, swollen and strong, 
Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping al 
Where the Cananite strove with Jehovah in vain, 

And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of the slain. 


One? ; 


; 


There, down from his mountains stern Zebulon came, 
And Naphtali’s stag, with his eye-balls of flame, 


And the chariots of Jabia rolled harmlessly on, 
bed 


Near the armof the Lord was Abinoam’s son! 


There sleep the stili rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beaut ful Prophetess sang, 
When the Princes of Issacher stood by har side, 


An l the shout of a host in its triut 1par replie l. 


Lo! Bethlehem’s hiil-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around, and the valleys between ; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angel rose sweet on the air, 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw, 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below ; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his fect ¢ 


I tread where the rwetve in their way-faring trod ; 
I stand where they stood with the chosen of God; 
Where his blessing was heard, and his lessons were taught, 
Where the biind was restored, and the healing was wrought. 
O! here with his flock the sad Wanderer came, 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same— 

The founts where he drank by the way-side still flow, 

And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his brow. 


] 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 


But with dust on her forehead and chains on her feet, 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone! 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 
Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God! 
Where my spirit has turned from the outward and dim 
’ 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him! 
oD ’ ’ 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 

In love and in meekness he moved among men ; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of the sea, 
In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me. 
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And what if my feet may not tread where he stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which he bowed him to bear, 
Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer. 


Yet loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 

To the meek and the lowly, ci y the penitent here : 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany’s tomb, or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh! the outward hath gone—but in glory and power, 
The Spirit survived the things of an hour ; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same. 





For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


THE HOUR OF FATE. 





BY D. BETHUNE DUFFIELD. 





In every life there comes an hour, 
Wing'd from on high with fearful power, 
Upon its trembling moments, lo ! 
The Future’s weal or woe 
Is strangely hung; and as they swiftly roll, 
Eternal Fate is stamped upon the soul. 


The man who upward turns his eye, 
Wearied of Pleasure’s fickle cry, 
Then only can escape from earth, 
And by a second birth 
Achieve a seat upon that heaven built throne, 
Which strengthens as Eternity rolls on. 


The tongue or pen then overawed, 
That fails to send those truths abroad 
Which bring to Tyranny its death, 
Tho’ in the faintest breath 
They’re told ; shall ever after strive in vain, 
To free the Spirit or unbind the chain. 


The tortured soul that quivering stands, 
With sinking heart and trembling hands, 
Upon the cliff of Crime’s abyss, 
Charmed by the Tempter’s kiss ; 
Then, then must meet its triumph or defeat— 
And Heaven or Hell with joy becomes replete. 


The heart that lingers then in fear, 
And dares not whisper in the ear 
Of her whose image fills his soul, 
Nor yield a full control 
To Love’s strong empire ; like the sounding shell, 
Thenceforth but breathes its own sad funeral knell 
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The cells of woe, such erring hearts 
Thenceforth becofhe ; and with strange arts, 
Time garners there ten thousand pangs, 
That like the Viper’s fangs, 
With poison deadlier than assassin’s knife, 
Pollute and check the gushing fount of Life. 


Protector of our race! oh! why 
Is not some spirit from the sky, 
Commissioned THEN to guide the soul 
Securely to its goal? 
That man’s poor hopes thereafter may not be 
Like shattered wrecks upon a winter sea. 
Detroit, 1850. 





For Wellman’s Miscellany. 
AN ELOQUENT INDIAN SPEECIL* 





The following speech of Kah- -kah-ne-ke-shing, was made at a council 
of war, held on the River Raisin, where now stands the village of Te- 
cumseh. It was made at the last visit and the last council ever held by 
the celebrated Tecumseh, on his favorite dancing-ground, for he imme- 
diately departed for Canada, and in a few days fell at the battle of the 
Thames. Thes speech is related by Mr. Evans, who had been taken pri- 
soner by the Putawottomies some years before, and now professed him- 
self the ally of Teeumseh. Kah kah-ne-ke-shing was an aged Iroquois, 
aud had reeeived considerable instruction from the Missionaries in West- 
ern New York, but cherished all the bitterness his savage heart was ca- 
pable of, tow ard the whites, for the wrong his nation had received, says 
Mr. Evans, Several of the warriors proposed to offer peace to the whites 
#8 there was so little hope of success in the war,—but it was overruled 
by the determination of Tecumseh and the impassioned eloquence of the 
venerable Lroquois : 

“Pardon me Fathers and Brothers, if I speak not as many aged war- 
rior, whose words have always been ‘heard at the council fires of your 
nation. Brothers, a dark sh idow of our doom is on my heart, Brothers 

tme speak. You say let the white man come and live with us,—let 
him build his wigwam by our rivers,—let us give him a part of our hunt- 
ing grounds —let his big canoe ride on our broad lakes ; let us give him 

alittle more and he will be satistied. You say he will teach us know- 

iad ye and though he has been unjust, he will be sono more. You say let 
's live at peace with him, let us return good for evil; let us bury the 
['mahawk and Scalping-knife ; there is no danger, our country is very 
arge, Brothers, once it was much larger. sefore the white man came 
» our land, all the country from the big Salt-L&ke on the East, to the 
creat Salt-Lake on the West, was ours ; and eve ry wind swept only over 





* For this soul- stirring Speech we are indebted to Mr. A. Howell, who has 
Titten it out as it was related to him by Mr. Evans. It has never before been 
p vubli hed.—Eprror. 
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our forest homes. Is it all ours now? | When the white man first came 
to our shores, a stranger, he asked only fr as much land as a blanket 
would cover! We gave it to him. He cut the blanket in one long strip 
and carried it over very much ground. Who now owns the land of the 
Six Nations, of the Iroquois and Delawares. The hunting-grounds of 
Philip and Powhattan? Brothers, has the blanket covered them all? 
No! But the cannon of the white man has thundered over them ! When 
our Fathers were driven from the shores of the great Salt-Lake, towards 
the rising sun. When they stood on the Alleghany Mountains, they said 
the white man will never cross these hills that touch the clouds. Aj] 
towards the setting sun is ours, yet we are safe. There we will go and 
live in peace! Brothers, while they stood on these hills and said farewell 
to the place of their birth,—to the graves of their Fathers, when they 
gave the last look upon their homes, that they must see no more ; the 
hot tears ran down their cheeks! Yes Brothers! Then these red men 
wept! Brothers, were they. safe? Did they live in peace? Go and ask 
their graves! They can tell! They hold whole Nations of red men! 
Brothers, what has been our Fathers fate is to be our doom! Look on 
the Ohio! How lately was it all our own,—and is it ows now? Ah! 
Brothers, the village of the white man is on the banks of every stream ! 
And we are driven away ; where next will we be driven ? His warriors 
are amone us now! Brothers I see our fate! I feel it! We must go 
next to the Spirit land! Shall we submit ? What have we done to merit 
such usage from the white man? We have fought for our homes, our 
wives and our children! And for it we are called savage! Is it just’ 
And that is his reason for destroying us. Must we fold our hands in 
peace while he treads us down ? Must we be murdered and our Nations 
blotted out ! Our name forgotten and lost for ever ? Oh, Brothers, who 
can bear the thought ! 

“ Brothers, is there no hope ? Yes there is a hope if we will act now! 
If now we will avenge our wrongs ; and I call upon you, in whose breast 
there is the Indian’s heart! I call upon you by all that is dear! For the 
sake of your Nation, your homes, and your own lives, to strike for re- 
venge ! Why will you ndt ? The winds tell you revenge! Every brook 
talks revenge! The red lightning thunders revenge ! And the great Spi- 


rit says revenge.” 





THE BROWN MUG.* 





BY SEBA SMITH. 





Returning from a pedestrian excursion to the Notch of the White 
Hills, that wonderful gorge which makes the traveller, the first time he 
approaches it, stop af hold his breath, and look up to the mountans 
on the right hand and on the left, and down the deep valley that swee}s 


a 





this 


* The story of the Brown Mug, with most of the other incidents in 
sketch, is no fiction, but the simple truth. 
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away below him, and feel, if he never did before, an overpowering sense 
of the might and majesty of the Eternal; we had wandered down the 
valley of the clear, swiftly-flowing Saco ; ‘had tarried a few hours at the 
beautiful village of Fry eburg; had heen into the little museum attached 
to the academy, and tried to hold at arm’s length to the long gun that 
shot the Indian Chief Paugus. The sight of this gun gave us a strong 
desire to behold the scene of that memorable and tragical conflict, where 
the brave Lovewell and his devoted followers, in the heart of the wild- 
erness, fifty miles from any white inhabitants, ‘fought the long summer 
day W ith P augus and his warriors, till but few on either side. were left 
to tell the news of that bloody encounter. The place was searcely a 
mile distant, and, taking a guide, we repaired to thespot. How could 
we do otherwise, when we called to mind the ballad, that has embalmed 
the memory of that unfortunate but heroic little band. 

With footsteps slow shall travellers go 

Where Lovewell’s Pond shines clear and bright, 


And mark the place where those are laid 
Who fell in Lovewell’s bloody figl.t. 


So says the old ballad. The name of the bard is lost, but he was a 
true prophet; travellers do go and visit Lovewell’s Pond, and we went 
among the rest, We stood on its quiet margin and had the various 
scenes of the battle painted out to us; the place of ambush, the onset, 
the retreat to the water’s edge, and the very spot where C hamberlain § is 
a to have stood when he levelled his long fowling piece and 
brought Paugus down. As saith again the old ballad— 

“’T was Pagus led the Pequat tribe ; 
As runs the fox, would Pagus run, 


As howls the wild wolf would he hew], 
A large bear-skin had Pagus on. 


But Chamberlain of Dunstable, 
One whom a savage ne’er shall slay, 
Met Pagus by the water's side, 
And shot him dead upon that day. P 

We stood and mused awhile upon the melancholy fate of Lovewell,and 
Wyman, and Frye, and their brave companions in arms, and then turn- 
ed silently away and pursued our rambles down the valley of the Saco. 

We had been upon our excursion about a week, sometimes camping 
out in the woods, and sometimes emerging into an opening and stop- 
ping at some farm-house to pass the night, when we found ourselves, one 
aternoon, approaching a small but tidy looking dwelling not many miles 
irom Saco village. The place looked i inviting, and our stock of pro- 
"sions was low. 

“Come, Joe,” said I, “let us try our luck here for something to eat.” 
“ Agreed, ” said Joe, “for I begin to feel as hungry as a bear.” 

The house stood a few rods from the road, and as we turned up the 
lane that led to it, we were suddenly challenged by a little sandy-colored 
dog, which came running toward us, growling and barking furiously, 
ir his teeth and bristling the hair on his shoulders like a young 
wolf. 

“Let us shoot him,” said Joe, “and go about our business.” 
5 


And 
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he actually began to make a motion to that effect, for he had a lit: 
touch of the harumscarum about him; but I forbid it at once, and told 
him to put up his rifle. At that moment an old lady appeared at the 
door and called Jowler stoutly away, who readily obeyed her and re- 
treated behind the house. 

“Good woman,” said I, as we came up to the door, “ will you allow 
us to rest a half hour in your cottage ?” 

“Oh! certainly, an hour and a half if you’ve a mind,” said the old 
lady, looking at us sharply through her spectacles. “Come, come in: 
my door is never closed against a civil caller.” 

With that we followed the old lady into her little parlor, which was 
furnished in the most simple and plain mode of country life, but exhi- 
biting, in a marked degree, an air of neatness and comfort. The chars 
she handed us were of round, straight posts, with high backs, and the 
seats woven trom the bark of the elm finely stripped and twisted. Th, 
uncarpeted floor looked white and clean enough for a table. A few or- 
dinary pictures hung round the room, which bore such decided marks 
of age, that I at once inferred that they were relies of generations that 
had gone by. <A single oaken chair of antique appearance, somewhat 
elaborately carved, stood against the wall between the two front windows, 
and over it hung a small looking-glass in an oaken frame, that looked as 
though it might have reflected the faces of several successive genera- 
tions. ; 

A modest-looking fair-faced girl, apparently about sixteen, sat in the 
corner of the room with sewing work in her hands as we entered. She 
rose and courtesied to us with evident diffidence, and resumed her work. 

“Good woman,” said I, “ would it be convenient for you to furnish 
us with a bit of alunch? Anything at hand—no matter what—we have 
been in the woods all day, and have not yet dined.” 

“To be sure,” said the old lady, “such as we have shall be at your 
service in a few minutes. We've nothing very dainty or very nice; but 
if you really have an appetite for a plain dish, perhaps Sally can pick 
up something that will answer the purpose. Come, Sally,” continued 
the old lady, addressing the young girl with the sewing work, “set out 
the table and see if you can’t get a mouthful or two of something fur 
the gentlemen to eat.” 

As Sally rose and left the room, the eyes of the old lady followed 
her with doating fondness. 

“That’s my granddaughter,” said she, as the door closed; “she ha: 
lived with me ever since she was four years old ; though I say it myseli, 
there isn’t a nicer gall in the whole State of Maine—always ready anc 
villing—and so kind, and always at work. She can get a meal of vie- 
tuals as well as ever I could in my life, and better than I can now 11 ny ing s 
old age. There’s nothing about the house but whatshe knows how to 0. | 

“She has been fortunate,” said I, “to be brought up by such a grav 
mother.” “a 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said the old lady; it seems as if some cil’ 
dren take to goodness naturally. I never had the least trouble wi 
her—nothing but to tell her what to do, and she always did it.” 

“ But she is not all your family ?” said 1. 
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“Yes,” said the old lady, with asigh, “she and I have lived alone 
here now going on three years: ever since my poor husband died— 
He aven rest his soul ! his body rests under that willow you see from 
the window yonder, in the corner of the lot. For the last two years 
of his life he suffered a painful, lingering illness. And to see how that 
‘ild waited wpon him for two whole years, almost as if it were day and 
night, was enough to melt the heart of Pharaoh. An angel from 
Heaven couldn’t have done more than she did !” 
By this time Sally came in again, and began to spread the table. The 
lay was warm, and I asked for a glass of water. 
“ May be,” said the old lady, “you might like a glass of our sm all- 
beer, made of sarsaparilla and a few greens we get in the woods ?” 
[ thanked her, and she told Sally to bring some. 
“Sally, my child,” said the old lady, as her granddaughter was going 
out of the door. 
Sally turned round. The old lady pointed to a little cupboard door 
in n the: corner of the room. Sally, who seemed readily to understand 
e signal, went to the cupboard, opened the door, took down a large 
jrown earthen mug, and went out. Instantly she returned, and pla- 
ced the mug full of beer upon the table, with a couple of tumblers. 
We filled the tumblers, and drank some of the most delightful beverage 
we had ever tasted. ‘Wercould not help draining it; upon which the 
old lady urged us to take some more, adding that we need not be afraid 
to drink what we liked of it, for it was not only harmless, but very 
wholesome. We renewed our draught; and in lifting and setting down 
the mug I was struck with its peculiar appearance, and took it up and 
began to examine it. On glancing at the old lady, I perceived an ex- 
prssion of pleasure on her countenance. 
“Pardon me, madam,” said I, “but I think you have a choice article 
in this mug.” 
“It isa choice article,” said the old lady; “ it’s a mug that we set a 
creat deal by, in our family. We don’t make ‘iach common use of it; 
but when we have company come in, and particularly strangers, [ like 
| to set it before them, for it is in some degree a record of our fi amily his- 
ut tory.’ 
still held the mug in my hand, and had discovered a crowned head 
‘amped upon it, and the name of King William. 
“Ah! then this j is an ancient affair, 1s it?” said I, “ but it can’t be as 
did as King William—can it, though ? ” 
“Yes, I believe it said ithe old lady; “it has been in our family 
about hundred and fifty years.” 
“Ts it possible ?” said I; “then it must have witnessed some interest- 
ing scenes in its day.” 
“It has, indeed,” said the old lady; “sit down a few minutes, while 
; Sally is bringing i in your lunch, and I'll give you a short account of its 
iistory,” 
! thanked her heartily, and took my seat. 
_ “That mug, which we commonly call King William,” said the old 
ady, “because it bears King William’s image and name, about a hun- 
ed and fifty years ago belonged to my great: grandfather, whose name 
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was Humphrey Scamman. His youngest son, Samuel, was my grand- 
father; and when I was a child, I have many and many a time sat oy 
his knee, and heard him tell the story of the brown mug, and about 
being carried away by the Indians. In those days—that is, when my 
grandfather was a little boy, there were but few white inhabitants in this 
part of the country, and they lived in constant fear of being killed or 
carried off by the Indians. A few families were settled round the Saco 
Falls, and a few scattered about in other places. They had built a strong 
fort on the south side of the river, a little below where the village now 
stands, to which the inhabitants in the vicinity, on any alarm of the ap- 
proach of Indians, fled for security ; and those who were so fortunate 
as to reach it, escaped without injury. Mr. Humphrey Scamman, my 
great-grandfather, lived on the north side of the river, a mile or two be- 
low the fort, toward the river’s mouth. One day he was out at work 
with his oldest son, upon a piece of marsh, some ways from the house. 
Samuel, my grandfather, was then about ten years old, and remained 
at the house with his mother. Samuel’s mother called him, and told 
him that his poor father and brother were at work hard in the field, and 
the day was hot, and she wished they had a good mug of her new beer. 
Samuel at once said he would go and carry some to them; and his 
mother took that same brown mug—that same King William mug, 
standing there now on that table, and filled it with beer, and sent Sam- 
uel away with it to the field. He had been gone but a few minutes, 
when he came running, breathless with terror, into the house, and cry- 
ing out, ‘ Mother! Mother! the Indians are coming! I see them com- 
ing down the hill in the edge of the woods, and they are coming nght 
this way!” In all his fright, he still held the mug of beer in his hands, 
which he now placed on a shelf in the back part of the room. “Qh, 
mother, let us fasten the doors,” said Samuel, “or they’ll come in 
and kill us.” 

“ No, child,” said his mother, “if we fasten the doors so they can’t 
open them, they'll set fire to the house and burn us up in it. The 
only way is, to let them come in, and take our chance.” 

In a moment, more than a dezen stout savages were*at the door, 
and came grimly stalking into the house with their weapons of war 
in their hands. After searching the house, and helping themselves 
to such things as they liked, and emptying two feather beds and 
taking the ticks for bags to carry away their booty, they demanded 0 
the woman where her husband was. She refused to inform them. 
They then told her, they would kill her and the boy at once; but 
she told them where her husband was, they aml not hurt any o 
them. This induced her to tell where her husband and other son 
were at work in the field. The Indians took Mrs. Scamman and a 


Samuel with them, and stsrted for the field which had been pointed then 
out to them. Here they succeeded also in making prisoners of Mr. ment 
Humphrey Scamman and his son James. Another party of Indians vear, 
at this time came up, and the whole proceeded up the river, intend- his } 
ing to capture all the whites-they could find, and carry them prisoners ve 
to Canada, where they would receive a reward from the French— the ff 


France at that time being at war with England. been 
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They would probably have succeeded in taking many more 
prisoners than they did, and perhaps the fort itself, had not a fortunate 
circumstance given seasonable alarm at the Falls. A boy by the 
name of Robinson was passing with a team near the Marsh where 
Mr. Seamman was captured, and discovered the Indians in time to 
make his escape. He mounted the horse that was attached to his 
team, and taking his garters for a bridle, rode with full speed up the 
river till he came to Gray’s Point, a little below the present village, 
and swam his horse across to Cow Island. Here he left his horse, 
plunged into the river, and swam the remaining channel himself, 
lew to the point as fast as possible, and immediately fired the alarm 
cruni. 
~ Most of the men of the settlement were away in the fields at work, 
and many of them at a considerable distance. The women and 
children, with the feeble old men, fled into the fort as fast as they 
could, where they had waited but a short time before the Indians 
made their appearance on the opposite side of the river, and seemed 
to be preparing to come across to attack the fort. In this emergency 
ihe women arrayed themselves in men’s clothing, put on men’s hats, 
and, with muskets in their hands, paraded themselves about in dif- 
ferent parts of the fort where they could best be seen by the enemy. 
The Indians, deceived by this formidable array of forces, concluded 
ithe men of the settlement were all in the fort and well armed, and 
that it would be useless to attempt an attack. They accordingly, in 
a short time, retired, carrying away with them the family of Mr. 
Scamman, and a few other prisoners they had taken among the 
scattering settlements. 

It isn’t worth while to stop to tell now how much the prisoners suf- 
ered in their long and tedious journey through the woods to Canada; 
how they slept on the ground at night with hemlock boughs for their 
beds, and often travelled all day on foot without a mouthful of food. 

A year passed away, and nothing had been heard of Humphrey 
Scamman or his family; and the people on the Saco had given them 
up for dead. The Indians occasionally continued their hostile in- 
rasions through the year, so that the inhabitants on the river dared 
not venture far from the fort, and when they found it necessary to 
labour in the field they kept loaded arms by their sides. But this 
year, on account of peace taking place between France and England, 
many of the prisoners in Canada who had been captured in the Eng- 
ish colonies by the Indians, obtained their liberty and returned home. 
And one day the people on the Saco were greatly surprised and 
rejoiced at seeing Mr, Scamman and his family, with several others 
who had been supposed to be lost, make their appearance among 
them. After stopping at the fort long enough to partake of refresh- 
ments, and to relate in a hurried manner the principal events of the 
year, Mr. Seamman was in haste to go and ascertain the condition of 
tis homestead. None of the inhabitants could give him much in- 
“nation respecting it, for not one had visited it since the capture of 
the family, a fact showing in a striking manner how closely they had 
‘een confined to certain limits through fear of the Indians. One of the 
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neighbors, indeed, told him that he had been down the river about , 
month before, so far that he could see the house, and that it was still 
standing and looked very much as it used to. Even this amount of 
information was received by the returning family with great joy, and 
with eager haste they started for “that dear hut, their home,” {))- 
lowed by half a dozen others who volunteered to accompany them. 
They crossed the river, and walked thoughtfully down the riyer 
road, till they came out of the woods into the little opening that gaye 
them a full view of their former habitation. They instinctively stopped 
and gazed a minute or two in silence. Mrs. Scamman turned her 
hoap away, for her eyes were filled with tears, and her face crimsoned 
with emotion. The sight once more of home, that dear home where 
she had passed many happy days, bringing up at once its thousand 
heartfelt. recollections, now mingled and shaded with the trials and 
sufferings of the past year, went at once to the inmost fountain of her 
heart, and her feelings gushed forth with all the truth and freedom 
of childhood. The boys, too, wept and laughed in the same breath. 
Theirs were the tears of joy, for the trials of life had not yet left the 
rust of sorrow upon their hearts. Mr. Scamman was a hardy, iron- 
nerved man, but eveu his chin quivered as he said, “come wife, 
let us go to the house and see if there is anybody there to let 
us In.” 
The party proceeded on, and approached the door of the dwelling 
Everything about.it was noiseless and motionless as the abode of 
the dead. Mr. Scamman lifted up the latch and they all went in. 
Almost the first thing that met their eyes was the old house-cat, 
seated upon the window-stool at the back part of the house and 
looking out of the window. Grey Tabby had lived with them fou 
or five years ; and the idea that she had stuck by the homestead 
and kept house alone during the whole long year of their absence, at 
once affected them very 3ensibly. At first Tabby looked wild and 
set out to run away; but when Mrs. Scamman called her, the crea- 
ture instantly recognized her voice, and turned round and ran toward 
her. She stopped a moment and looked up in her mistress’s face ; 
and when Mrs. Scamman patted her on the head, she cried out almost 
like a young child, licked her hand, pressed round and round her 
feet, leaped upon her clothes, and purred, and showed such signs 0! 
joy and affection, that it brought tears to the eyes of most of the 
company. ; 
They now looked about the house. There were the heaps 0 
feathers which the Indians had emptied out of the beds upon the 
floor, and there were broken articles of furniture which they had 
thrown here and there, all lying as they had been left on that fearful 
day. Presently Samuel stepped along to the shelves in the corner 
the room, when he suddenly clapped his hands and called out wit! 
great glee, “Oh, mother, here is the very mug of beer that I was 
carrying out to father that day when the Indians come.” They » 
ran and looked, and there it was, sure enough. They tasted of te 
beer ; it was rather stale, it is true ; but there it was, and the m5 
was more than half full, notwithstanding all the hot days and all ‘ 
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old days that it had been standing there through the whole year. 
Mr. Secamman took the mug and looked at it, and said he, 

«Samuel, now this mug shall be yours, and do you keep it as long 
as you live, to remember the Indians by.” 

« And grandfather did keep it as long as he lived, and when he 
died he left it to my father, and when father died he left it to me. 

And that’s the story of the King William mug that stands on the table 
there before you,” said the old lady ; so now set up and take your 
lunch, for Sally has got it all ready. ” 

« And pray, good woman,” said I, “what do you intend to do with 
the mug when you have done with it?” 

«12 said the old lady; “when my time comes, and it won’t be 

long, I shall leave the mug to Sally.” 

We seated ourselves at table. 

“I don’t know,” said the old lady, “as you will find much of any- 
thing that you can eat.” 

«I never knew a more groundless fear in my life,” said I glancing 
round the table, for indeed a more inviting lunch F never sat down to. 
There were delicious slices of cold beef’s tongue, a rich dish of fried 
ham and eggs, bread of the very best quality, soft milk biscuit, with 
the freshest and sweetest butter I ever tasted, cup custards, and a 
perfect gem of an apple pie, with rich old cheese. Then there was the 
brown mug full of excellent beer, and the way the whole was served 
up was the most perfect pattern of taste and neatness I ever beheld. 
In short, we ate avery hearty dinner. During the operation of eating, 

l observed that Joe’s eyes w vandered ve ry often across the room and 
rested on Sally, who had again taken her sewing and was seated by 
the window. Having finished our repast, we prepared to depart. 

[ tried to make the old lady actept of money for the trouble we had 
caused her, but she seemed hurt, and utte rly refused. . We gave them 
parting blessing, and went on our way. We walked side by side, 

or and I, I think nearly a mile, without speaking a word. At last 
a [, 

« Joe, you seem to be wrapped up very close in some sort of cogita- 
tion or other; what are you thinking about ?” 

‘I’m thinking, ” said Joe, “if ever I get married, I mean my oldest 
son shall inherit the Brown Mua.’ 
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HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES. 





To attempt the enumeration of all the inducements which may lead 
4 young woman to marry, were perhaps a hopeless task. So complex 
are our motives that it is difficult to analyze them correctly, or even to 
‘ay with confidence what was the sole motiv e operating on the mind in 
any particular action. This diffic ulty is increased where the affections 
re concerned. They are too su btle and ethereal in their nature to be 
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subjected to minute examination. I shall, therefore, only promise jp 
this chapter to endeavor, as I am able, to treat of a part of the reasons 
for marriage, as they affect most persons in actual life. 

At the head of these stands the fear of being Single. There jg 

supposed to be some latent and terrific evil in remaining unmarried, 
‘The imagination of the girl depicts its loneliness, its desolation, the 
blight it must shed on every gentle and happy emotion, the reproach 
it must bring on her from her entire circle of acquaintanees, and the 
pride with which her more successful companions will look down upon 
her. These, and other features in the picture, become so fearful to 
contemplate, that she resolves to embrace the first opportunity to 
escape so awful adilemma. She will engage herself as soon as practi- 
vable, lest she should outstand her day, and be left in the dread con- 
dition of an “old maid.” Hence a train of miseries, 
To prevent this calamity,—for it often proves a serious one,— 
I would recommend the culture of two virtues, Faith, and Moral 
Courage. 

There is no cause for a young woman, in any ordinary circumstances, 
to fear that she shall be left single. How very few are they, who 
deserve the attentions of the other sex, and yet never receive any over- 
tures for marriage. Where the means of support are so equally dis- 
tributed, and where girls are so well trained, as they are usually in this 
country, nearly every young man is married, and of course finds some- 
where a companion. Have then Faith that you will not be neglected. 
This will do much to inspire that modest conduct which attracts so 
powertully the opposite sex. It will also lead you to a course of 
steady preparation, in all respects, for marriage, and thus both insure 
your entrance on that state, and qualify you for its duties. 

Cultivate Moral Courage. It is better to wait this year, and next, 

and many years, rather than, for the sake of appeasing the popular ery, 
to throw yourself away on a dolt ora villain. What consolation can it 
be, when bound to such a companion for life, to reflect that you have 
escaped the odious name of an “old maid?” Better ten lives of single- 
ness, than a few years of that wretchedness so often occasioned by 
marrying simply and solely for fear of being single. 

Others marry to gratify their Friends. This world abounds in mateh- 

makers, They are, too, of all descriptions; some true friends to the 
parties concerned in their management, perhaps their parents; others 
entirely indifferent in this respect; others mere busy bodies, burning 
tor the excitement of love affairs, for new offers, engagements, and 
weddings. 

As regards the agency of friends in these matters, I believe little 
«ood ever comes of their plans and efforts. Where they succeed, there 
are fearful chances that the individuals, intended to be benefitted, will 
have cause to rue the consequences. It is far better to let nature direct, 
or rather to leave Providence his own modes of operation, instead ot 
attempting to force, or urge, what should be left entirely to the feelings, 
judgment, and taste, of the parties involved. 

For those meddlesome creatures, who spend their days in instigating 
others to love, I can only say, they will have a dark account to render 
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‘1 the end. There is no more despicable character than a finished 
“manceuverer. ” It implies a meanness, that can pry into the corners 
of others’ affairs ; an indolence, that neglects one’s own proper business, 
and a mental vacuity, and a littleness of purpose, which are the dread 
of every noble mind. Beware of the impertinence of such persons. 
Be sure that you give not your hand and heart where they point, instead 
of following, as you ought, your own good sense, and the promptings of 
section. 

There are those of an opposite description, who marry to gratify 
Self-will, and to show their independence of advisers. This is the more 
dangerous error of the two. The law of the Laplanders on this subject 
is not without some reason, severe though it certainly is; it is there 
death to marry a girl without the consent “of her friends. The instances 
in which this occurs are rare; yet there are those who, through pride 
and perversity, choose to be miserable in their own w ay rather than 
happy in one proposed, or sanctioned even, by others. Young women 
are sometimes disinterested in the indulgence of a passion, for they do 
t to their own injury, and to the sorrow of their relatives. Because 
a sdvsed to marry a particular gentleman, they set themselves in array 
against him. Or, blind to those faults which ev ery one else discovers, 
ad warns them against, the commit their destiny to the actually 
abandoned. I knew one of this class, who, in spite of all remonstrance, 
married an intemperate man, and who went even so far as to say, after 
his death, which resulted from this vice, “that she never saw her hus- 
land intoxicated in his life.” 

Some marry to remove from an Unpleasant Home. They are 
bliged, perhaps, to work hard for a small compensation, or for none. 
The mother is unkind to them, or the father is morose. The daughter 
receives frequent hints about her support, or, of her marriage being 
necessary to make her “respectable ” among her companions; or, the 
yarents talk of their own early engagement, &e. This conversation 
iwakens a strong desire to escape depende nce upon them. Other eir- 
umstances serve to alienate a female from the place of her birth, her 
iown, or village, and she is induced to sacrifice herself to any one who 
profiers his hand. 

But is it not 


“ Better to bear the ills we have, 
Than flee to those we know not of ?” 


By an ill-assorted match, a lady is placed in a situation, where, let 
t have suffered as she might previously , her condition is nearly cer- 
tain to be made worse by the change. Under the parental roof she 
njoyed much liberty ; but now she is chained to one spot, and must 
recelve to her bosom, a being who inflicts pangs on her r spirit. The die 
‘cast; she is enslaved by a pe rpetual master. Piteous is her doom ! 

= are married to obtain a Home. They desire an establish- 
: the prospect of having no dwelling which they can call “ their 
wn,” > elle them with restless. apprehensions. They crave some special 
totector, in whom they may merge, as it were, their own being, and 
'e there ‘by released from personal responsibilities ; one on whom they 
lean for the gratification of every wish and want. Like the emi- 
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grant who leaves the tough soil of New England for the glorious West, 
they imagine that their exchange is to release them from toil, and 
crown them, at the same moment, with plenty. 

Such expectations are delusive. Woman was not created for this 

absolute and- unlimited ease. Neither single, nor married, can she 
subsist with comfort to herself, except by being largely endowed with 
self-dependence. As a wife she will not be caressed and cherished in 
one cloudless day, even though her husband prove the kindest of his 
sex. She must do and suffer much for his sake, or the bonds of their 
love will soon be as flax amid flames. If she enters the marriage state 
with any other design than to devote herself to her family, to toil more 
instead of less than she now does, either by mental or manual exertions, 
or by both, let her be assured of a fearful disappomtment. She may 
promise herself, in a pure connection, great joy, much to compensate 
her sacrifices, but a life of ease and entire freedom from care, let her 
never anticipate. 
. There are ladies compelled, I am aware, to seek a home by matr- 
mony, throngh the influence of their parents. This may be exerted, 
as in Mexico, indirectly, through solicitors and by management; or 
like the French, the parents may negotiate the marriage in person, if 
not in form, yet by such methods, as to leave the daughter no alterna- 
tive, but to accept such shelter abroad as any suitor may propose to 
her. 

Rise, I entreat you, above this servitude. There is a method by 
which you may provide a habitation for yourself. Prepare so con- 
pletely to earn your own livelihood, that no one, friend or foe, dar 
say of you, “she is obliged by her helplessness to marry some one.” 
There are honourable avocations, and not a few either, in which every 
young woman can support herself. Let all be acquainted with some 
of them, with one at least. Then may they listen to overtures of 
marriage, with the feeling that, as for a home, that they have already 
secured by the skill of their own mind and hands. 

Young ladies sometimes marry for Wealth. They have been 
educated to regard this as the criterion of excellence. A man’s 
“worth” is reckoned, not in moral attainments, but in dollars an 
cents. He, therefore, who is poor, is set down as beneath much cot- 
sideration. From her earliest days the girl has, perhaps, heard her 
parents talk of “ being well settled,” of “a good establishment,” au 
“a handsome property,” as the sine qua non of married life. I: 
Tartary, a young man must purchase his bride, and, if too poor to give 
money, he must serve her father four or five years. If a richer rival 
presents himself before the term of service expires, the first suitor 's 
dismissed ; he can claim only wages for his work. How many pares 
in this civilized and Christian land thus sell their daughters! (ve 
the transaction whatever smooth name you please, it is, after all, : 
bargain and sale, 0 

Legislators, it appears, sometimes openly and directly encourage ts 
traffic. The Congress of Texas recently offered a premium of neary 
three thousand acres of land to every woman who would mary 
citizen of Texas, who was one at the declaration of independence. 
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Let me warn my female friends against this influence. Marry for 
riches alone, and you will be a neglected, unhappy wife, as sure as gold 
‘; not kindness.) How many of your sex have sold their honor for 
paltry lucre? Our cities contain awful testimonies to this fact. Beware 
of that path which leads in this fearful direction. Marry only a good 
man. Heed the advice of Themistocles to that Athenian, who consulted 
him in relation to the marriage of his daughter. She had two suitors, 
one aman of worth with a small fortnne, the other rich, but in low 
repute. “I would bestow my daughter,” said he, “ upon a man with- 
out money, rather than upon money without a man.” 

Never fear to form this connection with an individual of merit, 
though his circumstances be humble. Poverty indeed is often the nurse 
of rare virtues. It imparts energy, prudence, and industry, when rightly 
regarded. I like the reply of the Irish maid, when reminded of the 
extreme poverty of herself and her lover. “Sure, two people eat no 
more when they’re together, than they do when they’re separate.” And, 
if this were not true, there are advantages in equality of condition 
which often render such alliances among the most happy ever found on 
earth. God will bless those who act from principle and affection, as in 
all otker relations, so in the formation of the marriage tie. 

Woman sometimes gives herself to Beauty of Person. She is led 
captive by a fair face and an elegant exterior. These cases are less 
frequent than those in which men marry for beauty. Still, they do 
occur; and although outward graces are not to be contemned more 
than other gifts of Providence, yet she who bestows her hand for their 
sake alone is a victim to folly. Should such be free from impure pas- 
sion, they still build their hopes on a foundation of straw. In the con- 
flict of life, we need, in our nearest friend, inward charms. Where these 
are wanting, our lot is pitiable indeed. 

There are vain men, so weak, as to pride themselves on external 
attractions alone. But they are hollow-hearted. Woe to her who 
commits her happiness to one of these shells of humanity. She is 
trusting to a treacherous hope. Her love, far from being pure, is that 
which 

« dies 
With beauty which is varying every hour ; 
While, in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 


Of outward change there blooms a deathless flower 
That breathes on earth the air of paradise,” 


Not a few marry from Fancy alone. They are attracted toward a 
gentleman by his manners and external appearance. They conceive a 
king for another, because he has a pleasant voice, or an engaging 
smile, or is full of gaiety and wit. The influence of these qualities is 
‘elt by us all; nor is it wrong to give them some weight in forming 
our estimate of one as a companion. But what are they all, if discon- 
tected from a praiseworthy character? She who gives her heart for 
this poor price, will sometime awake to a sense of her delusion. The 
imagination has an influence, perhaps an unayoidable one, on the 
auections, We invest a favorite with ideal charms, and put out of 
‘ight his faults. But in contemplating the solemn relation of marriage, 
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no lady should abandon the exercise of her reason. Love, it is said 
often so excites the fancy as to call forth effusions of poetry, where 
they were hitherto unknown. But woe to her who cheats herself wit) 
the belief that the creature of her imagination is a real being, who will 
not listen to the counsels of understanding, but rushes blindly down 
the precipice, which, with one open eye, she might easily have 
foreseen. 

A recent writer, in giving advice to young ladies, speaks of “ novels 
and tales,” and especially of the “ best fictions of our day, as holding 
up to view the mistakes and faults which young persons are most likely 
to commit on the subject of love and matrimony in such a way as is 
likely to prevent their repetition.” With deference to one so intelli- 
gent in her remarks on other topics, I must differ from her on this, 
I believe that the reading of novels almost uniformly operates unfavor- 
ably on the female heart. In the first place, fictitious writings are very 
seldom read, except for the sake ofthe story. Let the author append a 
moral to his book, who thinks of stopping to read that? But again, 
where is the novel which is an exact transcript of real life? There 
may be no one character in a work that is not somewhat natural. Yet 
are the relations of each to all the others such as those in which we 
daily see people placed? Are not the remarks of the speakers often 
forced and strained? Dosuch loves occur in this working-day world! 
Are not the incidents and the plot in general, indebted largely to the 
writer’s imagination for the effect they produce on the reader ? 





TO YOUNG MEN ON PURITY OF HEART. 





BY PROFESSOR WHEADON, D.D. 





Dr, Wheadon has kindly presented to us for the Literary Miscel- 
Jany, an address to young men, a part of which we publish in this 
number. The address is what might be expected from the author. 
Dr. Wheadon is blessed with a truly philosophic mind, and, for 
intellectual strength, has few equals. We are happy to state that 
several original articles of a high order, from Dr. Wheadon, will 
appear in the future numbers of the Miscellany. 


Purity or neart ! they are sublime words, expressive of the height 
of moral and spiritual perfection ; and it is before the very loftiness 
of their moral elevation, perhaps, that the mind stands aghast. In 
presenting them to you I almost hear you exclaim, “truly, if this be 
the standard which you present us—to be at once perfectly good— 
your purpose defeats itself—you dismiss us with an admonition dis- 
heartingly impracticable. Is it of any use to suggest, my friends, 
that in moral, as in intellectual advancement, all that man has done, 
man may do ; nay, that goodness is that quality which heaven has 
placed peculiarly at our option? Fortunate life heaven has placed 
at the mercy of earthly vicissitudes ; honorable life, at the decision 
of human opinion ; happy life, beyond the reach, perhaps, of a 
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attainment ; but a good life—and how good a life we please, God 
has suspended upon the choice of our own responsible will. I have 
stood astonished at the sublime moral conception expressed by one 
of the loftiest and purest of human spirits, the illustrious christian 
sage of Northampton, Jonathan Edwards, when he adopted this re- 
solution, viz., that if it be a supposable fact that but one absolute 
specimen and model of perfect human goodness is to exist in an age, 
he would strive to act as if it were his dispensation to be, in his age, 
that model. How does the lofty height of such a purpose plaee us 
above the sordid views, the average moralities and the current ex- 
amples of a depraved world ; and what an elevation of moral standard 
would immediately rise, if all even who are disposed to goodness, 
would make this the soul-engrossing standard of their lives! But if 
our moral purpose sink below this standard of moral purity, still it 
cannot be profitless for us to form that standard in our minds ; to 
place among our choicest conceptions, and even among our warm 
aspirations, a model of perfect moral beauty, and to accustom the 
mind to the contemplation of the pure and the good. The poet loves 
to store his mind with images of varied gracefulness, and especially 
does his genius aspire to conceptions of pure and perfect idealities 
which are unknown to the dreams of the dull and the worldly. The 
statuary’s imagination is an intellectual temple, filled with godlike 
formations ; and especially does he strive, by continued self-refine- 
ments, by intense and unremitted intellectual abstractions, to form 
to himself the image of absolute beauty—the ultimate acme of pos- 
sible loveliness. The absence of every effort and every ideality of 
this kind, is the attribute of the sensual and the gross—the mere 
clods of humanity. And though the contemplative poet may not 
rival the imageries of the great masters of song, nor the statuary 
eclipse the fame of him who is said to have embodied the poetry of 
Homer himself in marble ; still is the mind formed to a harmony 
with the perfection to which it struggles ; the taste is chastened and 
purified ; the imagination is vivified, and the genius endowed with 
new and more widely varied powers of creativeness. And so it is 
with the aspirant after moral attainment. It is something, nay, it is 
much, to be such an aspirant ; for this at once takes the character 
from among the contentedly bad. And, for such a one it may not 
be profitless to form in the mind and to dwell awhile in contempla- 
tion of, and to return with frequent repetition to, a mind-created 
model of gondness, by which the moral taste may be improved and 
to which the character may conform itself. In this conforming pro- 
cess, an honest self-examination will detect many a failure, and re- 
veal many an inconsistency. Often will it seem that no progress has 
been made, and even that the course has been retrograde. Yet be 
not despairing; that very agony of regret is a hopeful symptom; the 
very tendency to dsspair is proof that all is not desperate; even 
while our efforts have been errant, it is much that our efforts were 
hot unmade. If in the arduous ascent our feet have strangely 
slidden and retrograded, let our errors past be transformed into 
lessons of future vigilance ; if the progress for which we had indulged 
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some past self-gratulation be detected as deceptive and unreal, let j; 
teach us a more searching self-discrimination ; if our path be literally 
scattered wi;h the fragments of broken resolutions, disgraced profes. 
sions, and demolished schemes of .self-reformation—sorrowing but 
not discouraged—ashamed but not scouted—let us never cease with 
unyielding patience and persevering faith, studying new inventions 
of self-correction, constructing new plans and practising all sorts of 
versatile stratagems of self-discipline, assured that to fight unyield- 
ingly is a certainty of not being conquered, and that the victory can 
never be fully lost until the battle-field is traitorously deserted. 

Purity of heart! they are beautiful words; happy the mind by 
whom that beauty is appreciated; transcendently happy the heart in 
which that beauty is realized. They are words of physical origin, 
and perhaps their moral import may not unaptly be illustrated by a 
physical image. See that crystal goblet which stands in almost 
shadowless trasparency upon your table, filled with an element » 
limpid, so pure, so’ impalpable, that, like the translucent beauty 
Which it occupies, it scarce presents an object to arrest the ray of the 
eye which loves to dwell upon it. What more perfect image of 
purity can the mind present? And now, while the mind is enjoying 
a calm delight in unison with such beauty, let your chemist pour in 
a mass of foul and hetrogeneous sediment, and mark how the dense 
folds of the murky cloud, slowly convolving, heighten by the contrast 
of its dusk the purity with which it cannot assimilate. Were both 
fluids of a like blackness, the addition would be unperceived; for it is 
by the clearness of the snrrounding luminous element, that we mark 
the sullen outlines of the invading infusion. So with the elements of 
the heart. There is many a heart the native home of all that is foul 
and vile; into which you may infuse any additional element of depra- 
vity, and it is soon absorbed into latency and invisibleness by the 
congenial corruption of the mass. On the other hand, to purity of 
heart, the introduction of every malign emotion is at once palpable 
and painful. Like a sullying breath upon the mirror’s surface, it is 
at once visible and transient. There are minds naturally pure from 
certain malignities. To one heart the rankling venom of envy is 9 
uncongenial, that it rises like a nauseating and corrosive gall, and is 
instantly suppressed. ‘To another amiable heart, the burning passion 
of anger is so painful, that like a coal in the bosom, it is a moment's 
torture and expelled for ever. If now some mighty purifying power, 
entering the soul, could sweep from it every congeniality with the 
depraved ; if the expulsive energy of some new all-searching, all-per- 
vading affection should pre-occupy the being and allow no room for 
an unhallowed occupancy; or if some sovereign principle should 
assume a regal dominance, and, with absolute decree, banish every 
insurrectionary rival, whether the causation be divine or human, 0 
whether the process be natural or supernatural, the result would be 
the blessedness of the pure in heart. And this may bring us ” 
what we may consider as the constituent quality of moral purity. 

I would therefore lay down the proposition—the test and centril 
element of purity of heart is the absolute and pervading supremacy 
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of conscience over the whole man. Of conscience may be affirmed 
what Plato affirmed of truth. It is the shadow of the Almighty. 
Conscience is the representative image of God installed over the 
world withinthe man. Of that image nx is the divine prototype— 
the originate substance—for God is an almighty conscience, and his 
vovernment is the omnipotence of right. And when conscience is 
established in sovereignty over the realm of the soul, then and there 
‘s created an image of the government of God—then is the kingdom 
of God within you. Beneath its holy sceptre there, peace, truth, and 
freedom flourish. The absolute despotism of conscience is the most 
perfect liberty of the soul, The absolute banishment which it de- 
crees of everything abominable or that maketh a lie, sanctifies the 
atmosphere of the spirit and purifies the tempeo of the heart. This, 
the blessedness of the pure in heart: 

Which nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 

The soul’s calm sunshine and the heart-felt joy : 

Is virtue’s prize. 

Beautifully did Bishop Butler affirm of conscience, that “had it 

strength as it has right, had it power as it has manifest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world.” And sublimely did Hooker 
remark of that law whose vital principal is conscience, that “its resid- 
ence was the bosom of God, and its voice the harmony of the uni- 
verse.” And could the peace divine with which it illumines a single 
beatified bosom go out like a purely streaming serenity, over the suf- 
fering spirits that breathe the troubled atmosphere of this suffering 
earth, how would a holy hush be breathed, and a Sabbath quietness 
be laid upon all the surging elements of our turbulent humanity. 
Could the empire of conscience be in one moment invisibly enthroned 
in all its silent and gentle omnipotence over the inmost beating bo- 
som of each human individual that lives upon the area ofour globe; 
that one instantaneous, quiet, and unseen change would be mightier 
in its power than all the revolutions that, through ages past, have 
overswept the face, or the convulsions that have shaken the centre 
of creation. It would render, at once, unnecessary all the struggles 
and shocks that are yet to replace the dislocations and reverse the 
overturns of this inverted world; it would softly sink the despot’s 
throne; it would sweetly unclasp the bondsman’s fetters; it would 
gently melt the iron dungeon; it would stilly crumble the idol altar ; 
it would blandly wipe the scalding tear, and at once light up the 
horror of darkness that now densely lies upon the world’s surface, 
with the quick, spontaneous blaze of full millenial day. 
_ And yet the change, to our conceptions so minute in the individual 
instance, and so noiseless even in the universality, is a change as far 
above anv revolution in the course of the world as the supernatural 
and the divine are above the natural and the human. For should 
you, with a merely natural instrumentality, set about the work of 
this renovation throughout the world, you would find each individual 
human heart so entrenched in a defensive apparatus of feeling, will 
and belief against your operations, both by seige or storm that 
coomsday would arrive before the work were even begun. 
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For this sovereignty of conscience must be an elective rvle. 
can only exist by the consenting, independent, spontaneous adoption 
of the subject powers within the individual man. There must be no: 
only the consent of the judgment and of the will, but the congenial 
co-operation of the affections. And this will bring us, perhaps, some- 
what unexpectedly to what, we think, will be to your every mind a 
most plain explication of what thcologians in their vocabulary mean 
by regeneration, The natural passions and affections of every man, it 
is ascertained by experience, are perpetually wavering and veering 
from the right conscientious line. Conscience is a dry and unloved 
abstract principle: the law of right is a dead precept, and the heart 
beats not with true and cordial emotions in unison with it. Regene- 
raoion is the transforming of that principle into an affection: ‘it is 
making that dead precept a living impulse; it is the leading the full 
flow of ready and glowing emotions along the right-lined channel of 
conscientious obedience. The sovereignty of conscience, no longer a 
cold and clanking despotism, is loved and claimed as a most sponto- 
neous freedom. Its rules, which once were as fettering cords around 
the soul are now the genuine nerve and sinew of the moral purpose. 
And this simple change, so easily stated, is after all so great, and # 
out of the man’s own power—for who can transform his own affec- 
tions ?—that the Founder of Christianity, with a deep-seeing philo- 
sophy, pronounced it a renovation—a regeneration—a being born 
again. 

” And perhaps the whole divinely operative power which Christianity 
offers to exert in our moral renovation, may be comprised in this 
one statement; that it transforms a principle into an affection. It 
takes, for instance the pure principle of right, and from a dictate of 
the conscience, it identifies it with an emotion of the heart, and 
endows it with an entire ascendency. it takes the divine law and s 
transforms it to the sinner’s perception, that he who once conseien- 
tiously and coldly assented that “the law is holy, just and good,” 
now like the Psalmist exclaims, “How love I thy law!” The doc- 
trine of the divine goodness, logically inferred through the works of 
Providence, by the natural religionist, the gracious spirit transforms 
into a direct and felt affection. 

But the case most to our purpose is this—that while natural 
theology so argues with a philosopher that he believes in an omni- 
present deity, religion so transforms that belief into a perception and 
a sense, that the pure in heart is emphatically said to see God. To 
see God is to realize God; it is to perceive his presence and his 
goodness so palpably, that though it be attained not by a mere sense, 
its force is best expressed by the very strongest of our senses and 
perceptions. And be it not forgotton, that while it is purity of hear! 
that enables us to see our God, so reciprocally it is the seeing God— 
the lioing consciousness of his presence—that can alone preserve our 
purity of heart. He alone that hath this love in him purifyeth him- 
self even as HE is pure. Know ye what this meaneth? My friends, 
I should prove traitorous alike to the Gospel and to you, could I onee 
admit any power of keeping the heart pure other than the deep pe" 
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ception of the divinity which none of nature’s faculties or demonstra- 
tions can confer. If, in your self-reviews and recognitions of your past 
swental experiences, conscious memory can call up no moment when 
you could see and converse with your “God—no moment of a sense of 
the presence, even in a perfect human solitude, of another than yourself 
—a recognition deep as your own consciousness, of a divinity invisible 
vet palpable as any humanity around you—a sober awing certainty of 
His scrutiny upon ‘the spirit, yet a grateful sense of His approving con- 
lescension—if this forms no part t of your experience, then may you 
ear that you yet want the least germ of that principle that can produce 
r preserve the purity of the soul. O, then speedily do your first, your 
preliminary york. ‘Acquaint thyself now with God, and be at peace 
vith him. 
Bat you ask, did not the lofty minds of unchristianized antiquity— 
is a best instance, the Stoic philosophers—by the mere power of 
the natural will, subject the whole man to the sternest dictates of ab- 
olute right ? Did not the portico of Athens, to all fair appearance, 
erform this human miracle, and solve this moral problem? I answer, 
‘its on confession—No! Those noble-minded, lofty- -looking, and 
eep- searching men, the Zeno’s and Cato’s of the stoa, saw in its full 
force and blazing clearness the irreconcilable hostility betwe een the mass 
of human passions and the law divine. Zeno of Athens and Paul of 
Tarsus, with equal energy believed that the natural heart “is not sub- 
ct to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” Here they agreed— 
now mark ve where they separated ; it was in the remedy ‘for this 
warfare. The profoundly thinking stoic saw the incompatibility be- 
tween the divine law and the human passions ; and what was his 
expedient? Annihilation of the latter; utter extinction of ever) 
human affection; total crushing of the heart into nothingness. And 
to this mighty work did these most honest-minded men—these giant 
pestion ns of human virtue—right manfully apply themselves. Eacl) 
hrought out his apparatus to amputate the heart from the system—tv 
auterize all sensibility from the soul—to absorb and abstract all the 
juices from the spirit. His human saint was a moral skeleton, and a 
‘keleton petrified. His perfect man was a marble man. His moral 
model was a passionless intellective statue—a half-living automaton ; 
moving indeed, but mechanically moving, by the geometric exactness 
faright lined law! All philosophic antiquity saw the irreconcilable- 
ness between the natural passions and the law of pure conscientiousness ; 
they saw that it was an exterminating war, and they saw but two 
possible remedies. Exterminate those passions, exclaimed the virttious 
‘ono, and leave the law in absolute sway. Exterminate that law, ex- 
laimed tlie Epicurean, and let the only law be pleasure. No! ex- 
aimed the divine man of Nazarrth, as his voice rose in startline 
learness from out the plains and hills of Palestine, and streamed 
tlirough the wide and liberal air. Exterminate not that law; Heaven 
ind earth shall sooner pass than one jot of its record shall fail. Exter- 
inmate hot those human affections ; crush not that palpitating heart 
break not that bruised reed; for blessed are the pure in heart, they y 
shall see Ged. So spake the blessed Jesus ; and not only was there 
6 
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grace upon his lips to pronounce the remedy, but mercy in his heart 
and power in his hand to make its application. 
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BY REV. DR. E. THOMSON, 





The privileges of the University will not supply the want of thought, 
but strong continuous thought will atone the want of them. I hope 
that this remark will neither be misunderstood nor misrepresented, 
I trust lam as deeply impressed with the value of elassieal studies a: 
any man ought to be; though I regard them not as education itself 
but as its instruments. Their chief value results from the mental dis. 
cipline which they afford. How sadly mistaken, then, is he who relies 
upon his literary privileges merely, for future greatness. He selects 
the best universities, matriculates regularly, carelessly cons his lessons. 
but slurs over every difficult passage; relies much upon the aid of }i. 
superior classmates, and places his head upon the recitation bench in 
the vain hope that. the intellects of others, operating upon his passive 
soul, will mould him into a genius, as_the hammer of the blacksmit! 
shapes the iron upon Iris anyil into a horseshoe. Verily such an on 
has his reward—a sheep-skin. But can the drone thus _ purchase 
mental power with his father’s gold? No. Nature spurns the insult- 
ing proposition, and says, “Thy money perish with thee.” Better foi 
such an one that he had never opened a page of Virgil or of Iomer; 
that the temple of science had for ever closed its gates against him. 
At the termination of his collegiate course, the university clothes lum 
with its honors ; the world expects him to stand “a man ;” the father 
fondly looks to him for a realization of the delusiye dream he had in- 
dulged concerning his cherished idol. Ife enters upon the duties ot 
active life, but lo! perhaps in the very first collision with the vigorous 
mind of the self-taught woodsman, he is demonstrated to be a learned 
fool. He deserves the sting of scorpions; but his mortification > 
keener than the lash of an exterminating angel. This is no fane’ 
sketch, It has many prototypes in real life. Nor is it much to b 
wondered at; but it is strange, passing strange, that so many of th 
modern “ improvements” in the plan of education should be based on 
a similar delusion, I refer to interpretations, intcrlinear translation 
&e., by which thought is superseded, and the very purpose for whic! 
the classics ought to be valued is frustrated. When the ancient po 
A¥schylus drew a picture of a great man (a picture which, pr sented i! 
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the theatre, caused all the audience to turn to Aristides, as he whom it 
precisely suited), he painted a field deeply ploughed, and therefore 


richly productive. 
“ Reaping in mind the produce of the deep furrow.” 


[tis because the precious mental fruit springs from the deep furrow, 
that the classics are so valuable: they are the ploughshare, To render 
them easy, by injudicious aids, is to grind your ploughshare into dust, 
and scatter it over moral turf. The mere information they communi- 
cate is of little consequence. 

There have been men who have risen to.eminence without classical 
attainments ; but they acquired by other means that habit of thought 
which the classies are so pecutiarly calculated. to confer. As examples, 
take Franklin and Cobbett, the one an American philosopher, the other 
a British statesman : one was the glory of a former age, the other the 
clory of the present. What was the secret of their eminence ? 

“JT learned grammar,” says Cobbett, “ when I was a private soldier 
on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge of my birth, or that of my 
guard-bed, was my seat to study in; my knapsack was my book-case, 
anda bit of board lying on my lap was my writing-table. In winter 
time it was rarely that I could get any evening light but that of the 
fire, and only my turn even at that. To buy a pen or asheet of paper, 
[was compelled to forego some portion of food, though in a state of 
halfstarvation. I had no moment of time that I could call my own ; 
aul I had to read and write amidst the talking, laughing, singing, 
whistling, and bawling of at least half a score of the most thoughtless 
of men, and that, too, in the hours of freedom from all control.” Here 
was diseipline. Here was the habit of self-control, of close, patiert, 
vigorous thought. 

There are some who have fallen into the sad mistake, that reading 
isa substitute for thinking. This has been the curse of thousands. 
the age is emphatically a reading one. We read in infancy, in ¢hild- 
hood, in manhood and old age ; literally, we read ourselves from the 
cralle to the tomb. Searee has an infant time to open its eyes upon 
the world, before it is tied to a stool to learn its book ; and a man is 
considered an ignoramus, unless he has read a line of pages large 
enough to reach from the earth to the moon. It often happens that 
a father congratulates himself upon the genius of his son, and the sure 
omens of his future eminence, simply because he is fond of reading. 
lle seems to think the mind a repository, and that the process of 
making a great man consists in filling it up with books, and then put- 
ting it into some important situation in life to give occasion to its 
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operations; as though the soul were a tea-kettle, and you could fill jt 
up, and set it over the fire, and produce the breathings of genius a 
libitum. To such a father I would say beware, lest thy son prove an 
intellectual epicure—a dreaming fool. Such a caution is more neces- 
sary at this period, because much of our reading matter is worthless, 
It must be admitted that literature has increased, but is it not als, 
diluted? Authors are multiplied, but is genius advanced?  Evyery- 
thing now is done by steam. Books are written and read in a hurry. 
There is evidently a degeneracy in the producing mind. Books seem 
to make up in size what they lack in sense; and, often, a grain of the 
solid gold of an old author is hammered into a flimsy octavo, to be 
called “anew book.” The eccentric John Randolph once remarked in 
Congress, that he wished there were but two books in the world, “th 
Bible and Will Shakspeare.” Although I demur, in part, to the selec 
tion of that erratic genius, 1 acknowledge the wisdom on which tl 
suggestion is founded. 

Books are needed to convey information, and to stimulate the mini. 
When used for these purposes they are legitimately employed; bu 
when they are used for amusement instead of instruction, ar to reliev: 
the mind instead of assist it in cogitation, the tendency is perniciow:. 
Equally so, when they fill up the attention, and leave no time or motiy 
for thought. The mind always flowing in the track of borrowed ideas. 
is weak, inactive, dependent. It has no tendency to observe, no eur 
osity to inquire, no capacity to produce. It is destitute of original 
conceptions, of lofty thought, of elevated purpose. 

To excite the mind and supply it with ideas, go rather to natur 
than to books. The heavens and the earth offer food to the sou! 
Would you have pure and original thoughts? Go to the only pur 
und original fountain of ideas—nature. There lie on all her pages, tli 
beautiful and the sublime. Go send your soul to pillow herself upon 
the green earth, or enthrone herself upon the heavens; bid her sai 
upon the whirlwind, step into the terrific tempest, place her ear to th 
thunder, and open her eye upon the lightning’s path. She shall mee 
with ideas of beauty and of grandeur, and hold fellowship with him whe 
maketh the earth his footstool, the heavens his throne, the thunder |i 
voiee, the clouds his chariot, and whose footsteps are on the wings | 
the wind. What is the secret of success in medicine, in law, in divinity. 
in oratory? Thought. Who is the distinguished doctor, lawye 
divine? He who is given to patient observation and reflection. Shov 
me the philosopher who was more fond of books than of nature. W: 
it Aristotle, who gave laws to Europe for more than thirteen centuries: 
Was it Bacon, who poured such a flood of light upon the fields of)’ ; 
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losophy ? “Was it Newton, who unravelled the laws of the universe ? 
Was it Locke, who applied the principles of the inductive philosophiy to 
mind? Was it Bichat, who carried the same principles into the phy- 
siological sciences? No, no. 

How did the ancient poet do? Homer had no books—and yet, for 
his image, the temple of fame opens her “ holy of holies,” and sends up 
the sweetest incense that ever exhaled from her altars. His soul kept 
house inthe universe. The scenery of his native land supplied him 
with ideas, and, like the widow’s cruse of oil, was never exhausted or 
diminished by the using. The naked rocks of the Atgean fired his 
mind. His heart, like the AXolian harp, was responsive to the passing 
lreeze. “ Sublimity covered him all the day long, and dwelt beneath 
his shoulders.” He was blessed forthe precious things of heaven, for 
the dew, and for the deep that croncheth beneath, and for the precious 
things brought forth by the sun, and for the precious things put forth 
by the moon, and for the chief things of the ancient mountains, and for 
the precious things of the lasting hills. The mind can scarcely fail to 
bring good tidings when its feet are upon the mountains. It is not, 


=> > 


however, by an idle ramble that nature’s beauties can be perceived. 
These are hidden from every eye that hath not been taught to dwell 
upon them. It was a beautiful idea of the ancients that the heavens 
and the earth are an allegorical representation, under the external form 
of which are couehed ideas which the wise only can read. The soul 
formed to contemplation sees 2 thousand charms never revealed to the 
intutored mind. Before the wilderness breaks forth into singing, and 
the solitary place buds and blossoms as the rose. To such a mind the 
universe is like Anacreon’s lyre, which, whatever was the peet’s 
theme, or however he swept its chords, sounded out love only fromm its 
strings. 

QO let me listen to the ravished mind that has been musing on the 
fields!’ “Her lips drop as the honey-comb; honey and milk are 
wider her tongue, and the smell of her garments is like the smell of 
Lebanon.” 

Whence does the metaphysician draw his ideas? By turning his 
mind’s eye inward, surveying the faculties and their operations, tracing 
the thought through its stages—studying the laws of memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment—making the soul the theme of its own observations. 
Thus were Locke, Reid, Brown, Stewart, Cousin, taught. 

Who is the successful minister? The book-worm?! Nay—the dili- 
gent student of his own heart. It was from his own bosom, next to the 
Bible, that Massillon drew his eloquence, Whitefield his power, Wesley 
hischarm. Here, in the mysterious workings of the bosom, as in a 
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mirror, you may behold the secret springs of human action, the various 
phases of human character, the deformity and hideousness, and deyil- 
ishness of depraved humanity. Here you may examine the excuses of 
the sinner, and his refuge of lies; here see his fears and forebodings, his 
hopes and doubts; here trace the silent, melting, mellowing energies of 
the Divine Spirit, and the hellish suggestions of the invisible foe. Oh, 
there are wells of inspiration in each human bosom, whence angelsouls 
might draw! Here is the true Castalian fountain. Drink, drink deep, 
and then trust your pen or tongue, for vivid delineations of burning 
thought. Inspired by communion with his own heart, the minister 
cannot but be eloquent. He comes forth on vantage ground. He has 
obtained a perfect knowledge of the inmost workings of his hearers’ 
hearts. “ As face answereth to face in water, so the heart of man tu 
man.” The audience sit in mute astonishment. The stillness (like 
that of death) is interrupted only by the falling tear, or the half-sup- 
pressed sigh. No wonder. An unseen hand goes forth from the 
preacher into each bosom and searches it; every one is conscious that 
far the time, he is a prisoner chained by the heart. It is almost as 
though one rose from the grave. ; 

What gave to Shakspeare his power? Surely he knew little of books, 

He read scarce anything but human nature. Hence he drew what- 
ever of sublimity, of fire, of elegance, of sweetness, inspired his song— 
and hence he derived that indescribable charm which is spread over all 
his pages. O that it had been sanctified ! 

But you inquire, if poets and orators have gone to nature for ideas, 
may we not goto them? Go rather to the substance than the shadow. 
Go to the pure fountain, not the po!luted stream. Think not so mean 
of your soul as to suppose it unworthy, or incompetent, to receive « 
thought fresh from its source. To you, the universe opens its rich and 
abundant fields of thought. If you would know their native fragrance 
and sweetness, you must gather them with your own hand. But if 
ideas could be derived from books, fresh and green as we receive them 
from nature, there would yet be a reason why we should rely upon our 
own efforts. The strength, and health, and happiness of the soul 1 
dependant upon the proper exercise of its faculties. 

Rhetoric and logic have been supposed, by some, to be substitutes 
for thought. I quarrel not with these sciences. They have a beneficial 
influence on the mind, and are to be ranked high among elevated 
studies. But so far from being substitutes for thought, thought is 4 
substitute for them. They may be serviceable, but they are not esse) 
tial to the poet or orator. They did not go before, to dig the channe! 
in which the stream of genius should flow forth; they merely followed 
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to observe its direction, and map the tributaries which swell the sweep- 
ing tide. 

‘With all the logic and rhetoric of Aristotle, a man could never pro- 
juce an original thought, any more than a surveyor, with his compass, 
could call into existence the mountain he surveys. 

Think, if you would be eloquent; think, and the brain will send 
Jown its influence upon the heart, and the heart will pour up its heated, 
reddened current to the brain; and the brain will radiate afresh its 
xciting influence upon the heart, and then the tongue cannot avoid 
eloquence. She will come down and seat herself upon the lips. 

Does the excited heart need direction as to the manner of its pulsa- 
tions? As well teach the earth how to move in her orbit. You cannot, 
if you would, direct. As well attempt to give laws to the earthquake, 
orlearn the exploding magazine how it shall expand. The excited 
heart scorns to think of rhetoric or logic. They dare not speak to her, 
but sit mute and enraptured spectators of her motions. They cease to 
le teachers and become silent and humble, but enchan ed worshippers. 
What was the eloquence ef Demosthenes? The outbursting of an 
overflowing soul. What the eloquence of Logan? The plaints of a 
wounded heart. What the eloquence of Tecumseh? The eruptions of 
pent-up revenge and indignation, There is no rhetoric lke that of a 
timulated spirit. Who woul lecture on the arrangement of arguments 
toaprisoner pleading for his life? Who would teach the inflexions of 
the voice, which are suitable for command, to a pilot, with his eye on 
the headland, the breakers, the midnight ocean storm, while his whole 
soul is roused to a struggle with the maddened elements? Would you 
preach on the tones appropriate for supplication, to Dives, putting his 
head out from the flames of perdition, to call on Abraham for a drop of 
water to cool his tongue ? 

Khetoric and logic have their uses—they do not precede, they follow 
thought. They may be concerned to criticise, to subdue and chasten. 
Buteven in this office, let them be watched with suspicion. If you 
v have written a line with a throbbing bosom, beware, then,—beware 
is how you put the rude hand of cold criticism upon it. Nature is nature’s 
vest Interpreter. 

These sciences find their oceasions of service in the outset of the 
mind; but they only attend it in its grovelling walks. They are earthly 
ustruments, and fitted only for terrestrial valleys. Once wrap the soul 
‘a a chariot of flames, and, like Elijah ascending the heavens, it will 
ling away its staff and mantle. 
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A HYMN OF THE SEA. 





BY W. C. BRYANT. 





Tue sea is mighty, but a mightier sways 

His restless billows. Thou whose hands have seoop’d 
His boundless gulfs and built his shore, thy breath, 
That mov’d in the beginning o’er his face, 

Moves o’er it evermore. The obedient waves, 

To its strong motion, roar and rise and fall. 

Still from that realm of rain thy cloud goes up, 

As at the first to water the great earth, 

And keep her valleys green. A hundred realms 
Watch its broad shadow warping on the wind, 
And in the drooping shower, with gladness hear 
Thy promise of the harvest. I look forth 

Over the boundless blue, where joyously, 

The bright crests of innumerable waves 

Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 

Of a great multitude are upward flung 

In acclamation. I behold the ships 

Gliding from cape to cape, from isle to isle, 

Or stemming towards far lands, or hastening home 
From the old world. It is thy friendly breeze 
That bears them, with the riches of the land, 

And treasure of dear lives, till, in the port, 

The shouting seaman climbs and furls the sail. 

But who shall bide thy tempest; who shall face 

The blast that wakes the fury of the sea ? 

O God! thy justice makes the world turn pale, 
When, on the armed fleet, that royally 

Bears down the surges, carrying war to smite 
Some city, or invade some thoughtless realm, 
Descends the fierce tornado. The vast hulks 

Are whirl’d like chaff upon the waves; the sails 
Fly, rent like webs of gossamer ; the masts 

Are snapped asunder; downward from the decks, 
Downward are slung, into the fathomles gulf, 
Their cruel engines, and their hosts array’d 

In trappings of the battle-field, are whelm’d 
By whirlpools, or dashed dead upon the rocks. 
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Then stand the nations still with awe, and pause 
A moment from the bloody work of war. 

Those restless surges eat away the shores 
Of earth’s old continents, the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea sand in the streets 
Of the drowned city. Thou meanwhile, afar, 
In the green chambers of the middle sea, 
Where broadest spread the waters, and the ine 
Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 
Creator! thou dost teach the coral worm 
To lay his mighty reefs. From age to age, 
He builds beneath the water, till, at last, 
His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
The long wave rolling from the aretic pole 
To break upon Japan. Thou bid’st the fires, 
That smoulder under ocean, heave on high 
The new made mountains, and uplift their peaks, ‘ 
A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 
The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 
With herb and tree ; sweet fountains gush; sweet airs: 
Ripple the living lakes, that fring’d with flowers, 
Are gathesing in the hollows. Thou dost look 
On thy creation and pronounce it good. 
Its valleys, glorious with their summer green, 
Praise Thee in silent beauty, and its woods, 
Swept by the murmuring winds of ocean, join 
The murmuring shores in a perpetual hymn. 





THE SONG OF THE HEAVENLY HOST. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY ELINU BURRITT.. 












© thou heavenly Muse! companion of angels! prophetess: of God ! 
thou who listenest to high, and immortal strains! rehearse to me thre 
song then sung by angels. 

Hail, thou sacred land of the revelation of God! Here we behold 
him as he is, as he has been, as he shall be; here see the Blessed with- 
out the intervening shadow of distant worlds. Thee we behold in the 
congregation of thy redeemed, on whom thon deignest to look with 
gracious eye. © thou art Infinite Perfection ! Truly art thou, and 
shalt be called in Heaven, the Unutterable Jehovah! Our songs, livy- 
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ing by the power of inspiration, in vain attempt thy likeness; even di- 
rected by thy revelation, we can hardly express our conceptions of thy 
divinity. Eternal, thou art alone in thy perfect greatness! Every con- 
veption of thy glorious being is more sublime and holy than the contem- 
plation of all created things. Yet thou didst reselve to see other beings 
than thee, and let thy en-sowling breath descendonthem. Heaven didst 
thou first create, then us, heaven’s inhabitants. Far wert thou then 
trom thy birth, thou young terrestrial globe; thou sun, and thou moon, 
the blessed associates of the earth; First-born of the creation, what was 
thy appearance, when, after an incenceivable eternity, God descended 
and prepared thee for the sacred mansions of his glory? Thy immense 
circle, called into existence, assumed its form. The creating voice went 
forth with the first tumult .of the crystal seas; their listening banks 
arose like worlds. Then didst thou, Creator, sit solitary on thy Throne 
in deep contemplation of thyself. O Hail the reflecting Deity, with 
shouts of jov! Then, aye then, were ye created, ye seraphim, ye spirt- 
ual beings, full of intellect, full of mighty powers, and perceptious of 
the Creator !—ye whom he created of himself for his worship. Halle- 
lujah, a joyful hallelujah be by us unceasing sung to thee, O First of 
Blessings! To solitude thou saidst: Be thou no more! and to the lv- 
ings ; Awake Iallelujah! 
% a 
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"Till now Jehovah had fixed his eye upon the earth ; for thenee, from tlh 
the fullness of his soul, the Son was still holding with the Father dis: ann 
course of fate-concealing import,—fearful, glorious and holy, full of the sts 


retributions of life and death, obscure to the immortals themselves :— 
<liscourse of things, which the approaching redemption of God shoul 
publish to all created beings. But now the Eternal’s eye filled heaven 
anew ; all met in waiting silence the divine look. All now awaited the hoy 
voice of the Lord. The celestial cedars no longer waved, the ocean kept 
silence within its lofty shores. ‘God’s breathing winds tarried motion- 


less, between the brazen mountains, awaiting the descent of the Almigh- AD 
ty voice, with outstretched wings. Thunders from the holy of holies con 
roiled down upon tke listening ears of the expectant beings. But God roe 


spoke not yet. The sacred thunders were only heralds of the approach- siah 
ing divine answer. When they ceased, the throne was unveiled at the 
gracious look of God revealing his sanctuary—the long desired throne 
prepared for the lofty thoughts of the Eternal. Then full of earnest: —J 
ness the cherub Urim, the trusty angel of the everlasting spirit, turned, cone 
fall of divine contemplation, to high Eloa, and spoke: “ What sees! 
thou, Elea?” The seraph Eloa arose, went slowly forward and said: 
“There on those golden pillars, are labyrinthian tables full of pres 
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once there the Book of Life, epening by the breath of mighty winds, 
reveals the names of fature Christians, new awarded names, of heaven's 
‘mmortality. How the book of the universal judgment opens, dread- 
ful, like the waving banners of battling seraphs. A fatal sight for those 
jegraded souls, that rebel against God! O how the Almighty unveils 
himself! Ah, Urim, in holy stillness the candlesticks glimmer through 
asilyer cloud; by theusands ef thousands they are glimmering,—types 
af churehes reconciled to God! Count, Urim, the saered number. 
«The worlds, Eloa,” replied he—* the deeds of erowned angels, and 
their joys are numerable to us ; but not the effects of the great redemp- 
‘ion of God’s compassion.” Then spoke Eloa: “I see his judgment 
wat! Fearful art thou, O Messiah, Judge of the world! Fearful is 
the sight of the lofty threne. Glowing with ready vengeance, he thun- 
lers from afar! Almighty tempest bears him aloft into the thundering 
clouds! Soon, O Messiah, soon, Judge of the world, shalt thou appear 
umed with eternal death !” 

Thus discoursed Eloa and Urim between themselves. Seven times 
the thunder had torn away the veil, when, soft stealing down, came the 
Kternal’s voice : 

“God is love. That was ere the existence of my creatures; when |] 
formed the worlds, then, too, was I love ; and now, in the completion of 
wy most mysterious, most exalted work, am Ithe same. But, through 
the death of the Son, the Judge of the world, shall ye fully know me, 
aud offer new worship to the Fearful One. Did not my extended arm 
sustain vou, ye finite beings, ye would sink at the speetacle of great 
death !” 

The Eternal paused. In deep admiration they folded holy hands 
lefore him. Now beckoned he to Eloa, and the seraph, reading in Je- 
hovah’s countenance what he should say, turned to the cclestial audi- 
ence, and said : 

“Behold the Eternal, ye chosen righteous ones, ye holy children.— 
Know his heart, for in his thoughts ye were the most beloved, when he 
vontemplated the salvation by the Redeemer. Ye have ardently desired. 
‘od is your witness, to see at last the day of redemption, and his Mes- 
‘ah. Blessed be ye, children of the Deity, born of the Spirit! Shout 
tor joy, ye celestial sons, ye behold the Father, the Being of Beings. — 
Lo, he is the First and Last—the everlasting God of mercy! He, God 
—Jehovah, who is from eternity, whom no ereature can conceive—he 
vondeseends to call you children. This messenger of peace sent from 
isson, has come in your bebalf to this high altar. Were ye not born 
o he spectators of this great redemption, O then would it have been in 
listant solitudes a mysterious, unsearchable theme. But now with us, 
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shall ve, offspring of the earth, welcome that day with rapture, wit) 
eternal exultation. We too will explore the whole unrevealed extent o/ 
your redemption: with you will we complete this mystery with a mor 
enlightened view than ye, ye devout and weeping friends of your Re- 
dleemer, who still wander in darkness. But his lost persecutors ! Long 
«4ready hath the Eternal blotted them from the holy book ! but to his 
redeemed he sends a divine light. They shall view tie blood of recon. 
ciliation no longer with weeping eyes. They shall see it, as before them, 
its stream is lost in the ocean of eternal life. O then shall they here, 
solaced in the bosom of peace, spend the illustrious festival of eternal 
rest. Ye seraphim, and ye souls, escaped from the snares of life, begin 
the jubilee, which shall last henceforward through eternity. The vet 
mortal children of the earth, generation after generation, shall all be 
gathered to you, until at last perfected, and clothed with new bodies, 
,they shall enter into blessedness after the general judgment. Mean. 
while, ye xigh angels of the throne, go forth from us, and instruct the 
cruardians of God's creatures, to prepare themselves against the festival 
if the chosen, mysterious day.” 





THE SONG OF TIME. 





Op Tre sat on a ruin vast, 
And he laughed right merrilie ; 
He laughed at the present, he laughed at the past, 
And he laughed at the piles that were to last 
Till Time should cease to be. 


“Ha! ha! cried he, “ they call me old, 
And they paint me lank and gray ; 

But let them be told, my seythe I hold 

With as firm a hand and a heart as bold 
As I did in my early day. 


“ Those ancient folks, with their stone and clay, 
Built well, as these walls can show ; 
They’ve kept me at bay this many a day, 
But Time, hke tide, can no man stay— 
On, onward I must go! 


“ As the ruins I crumble now, shall all 
Yon splendid mansions be ; 

For each buttress and arch and massy wall, 

And pillar and dome and spire shall fall, 
When touched at length by me. 


“They boast of pyramids and towers, 
And they think my power to check ; 

But pyramids, fragile as ladies’ bowers, 

To earth shall be hurled by my dread powers, 
To mix in the general wreck. 
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“ A sad task ’tis to crush to dust 
Full many a stately dome, 

But feller and deadlier work I must 

Perform, with a power and a deadlier lust, ° 
On all that on earth do roam. 


“For countless thousands yet unborn 
Are doomed to be my prey ; 
The bands of affection and love must be torn, 
And the gay and the young and the weary worn 
I must sweep in their turn away ! 


“ Yet gentier, kindlier tasks are mine, 
As many a heart can tell; 
F’en now there are bosoms that sorrowing pine, 
On whose starless night joy yet will shine, 
Through Time’s all-potent spell. 


“Oh! sad is the sorrow I cannot heai, 
Though there are such sorrows, I ween ; 
Hearts loving and leal can now never feel 
The joy that their smiles were wont to reveal, 
er the dark storm of grief they had seen. 
’ 
“ Their hours, like those the dial shows 
As the sun on its gnomon falls, 
Are marked by a shadow that that ever throws 
A ‘blight alike o’er their joys and woes, 
‘Till Death’s dread summons calls !” 


But the final victory is not here ; 
Time may conquer all below, 
But in a brighter sphere shall man appear, 
When nor hour, nor day, nor month, nor year, 
Shall mark the eternal flow. 


Of joys the blessed in heaven shall know 

Where sorrow and grief they'll never see, 
When the ills they suffered, the anguish and wue, 
Shall cease ; for joy on joy shall flow, 

And Time shall cease to be! 





BENEZER ELLIOT, THE ENGLISH CORN LAW POE 








BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





Hanps off, thou tythe-fat plunderer! play 
No trick of priestcraft here: 

Back, puny lordling! dar’st thou lay 
A hand on Ex.iort's bier ? 

Alive, your rank and pomp, as dust 
Beneath his feet he trod; 

He knew the locust swarm that cursed 
The harvest fields of God! 
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“On these pale lips, the smothered thought 
Which ° word ’s millions feel, 

A fierce and fearfiel splendor caught, 
As from his forge, the stee?; 

Strong-armed as Txor ! a shower of fire 
His smitten anvil flung: 

Gop’s curse, Earth’s wrong, dumb Hunger’s ire, 
He gave them alla tongue! 


“Then let the poor man’s horny hands. 
Bear up the mighty dead, 

And Labor’s swart and stalwart bands 
Behind as mourners tread, 

Leave cant and craft their baptized bounds, 
Leave rank its minster ffoor ; 

Give England’s green and daisied grounds 
The Poet of her Poor! 


“Lay down upon his Sheaf’s green verge 
That brave old heart of oak, 

With fitting dirge from sounding forge,. 

. And pall of furnace-smoke ! 

Where whirls its dizzy rounds, 
And axe and sledge are. swung, 

And, timing to their stormy sounds, 
His stormy lays are sung !” 
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The following lines published a few days since in the Advertiser, are beauti!: ' 
tn the extreme. The author, who is a regular contributor to the Miscellany, bi: ha 
fair to rank among our best and most finished poets. W 
- wh 
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“Oh Death, all eloquent! you only prove 
What dust we dote on, when ’tis man we love.” 





When the water was bright as the sun that rose o’er it, 
A bark left the shore, and stood forth on the main ; 
3ut ere it had crossed half the ocean before it, 
It sunk in the billows, and rose not again. 


How dark is the purpose that rules our condition !— 
The tide of our years runneth swiftly, to-day, 

To-morrow, the tempest is launched on its mission, 
And sweeps the frail work of our being away. 


A spirit hath fled—and the murmur of weeping 
The breath of the wind beareth mournfully on ; 
Aftiliction her vigil of sorrow is keeping— 
A father laments o’er the grave of his son, 


‘Twas the stay of his age—the fond thought that directed 
Each prayer of his bosom--his one oniy child ; 

But the beach hath been torn from the trunk it protected, 
And left the grey ruin alone on the wild. 
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In the garments of mourning there standeth another, 
Who bendeth in grief o’er the couch of the dead: 

‘Tis the anguish that bursts from a heart broken mother :— 
It wins not, it stays not, the soul that hath fled. 


How weak are the efforts of man, and his reason, 
To soothe when the spirit 1s wounded and sore : 
They may soften the sorrow that rests for a season— 
“lis God who consoles when the cup runneth o'er. Dera. 





We dislike very much to write about money, and had we a plenty of funds we should. keep 
silence. We have due us on the Miscetiany between $1,000 and $2,000. Now, dear friends 
tiga SMALL matter for you to raise a doMar,—any one can do it by a very little effort. Will 
you not do itatonce, The Miscellany is so cheap that we must have it in. advance or more 
must be asked. Just send us one dollar by mail at our risk. We trust you feel an interest in 
sustaining a work of this kind. 

We expect all who did not return the January No. will continue this year, We shall send to 
all who have not returned that number. We hope those who feel an interest in the circulation 
of sound and meral reading will not only send us a dollar for their own subscription, but visit 
their friends and get them to subscribe. We are satisfied that professed christians do not do 
what they ought in this matter. 

When the country is flooded witb reading of a pernicious character, how can we who love 
the cause of Christ be indifferent? Oh! if christians would do their duty and make some li- 
tle sacrifice in circulating and sustaining a pure and elevating lilerature, what a change would 
‘ome over the country im its morals, and its intellectual condition! If we had a million of 
dollars we would spend it freely in this cause. 

The Miscellany is the only Magazine in the North-west devoted to christian literature. We 
have had many difficulties to overcome in establishing the Miscellany on its present firm basis. 
We now have a larger circulation, probably, than any other Western periodical, and if those 
who feel an interest in sustaining a Magazine of a high character, at a low price, will use 
their influence, our circulation will soon be 10,000. ‘Those whe subscribed last year, and paid 
only 50 cents, will recollect that the first volume, for which they paid, closed in December 
IN9, the Octoler, November and December being double Nos. We have reprinted all of last 
year’s Nos. All who have failed to receive any of their Nos. will please to inform us imme- 
ciately. We would rather send them three times than to have any fail to get them. In some 
“ass agents have not informed us of what back Nos, are wanting; as a consequence we do 
hot know what tosend. We hope subscribers will not complain of not getting their Nos., 


lien, by intcrming us of their wants, they can be supplied at once. 


Tae Micuigan Farmer.—The Far mer has just commenced a new volume. The popularit) 
this Work may be known from its large circulation ; 3,000 copies are now printed monthly. 
We consider this work worth more to a Michigan farmer than any of the Eastern productions 
onthis subject. It is edited with dec‘ded ability. The editor: spends much of his time in 
Visiting various parts of the State, gathering facts which are of great importance to a Westera 
“tmer, A great portion of each number is ypade up of ** Notes by the Way,” by the editor, 
“ritten ina happy style. We should consider any farmer in Michigan conceited and unwise 
‘hotsulseriling toa work of so much importance. Warren Isham, editor and proprictor, 


Petre! Th, a . 
fut. Terms, $1 a year in advance. 
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NOTICES FROM THE PRES: 


Of Wellman’s Miscellany. 












From the North Western Dollar Weekly, Adrian. 


** The Miscellany is decidedly superior to any other Monthly of the West. Among the , 
f contributors, we notice the ablest writers in the Western States. Most heartily do we con 


mend it to our friends.” 
From the Toledo Blade. 


** We hesitate not to pronounce it a valuable acquisition to Western literature. This num- 
ber, the first of the second volume, contains the first part of an article contributed by the Hon 
Levwts Cass, on the early settlement of the West. ‘The article commences with a correspond- 
euce between Sir Jeffrey Amherst and the Earl of Egremont, dated August 13, 1763, and i: 
evorth, of itself, more than $1 per annum asked for the Magazine. To those desirous of aii- 
ing to their stock of literary reading, fifty pages per month, of interesting matter, free fron, 
frivolity, we cannot recommend too highly this truly Western Magazine.” 


From the Christian Herald, Detroit. 


** LITERARY MisceLLany.—J. K. Wellman, Detroit. This repository of choice reading js 


evidently growing in favour with the public. Itis ncw published monthly, in size and sty) 


eomparing with more pretending monthilies, and in the character of its matter surpassing wos 


of them, at $1 a year in advance.” 


From the Michigan Farmer. 


** WELLMAN’s MisceLLAny.—This publi¢éation has just commenced its second volume unde: 
highly favourable auspices, and we are happy to learn that it is fast taking the place of i 
frothy publications which come swarming over the West from our Eastern cities, and who» 
influence is only for evil. The silly tales which abound in those publications, and exerts 
corrupting an influence upon the youthful mind, do not pollute the pages of Mr. W.'s work 
He has engaged as correspondents some of the ablest writers in the West, which will add in- 
creased interest to iis pages. The articles generally are characterised alike for high-touw 
morality, vigor of thought, and literary taste. 





[ Original.] 


THE ANGLO-SAXON ELEMENT IN ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN SOCIETY. 





BY REV. H. D. KITCHEL, 





It is a peculiarity of our country that, beyond any other nation, we 
are a composition—a mixture of all races, kindreds, and tongues. 
Unlike any other nation, we have been from our earliest history a com- 
posite people, a social alluvium, drifted hither from all quarters, desti- 
tute of any single original nationality, and blending the peculiarities of 
many nations in one. And our condition and circumstances have 
fostered. this peculiarity. We have received and are still receiving 
fresh contributions from nearly every land. The freedom here esta- 
blished has attracted ceaseless streams of immigration, and, from the 
nature of our national policy, all these heterogeneous ingredients are 
speedily absorbed into the mass, and go to swell the tide of our con- 
glomerate population. And yet they are not lost in the mass. Grad- 
ually the strong features of the different races are softened, modified, 
generalized by their mutual action on each other; yet each, aecordi 
to the tenacity and energy of its nationality, works somewhat of itself 
into all thesurrounding elements, leavening the whole, and impressing 
its mark on the national genius and character. . 

So far from lamenting this fact in our history, [ confess that I look 
upon it as one of the great measures of that Providence which busies 
itself with the destinies of mankind, for the working out here of a 
something better and higher in the end than the world has yet seen, 
a type of nationality in which the scattered fragments of a complete 
humanity shall be in some good measure recombined. Here, in some 
sort, is going forward a process of reconstructing the human race as a 
unity, a great movement that looks toward the re-collection and melt- 
ing together into one again of the fractional tribes of a once integral 
race. Each race has gifts and qualities of its own to contribute to that 
result—each race is in its gifts and qualities the complement of all the 
others. As this mixed thing which we call light is a far better thing 
for its general purpose than any one of the seven colors which are 
blended in its composition, so there is a higher and more integral hu- 
manity yet to be realized, I trust, by the reassemblage and fusion of 
all the great families of our race. And this wonderful contluence of 
all the kindreds of the earth on our soil, this convocation and commix- 
ture of all nationalities, seems to indicate that here is to be the theatre 
on which that issue is to be attempted. All these contributions, flow- 
ing together here from the various tribes of mankind, and melting te- 
gether here in one, enter all as so many distinct forces into the great 
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problem of that Americanism which is yet to be’wrought out, and 
when completed it will be the resultant of all these forces, not modelled 
wholly after either, but indebted to every one of them all for somewhat 
of its excellence. 

Semething of this commingling of raees and struggling together of 
national peculiarities has doubtless been witnessed in other times and 
in other lands. The lines of national demarcation have never been so 
rigidly drawn as wholly to forbid commixture, nor have the several 
races of mankind ever been able to hold themselves utterly aloof from 
each other. Modern Europe has presented many an instance of the 
mutual incorporation of tribes, and in nearly every such instance the 
conjunction has resulted in a decisive advantage. It is from facts of 
this nature, in part. at least, that we are taught to ‘look hopefully on 
this stupendous process of universal amalgamation in America. We 
seem to rest down here upon some broad hidden principle in nature— 
some secret law of improvement, by which excelience is the product of 
varieties united, bred by the composition of dissimilarities—a law of 
which we see the operation here and there in nature, but the scope and 
reach of which we cannot fathom. Nearly every modern European 
nation has been thus compounded of several elements, and is largely 
indebted for its past or present vigor and elevation to the ingrafting of 
some foreign people on the native stock. Some barbarous northern 
scion, gnarled and dwarfed in its own icy home, and yet having in it 
the organism of a richer and stronger life, has been brought down and 
grafted in on the succulent root of southern civilization, far gone in 
dotage and decay, and thus the dying nations have renewed their age, 
and started forth refreshed on a new and higher career. 

There is one exception to this process of national commixture, which 
deserves a moment’s notice as we pass. It is found in the case of the 
Jews, and is one so singular and unprecedented as at once to inspire 
awe in the contemplation. This only of all the tribes of the earth 
dwells alone, and doth not reckon itself into the nations. It is the 
peninsulated race, attached to the human family only at a single point, 
and that at its origin. This people alone is gifted with an absolute 
immiscibility. A Divinity has shaped that end, and teaches us to look 
for some rare issues yet te be accomplished by a people that have been 
endowed by perpetual miracle with an unconquerable individuality, 
and have flowed down, age after age, apart and alone among the 
families of mankind, like the fabled stream of the ancients that held its 
pure current uncontaminated through the shifting tides of the ocean. 

But while, asa nation, we ave not alone in this process of compound- 
ing our population out of the clements of many distinet nations, we are 
alone, if I apprehend it aright, in ‘ie extent to which it is here carried, 
and in the degree to which cireumstances here favor the process. It is 
not here simply the ingrafting of one race on another indigenous to the 
soil, or mature in its long-established sway, as it was in the older na- 
tions of Europe ; nor is it merely an instance, like many others, of the 
infusion of different races, at. distinct and distant periods, into on¢ 
already possessed of aripe and ancient nationality. It is rather, and 
has been from the first, a pouring of all the various elements at once 
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into the chalice, and their complete incorporation with each other, all 
Jost, and yet all living in their influence, and imparting each according 
to its virtue a trait to the resultant character. 

And here in the western world we witness this confluence from all 
races and all lands, and the mutual action of the various elements, be- 
yond anything that has been elsewhere seen even in our own country. 
Of the conglomerate order, from its very origin, our country still attracts 
increasing multitudes from every race, and from almost every nation of 
the Old World, in crowds that look rather like invasion than mere 
migration. And here, flanking the whole :ange of Old America, 
stretches this New America of the broad West, a world in itself, aside 
from our Guinea coast on the south, and our gold coast of California ; 
a broad, new, open world, into which the Old World from all points is 
diligently projecting itself. From our own North and South; from 
every bleak hill and peopled stream side of New England; from the 
Free Kirk land of Caledonia; from the green mosses ef Ireland, 
sweetest, mournfullest isle of the ocean; from sunny France, ever re- 
publicanizing and never able to attain to a republic; in a word, from 
all lands come trailing in the innumerable hosts of all tribes and 
tongues, that pour themselves forth together into this open world, and 
infuse themselves as the elements of our future national being. Here 
the great American problem is to be wrought out. And long before 
our nation shall have reached its maturity, the discovery of this conti- 
nent, the peopling of New England, our revolution, all the great facts 
in our national history hitherto, will come to be looked upon as so 
many processes of preparation, paving the way, and opening a theatre 
for the America that shall then be, and be mainly here. 

It cannot but be interesting, then, to consider attentively the great 
elements which enter most influentially into this composite drift-mass 
of American society. We may not be able to dissect so finely as to 
trace the operation of all the many constituent forces at work in_ this 
great process, and accurately assign to each its effect on the complicated 
result; but we are able, I think, to detect the bearing and influence of 
some of the predominant forces. And among these there is one, which 
entered earlier and more radically into our composition than any other, 
and, by its native vigor and commanding energy, has shown itself able 
to mould the whole mass, and give its own direetion to American cha- 
tacter and destiny. I refer to the Anglo-Saxon element. And I pro- 
pose to give, as briefly as may be, so much of the history of that race 
as I have been able to glean from all sources, and trace its character- 
istics, and the preparation it has received, for the high work of giving 
tone and direction to our national character. 

No portion of the earth has been so prolific of great changes among 
the nations as that which lies almost shut out from the knowledge of 
mankind in the cold regions of northern Europe. The broad tract now 
known as Norway and Sweden, extending eastward through Russia 
into northern Asia, a region but partially known even yet, was, until 
in quite modern times, deemed altogether inaccessible to civilized man. 
It presented itself to the ancients, even down to the Christian era, as a 

lank and sterile realm of desolation, the empire of perennial frost and 
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storm. If not absolutely uninhabited, it was regarded as the dwelling 
place of rare and meagre tribes of savages, dwarfed in mind and body, 
hovering on the lowest verge of the human race, and absolutely insig- 
nificant to all the world beside. What might lie hidden within that 
forbidden realm of night—what forms of life stern nature might have 
nursed within that frost-land, where Life seemed warring with Death, 
and ready to yield the contest—few cared to inquire. Rome sat on 
her sunny hills, the whole world in herself, and scorned to waste a 
a though: on what was so utterly out of the world. It was all Scythia 
—mere Scythia. If now and then there hovered within view of her ex- 
treme northern fortresses a vision of grim, half-clad barbarians, peering 
from the dark forests that skirted her borders, they were viewed as 
rare polar curiosities ; and the thought that these, or the like’of these, 
would ever come to face her glittering legions had never yet dawned 
on the dreams of the Roman. Still for a time the mistress of the 
world slept, proudly defying danger, and laughed from her world-em- 
bracing fortresses at the prostrate and struggling nations. 

And yet within that unknown world of the North, hid in those 
rugged recesses, and trooping in wild freedom over tose snowy 
steppes, there were preparing the agents of greater changes, not for 
Rome only, but for all mankind, than the world had yet seen. There 
already numerous, already strong, and teeming with all the elements of 
growing strength, were the tribes which Rome was soon to encounter— 
a foe which she might conquer, but conquer in vain—whom no van- 
quishings could subdue, and who poured down out of those teeming 
wilds in multitudes which no slaughter could exhaust, and with a rude 
valor and endurance that filled with amazement the softer children of 
the South. There, when the hour came, were found already in ripe 
preparation, already made strong by an inscrutable Providence for its 
own purposes, the scourges and conquerors. and ultimate regenerators 
of southern Europe. And when Rome had at last shown herself in- 
competent to the great trust of universal empire, and false to a world 
committed to her sway, the:bleak North poured forth her avengers— 
Goth, Vandal, Hun and Frank—of many names and many nameless, 
all children of the North-land, all of the same sturdy Scythian brood, 
that had conquered that frost-world, and filled all its frozen realms with 
its hardy tribes. Their counterpart in modern times is best found in 
those Cossacks of the Ukraine and the Don, who, with genuine Sey- 
thian grit, chased back the legions of Napoleon in his great Russian 
mistake. 

There was a great mission assigned to this race. When the polished 
nations of middle and southern Europe had at last melted into luxu- 
rious softness, and all true nobleness and virtue were fast approaching 
extinction, it was reserved for this people to pour themselves down over 
the earth, and infuse their vigorous life and earnest character into the 
decaying nations. For this they had received the stern nurture of the 
‘North. And at the appointed time the barriers were burst open, and 
the‘flood of barbarians rolled down over the inviting South, first to de- 
vastate and destroy, then to coalesce, regenerate, and re-construct 
Modern Europe is the product of the old Roman civilization m 1% 
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coalescence with the broad strength and hardy energy of its Scythian 
conquerors. 

Of this race were the Saxons. After the manner of the ancients, 
this people too boasted that it descended from the gods. According 
to their rude mytholegy, far back in the infancy of time, their ancestors 
inhabited the north of Persia, on the confines of Siberia. At a later 

eriod, not long before the Christian era, when this people were op- 
pressed by the Roman arms under Pompey, at the close of the Mithri- 
datic war, Sigge, the son of Fridulph, the chief of the tribe of the Asi, 
led forth his elan, resolved to seek out in some distant field a refuge 
from the oppressor. If this be so (and many circumstances indicate 
that there is truth in the tradition,) it furnishes a curious instance in 
which violence aud injustice blindly start into operation the causes that 
work retribution. The Roman lust of conquest, reaching eastward 
under Pompey, in the century before Christ, startles from their abode a 
nest of savages and drives them westward into parts unknown, They 
disappear and are forgotten. But four centuries after, that feeble tribe 
has become a concourse of nations, now pressing down in direct prox- 
imity to the Roman empire, and commissioned at no distant day to 
pitch their tents in triumph under the walls of the Eternal City, and 
beard the conscript fathers in their own senate chamber! Be this as 
it may, so runs their tradition. Westward their star of empire took its 
flight. It dreamed not yet what still more western flights were in re- 
serve for it. On the shores of the Baltic they selected their new home, 
and founded there a broad and powerful empire. The leader of tlfis 
expedition became the Mohammed of the North, and still lives in all 
the legends of arctic mythology as the conquering Odin, the Lord of 
Valhalla, that abode of the gods, and heaven of all heroes. Of all this 
we may say that at least it compares well enough with the fabled 
celestial origin of other nations, and even surpasses the more classi¢ 
story of the wolf-nursed boys of the Tiber. 

Passing down to a later date, after the period of the great descent of 
the northern tribes on the Roman empire, at a second swarming of the 
same old hive, one streartof invaders descended on Gaul, styled the 
Northmen, or Normans, who mingled there for centuries with the Ro- 
man race, and took on the Roman culture and refinement. This 
branch was afterwards, at the Norman conquest,.poured into the chan- 
nel of English history. Another division descended a little later, and 
took up their temporary abode around and below the peninsula of 
Denmark, spreading far down along the coast, and through Westphalia, 
Saxony, Friesland, Holland, and a part of Belgium. ‘These are the 
Saxons and Angles—the tribes destined to give name and language 
and character to the English nation. They are of the same old Scythian 
iamily, of genuine Teutonic blood, of the tribe of the Saki, or Sacassani. 
The traces of their reputed capital in the land of their origin are still 
shown not far from Stockholm on the great Malar Lake. In that sea- 
girdled land, the Scandinavia of the ancients, were trained tlie founders 
of the British empire. Inured from infancy to the perils of these stormy 
seas, and delighting in a life of wild and. lawless independence, 
they played the part of fishermen or pirates as occasion offered, and 
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became the pest and terror of the northern seas. The chiefs of these 
freebooters held the empire of the ocean, and gloried in the title of 
Sea-kings. Under their direction, lured by the scent of southern 
booty, these tribes came floating over the rough seas in their frail keels, 
scouring the whole British Channel, and establishing themselves on the 
Continent over against England. 

Such were the people whom God had trained with an eye to their 
future destiny ; and now they were brought down from the ice and 
darkness of the North to the very door He was about to open before 
them. They deserve our notice for many reasons, and especially be- 
cause they are our own fathers. Let us endeavor to gain a nearer 
view of this people, as they are dimly presented in the fragments of 
history. They are perfect savages. They come stealing forth from 
their forests, scaring the earth with their wild savagery. But the 
seeds of a great character are in them. Their life has been a battle 
wath frost and hunger and savage foes, and they have come off con- 
querors over all these, and feel that they ean conquer other things 
than these. A vigorous activity, a fiery heart, and a bold spirit of 
libertv are in them, They are as yet only the block, rough from the 
quarry ; but beneath that unsightly surface lay hidden the richest 
qualities of humanity, and history is yet busy in recording the deeds of 
the Saxon. 

As we contemplate this race in its original condition, we are struck 
with the strong religious element that appears in them. Their mytho- 
logy has had power to leaven our English tongue to the present day. 
The names of their ancien. deities are household words with us, inse- 
parably wedded to the days of the week. Their god Tuesco is com- 
memorated in our Tuesday, their Woden in Wednesday ; and we have 
a Thor's day, Friga’s day, and Seater’s day. This is but a more ob- 
vious instance of the strong religious temper of the raee. Their reli- 
gious system was indeed a wild and terrible creation of savage fancy, 
but it accorded well with the character of its ferocious votaries. It 
breathed the spirit of carnage. And yet there was a grandeur and a 
lofty tone of reverence in it, and many a great truth beams from it 
with a depth and elearness of spiritual insight that shames the classic 
Paganism of Greece and Rome. In their system over all was the Su- 
preme God, the author of all existence; the eternal, ever-living One; 
the searcher into things concealed; who governs through all ages, di- 
recting everything that is high and everything that is low. Beneath 
him, but as much dearer as he was nearer to their savage temper, was 
Odin, tie canonized founder of their race, “the terrible and severe god ; 
the father of slaughter; the god that carries desolation and fire; the 
active and roaring deity ; he who gives. vietory and revives courage 1! 
the conflict, and who names those that axe to. be slain.” “On the sub- 
ject of a future state their religion was peinfully explicit. Their hea- 
ven was one congenial to a people whose chief employment and greatest 
pleasure was battle. Those oo had led a life of heroism or perished 
bravely in fight, ascended to Valhalla, and the felicity which awaited 
them there was such as filled with rapture the fieree spirit of the Saxo. 
There the day was spent in furious copfligt, amidst the struggle of armies 
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and the cleaving of shields; but at evening the conflict ceased; every 
wound was suddenly healed; and the immortal warriors sat down to 
the banquet, where they feasted om the exhaustless flesh of the boar 
Scrimner, and drunk huge drafts of mead from the skulls of their ene- 
mies. But the wicked, that is to say, the cowardly and the slothful, 
were doomed to the abode of the goddess Hela, whose palace was An- 
guish, her table Famine, her bed Leanness, and whose look struck 
terror into every beholder.” Such were some of the features of their 
terrible system. It was the great northern system, full of bold sublimity 
aud poetic power, and enjoining fearful ard bloody rites. Temples rose 
for this worship, of rude but colossal workmanship, their relics still 
strewn through Denmark and Norway, in which was seen the image of 
Thor with his starry crown and ponderous hammer, and Odin brandish- 
ing his naked sword. It was a system grown on the»strong soil of a 
savage genius, awe-struck amid vast forests of perpetual gloom, and 
mountains that were the chosen abode of the Spirit of the Storm. 
Their religion pervaded their life, and filled it with a solemn and unre- 
lenting earnestness, To them each plain and mountaim and river and 
storm was peopled with supernatural intelligences. They sought 
counsel of the gods in the voice of the tempest, the course of the wind, 
the flight of birds, and the entrails of a victim. The flowing of the 
blood, as the dagger left the human victim, or the posture in which 
he fell, decided the great questions of State. They tamed the elements 
by the chanting of sacred hymns, and, as they pushed forth to sea on 
their piratical forays, some withered beldame sang her incantations after 
thei, and gave them propitious gales and abundant plunder. 

Let us turn from this dark part of the picture to more engaging 
traits. There is one which distinguishes this race from every other in 
the savage state. Nowhere else in the primitive condition of a people 
do we find woman holding so nearly her true position of equality and 
respect, as among these ancient Scandimavian tribes. She was man’s 
associate, not his slave. Among them she was not doomed to perform 
the taskwork, which is so universally assigned her among other savage 
tribes. The most ample protection and equality were secured to her ; 
aud in this favorable position she rose to a dignity and influence never 
elsewhere attained by woman in savage society, and exerted a softening 
aid humanizing power on the heart of this wild race. And it is not 
alone to our modern civilization we are to ascribe the dignified position 
and true sphere which woman holds among us. The germ of it is 
found in the race from which we sprung, back even in the Scythian 
forests; and the rude tents that clustered on the shores of the Baltic, 
more than eighteen centuries ago, exhibited the wife, the mother, and 
the daughter in the same relative position she now holds among: their 
descendants. 

Of their language only a word need besaid. It had from the first a 
nervous radical structure, which fitted it to occupy just the position 
which was in reserve for it, as the basis of an almost universal language. 
It has become the staple of our English tongue, amplified and enriched 
by the tribute it has received, but still asserting its superior strength, 
and retaining so much of its original character as to stamp the cou 
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pounded English language as genuinely Saxon. It composes the bone 
and sinew of our language. 

The maritime genius and tact of the English is another gift, in large 

from their Saxon ancestry. Doubtless it is properly ascribed to 
the position of England that it has made its home on the sea; but it 
was that very position which also attracted to it the hardy rovers of the 
Baltic, already skilled in maritime adventure, and finding pleasure in 
the hardships and perils of the sea. Here was the rude germ of Bri- 
tish naval and commercial greatness. It is simply the old Saxon piracy 
civilized and tamed for the harness of trade. c 

But the characteristic which, more prominently than any other, 
marks this whole northern race, is their native passion for absolute per- 
sonal independence. This was the grand element which they contri- 
buted to moder®r civilization—the new principle which they evervwhere 
infused into society, as they poured in and mingled themselves with the 
submissive thralls of southern tyranny. The very life and soul of the 
Saxon especially was a stern individuality and a passion for personal 
liberty absolutely untrammelled, for perfect freedom and active daring 
adventure. Theirs was the spirit which would call no man master, ex- 
cept for certain purposes, to a definite extent, and then for a considera- 
tion. Altogether the Saxon was your real savage Yankee, untamed, 
and some fifteen centuries before his time. Liberty and activity were 
the great demands of their nature—a liberty which could brook no eon- 
trol but such as was self-imposed. They had kings in name, but as 
little kingly as the foreman of a jury. They were simply the elected 
leaders of the clan or the expedition, chosen for their achievements. 
Some rude species of vote, by up-lifted spears or clang of battle-axes, 
supplied their primitive elective franchise. Their best warrior was 
their best man—a Saxon notion not yet obsolete—and so they made 
him President, as their sons do yet. Their freedom admitted of dis- 
tinctions in rank and class, yet each was free within his caste. They 
had also their national council, their Witenagemote, or assembly of the 
wise men, the protutype of the English Parliament. In a word, their 
genius demanded, and all their institutions were framed to secure, the 
largest personal hberty. 

‘This spirit of imdependence has wrought powerfully wherever the 
Saxon race has made its way. It is beyond any other the substrate 
quality of the Saxon character. The whole process by which the 
Eaglish constitution and liberties have been wrought out has witnessed 
the force of this element. It has been as a fire im her bones at every 
season of England’s oppression, restive under domination and panting 
for freedom. And when at a later period the Anglo-Saxon race in 
England was crushed for a season under the Norman conquerors, this 
free spirit did but hide itself in the hearts of men, and bide its time. It 
was fermenting through all the Commons of England, and mustering 
ali the middle and lower classes against the day of struggle and 
victory. 

But we are anticipating. Such were the people which in the fifth 
century God had prepared for the great theatre He was now about to 
open before them. They are already at the very door of England— 
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scouring the Channel and peopling the opposite coast. Meantime 
Britain had been subdued, and for centuries held subject to Rome. But 
now pressed on allsides by the inundation of northern barbarians, and 
rent by internal convulsions, Rome is at last willing to quit her grasp 
on that little worthless island in the end of the world—wultimos orbis 
Britannos—and concentrate her forces for the defence of her very 
citadel. Britain is thus emptied of the Romans. And now the native 
Britains invite over these ready Saxons to aid them against the Picts. 
At once the sea swarmed with their coming fleets. ‘They came, but 
never went back—first conquering the Picts for the Britons, and then 
the Britons for themselves. And thus they won that little spot of 
which they made an England. 

It is necessary to notice the introduction of another very influ- 
ential element by the Norman conquest. I purposely omit what is 
ealled the Danish conquest, as it was substantially only a second 
Saxon colonization. But when for six centuries Britain had been the 
home of the Saxon race, and had become essentially and ineradicably 
Saxonized, it was conquered by the Normans. This was a race 
which had originally sprung from the same northern stock, but their 
lot had been very different. They had descended on the fairer fields 
of France, and had there for six generations imbibed the refinement 
and luxurious aristocratic tone of southern Europe. Under this 
training they had become, in the eleventh century, a totally different 
people from the Saxons. They were far in advance of them in refines 
ment. More of the Roman culture was visible in their character and 
institutions. And they too have left their mark on England. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror portioned off the realm among some 60,000 of 
his principal followers, and thus founded the nobility of England, and 
instituted those great hereditary estates, which have gone by entail 
ever since in the families of the nobles. Nearly all the chief lines of 
the English aristocracy boast their descent from some one of those 
Norman barons who fought out their title to nobility on the field of 
Hastings. Absolute monarchy, too, was another Norman gift to 
England, which it took ages for the Saxon Commons to tame down 
into the constitutional monarchy of the present English system. For 
eight centuries now the struggle has been going on between these 
two antagonistic elements in the English nation; and all that is liberal 
and hopeful, all that is even tolerable, in the British condition and 
constitution, has been wrested inch by inch from the Norman crown 
and nobility by the Saxon commonalty. And the contest is not yet 
ended. 

We have now the elements that entered into the composition of 
England. First was the Roman element, for 500 years supreme in 
the British Isle. It has left its trace in the character and genius of 
England. Its peculiar contribution was the spirit of Law, Philosophy, 
and Literature. Next, and predominant over all others, was the 
Saxon, which penetrated the whole realm, and established itself as 
the great middle class, the bone and sinew of the English nation. 
For 600 years this element ruled, and became the staple of the 
English blood. It gave us the genius of freedom, energy, and prac- 
teal tact. And, last of all, the Norman ingredient, proud, polished, 
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aristocratic—an element which doubtless has added and glery 
to the English nation, but to the English people ab and a curse, 
The courtly bloom of chivalry, loyaliy, lordship, and kingship was the 
Norman addition. Together these have resulted in what we call 
the British empire. The Saxon sea-king is sea-king yet; and the old 
Teutonic pluck has given to that little island, which Rome flung away 
as not worth one legion to hold it, a commercial and naval ubiquity, 
and a domain on which the sun never ceases to shine. 

It is at this point the career of a people ordinarily terminates, and 
having reached its noon of greatness it sinks thenceforth into gradual 
decline. But there was in this race a fullness of strength that more 
than sufficed to produce an England. That great empire was merely 
the first product of Saxon genius, the work of its minority, its juvenile 
experiment, its poem at the age of sixteen. It constitutes its mere 
vantage point, from which it might rise with unexhausted vigor to a 
ngbler work. Its ’prentice hand it tried on England, and then it made 
America. 

But for this high achievement there was demanded a long prepa- 
ration and many changes. 

First of all, a new and nobler field must be found for it. A little 
fragmentary island, a sort of waste-bit that remained from the build- 
ing of the Continent, and was pitched away as useless into the sea, 
would not suffice for this people when it reached the years of discre- 
tion. It had done well with a little, and deserved an ampler field. 
England, great as she was, was not all nor the best which this race 
was called to achieve. But the scene on whieh it was appointed from 
the first to figure most largely lay as yet hidden from the world. 
This continent was yet to the Old World as if it were not. But as 
this race ripened for the great purposes of Providence, the ocean was 
to be pierced to find them an appointed and fitter abode. And now 
witness the significant process of discovering this New World. ‘The 
idea of it first dawned on the genius of a Genoese adventurer, who 
attempted to realize it under Spanish patronage. But it wasin vain; 
it could not be realized under the auspices of Spain. Columbus con- 
ceived the enterprise and led the way; but Columbus did xot dis- 
cover America. God turned aside the prow of ‘he Pinta to the 
island of Cuba, and suffered the Spaniard to touch no part of the 
real continent. No, it was reserved for England to discover Ame- 
rica, ‘The Saxon shall find his own home. Seizing the bright con- 
ception of the Spaniard, with some touch, it must be confessed, of the 
old piratical craft of his fathers, and beating up and down in this great 
western abyss to see what new worlds he might light on, a certain 
Saxon sea-king, by the name of Cbot, first steps on the real cont 
nent. Had it fallen to Spain by right of discovery, the Papal power 
would have grasped it, and would have made of it, the whole of it, 
in all human probability, what she has made of Mexico and South 
America. It was a Divinity that shaped that end also, and threw 
this continent into the hand of the Saxon. 

But it had only found its future home. This race was not yet mpé 
for its occupancy. It was not enough that it had ceased to be Pagan 
aud become papally Christian. This gold must pass through the 
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fires of the Reformation. Accordingly England came early into the 
great Lutheran Reform. From the days of Wickliffe there had been 
among the Saxon commonalty of England a strong and deep-working 
spirit of opposition to the Papacy. And when Luther, in the ear of 
all Europe, struck the hour of spiritual emancipation, it was echoed 
from heart to heart through all the depths of English Saxendom. And 
while the Norman surface was beaten forward and backward in that 
storm, the royal family and nobility being now Protestant and then 
Catholic, and never becoming more than half Protestantized, the 
middle class, the Saxonry of the nation, entered heartily into the Re- 
formation. 

For England that Reformation for the present wrought out only 
the politico-ecclesiastical system of state-churchism. But a Protest- 
antism, thus arrested and incomplete, was not the stuff to be en- 
trusted with the destinies of a new world. There must be a higher 
and sterner development for that. Protestantism must rise to Puri- 
tanism. It needed yet the bloody tuition of Elizabeth. It must have 
conferences with that great sport of nature in the line of king-craft, 
that boorish Solomon, Scotch James the First of England. Protest- 
antism had yet an Archbishop Laud to endure, and a Cromwell to 
produce and lose. At last the right element was ripened. This 
Saxon Puritanism was what God had been preparing to bring forth 
as the right seed wherewith to plant a new world. It was now in 
readiness. And during all that troubled period, and especially when 
king and prelate and nobility came back from their exile, to scourge 
with bloody hand the liberties and consciences of all to whom liberty 
and conscience were anything but names, there stole away in silence 
and in tears from their dear English homes that succession of Pu- 
ritan Saxons, whose worth needs no other memorial than their 
works. 

{| need not minutely recount to you the subsequent history. This 
people brought with them, in the essential elements of their character, 
all that they have since become. It was certain from the first that 
such a people would in due time become a separate and independent 
nailon. From every record of the early American colonies, which 
enters at all into the interior of their history, it is clear that long be- 
iore the American Revolution the spirit of Saxon independence was 
chafing under the restraints of British tyranny, and preparing for the 
assertion of its rights. Long before the day of Lexington the struggle 
had begun. The Declaration of Independence was no sudden and 
hasty act. It had long been growing up in men’s hearts, and getting 
itself into shape against the day of need. 

And it was no less certain that whensoever this people should 
achieve a distinct national existence, they would adopt a republican 
government. That was a foregone conclusion. It was in their blood. 
lt was fore-ordained by their history and training. They came out 
from England just at the time when the spirit of freedom was stronger 
in that land than ever before or since. They came from that class 
who felt in all its bitterness the degradation to which England was 
sinking under the rule of the Stuarts. ‘They came forth when Eng- 
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land, as never at any other period, was panting and struggling after 
constitutional freedom. It was in vain then. The time had not yet 
come. Not even Cromwell could yet lead them out of the wilderness 
But the pilgrim Saxons caught the sacred fire as it dropped from the 
falling altar of English liberty, and bore it over the ocean. It was 
kindled into a flame, when that little Saxon Senate drew up, in the 
cabin of the May-Flower, that notable document by which they re- 
solved themselves into a “civil body politic”—a popular govern- 
ment. ‘That was the harbinger and beginning of much. It was the 
seminal principle of voluntary self-government. And when the Re- 
volution left this country free, and it was called on to choose its na- 
tional polity, it remembered that compact of the Pilgrims, and based 
on it the structure of our Republic. 

From this point the Saxon race entered upon its true and highest 
mission. Its native genius, its early tuition, its whole training as 
seen in British history, had fitted it for the great work on which it 
had now entered. ‘The great purpose for which this race had been 
raised up and trained of God, was that it might here, on the broad 
theatre of a new world, work out, for itself and for the human race, 
the problem of a more perfect social and political life, a new and truer 
type of freedom and civilization. 

The principles of freedom which were adopted in our national polity 
are but a development of the original ruling spirit of this race. Its 
inbred love of liberty had never died out. It had been as a smo- 
thered fire, over which oppression had need to walk softly and at its 
peril. It had been held in check—it had been sternly crushed down 
—but never were the Saxon Commons of England made to imbibe 
the Norman spirit of loyalty, so but that its free blood would rise at 
every blow of a tyrant. 

And yet had this people remained wholly within the limits of the 
British Isles, the same development of free principles would in due 
time have been made. Ages might have passed before it could have 
made them, but they would have been made. The world had need 
of them, and this was the people to make them. They will even yet 
be made in England. Slowly, and winning each step by a contest 
that is a lesson to mankind, that portion of this race which occupies the 
old homestead is working its way forth into freedom. The popular 
element, hated, reviled, resisted by the whole strength of despotism, is 
rising and forcing itself to be respected, and steadily winning back its 
rights. How different is the England of to-day from the England 
which our fathers left; through what a wide space have restorations, 
and revolutions, and ever progressive reforms, carried England since 
then! The 200 years that measure the space between Charles I. and 
Queen Victoria, carry us, in English history, from despotism almost to 
republicanism. And every year witnesses an advance in the same 
direction. Over a stormy sea the once strong ship of English Abso- 
lutism, freighted with Church and State, with Kings by the Grace o! 
God, and nobles by the Grace of the King, has weathered every tem- 
pest. [ut it wears the marks of conflict and of age. With loosened 
joints and battered hull it still faces the storm. It has just outrode 
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another gale that has strown the shore with the wrecks of almost 
every other monarchy in Europe. But the sea is still dark before it. 
The Irish Sea is a-head. Ah! could it only avoid the dangerous 
passage of that Irish Sea, it might yet ride long and well ! 

The great contest that has, in various forms for the last 200 years 
convulsed England, has been just that which we have here settled 
for ever,—the contest between the people and arbitrary power,—the 
battle between the ballot-box and kingly and lordly arrogation. The 
profane people—the vulgar rabble of the masses, fit only to toil and 
fight battles and pay taxes; this people, that have hitherto been a 
very separate thing from the England of history; this mere people 
that have stood beneath and lifted up on their scarred shoulders for 
the admiration of men, an England that was none of theirs,—an 
England that was a glorious pageant of royalty and nobility,—this 
people are finding a voice and learning their rights and their power. 
And, on the other hand, the work of crown and peerage, and all 
whom vested funds and vested glories interest, in a word, the work 
of the whole combined Toryism of England is to stand with broom 
and bucket in the open doors of Church and State, and sweep back, 
as long as they may, the swelling ocean of democracy that is rolling 
in upon them. ‘The strife may be long, but the victory is sure. For 
as surely as the old Teutonic blood still pours its vigor through the 
veins of England’s yeomanry, so certainly a day is coming when there 
will be an Hngland of English people. 

But we mast leave our brethren in the old island home to struggle 
as they may, and follow in the race of freedom as they can. Our 
work is before us. Here, at one stroke, all these entanglements were 
cast off. The popular principle was laid at the basis of our American 
enterprize. We can scarcely over estimate the advance which was 
thus made on all past polities, or the significance of our position to 
the world. The choicest tribe of the human race, after ages of 
divine preparation, is caught far away out of the Old World’s ways ; 
a new continent, made for them, hid away for them till the fullness of 
time had come, now found at length, and given to them as the theatre 
of their great experiment. They start, emancipated, on a national 
career with the noblest declaration of human rights, and the highest 
forms of personal, civil, and religious freedom. Constitutional Liberty 
and Popular Sovereignty—a Nation of the People—the elevation 
and well-being of the people the end, and not the means—these are 
the corner-stones of our American system. What the Bard of 
Scotland sung, with genuine Saxon soul, we propose to realize, viz., 
“That a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

“ What tho’ on homely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray and toil for bread ; 
Give fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man’s a man fora’ that. 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd, for a’ that.” 


And the high experiment is a spectacle to the nations. There is not 
a cabal of princely plotters in Europe, as they gather around their 
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council boards to forge fetters for the masses, that does not scent 
danger in every western breeze ; nor a cottage in all the bog land 
of Tipperary, or on the banks of the Danube or the Rhine, where the 
victims of oppression do not whisper to each other of the land of the 
le. 

Of all this I need only speak. But we may see in this what is the 
great purport and drift of the Saxon race in its new home. It has it 
in charge to assert and exemplify the worth, the rights, the capabilities 
of the people. ‘This is the meaning and tendency of all our institu- 
tions. And, under their influence, there has already been witnessed 
a popular elevation in all that pertains to human worth and happiness, 
such as is not found elsewhere on earth. 

True, we have had other work thus far, than the old nations of 
Europe have had leisure to accomplish. Our wealth has not gone 
to embellish our land with architectural and monumental structures, 
as in old nations grown plethoric with stagnant riches. We have 
not achieved naval or military supremacy ; though if that sort of 
glory were worth claiming, the boy did whip his mother ; and we 
sometimes remember the scenes of Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, 
the Constitution and the Hornet ; and talk of the fields of Yorktown, 
New Orleans, and Buena Vista. Enough, and too much of glory 
like this. And all paid for! We have not mortgaged the whole 
future, and pawned the birthright of coming generations by a public 
debt for standing armies ; in a word, for a forced growth of martial 
greatness, for glory run up on credit, till payment would involve 
national bankruptcy. We pay as we go. We have had our warlike 
follies,—very costly, and not very glorious. We have not quite 
unlearned the old Saxon trick of the strong hand. But we have 
grown economical and thrifty. The bills are all receipted, I believe, 
for that glorious slave-chase in Florida ; and the recent glory of 
conquering a country and then buying it,—I hope we shall pay for 
that as soon as possible. 

One of England’s finest wits, smarting under the consequences of 
English glory, has left us a warning which we do well to heed, 
against growing fond of warlike glory. “Taxes,” he feelingly assures 
us, “will be the result ; taxes upon every article which enters the 
mouth, or covers the back; upon everything which it is pleasant to 
see, hear, feel, smell, or taste; taxes on everything on the earth, or 
in the waters under the earth; taxes on the ermine that decorates 
the judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal; on the poor man’s 
salt, and the rich man’s spice; on the brass nails of the coffin, and on 
the ribbons of the bride. The boy shall whip his taxed top ; the 
youth shall ride his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, ona taxed road; 
and the dying man, pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per 
cent, into a spoon that has paid fifteen per cent., flings himself back 
on a chintz bed which has paid twenty-two per cent., and expires In 
the arms of an apothecary, who has paid a licence of one hundred 
pounds for the . of putting him to death. Then comes the 
probate-tax and a taxed grave; his virtues are handed down 
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his posterity on taxed marble, and he is gathered to his fathers—to 
be taxed no more.” 

Another direction in which this new Saxon enterprise is to work 
out results for the world, is to be seen in the full toleration which is 
extended to all forms of religious opinion and practice, and the 
Voluntary Principle on which all religious systems are here based. 
These are principles of genuine American production. The Church 
wholly independent of the State, and resting confidently down on the 
affections of the people ; no religious system wedded to the State, 
but all systems protected, and thrown upon their own merits ; these 
constitute a new era in the external history of Christianity. They bring 
our religious institutions home to the hearts of the people, and give 
them a hold on the popular mind, which no State patronage could 
possibly effect. 

Under the working of the popular principle in Church and State, 
there is rapidly resulting here a new and higher type of civilization. 
Hitherto civilization has everywhere been of an exceedingly partial 
and superficial character. National refinement and elevation have 
everywhere been confined to a part, and generally to a very small 
part of the social body. The intelligence, the comfort, the virtue have 
pertained only to a fraction of the State, and have been co-existent 
with the greatest ignorance, degradation and practical barbarism on 
the part of the great mass of the people. In how many respects have 
the people hitherto formed no real part of nations! National civiliza- 
tion has not been the civilization of the people, but has consisted in 
a few bright spots on a broad ground of popular darkness. A single 
order, a few great families, a favored nobility, have shone forth with a 
brightness that has won the world’s admiration; and men have for- 
yotten the plebeian masses that have withered in penury, ignorance, 
and vice underneath. A few tall pinacles have shot up till the sun- 
light rested upon their peaks, but around their bases lay the dark 
sea of the people, wretched, uncared for, forgotten. 

But in the purposes of God a new order of civilization has been 
decreed—the civilization of the people, the cultivation of the masses. 
And, in the ripeness of time the Saxon race has this charge committed 
to it, and a new world given it in which to work out the great problem 
of popular cultivation. Here, from the genius of this people and the 
leadings of Providence we are to look for this high result. This is the 
meaning of our free institutions, our personal, civil and religious free- 
dom. The people are the State. Every path to social and intellectual 
improvement, every avenue to wealth, and influence and honor, is open 
toall. And here, accordingly, from the first dawn of this high destiny, 
there has been a care for the means of cultivating and elevating the 
common mind, that is a new thing upon earth. The common school 
system of our country dates back to Plymouth, 1621. From that day 
to this it has extended itself, with its fit adjuncts of academies and 
colleges; and the result already is a people educated and elevated, and 
npe for an onward career. Theeducation of the whole people is, 
indeed, the great interest of our country, Sink or swim, we've no 
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plank but the people. On their education and religious cultivation rest 
all the high hopes of our nation. 

One great opprobrium which has been cast on our American 
Saxendom is, that we have no literature. The reproach is ill-considered 
and premature. We have not had time to write our books yet. To 
charge it as a grave default on a country yet in its infancy, and whose 
energies have been demanded in the toils of settlement and new institu- 
tions, that they have not already wrought out a literature that shall 
compare with that of lands a thousand years old, is as preposterous as 
to require the great works of Bacon and Newton at the hands of a 
Sophomore. We think there is a literature in us—aed begun to be 
wrought out—and a capability, in due time, of completing it. Mean- 
time we are acting our epics too busily to sing them. We are making 
history too earnestly to find time to write it. There is song in us, but 
we cannot yet stop to sing, save such strains as the laborer might troll 
over his toil, or the swan migbt give forth while yet on the wing. We 
have work on hand. We have but just felled those forests which 
frowned unbroken aiong our eastern border from Maine to Florida. 
We have but just now discovered the Valley of the Mississippi. We 
have Minesotas to build—and Oregons—and much agriculture just 
now in California. From Wisconsin to Texas we are pushing forward 
one long line of invasion for the conquest of the Prairies. We confess 
the lack, but not with shame. We will write presently. Our poets 
are waiting till they may compose in atties perched on the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, looking out on the Pacific. There will 
be more history to write by and by, and perhaps better and riper 
science to unfold. Meantime all England’s literature is our own also. 
Whatever Saxon genius has achieved sinee our common fathers annexed 
the island of Britain, is ours no less than England’s. And in due time 
we pledge ourselves to produce their like of our own. And already, 
though only as with left-handed effort, we have said and sung some- 
what which time will not willingly let die. 

But | must glance at another reproach. In such a view it is impos- 
sible not to notice and deplore one striking and mournful anomaly— 
the great reproach, and burden, and peril of our free institutions. 
Slavery is the dark spot on our fame. It is with no purpose of exten- 
uating this stupendous crime against freedom, that I shall speak o! 
it. I should sin against my own heart’s strongest sentiments, and 
against yours also, were I to attempt its apology. While it continues, 
it should be the grief of every free American heart, as it will be the 
shame of our country, and the fountain of misrule, confusion, aud 
danger. 

But, even at the risk of apparent partisanship in defence of the 
Saxon character, there are a few historical facts which I will bring for- 
ward, bearing on this point, and pertinent to my general subject. 

There was a wide difference of origin, purpose, and character be- 
tween the first planters of our southern States and the founders of New 
England—a difference which has perpetuated itself, and gives to this 
hour the tone to our northern and southern sentiment. The South 
was colonized very much as we are now colonizing California. It wa 
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just at the close of a war between England and Spain, when a mass of 
restless and unscrupulous adventurers were thrown loose on society, 
when it was noised abroad that in the New World of the West there 
was not only a genial clime, and fertile soil, and all the soft delights of 
the tropics, but, more than all, there was gold there. Gold glittered 
among its sands, shone in its limpid streams, and dropped in masses 
from its mountains. You can easily conceive the effect. It threw a 
succession of colonies into the South. Many failed, but they finally 
effected settlements. And for a long peried the ruling purpose of the 
southern colonial companies was traffic, gain, speculation, wild adven- 
ture, and the search for precious metals. How different from this was 
the high and holy parpose that peopled New England! And the 
same year that witnessed the approach of the May-Flower to the shore 
of New England, saw also the first slave ship on its way to Virginia, 
with its cargo of human chattels, the first of a long succession of 
wretched bendmen! 

And again: They were not of the same race. The leading Virginia 
companies were of the English nobility—the favorites and retainers of 
the Crown; and the colonists themselves were mainly of the same 
¢class—decayed noblemen—gentlemen adventurers—the aristocratic 
loungers in the courts of Elizabeth and James. The Saxon common 
people had no share in that movement. It was a Norman coloniza- 
tion. And this gave character and direction to the enterprize. Wit!) 
these slavery found an ealy and congenial and permanent home. The: 
Norman pride, his scorn of labor, his high blood, despotic temper, and 
aristocratic temper leavened that portion of our land, as it leavens it 
yet. And these have prevailed to retain and cherish there the institu- 
tion of slavery, long after the Saxon spirit in the East had thrown oft 
the uncongenial appendage. And that spirit, as it more and more 
pervades our land, is fast undermining this alien institution. 

And now, in view of this rapid sketch of Saxon history and cha- 
racter, it would not seem difficult to predict the future of such « 
people. At least that kind of prophecy is within our reach, which lies 
In tracing given causes to their natural results. -The future of such a 
people will be the complement of the past, the completion of the pre 
sent. We may thus, in some general inferential way, read the future 
of any people. Looking back, then, over the history of the Saxon 
race—considering its origin, its native genius, its culture and progress 
thus far, its past achievements and present capabilities—who does not 
feel that if there be granted to this people the ordinary exemption 
irom great disturbing agencies—if but the ordinary wisdom reign in 
its counsels, and the favor of God rest upon it, there opens before it 2 
career that has no parallel in all the past records of the world. It is a 
race of workers, It has in it life and energy and an all-subduing spirit 
ofenterprize. A strong inventive genius and an equally strong execu- 
lave faculty mark it as the race that is to make itself felt on the 
world’s destiny. And here, in a boundless field, under the auspices of 
Freedom and Christianity, it now enters on its manhood, 

Mark what a strong expansive force has characterized this race from 
the beginning, It has an elastic, diffusive, self-propagating faculty, by 
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which it has filled, and overflowed, and burst forth through every 
avenue, and spread itself over every field—and yet retained its own 
original character, even while absorbing into itself the millions of other 
nations! It seems the universal solvent which melts down and ab- 
sorbs all the other elements of humanity. It Saxonizes every other 
contribution however foreign. The vast masses of foreign population 
pour into our country, alien in blood and speech and spirit, float for a 
little space upon the surface, like lumps of ore on the fused body of 
metal, then melt and sink into the Saxon mass. 

Its diffusive tendency is no less striking. First it filled the wilds of 
Scandinavia, then rolled down over Denmark and Westphalia, and 
poured in over Britain. That little island has been the hive ever 
swarming and ever full. Long since, almost simultaneously with the 
settlement of America, this race threw itself eastward in the form of an 
East India Company. What was long a mere group of trading ports 
has since become an empire, and has ministered largely to the wealth 
of England. The movement was signifieant. It was the Saxon’s first 
rude grasp at the commerce of the East. Bear in mind the fact, which 
[ have not time to dwell on, that of all the sources of wealth and great- 
ness, that which has done most to rear up the great and opulent cities 
and nations in past time, has been the possession of the traffic and 
carrying trade of the Indies. Babylon, Palmyra, Petra, Tyre, Alex- 
andria, and Venice, have in succession gained the command of that 
eastern commerce, and been lifted by it, in their turns, to wealth and 
power without a rival. It is a commerce still unexhausted. Whatever 
nation in modern history has had that trade, whether Portuguese, 
Dutch, or English, has acquired influence and power. And the diver- 
sion of this traffic from one channel to another has left the old marts 
to sink into insignificance, as the new arose. 

The nations are still competitors for the trade of India. And it is 
fast coming into view, that not that eastern movement, but this western 
division of the Saxon race is on the line to India! This is the signifi- 
eance of California. The Pacific coast is on the way to India. And as 
if the plan were drawing toward some great issue, as if to hasten the 
common pace of events, a lure is thrown out that has never been 
known to fail, and gold precipitates the Saxon to the banks of the 
Sacramento. At its mouth a new Tyre may yet arise—not for the 
gold trade, but an emporium for the spices, the silks, the gums and 
pearls and fabrics of Eastern Asia. It is not Cuba we need to annex, 
but the Sandwich Islands. And over all presides the higher purpose 
of a Divine Providence that will work out through this people intimte 
issues of good to mankind. 

Grateful for the favor of that Providence, as seen in the whole past 
history of this people, we commend them still to its gracious care. 
Let it be a people made strong for the Holy One. Over all this God 
reigns, guiding the nations, History is the handwriting of His pur- 
poses—and may the page which we have read to-night exalt our 
reverence and love of His name. 

Such is the history of that race which enters more largely than any 
other into the history of our country. It is a race that has in it'life 
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and energy and an. all-subduing spirit of enterprize... It is the race of 
workERS. A strong inveutive genius, and an equally strong executive 
faculty, mark it as the race that is to make itself felt on the world’s 
destiny. Its qualities have given it predominance, and secured it the 
controlling and moulding influence, among the many races that 
mingle on American soil, This is the leading ingredient in the com 

ound. 

What it has done is the best assurance of what it will yet do. Here, 
in a broad and fertile land, under the auspices of Freedom and Chris 
tianity, it enters on its manhood. Its great history is yet to be 
written. 





The following poem, like all Whittier’s poetry, is too good to be lost. 


THE SEER. 





BY J. G, WHITTIER. 





I hear the far-off Voyager’s horn, 
I see the Yankee’s trail— 

His foot on every mountain pass, 
On every stream his sail. 


He’s whistling round St. Mary’s falls 
Upon his loaded train ; 

He’s leaving on the Pictured Rocks 
His fresh tobacco stain. 


I hear the mattock in the mine, 
The axe-stroke in the dell, 

The clamor from the Indian lodge, 
The Jesuit’s chapel bell! 


I see the swarthy trappers come 
From Mississippi's springs ; 

And war chiefs with their painted brows; 
And crests of eagle wings. 


Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 
The steamer smokes and raves; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves, 


By forest, lake and water-fall 
I see the pedlar’s show; 

The mighty mingling with the mean, 
The lofty with the low. 


I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm, 

The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding iato form! 
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Each rode and jostling fragment soon 
Its fitting place shal} find— 

The raw matenal of a state, 
Its muscle and its mind! 


And, westering still, the star which leads 
The vew world in its train, 
Has ti with fire the icy spears 
Of sg & mountain ual. e 


The snowy cones of Oregon 
Are kindled on its way; 
And California’s golden sands 

Gleam brighter in its ray! 





. THE WITCH OF ENDOR. 





BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





The unfortunate are always superstitious ; just in proportion as the calamities 
in life impair the freedom of the human mind, do the elements of the dark and 
the mysterious gather about it. The past has been emlittered by care and dis- 
appointment ; and, in the words of Scripture, their “ way is hedged up,” there 
is no hopeful vista to relieve the gloom of the present, and they appeal to 
omens, predictions, and the red superstitions current among the vulgar. 

Too feeble to boldly enter the precincts of Truth, grasping with a strong faith 
the very horns of the altar; and thus to learn how the temporary yields to that 
which is eternal ; how the partial is lost in the universal, they linger about the 
threshold, perplexing themselves with dim shadows and faint intimations. They 
pause in the vestibule, where Superstition sits portress, rather than enter to 
worship Truth herself. 

It is the error of their destiny more than their own. The light that was in 
them has become darkness. The clearness and vigor of perception is lost under 
the pressure of circumstances, in which human wisdom would seem of no avail, 
and they yield at length as to an irresistible fate. 

The history of Saul, the first king of Israel, is an affecting record of this kind. 
Raised to the dignity of reyal power, by no ambition of his own, but by divine 
appointment, in complianee with the will of a people weary of their theocracy, 
we look upon him from the first as an instrument, a being impelled rather than 
impelling. 

Painful, indeed, is the contrast of the proud and handsome youth commencing 
his royal career in the freshness and freedom of early manhood, when life pre 
sented but a long perspective of sunshine and verdure, to that of the stricken 
man, weighed down by calamities, bereft of hope, bereft of faith, yet mapfully 
marching to that fatal field where death only had been promised him. 

From the commencement of his career, the “choice young man and goodly” 
seems to have had a leaning to the occult, a willingness to avail himself of mye 
terious power, rather than to arrive at results through ordinary and recognized 
channels. We find him, commissioned by his father, going forth in quest of 
three stray asses, which he seeks, not by the hill sides and pastures of Israel, bu! 
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by consulting the seer, Samuel. The holy man haile him king, and gently re- 
bukes him as to the object of his visit, by saying, “Set net thy mind upon the 
asses which were lost three days ago, for they are found.” 

Ardent and impulsive, he now goeth up and dowa in the spirit of prophecy, 
with the strange men who expound its mysteries, and anon he sendeth the 
bloody tekens to the tribes of Israel, rousing them from the yoke of op- 
pression. 

Generous and heroic, he repels the foes of his people, and loads the chivalrie 
David with princely favors. Yet beneath all this, like hidden waters, heard 
but unseen, lurked this dark and gloomy mysticism, that embittered even his 
proudest and brightest hours, An evil spirit troubled him, which only the me- 
iody of the sweetest psalmist of Israel could beguile. 

Moses had been familiar with all the forms of Egyptian worship, and all their 
many sources, of knowledge ; but, as the promulgator of a new and holier faith, 
he wished to draw his peeple from the subtleties of divination, and induce them 
to a direct reliance upon Him whe alone “ knoweth the end from the begin- 
ning.” No insight to the future is needed by the strong in faith and the strong 
in action. Hence the divinely appointed legislator prohibited all intercourse 
with those who dealt in this forbidden lore—forbidden as subversive of human 
happiness. For the mind joses its tone when once impressed with the belief 
that the “shadow of coming events” have fallen upon it. 

The impetuous and vacillating Saul, impelled by an irresistible instinct te 
this species of knowledge, sought to pretect himself from its influence by re- 
moving the sources of it from his kingdom. For this reason, he put in force the 
severe enactments of Moses against dealers in what were termed “ familiar 
spirits.” Thus betraying the infirmity of his manhood, by removing temptation 
rather than bravely resisting it. 

Vain and superstitious, oh “choice young man and goodly,” thou wert ne 
match for the rival found im the person of the chivalric David, the warrior poet, 
the king minstrel, the man of many crimes, yet redeeming all by the fervency 
of his penitence, and his unfaltering faith in the Highest. Still the noble and 
the heroic did never quite desert thee, even when thou didst implore the holy 
prophet to honor thee in the presence of “the elders of the people,” and he 
turned and worshipped with thee. A kingly pageaut when the sceptre was 
departing from thee ! 

Disheartened by intestine troubles, appalled by foreign invasion, the spirit of 
the unhappy king forsook him, and it is said “his heart greatly trembled.” 
Samuel, the stern and uncompromising revealer of truth, was no more. Unsus- 
tained by a hearty reliance upon divine things, Saul was like a reed cast upon 
the waters, in this his hour of trial and perplexity. 

“When Saul inquired of the Lord, the Lord answered him not, neither by 
dreams nor by prophets.” Unhappy man, thy prayers were those of doubt, not 
of faith, and how could they enter that which is within the veil ! 

In the utterness of his despair, he consults the Woman of Endor. She might 
not control events, but she could reveal them. Perilous and appalling as his 
destiny threatened, he would yet know the worst. 

There was majesty in thee, oh Saul! even in thy disguise and agony as thou 
‘didst confront thy stern counsellor brought from the land of shadows—“ the 
ld man covered with a mantle.” When Samuel demands, “Why hast thou 
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disquieted me!” we share in the desolateness and sorrow which thy answer 
implies. 

“ God is departed from me, and answereth me no more, neither by prophets, 
nor by dreams, therefore have I called thee, that thou mayest make known unto 
me what I shall do.” 

The Woman of Endor! That is a strange perversion of taste that would re- 
present her hideous in aspect. To me she seemeth all that is genial and lovely 
im womanhood. , 

So great had been the mental suffering of Saul, that he had fasted all that 
day and night, and at the terrible doom announced by the seer his strength 
utterly forsook him, and he fell all along upon the earth. 

Now cometh the gentle ministry of the Woman of Endor. “ Behold thou hast 
prevailed with me to listen to thy voice, even at the peril of my life ; now, also 
I pray thee, hearken to the voice of thiue handmaid, and let me set a morsel of 
bread before thee, and eat, that thou mayest have strength.” 
* Can ought be more beautiful, more touching or womanly in its appeal’ 
Aught more foreign from a cruel and treacherous nature, aloof from human 
sympathies, and dealing with unholy and forbidden knowledge 4 

To the Jew, trained to seek counsel only from Jehovah, the Woman of Endor 
was a dealer with spirits of evil. With us who imbibe truth through a thou- 
sand channels made turbid through prejudice and error, she is a distorted being, 
allied to the hags of a wild and fatal delusion. We confound her with the 
witches of Macbeth, the victims of Salom, and the Moll Pitchers of mo- 
dern days. 

Such is not the Woman of Endor—we have adopted the superstition of monk 
and priest through the long era of darkness and bigotry, and every age hath 
lent a shadow to the picture. 

“ Hearken to.the voice of thine handmaid, and let me set a morsel of bread 
before thee.’ Beautiful picture of primitive and genial hospltality! The 
Woman of Endor riseth before me in the very attitude of her kind, earnest 
entreaty. The braids of her dark hair mingle with the folds of her turban; her 
oriental robes spread from beneath the rich girdle, and the bust swells with her 
impassioned appeal. I behold the proud contour of features, the deep, spi- 
ritual eye, the chiseled nostril, and the lip shaming the ruby. The cold haughty 
grace becoming the daughter of the Magi, hath now yielded to the tenderness 
of her woman's heart. 

Woman of Endor! thou hast gathered the sacred lotus for the worship «/ 
Isis ; thou hast smothered the dark-winged Ibis in the temple of the gods ; thou 
art familiar with the mysteries of the pyramids ; thou hast quaffed the waters 
of the Nile, even where they well up in the cavernous vaults of the ancient 
Cheops; thou hast watched the stars, and learneu their names and courses, art 
familiar with the sweet influences of the Pleiads, and the bands of Orion. Thy 
teacher was a reverent worshipper of nature, and thou a meek and earnest 
pupil. Thou holdest a more intimate communion with nature than we of a later 
and more worldly age. Thou workedst with her in her laboratory, creating the 
gem and the pearl, and all things whatsoever into which the breath of life 
entereth not. 

There was nothing of falsehood, nothing of diabolic power in this. Men were 
nearer the primitive man, nearer the ireshness of creation, and they who patiently 
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and religiously dwelt in the temple of Nature learned her secrets, and acquired 
yower hidden from the vulgar, even as the learned now, in their dim libraries, 
and amid their musty tomes. 

Thus it was with the Woman of Endor, She was learned in all the wisdom 
of the East. She had studied the religion of Egypt, had listened to the sages of 
Brahma, and had studied philosophy in the schools to which the accomplished 
Greeks afterwards resorted to learn truth and lofty aspiration ; yet even here 
did the daughter of the Magi feel the goal of truth unattained. 

She had heard of a new faith—that of Israel—a singular people, who at one 
time had sejourned in Egypt, and yet who went forth, leaving their gods and 
their vast worship behind, to adopt a new and strange belief. Hither had she 
come With a meek spirit of inquiry, to learn something more of those great truths 
for which the human soul yearneth for ever, 
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ence was it that her wisdom and her beauty became a shield to her when 
the mandates of Saul banished all familiar with mysterious knowledge from the 
country. She was no trifler with the fears and credulities of men. She was an 
earnest disciple of Truth, and guilelessly using wisdom which patient genius 
had unfolded to her mind. 

All night had she watehed the stars, and firmly did she believe that human 
events were shadowed forth in their hushed movements, 

She compounded rare fluids, and produced creations wondrous in their 
beauty. 

‘There were angles described in the vast mechanism of nature, in the passage 
of the heavenly bodies, in the congealing of fluids, and the formation of gems 
which were of stupendous power when used in conjunction with certain words 
of mystic meaning, derived frem the vocabulary of spirits; spirits who once 
familiarly visited our earth, and left these symbols of their power behind them. 
These the learned, who did so in the spirit of truth and goodness, were able to 
use, and great and marvelous were the results. 

Such was the knowledge, and such the faith of the Woman of Endor, the wise 
and beautiful daughter of the Magi. She was yet young and lovely; not the 


girl nor the child, but the full, intellectual, and glorious woman. 

She had used a spell of great power in hehalf of Saul, who was in disguise, 
and unknown to her; and thus had compelled the visible presence of one of the 
most devout servants of the Most High God. Even she was appalled, not at 
the sight of the “old man covered with a mantle,” but she saw “ gods descend- 
ing to the earth.” 

The fate of Saul would have been the same had not the prophet from the 
dead pronounced that fearful doom, “To-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be as 
Iam,” but he might to the last have realized that vague comfort to be found in 
the uncertainty of destiny, and in the faint incitements of hope, Fancy might 
have painted plains beyond the mountains of Gilboa, where the dread issues of 
battle were to be tried, and he would have been spared that period of agony, 
When the strong maa was bowed to the earth at the certainty of his doom. 

Saul and the Woman of Endor, ages on ages since, fulfilled their earthly 
mission. leaving behind this simple record of the power and fidelity of human 
emotions in all times and places; we cannot regret even the trials of Saul, in 

‘enlarged humanity, for had he been other than he was the world 
lt have been unblessed with this episode of woman's grace aud woman’s 


inthe person of the Woman of Endor. 
I 











THE DYING CHITD 


THE DYING CHILD* 
BY JOHN K. LASKEY. 


* There thou. didst lie, a sinless child at rest, 
Hushed as the march of starry-studded night; 
Mute as the dew closed in the rose’s breust ; 
Silent as darkness, steuling o’er the light ; 
Cold as a statue, in pale mai ble dressed ; 
Still as a rainbow, falling from the sight; 
Calm asa halcyon, that, upon the deep, 
Folds slowly its white wings and, fearless, falls to sleep.’ 
Tuomas Mier. 


A fair and. lovely child that had just learned 
To look on flowers and sky with a wild joy, 
Such as the heart of childhood only knows ; 
To love the bright beams of the morning sun, 
As they came glancing through the shady trees, 
And stole into her room, like fairy fingers 
Making fantastic shapes upon the wall, 
Was passing from the earth. Ihave had dreams 
Of beautiful and sylph-like forms of earth, 
Whose eyes were brilliant as the stars ef night ; 
Whose lips were like the red and honeyed rose ; 
Whose mouth seemed made to speak angelic words ; 
But never dreamed ef one so much divine, 
So meek, so beaut?ful, as that young child. 
Her eyes were blue, the azure blue of heaven ; 
And with their melting glance they shed a light 
That stole into yeur soul, and stirrea up thoughts 
Of some familiar look you ence had known; 
Her face was hke the face of a bright lake, 
Reflecting forms and hues from heaven above ; 
Herstep the light and free step of the fawn ; 
Her words were music, and her soul was joy. 
Have not such beautiful beings crossed your path, 
And sat beside your table? You have felt, 
As day and night alternate came and went, 
A love within your bosom springing forth 
To clasp and idolize these gifts of Heaven. 
They did not tarry with you! Soon they passed, 
As fades the rainbow from the enraptured eye ; 
As vanish from the sight the clouds of even ; 
As soars some golden-plumaged bird away ; 
As disappears some golden dream we've had, 
Which waking sense dispersed. 

And thus she died, 
The beautiful and lovely child of earth, 
But many a weary and grief-hidden hour 
Her mother passed beside her dewny couch, 
Watching the life-pulse of her dying babe, 
As fast it ebbed away. Death gently came, 
As comes some spirit of the heavenly world, 
To whisper bliss immortal to the soul 
Of one who has long trod the way to heaven; 
And while she lay all calmly, as in dreams, 
He drew aside the shadowy veil which shut 





* This beautiful poem was originally written fur the editor of the “ Miscellany,” by an old 


friend, 
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Her gaze from immortality and God. 
Long «n her mother she had fixed her eyes, 
Then smiled and shut them, as if now she felt 
That she had come to watch the weary hours ; 
And when death closed her dreams of mortal things, 
On her pale features lingered yet a smile, 
That told how beautiful and full of bliss 
Could things of earth be as they passed to heaven ! 
As that pale form lay hushed in earth’s last sleep, 

I looked upon it and called it a rose: 
I thought ’twould bloom beside the gol Jen stream 
That flows out from the radiant throne of God. 
Was it notso¢ And with their sinless hands 
There angels rear the floweret! And with dews 
Far brighter than earth's richest jewels are, 
All sparkling in the beams of heaven's bright sun, 
They water its young leaves, and teach its bloom 
To rise in grateful incense to their God ! 
It may be thus ; and ’twas a chosen flower, 
And thus God kindly sent his angel, Death, 
To pluck it from its tender parent stem, 
Where many a storm might beat to waste its form; 
And far to heavenly climes he bore that flower, 
To bloom amid the spirit-paradise. 

I turned away and felt twas autumn’s hour : 
The crimson sky and yellow leaf we know 
Are always o’er us and around us strewn, 
For Time for ever is God's harvest-day. 
It was a picture of our transient life— 
For here a form springs up, another there ; 
And then to show us how earth’s beauteous things 
Will fade away and die, Death silent comes 
And reaps them in their bloom; and we are left 
To fix the heart on fadeless things above. 
Let it be so! O! we shall meet agam 
In the elvsian, the eternal fields, 
Where parting is unknown ; and till that hour 
We'll treasure up the memory of the dead. 





HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON THE SOCIETY OF YOUNG MEN. 





No period of life is more decisive of a female’s character than that at which she 
enters the society of the opposite sex, asa woman. Her manners and couyersa- 
tion at that time usually do much to determine her condition for life. The ideal 
which she carries with her into the world, becomes the presiding star of her 
destiny. On her general estimate of man, and the views she entertains of his 
sex, everything now depends. If she can penetrate character, and has resolution 
to form high purposes, blessed is her lot. 

First, then, I cannot join with those who advise a young lady to banish entirely 
from her mind every thought of love, until she receives overtures for particular 
attention. Providence designed her for the exercise of her affections; why then 
teck wholly to suppress them, or to expend no thought whatever upon them ? 
“ Nature,” says a recent writer, “ will assert her rights over the beings she has 
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made: she avenges all attempts to force or shackle her operations. We ought 
long ago to have been conviceed that the only power allowed to us is the power 
af direction.” Yet ‘to girls have been denied the very thoughts of love— 
even in its noblest and purest form.”—They “know nothing at all of it, or 
nothiug but what they have clandestinely borrowed from corrupt sources,” Jp 
not this evidently doing violence to one of the strongest, and I will add, the 
holiest, impulses of our nature? If it be true, as some affirm, that the Marriage 
service is the first part of the Liturgy perused by a young lady, i do not regard 
it as a matter for surprise, derision, or censure. She, who forces her mind wholly 
off this subject, will be ill qualified, when the occasion demands it, to listen bo 
proposals of marriage. Ignorance and blindness can do little to give her that 
sound judgment, and true discrimination which alone should dictate her reply. 
No, let this rather be done, Let her teachers and parents speak frankly on this 
tapic, treat it as a serious concern, and aid her to form in her mind a model of 
moral and intellectual excellence, such as would render one a desirable com. 
pavion, and yet let this model be not a creature of romance, but of real life, Is 
# not better thus to guide the affections and regulate the views on this subject, 
than to stifle all feeling, and blindfold the mind to love? In what province 
should reason be exercised, if not in that, which affects our ¢ ondition through 
life, for weal, or for woe ? 

Bnt, while encouraged to give suitable thought to this subject, let not a young 
laky become totally absorbed in it. Let her not look only on a gentleman to 
canvass his merits as a lover, anda husband, The sexes should associate for 
other and nobler objects; for social enjoyment, for intellectual improvement, 
and for mutual aid, as moral and religious beings. She who overlooks these 
precious advantages of general society sacrifices an invaluable means of educa 
tion, no less than one of rational gratification. 

Still less should one allow herself to imagine every gentleman in love with 
her. This sometimes occurs in consequence of an ignorance of the world ; some- 
times from the illusion of very strong affections ; and again, from the unworthy 
practice of certain young men, who delight in eliciting and trifling with the 
feelings of the opposite sex. Let the cause be what it may, nothing more ex 
poses a lady to ridicule. Such extreme and manifest sensitiveness provokes the 
trifler to fresh follies. The sensible are disgusted by it; and she who thus i» 
dulges her imagination is sowing the wind, aud will reap the whirlwind. Sor- 
row, regret, and disappointment await her. 

In regard to“ behavior to gentlemen,” I do not think set rules and forms are 
needful. Where the heart is duly controlled, and the understanding cultivated, 
and fancy a servant wot mistress of the soul, the deportment will be spontane- 
ously right and commendable. Then all may safely be trusted to nature. The 
manners will be the expression of gentleness mingled with firmness. 


Two errors, however, are so prevalent in some circles, as to demand a passing 
notice. One is, that ef the forward and presuming. No lady can make ad- 
vances of a character bold and obvious to a gentleman, and still retain a good 
name in society. Modesty is the only current coin of her sex; nothing cad 
atone for its absence. A self-possessed, yet retiring manner, is at once the 


index and the charm of female werth. It may be needless to speak of the cot 
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firmed coquette. She, like the coxcomb, may expect no mercy from othitra 
There are few to whom the caution of the poet is necessary— 


“She can both false and friendly be. 
* 7 t ca * 


She gives a side glance and looks down— 
Beware! Beware! 
Trust her not: 

She is fooling thee.” 


Examples of this character, I believe, are comparatively rare, despite his 
opinion, who said that “ at sixteen woman is a coquette, par instinct.” Still, it 
is true that “the whole system of education tends more to instruct women to 
uilure than to repel ;” although “as ratiopaily might the military disciplinarian 
limit his tuition to the mode of assault, leaving his soldiery in entire ignorance 
of the tactics of defence.” 

Opposed to this fault stands that of undue reserve. Some young ladies are 
so trained as apparently to enshrine themselves from all approach in the society 
af gentlemen. They are models of decorum, miracles of prudence, and drawn 
up as if always anticipating a foe. They inwardly sneer at all sentiment, and 
deride those who exhibit it, and pride themselves, above all things, in keeping 
every one completely at a distance. 

[ do not deny that a femaie has a right, and ought, to repel all improper 
liberties, and to show those who are unduly familiar that she can assume, at fit 
times, a little dignity. But need one in doing this build round herself a wall of 
ice? Shall she, through fear of seeming fond and forward, put on an eternal 
frown? In aveiding French freedom we often substitute an Anglo-American 
prudery. The sligntest compliment is interpreted as flattery, so that the re- 
marker must do violence to his honest convictions lest he offend an over-suspi- 
cious maidenly pride. : 

The true medium between boldness and a chilling reserve may not be easily 
attained, yet it is worth years of effurt even to approximate this happy manner 
There are women who can invite to easy and pleasant conversation, and yet 
repel the most trivial impropriety in a gentleman. I could wish that our female 
writers, in their minute directions to the young of their sex, had recommeuded 
this desirable medium instead of teaching them to regard themselves as always 
acting on the defensive. Can a lady never accept a present from a gentleman 
without so doing it as to encourage his particular attentions ? Does she, by con- 
senting to walk or ride with one, bind herself to him for life, or invite his ad- 
dresses as a suitor ¢ 

But let a young woman resolve that, while she receives the ordinary marks of 
courtesy with readiness, she will not allow herself to infer that they signify 
evcrything. If the remark of Lord Bacon be correct in general, that “ women, 
when young, are the idols of men,” the reverse of it is not seldom true, A com- 
panion for the evening is invested with imaginary dispositions, and she, whe 
ought to have exercised her judgment and waited for decisive tokens of favor,ie 
captivated without the least intention on the part of her fancied lover. 

It is certainly desirable that a young lady be acquainted, and that somewhat 
particularly, with a variety of gentlemen. Thus only can she be qualified to 
discriminate between the undeserving, the indifferent, and the excellent. How 
else can you know the indications of those who undervalue your sex in general— 
the worthless, gay, and unprincipled—and guard against their influence? There 
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are those who delight in making sport of an inexperienced female. To unde. 
stand the traits of such you must some time have met with them. But be sure 
you never place yourself in the power of an individual of this character, or of one 
whose principles and designs you suspect. If you doubt the purity of any one 
who seeks your society frequently, consult a friend older or wiser than yourself, 
and abide by the judgment of disinterested observers, 

There are instances in which a young woman is brought into the society of 
the other sex by her brothers. This sometimes exposes one to mistake the 
civilities of friendship for manifestations of love. Thus situated, you ought to 
take special heed against those romantic ideas and premature speculations that 











spring from passion and fancy. Here, as at a'l times, the advice of a judicious 

brother, before whom those of his own sex are accustomed completely to dis 
close their true character, should be sought and prized. Do not permit your- 
self to indulge a predileetion for one against whom, as a companion for life, so : 
near a relative and friend has warned you. 
4 ] 
I 
t 
THE PALACE OF BEAUTY.—A FAIRY TALE.* I 
BY MRS. CHILD. - 
“ When the graces of form to the features impart, : 

The sweetness that lives with an innocent heart.” 

n 
In ancient times two little princesses lived in Scotland, one of 
whom was extremely beautiful, and the other dwarfish, dark-colored h 





and deformed. One was named Rose, and the other Marion. The 
sisters did not live happily together. Marion hated Rose because she 
was handsome, and everybody praised her. She scowled, and her 
face absolutely grew black, when anybody asked her how her pretty 
little sister Rose did; and once she was so wicked as to cut off all 
her glossy, golden hair, and throw it on the fire. Poor Rose cried 
bitterly about it ; but she did not scold or strike her sister, for she 
was an amiable, gentle little being as ever lived. No wonder all the 
family and all the neighbors disliked Marion—and no wonder her 
face grew uglier and uglier every day. The Scotch used to be a 
very superstitious people; and they believed the infant Rose had 
been blessed by the fairies, to whom she owed her extraordinary 
beauty and exceeding goodness. 

Not far from the castle where the princesses resided was a deep 

otto, said to lead to the Palace of Beauty, where the Queen of the 
Fairies held her court. Some said Rose had fallen asleep there one 
day, when she had grown tired of chasing a butterfly, and that the 
queen had dipped her in an immortal fountain, from which she had 





* This tale is most St yp told, and the moral is of the highest and best 
character. Such a sketch cannot fail to make a salutary impression upon the 
heart of every reader. 
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risen with the beauty of an angel.* Marion often asked questions 
sbout this story; but Rose always replied that she had been for- 
bidden to speak of it. When she saw any uncommonly brilliant bird 
or butterfly, she would sometimes exclaim, “Oh, how much that 
looks like Fairy Land!” But when asked what she knew about 
Fairy Land, she blushed and would not answer. 

Marion tkought a great deal about this. “Why cannot I go to the 

Palace of Beauty ?” thought she; and why may not I bathe in the 
Immortal Fountain ? 
One summer’s noon, when all was still save the twittering of the 
birds, and the lazy hum of the insects, Marion entered the deep 
grotto. She sat down on a bank of moss; the air around her was 
as fragrant as if it came from a bed of violets; and, with the sound 
of far-off music dying on her ear, she fell into a gentle slumber. 
When she awoke it was evening, and she found herself in a small 
hall, where opal pillars supported a rainbow roof, the bright reflec- 
tion of which rested on erystal walls, and a golden floor inlaid with 
pearls. All around, between the opal pillars, stood the tiniest vases 
of pure alabaster, in which grew a multitude of brilliant and fragrant 
flowers; some of them, twining around the pillars, were lost in the 
floating rainbow above. The whole of this scene of beauty was 
lighted by millions of fire-flies, glittering about like wandering stars. 
While Marion was wondering at all th’s, a little figure of rare loveli- 
ness stood before her. Her robe was of green and gold; her flowing 
vossamer mantle was caught up on one shoulder with a pearl, and in 
her hair was a solitary star, composed of five diamonds, each no 
bigger than a pin’s point, and thus she sung: 


The Fairy Queen 
Hath rarely seen 

Creature of earthly mould 
Within her door, 
On pearly floor, 

Inlaid with shining gold. 
Mortal, all thou seest is fair, 
Quick thy purposes declare! 


As she concluded, the song was taken up and thrice repeated by 
a multitude of soft voices in the distance. It seemed as if birds and 
insects joined in the chorus—the clear voice of the thrush was dis- 
tinctly heard; the cricket kept time with his tiny cymbal; and ever 
and anon, between the pauses, the sound of a distant cascade was 
heard, whose waters fell in music. 
All these delightful sounds died away, and the Queen of the 
Fairies stood patiently awaiting Marion’s answer. Courtesying low, 
and with a trembling voice, the little maiden said: 
_“Will it please your majesty to make me as handsome as my 
aster Rose ?” 

The Queen smiled. “I will grant your request,” said she, “if 








Se meee 


* There was a superstition that whoever slept on fairy ground was carried 
Sway by the fairies. 
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you will promise to fulfil all the conditions I propose.” 

Marion eagerly promised that she would. 

“The Immortal Fountain,” replied the Queen, “is on the top of a 
high, steep hill; at four different places fairies are stationed around 
it, who guard it with their wands. None can pass them except those 
who obey my orders, Go home now: for one week speak no un- 
gentle word to your sister ; at the end of that time come again to 
the grotto.” 

Marion went home light of heart. Rose was in the garden, 
watering the flowers; and the first thing Marion observed was that 
her sister’s sunny hair had suddenly grown as long and beautiful as 
it had ever been. The sight made her angry; and she was just 
about to snatch the water-pot from her hand with an angry expres- 
sion, when she remembered the fairy, and passed into the castle in 
silence. 

The end of the week arrived, and Marion had faithfully kept her 
promise. Again she went to the grotto. The Queen was feasting 
when she entered the hall. The bees brought honey-comb and de- 
posited it on the small rose-colored shells which adorned the erystal 
table; gaudy butterflies floated about the head of the Queen, and 
fanned her with their wings; the cucullo and the lantern-fly stood at 
her side, to afford her light; a large diamond beetle formed her 
splendid footstool, and when she had supped. a dew-drop on the petal 
of a violet was brought for her royal fingers. 

When Marion entered, the diamond sparkles on the wings of the 
fairies faded, as they always did in the presence of anything not per- 
fectly good; and in a few moments all the Queen’s attendants 
vanished, singing as they went: 
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The Fairy Queen 
Hath rarely seen 
Creatures of earthly mould 
Within her door, 
On pearly floor, 
Inlaid with shining gold. 


“Mortal! hast thou fulfilled thy promise?” asked the Queen. 

“TI have,” replied the maiden. 

“Then follow me.” 

Marion did as she was directed, and away they went over beds of 
violets and mignionette. The birds warbled above their heads, but- 
terflies cooled the air, and the gurgling of many fountains came with 
a refreshing sound. Presently they came to the hill on the top ol 
which was the Immortal Fountain. Its foot was surrounded by 4 
band of fairies, clothed in green gossamer, with their ivory wands 
crossed, to bar the ascent. The Queen waved her wand over them, 
and immediately they stretehed their thin wings and flew away. The 
hill was steep, and far, far up they went; and the air became more 
and more fragrant, and more and more distinctly they heard the 
sound of waters falling in music. At length they were stopped by 4 
band of fairies clothed in blue, with their silver wands crossed. 

“Here,” said the Queen, “our journey must end. You can go 
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further until you shall have fulfilled the orders I shall give you. 
Go home now; for one month, do by — sister in all respects as 
you Ww ould wish her to do by you, were you Rose and she Marion.” 

Marion promised, and departed. She found the task harder than 
the first had been. She could not help speaking ; but when Rose 
asked her for any of her playthings she found it difficult to give them 
gently and affectionately, instead of pushing them along. When Rose 
talked to her, she wanted to go away in silence; and when a pocke t- 
mirror was found in her sister’s room broken into a thousand pieces, 
she felt sorely tempted to conceal that she did the mischief. But she 
was so anxious to be made beautiful that she did as she would be 
done by. 

All the household remarked how Marion had changed. “I love her 
dearly,” said Rose, “she is so good and amiable.” 

“So do I,” said a dozen voices. 

Marion blushed deeply, and her eyes sparkled with pleasure. “ Tow 
ple asant it is to be loved,” thought she. 

At the end of the month she vent to the grotto. The fairies in 
blue lowered their silver wands and flew away. ‘They travelled on— 
the path grew steeper and steeper; but the fragrance of the atmosphere 
was redoubled, and more distinctly came the sound of the waters falling 
inmusic, Their course was staid by a troop of fairies in rainbow 
robes, and silver wands tipped with gold. In face and form, they were 
far more beautiful than anything Marion had yet seen. 

“Here we must pause,” ‘said the Queen; “ this bound: iry you cannot 
yet pass,” 

“Why not?” asked the impatient Marion. 

“Because those must be very pure who pass the rainbow fairies,” 
replied the Queen. 

“Am I not very pure ?” said the maiden ; “all the folks in the 
castle tell me how good [ have grown,’ 

“Mortal eyes see only the outside,” answered the Queen; “ but 
those who pass the rs ainbow fairies must be pure in thought, as well as 
in action. Return home—for three wonths never indulge an envious 
or wicked thought. You shall then have a sight of the Immortal 
Fountain.” Marion was sad at heart: for she knew how m: ny envious 
thoughts and wrong wishes she had sutiered to gain power over her. 

. At the end of three months, she again visited the Palace of Be: auty. 
The Queen did not smile when she saw her: but in silence led the w ay 
to the Immortal Fountain. The green fairies and the blue fairies flew 
away as they approached; but the rainbow fairies bowed low to the 
Queen, and ‘kept their gold- -tipped wands firmly crossed. Marion saw 
that the silver specks on their wings gre »w dim, and she bnrst into 
tears. “JI knew,” said the Queen, “that you could not pass this 
boundary; Envy has been in your heart, and you have not driven it 
away, Y our sister has been ill, and in your he: art you wished that she 
might die, or rise from the bed of sickness depriv ed of her be: auty. Be 

hot discouraged ; you have been several years indulging in wrong 
feelings, and. you must not wonder that it takes many months to drive 
an away.” 
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Marion was very sad as she wended her way homeward. Wher 
Rose asked her what was the matter, she told her she wanted to be 
very good, but she could not. “When I want to be good, I read my 
bible and pray,” said Rose; “and I find God helps me to be good.» 
Then Marion prayed that God would help her to be pure in thought; 
and when wicked feelings rose in heart, she read her Bible. and they 
went away. 

When she again visited the Palace of Beauty, the Queen smiled 
end touched her playfully with the wand, and then led her away to 
the Immortal Fountain. The silver specks on the wings of the rain- 
bow fairies shone bright as she approached them, and they lowered 
their wands and sung as they flew away: 

Mortal, pass on, 
Till the goal is won— 
For such I ween 


Is the will of the queen— 
Pass on! Pass on! 


And now every footstep was on flowers, that yielded beneath their 
feet, as if their pathway had been upon a cloud. The delicious fra 
grance could almost be felt, vet it did not oppress the senses with its 
heaviness; and loud, clear and liquid came the sound of the water 
as they fell in music. And now the cascade is seen leaping and 
sparkling over crystal rocks—a rainbow arch rests above it, like a 
perpetual halo; the spray falls in pearls, and forms fantastic foliage 
about the margin of the fountain. It has touched the webs woven 
among the grass, and they have become pearl-embroidered cloaks 
for the Fairy Queen. Deep and silent, below the foam, is the In- 
mortal Fountain. Its amber-colored waves flow over a golden bed: 
and, as the fairies bathe in it, the diamonds on their hair glance like 
sun-beams on the waters. 

“Oh let me bathe in the fountain!” cried Marion, clasping her 
hands with delight. “Not yet,” said the Queen. “ Behold the 
purple fairies with golden wands that guard its brink!” Manon 
looked, and saw beings lovelier than any her eye had ever rested 0 
“You cannot pass them yet,” said the Queen. “ Go home—for om 
year drive away all evil feelings, not for the sake of bathing in this 
fountain, but because goodness is lovely and desirable for its ow! 
sake. Purify the inward motive, and your work is done.” 

This was the hardest task of all. For she had been willing to le 
good, not because it was right to be good, but because she wished 
be beautiful. Three times she sought the grotto, and three times 
she left it in tears; for the golden specks grew dim at her approach, 
and the golden wands were still crossed to shut her from the Im 
mortal Fountain. The fourth time she prevailed. The purple fairies 
lowered their wands, singing: 


Thou hast scaled the mountain, 
Go bathe in the fountain, 

Rise fair to the sight 

As an angel of light ; 
Go bathe in the fountain ! 
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Marion was about to plunge in, but the Queen touched her, say- 
ing, “ Look in the mirror of the waters. Art thou not already as 
beautiful as heart can wish?” 

Marion looked at herself, and saw that her eye sparkled with new 
lustre, that a bright color shone through her cheeks, and dimples 
played sweetly about her mouth. “I have not touched the Im- 
mortal Fountain,” said she, turning in surprise to the Queen. 
“True,” replied the Queen, “but its waters have been within your 
soul. Know that a pure heart and clear conscience are the only 
immortal fountains of beauty.” 

When Marion returned Rose clasped her to her bosom, and kissed 
her fervently. “I know all,” said she, “though I have not asked 
you a question. I have been in Fairy Land, disguised as a bird, and 
[ have watched all your steps. When you first went to the grotto, 
I begged the Queen to grant your wish.” . 

Ever after that the sisters lived lovingly together. It was the re- 
mark of every one, “How handsome Marion has grown. The ugly 
scowl has departed from her face; and the light of her eye is so mild 
and pleasant, and her mouth looks so smiling and good-natured, that 
to my taste, I declare she is as handsome as Rose.” 


| Original. | 
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BY SADEs, 





The word of God is a treasure of immense value to our world. It is 
the only exposition of Religion which is not a superstitution, and the 
only truth that absorbs the whole energies of the soul, without fanati- 
asm. The character and mission of Jesus, the great central thought 
of the Bible and the commands and instructions to men—the great 
principle of utility, are far above human conception, and unite the 
two great’ principles demanded by the reason that the word shall be 
true, capable of fixing thought, and that it shall be good, working right- 
eousness. By the scriptures we know the truth, and the truth that 
makes us free. The ideal and the practical—the true and the good, 
are here perfectly realized. 

In taking this view of the truth and practieal power of the holy 
scriptures it is evident that no question can be of greater literary in- 
terest than that which relates to their right interpretation. It is this 
question which lies at the foundation of biblical research, and yet is far 
from having received that strict scientific adjustment its importance 
demands. It is because doubtless that the points of disscussion aris- 
ing from different schools of interpretation have become dogmas of 
some sect which, with opposing dogmas of other sects, have set the 
theological world by the ears, that a purely literary discression of this 
question has been impossible. It is now an appropriate time to discuss 
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the question free from doctrinal applications—to apply to it, abstracted 
from all peculiarities of creed and theories, the strict rules of literary 
criticism—good taste, reason and common sense. . 

It would be impossible to trace the different theories of interpreta- 
tion through all their minutia, variations and exceptions, or even in 
their general rules. It will be attempted to show only the leading 
principle which characterizes two or three of the more prominent modes 
of interpretation. 

Many of the Jews were well aware that much in their system was 
typical. They imagined that all the secrets of futurity were contained 
im their scriptures. This secret sense became, with them, the higher 
sense to which the weighty matters of the law and the most positive 
and plain commandments were sacrificed. This higher sense, it was 
thought, lay concealed under the grammatical meaning of the words, 
and some sought to discover it by various ways as imagination or 
chance might dictate, but not by the grammatical sense ; others sought 
by meditating on the simple sense of the words to come toa higher, 
more general and spiritual sense. And as it is much easier to indulge 
the fancy than to investigate and explain the difficulties of real science, 
this allegorical method of interpretation sought an early access into 
the Christian church. The different sects of gnostic christians were 
distinguished by their adherance to it. Some allowed more and some 
Jess authority to the literal word. Some allowed a literal truth to por- 
tions of the scripture, others denyed it. Some allowed that Christ did 
truly come in the flesh, but others declared it was only an appearance, 
not a reality; but all the gnostics agreed in contending for the allego- 
rical interpretation of scripture. The simplicity of christian truth, and 
the power of Apostolic influence certainly exhorted against various 
sects of the gnostics (Comp.1 Jno. 1: 1, 3. IV. 1, 3.) prevented the 
adoption in the church during the first century of the allegorical 
method of interpretation. It however gained influence, and in the third 
century was powerfully advocated by Origin. This Father in his 
fourth book De Principiis, treats on scriptural interpretation, using 
the following arguments : . 

“The holy scriptures, inspired by God, form an harmonious whole, 
perfect in itself without any defects and contradictions, and containing 
nothing that is insignificant and superfluous. The grammatical inter- 
pretation leads to obstacles and objections which, according to the qual- 
just stated of the holy scriptures are inadmissable and impossible. 

ow since the merely grammatical interpretation can neither remove 
nor overcome these objections, we must seek for an expedient beyond 
the boundaries of grammatical interpretation. The allegorical offers 
this expedient and consequently is above the grammatical.” Origin 
observes that man consists of body, soul and spirit ; and he distin- 
guishes a tripple sense of the holy scriptures analogous to this div- 
son: “The sentiments, therefore, of the holy scriptures are to beim- 
pressed upon our minds in a three-fold manner, in order that whoever 
belongs to the simpler sort of persons may receive edification from the 
flesh of the scriptures, (thus we call their obvious meaning) but he who 
is Somewhat more advanced from its soul; but whosoever is perfect 
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similar to those to whom the Apostle alludes, where he says, “ we 
speak wisdom,’ * * * from the spiritual law which contains a shadow 
of good things to come; for as man consists of spirit, body, and soul, 
so was also the holy writ which God has planned to be granted for the 
salvation of mankind.” Strictly speaking literature has nothing to do 
with such dogmas of interpretation, any farther than to record the fact. 
For to speak thus of the scriptures in general is purely arbitrary. It 
is simply a supposition to meet a difficulty, and then an argument to 
make the supposition plausible. Such suppositions and arguments be- 
long perhaps to theology, but not to literary criticism. We can apply 
literary criticism only where the laws of thought are observed in the 
development of asystem. When the system of interpretation resorts 
to supposition, to arbitrary principles to turn aside, not to develop, the 
regular laws of thought, and to avoid the difficulties of these laws, it 
takes itself out of the hands of pure literature. It passes over to dog- 
ma. The regular laws of thought are violated and the result will be 
as many phantazas, where liberty is allowed as there are minds. 
Nothing but the destruction of the liberty or capacity to think can pre- 
serve in any kind of order where once the laws of thought are vio- 
lated by a resort to the allegorical method of interpretation. 

| say this resort to allegory is a dogma—first, because the regula: 
laws of thought are not followed but interrupted. Secondly, because 
the allegorists differ among themselves concerning what is to be con- 
strued as allegory, and what is not—some declaring with Strauss that 
the whole “Bible is a myth,” others that only the Old Testament is so; 
others again that only portions of the Old and New Testaments are so, 
Now if the laws of thought were observed this diversity and dissimi- 
larity could not exist. Strict literary considerations therefore must lead 
us to reject the whole class of allegorists from the Gnostics and Origin 
down to our modern spiritualists and German rationalists. I shall not 
decide whether facts may or may not justify dogma in theology, but in 
literature it is simple absurdity. True criticism must dash it at once to 
the ground. 

It is quite possible this view of the demands of simple literature, will 
much amaze the “wisx,” so called by Origin and themselves, who claim 
to have peculiar insight and knowledge, and to unfold the only ration- 
al doctrine of scripture. They never seem to have dreamed that they 
were building without a foundation and that the most arrant literalism 
in the world founded on a translation, had both mote power and more 
spiritthan they have, and is more acceptable to the purely literary critic. 
lam supposed of course to care nothing for the doctrines of either, 
and simply to speak of the process by which they develop their ditier- 
ent views. As a farther deduction from these processes, we may ob- 
serve that while the spiritual or allegorical interpretation leads farther 
and farther from unity, just in proportion as the imagination is cultiva- 
ted and liberty allowed the literal interpretation leads more and more 
‘o unity. Its first characteristic will be diversity, because the minds of 
men lay hold on different truths. They first see men as trees walking, 
but as they improve and comprehend the whole field of truth they will 
be tending to unity—to one common comprehensive, lofty stand point, 
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~-the very mountain of God, where the surrounding country and cities, 
islands, seas, and rivers, will be seen in that beautiful order and harmo. 
ny in which the God of truth and goodness hath spread out his word 
before us. But not only does the adoption of allegory lead to diversi. 
ty unless all shall follow one bold and preceding mind, but it tends to 
fix character in this diversity. Man is in nothing more tenacious than 
of his own creations. The spiritual things which Le imagines he dis. 
covers in the unfolding of the scriptures as allegories become to him 
more than the scriptures themselves. And instead of going to the 
Bible he makes a Bible, he brings that to him and calls himself in ae. 
cordance with the strict laws of thought, rich when poor, and spiri. 
ual when he is only blind. There is then not only diversity, but a di- 
versity which in its stolid dreamy character never can come to unity— 
to life and power. The more it exists the worse it is. 

In nothing is man’s likeness to man more remarkable than in the 
uniformity of the laws of thought. Forms are dissimilar, expressions 
vary, capacities differ, but the laws of thought are uniform and univer- 

-Sal. Andif the laws of thought demanded the allegorical method of 
interpretation, the demand would be universally admitted. It would 
, be impossible to deny it. Take an example where the laws of thought 
demand the allegorical to be admitted, and there is no such thing as 
dogma asserted in relation to it. The example we give is taken from 

Jud. 9: 8—20. 

“The trees went forth on a time to anoint aking over them, and they 
said unto the olive tree, reign thou over us, But the olive tree said 
unto them, should I leave my fatness wherewith by me they honor 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the trees? And the trees 
said unto the fig tree, come thou, and reign over us. But. the fig tree 
said unte them, should I leave my sweetness and my good fruit and go 
to be promoted over the trees?, Then said the trees unto the vine, 
come thou and reign overus. And the vine said unto them, should | 
leave my wine which cheereth God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? Then said all the trees unto the bramble, come thou 
and reign over us. And the bramble said unto the tices, if in truth 
you annoint me king over you then come and put your trust in my 
shadows, and if not let fire come out of the bramble and deyour the 
cedars of Lebanon.” 

The particular application with great pointand power is made to Abr 
mileck the degraded son of a noble race in the following verses. The 
particular remark which we wish to make and for which we quote this 
beautiful passage is that the laws of thought demand an application ot 
the passage to either abstract truths or the facts, analogons to what 
is fabled of the trees. This the mind cannot but perceive. And hence 
all allow the allegorical character of the passage. Were the scriptures 
generally allegorical the laws of thought would universally necessitate 
the same conclusion. This is why we persist in asserting that the 
spiritual, mythical and allegorical method of interpretation is based on 
dogma, which if true is unsupported by literary criticism and condema- 
ed by a strict analysis of the laws of thought. A truly literary devel- 
opment of christianity, a scientific and harmonious exhibition of 1 
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doctrines cannot be produced on this method. Or if produced it will 
bein the dwarfed proportions of the human imagination and not in the 
immense, actual and beautiful in which the ideal of God himself is 
realized. . 

The history of the first ages would abundantly confirm and illustrate 
these principles. The spiritual dogma led so immediately to diversity, 
and so deeply into fanciful applications of scripture, that the human 
mind recoiled from the mazy labarynth. It cried out against this wild 
confusion. And philosophy and the wants of the mind both demand- 
ed a more fixed principle of interpretation. This gave rise to what has 
been appropriately styled the Dogmatical mode of interpretation. 

The dogmatical mode of interpretation endeavours to explain the 
Bible in harmony with the dogmas of the Church, following the prin- 
ciple of the analogy of faith. This method is founded upon the eccle- 
siastical system, and was not developed till in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In some instances the dogmatic mode implies that the 
Church is superior to the Scriptures. ‘Thus, in the “Ccnsilii Tei- 
dentini,” sess. iv., decret. 2, it is said, “Let no one venture to inter- 
pret the Holy Scriptures in a sense contrary to that which the Holy 
Mother Church has held and does hold, and which has the power of 
deciding what is the true sense and the right interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures.” In other instances the Church binds itself to the 
Holy Scriptures, and, in effect, really gives up the principle she 
asserts. ‘ihus, in the English Establishment, the rule just limits the 
Church. “Is is not lawful for the Church,” says Art. xx., “ to ordain 
anything that is contrary to God’s word written, neither may it ex- 
pound one place of Scripture so as to be repugnant to another.” 
Now, in proposing her articles of faith for subscription, she of course 
says that they are the sense of scripture. She, in effect, binds her- 
self and all others to those articles. 

" Now, to say that this is a dugmatical mode of interpretation—in- 
terpretation by the dogma of doctrine, as the allegorical is interpre- 
tation by the dogma of the spirit—is what is universally admitted, 
This is the very thing contended for. According, then, to the views 
above stated, it takes the question out of pure literature and carries 
it into the domain of theology. We shall leave the logicians to settle 
what is the doctrine by which we are to interpret. And when they 
shall settle that, then literature will perhaps find the general law of 
thought, and reduce the method to science. But in the present con- 
fusion of the sphere where liberty is allowed—the only piace in which 
the natural laws of thought are properly developed—literary  criti- 
(ism must pronounce the rule absurd and monstrous. It is absurd 
'o go to the Bible for doctrine, and ta the doctrine for the interpre- 
tation. How did they find the doctrme but by interpretation? And 
then test interpretation by the doctrine! This is a beautiful specimen 
of the treadmill of thought—of hard work and nothing gained, 
Nothing ? VYould we might say it But we gain the very bricks of 
Babel. The “stones of emptiness and confusion” are poured out 
Upon us. ‘This method is monstrous, hydra-headed, and hissing here 
and there, or it is death enthroned. Literary criticism would calmly 
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advise that the prudence of a venal soldiery be rather observed 
the sects, and lots cast for the seamless vesture of the Lord. And 
charity stands appalled at the rigidity and the inflexible terror of 
“uniformity,” where this doctrinal mode has power. Death has 
dominion, but he is not the Lord’s annointed. Let him be cast 
down. We say this not because we dislike doctrinal theology : it 
has its place m interpretation, but not as a leading principle, but as 
enabling us to observe the general laws of thought which the Sorip. 
tures develop. Thus, where thought has been free, there are certan 
likeneeses in the results of different minds. And where doctrines 
have become general, or have existed from the first, remembering all 
the time that freedom has been allowed, they are to be considered, 
as in that direction will undoubtedly lie the lines of thought which 
will enable us to come to a truly literary and scientific method of in. 
terpretation. Ina literary view of interpretation, all doctrines are ta 
be considered simple mental phenomena, which are to be estimated 
by their universality, power, and intellectual development, just as 
any other phenomena are estimated in endeavoring to construct a 
scientific system. Doctrines form no part of the principle of right 
mterpretation, but that principle must account for them, and be 
enabled to train them into one harmonious system, where shall be 
neither faction nor jar. The principle of right interpreiation is the 
herb in the bitter waters ; it must be such a presence at the mar- 
riage of the Church to her spouse as shall convert the water into 
wine. Which things are “allegorized”” (as St. Paul says of the 
history of Abraham and his two sons) in accordance with the laws of 
thought, or illustrative of the idea or argument—not treated as 
“allegory,” as the word is rendered, but allegorized. (See Greek 
Testament, Gal iv., 24.) Any one may allegorize for illustration and 
“ensample” (1 Cor., x. 11), but no one may call history allegory, 
and do away with its literal import on the dogma of the spirit ; that 
is, no one submitting to literary eriticism may do it. | 

But it is now time to inquire what is that mode of interpretauon 
which commends itself to pure literature. We have seen what modes 
are not agreeable to it. Can we show the mode that is scientific and 
literary, and will this mode allow liberty, and finally result in unity 
and harmony ? 

These may justly be considered deep questions, and quite too 
grave for a literary journal. But to us the place seems appropriale, 
and the only difficulty we experience is the necessity of brevity. We 
say this, assuming, what to us is self-evident, that the science of in- 
terpretation, so far as it is a science, belongs wholly to literature. 

But to the mode. Literature requires that the usual laws of lan- 
guage and the laws of thought be observed in interpreting the Holy 

riptures. This mode is best expressed as the “ historico grams 
tical” mode of interpretation. It examines the words in their literal 
sense, and as they are used in the Scriptures themselves, and the 
history of the times, manners, customs, and the peculiarity of the 
style or modes of thought which characterize the sacred writers. © 
a word, this method re-creates the times and adopts the language “ 
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the writers, examines each word and the context, and looks at parallel 
sages, and then watches the impression on the mind. Lan 

is the image of thought. The image is in the exact letter of the 

Scriptures. That is the perfect idea of the image God would have 

us form, and every “jot and tittle” is to be in its place as near as 

possible, as given by God, or the image will be imperfect, and the 

real idea in our minds will be necessarily imperfect. 

Again: Science requires, the very laws of thought require, that a 
certain sympathy should exist between the minds of the writer and 
the reader, in order to a proper understanding or appreciation of the 
jdea. If we would understand an author we must take his stand- 
point, enter into and appreciate his design and his subject If the 
subject be spiritual, we must be spiritually minded. If it be hea 
venly, argumentative, descriptive, we must be attentive, rational, free 
from passion and prejudice, and open to the light which darkness or 
evil will never comprehend. 

Again: Reason and science require that the Scriptures, or any 
writings having directions for unfolding their meaning, shonld be in- 
terpreted according to those directions. The Scriptures assure us, 
jn accordance with the principles above stated, that the secret of the 
Lord is with them that fear him. St. Peter declares “ that no pro- 
phecy of Scripture is of any private interpretation,” that is, interpre- 
tation is not by one’s self, unassisted by the Spirit. He does not 
mean here that the Scriptures are not to be individually read, and 
read by all. For he says to the Christians “ that they do well.to take 
heed unto the word of prophecy as unto a light shining in a dark 
place ””—shining on the mind where there is no other light, “ till the 
day dawn and the day star [Jesus Christ?] arise in their hearts:” 
knowing this, first of all, that no prophecy is of any private, self-will 
mterpretation; for the prophecy came not of old by the will of man, 
but holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost (2 Pet, 
1,19—21). So, for a right interpretation we are to look, with a 
deeply humbled heart, for the assistance of the Holy Spirit. This 
principle is recognised throughout. Our Saviour said to his disciples, 
“I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now; but when the Comforter is come he shall guide you into all 
truth.” So St. John declares “Ye have an unciion and know all 
(these) things.” And again: “ No man can cai! Jesus Lord but by 
the Holy Ghost.” 

This then is the statement of the scientific mode of interpretation: 
1. Interpretation according to the laws of thought developed im the 
hiteral words of the records under consideration. 2. Interpretation 
acording to the principle claimed in those records, which is the aid 
of the Holy Spirit exciting in our minds a sympathy with the truths 
revealed, and making them light to the mind and power to the con- 
seience. 

_ This mode of interpretation will account for and explain the va 
nous phenomena of mind exhibited in the history of the different 
modes and interpretations of Scripture. It accounts alike for the 
truths, the errors and follies of the different systems and of differen 
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expositors. It will be found that all the general truths in any and 
all systems are sustained by the literal grammatical sense of serip- 
ture, which is the only stronghold of any system. It will be found 
that the three great doctrines of all who interpret scripture—faith in 
Christ, regeneration and a good life, however men may differ in what 
this faith, regeneration and goodness are, arise from the literal sense 
of scripture in avcordance with the laws of thought. The force of 
these laws forbids the denial of these doctrines in some forms b 
any human mind which, aside from cavilling, contemplates the Scrip- 
tures. Here, also, in the historico grammatical mode, without seem- 

to recognize it, are based the dogmatical and the allegorical 
modes of interpretation. ‘The first principle is here. The basis of 
the doctrine which is so unphilosophically turned round to instruct 
the grammar, and the basis of the allegorical, which is so fancifully 
turned round to tell the letter what it (the letter) means! 

Wevhave seen that the doctrinal, in seeking uniformity, either de- 
stroyed life or broke out into sects (better, indeed, in all their bitter- 
ness than death); and we have seen that the allegorical, in teaching 

irit to the letter, taught phantazas for truth at which the human 
mind recoiled. And if we look into history we shall find both these 
methods conservative elements. The literal was either too gross or 
too absurd: it must not be tried. The quotation from Origin above 
is one example, and the quotation from the Council of Trent another. 
Now the question arises, Can we now adopt the ‘‘ grammatico histo- 
rical” mode? Let us look to the past. It never really did any harm. 
to adopt it as we have laid it down in humility and dependence on 
the Spirit. It never murdered, except kings. It never warred, ex- 
cept on injustice and oppression. And it did these things when it 
dimly saw. Can as much be said of the dogmatical? As for the 
allegorical, it is a departure from the real, and never did anything 
except rock itself to sleep in the chains of the dogmatical, or escape 
from the inward tug of the Spirit to find the true in the seeming con- 
tradictions of the literal. But more, history will show that every true 
advance of the Church in spirituality and sanctifying influence has 
been by applying the Scriptures in their literal and grammatical im- 

The seed which Providence hath sown along the ages of the 
world, which marks the st~ps of its civilization and progress, has been 
from the literal truth of the divine word developed and applied to 
the life. 

So far as we can go along the track of ages, we tind the Seripture 
history literally true. Its many prophecies which have been fulfilled 
eoncerning Christ, concerning Jerusalem, Pabylon, [dumea, Tyre, 
&c., have been literally fulfilled. Its promises of peace, of the Spirit, 
of love, have been literally fulfilled in thousands, both living and 
dead, as they have and do jovfully testify. And the prospect is that 
its other prophecies will be also literally fulfilled. All this simple 
literature finds it consistent to declare. Shall I say more? Can we 
reconcile any other mode with the veracity of God and the plain 
design of his revelation to instruct men, all men, in the things of his 
kingdom? Can we receive it that the God of truth would stultify 
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the human intellect to the doctrinal mode when he had given other 
scriptures more than contained these doctrines? Or can we believe 
He would give a revelation that should need a revelation to explain 
it—given weak man a word that needed to be gainsayed, denied, 
and looked upon as a stone in a dark room is looked upon in the 
hands of the imposture, to reveal the things of the surrounding 
world ? 

There is one objection to the grammatical mode of great weight 
with some minds, that we may notice. It is that there are still pas- 
sages in the Scriptures not understood, and difficulties which are not 
removed. Let the principle of the mode, or some of its manifest 
results, furnish the reply. Ist. It is clear, if the grammatical mode 
is true, that a great light will be cast on the word by farther deve- 
lopments of Providence. 2d. The spiritual advancement of the raee 
may furnish an experience which will cast light on, or enable us to 
understand, passages which are now dark. This is yet for the spirit 
and the intellect of man and the progress of the world to accomplish. 
And if that mode for which literary criticism decides be true, then the 
objection is answered. The world is to advance till it realizes the 
strict literal truth of the spiritual things of the divine word. “Heaven 
and earth shall pass away, but my words,” says Christ, “ shall not 
pass away.” 

Here, then, is the ground for the free exercise of the spirit of in- 
quiry. Here is allowed true liberty. And every man who announces 
a plain literal truth should be heeded as we would heed the thunders 
of God’s throne. Yet here is the express bond of charity (1 Cor., 
xm) The literal word fixes that. And here, also, is the true tend- 
ency to unity. Knowledge is but imperfectly distributed—capacities 
vary. Education will vary the forms of a true thought; diversities 
and discussions will perhaps long obtain, but the forms uf thought 
fixed on the eternal tablet of the Holy Scriptures will bear one age 
on after another till the whole race shall come to one lofty plain of 
truth and goodness, where each man shall call God “ My father,” and 
his fellow, “ My brother.” 


A SONG. 





Kt is not beauty I demand, 
A crystal brow, the moon’s despair, 
Nor the snow’s daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid’s yellow pride of harr. 


Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips, that seem on roses fed, 
Your breasts, where Curid tumbling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed,— 


A blooming pair of vermeil cheeks, 
Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers, 
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These are but gauds ; nay, what are lips ? 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream, 

Whose brink when your adventurers slips, 
Full oft he perisheth on then. 


And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft, 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood? 

Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft, 
Do Greece or Ilium any good ! 


Eyes can with baleful ardor burn, 
Posion can breathe, that erst perfumed; 
There’s many a white hand hoids an urn, 
With lovers’ hearts to dust consumed. 


For crystal brows, there’s naught within ; 
They are but empty cells for pride ; 
He who the Siren’s hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 


Give me, instead of beauty’s bust, 
A tender heart, a loyal mind, 
Which with temptation I would trust, 
- Yet never linked with error find ; 


One in whose gentle bosom T 

Could pour my secret heart of woes, 
Like the care-burdened honey fiy, 

That hides his murmurs in the rose ;— 


My earthly comforter! whose love 
So indefeasible might be, 


That, when my spirit wen above, 
Hers couk! not stay, for sympathy. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 





The last number of the “ Knickerbocker ” contains quite a lengthy 
notice of Ralph Waldo Emerson. We think the celebrated editor in a 
fair way to become a disciple. It is not strange that individuals who 
have never experienced the “deep things of God ” should be inspired 
with “ man-worship,” and it is uot strange that a man like Emersoa, 
who has never known personally the worship of the true God, should 
worship himself alone, The editor of the “ Knickerbocker” writes 
thus : 

A Yankee mystic! a Platonic philosopher from the region of 
« Boston notions!” The words sound incongruous: yet such is the 
fact. Yes; right there, in the heart of practical Yankee-land, 10 the 
shrewdest, keenest, most money-loving population, sits a circle 4 
“ idealistic,” as spiritual, ay, as noble in thought, as any ever gathered 
around Plato or Alexandrian Philo. A school of mystic Brahmins, 
suddenly discovered in Liverpool, would hardly be more strange. And 
what a change from those simple, devout men, who, two centunes 
ago, reared their churches and governments there!—men whose 
whole life was “‘ practical,” who abhorred all self-exaltation,” and who 
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would almost. crush the individual man in bowing prostrate before 
God. Only imagine the horror of honest John Harvard, for instanee, 
if told that in a few generations one of the Puritan descendants were 
to utter such sentiments as these, and find approval for them too: 

“J am part or particle of God. Iam God. It is the soul that degrades the 
past, turns all riches to poverty, confounds the saint with the rogue, shoves 
Jesus and Judas equally aside. 

And what is stranger still, these Yankee philosophers differ from any 
in history ; their system is a copy from no other; no sect or school is 
like them. They are called “ Transcendentalists ;” but it will be found, 
when compared with the German Transcendentalists, that they differ 
exceedingly. Far less vague and mystic in thought, and more fitted 
to reach the common mind, they are immeasurably above them, as 
it seems to us, in sincere devotion to truth and in the love of beauty. 
Their ideas are generally less healthy, less solemn, than those of the 
Carlyle school in England, while in a simple poetry, and in hopeful- 
ness for mankind, they are superior. The same difference will be 
found with the ancient philosophers. They have neither the allego- 
rising spirit of Philo, nor the hopelessness of the Stoics, nor the religious 
tendencies of Plato; nor are they imbued with the selfsubmissive love 
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of the later Christian mystics. They form a school by themselves; 
their system, though resembling in many points those of other ages, is 


original. It is the result of singular circumstances; the product of 
states of thought which could have arisen in no other age or nation. 
Our country, with all her inventions, has nothing more truly “ Ameri- 
can’ than this philosophy. And let no one suppose that these thinkers 
are a set of “harmless dreamers.” Their influence, whatever may be 
thought of it, is certainly not negative. The teacher and leader of the 
school is Mr. Emerson; and we claim for him, and shall attempt to 
prove, something higher than the character of a mere dreaming mystic. 
We are aware that, with American thinkers, we are attempting a 
somewhat thankless task in defending Emerson; the laugh and the 
sneer and the parody have sounded too long against him to give much 
hope ofa calm hearing. But reviewers and scholars should remember 
that this process has already been tried on a certain “ Transcenden- 
talist” of England; that for years no man was so mimicked and 
laughed at and slashed by reviews; and yet it is beginning to be felt 
now that no thinker these last ten years has moulded such carnest 
minds as Thomas Carlyle. It may be so with Emerson. Our crities 
too must bear in mind, that beyond all other peoples of the world this 
of the United States is affected, even in every-day life, by abstract prin 
ciples; and before they are aware of it, these “ dreams” of Emerson 
may be becoming realities through the mind of the nation. Systems 
have been uprooted and principles planted, before this, by weaker phi- 
losophies than Emerson’s. We would not imply by this that all who 
condemn this philosophy do it through ignorance or prejudice. We 
know that there is much of it which might be easily misunderstood ; 
much which, without its connection, is absurdity; and we grant with 
regret that there is much which most of us must sincerely condemn. 
But let us no longer laugh it down; let fair and just criticism be given 
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it; and if there be evil, let it be met and reasoned away, and where 
there is good, let it not be rejected because dressed in unusual language, 
or coming from a suspicious source. 

The motto of the whole Emersonian system is the words “TI am.” 
The grandeur, the awfulness of the soul; the exaltation of self. This 
stands out on every page. The greatness, the independence of the 
human will, is the idea which meets us everywhere: it is seif which 
paints the varied beauty around us; self which curses or blesses us, 
here or hereafter ; self which creates circumstanees and fortune. Yes; 
God himself sometimes seems only the ideal reflection of this exist- 
ence, the Mind. “ We believe in ourselves,” he says, “as we do not 
believe in others. It is en instance of our faith in ourselves that men 
never speak of crime as lightly as they think; or every man thinks a 
latitude safe for himself which is nowise to be indulged to another.” 
Again: * All private sympathy is partial. . . . Marriage (in what 
is called the spiritual world) is impossible, because of the inequality be- 
tween every sublect and every object. . . . There will be the 
same gulf between every me and thee as between the original and the 
picture. The universe is the bride of thesoul. . . . As Iam, so 
Isee. . . . Instead of feeling a poverty whem we encounter a 
great man, let us treat the new-comer like a travelling geologist who 
passes through our estate and shows us good slate or anthracite or lime- 
stone in our brush pasture. . . . They thick society wiser than 
their soul, and know not that one soul and their soul is wiser than the 
whole world. See how nations and races flit by on the sea of time, 
and leave no ripple to tell where they floated or sank ; and one good 
soul shall make the name of Moses or of Zeno or of Zoroaster reverend 
for ever.” Then again, we have the old Stoic over again in his contempt 
for outward evil, his elevation above annoyance or sorrow. No suffer- 
ing in this life, no future of pain, need bend this proud will. 

While we recognise in much of this the language only of the philo- 
sophy which would reduce all outward appearances to the mind’s mode 
of conceiving them; while we honor his attempt to convince men of 
their native nobleness, we do dissent from very much of it. It seems 
to us a cold and unsympathizing philosophy ; it is very grand, but it is 
also very repulsive. He would make each human being an isolated, 
independent demi-god, instead of a weeping, laughing man, with a 
heart clinging in countless sympathies to every heart around. Man 
was not made for independence; for this solitary self-worship. He 
was made to trust, to love, to depend; and we do believe that his 
hirhest noblencss, his greatest freedom is found in subjection; subjec- 
tion to what is richt and true; his truest independence is in perfect 
dependence on Him, the only self-supported. And for ourselves, we 
do doubt this much-vaunted strength of the human will. A head-ache 
will break it; sorrow or poverty may crush it; it needs but a slight 
change in the bodily organs to loosen utterly its grasp over the mind. 
it is true the soul can inflict a terrible punishment on itself, even here, 
and sometimes the strong will can set itself firmly ‘against a sea of 
troubles ;’ but who will say it shall be so beyond ?—who will dare say, 
when the mind whirls out into that dim void, a feather in the ceaseless 
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tempest, that it can in any way direct itself? [tis there, a feeble exist- 
ence in the hands of Infinite Power; the knowledge which contrived 
its beautiful harmonies can as easily jar them to discords. Who can 
say what it shall brave then? Who, insuch an untried life, will boast 
of that wavering, yielding will? Is not our truest course, after all, 
humility of self? 

However cold this view of man’s nature may seem, it is almost lost 
sight of in a certain magnanimity of sentiment, which to us throws an 
indescribable charm about all Emzrson’s writings. 





HOME MATTERS. 


THEORIES OF EMERSON. 


We do not wonder that an individual educated like Emerson should deny 
the personality of God. When, through the conceit of their own wisdom, men 
leave the fountains of truth and seek to establish a system of religion based on 
their own feeble and uninspired understandings, we may expect as many 
theories as there are individuals to advocate them. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was educated in a religion that denies the original 
depravity of the human heart, rejects the vicarious atonement of Christ, takes 
away the Godhead of our Saviour, and makes him a mere man like one of us. 
The same rellgion, as a matter of course, rejects the doctrine of the regeneration 
of our moral natures by the Holy Ghost throngh faith in the atonement. Itisa 
religion which knows nothing of an indwelling God, but has its source in 
man. With them religion exists independent ef God, it is a creation of their 
own. Human rrason 1s their only light, and the first promptings of the heart 
are a sure guide to right. They know nothing of that divine spirit which trans- 
forms the soul into the image and likeness of God. They are strangers to that 
divine love which absorbs the whole desires of the soul, and which inspires in 
the mind longings after God and immortal life. 

The religion in which Emerson was educated denies also the inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures, and looks upon the teachings and prophecies of the Bible as on 
any other book. Our heavenly father has kindly given us the Bible as his re- 
vealed will. It is a “light shining in a dark place.” It is given to man as his 
true and only guide. It reveals to man the character and will of the great first 
cause. Is it strange that a man educated in a system which leaves him to his 
own light and reason, should finally worship himself? Emerson says, “T am 
a part and parcel of God. I am God.” Poor delnded mortal! to imagine that 
he, a weak, puny dependent, can be a part of the unchangeable God! What 
blasphemy! When we refuse the light of heaven we may expect to be left to 
wander on the foggy mountains of error. 

Mr. Emerson enjoys the reputation of being a great origina/, and we do not 
deny that he is endowed with great intellectual powers, but his seeming ori- 
ginality is more an independence in carrying old theories to their logical results 
than in anything absolutely original. 

We do not doubt the honesty of Mr. Emerson. With him, as with many 
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others, the difficuity lies far back. The starting point was wrong. Instead of 
going to the author of nature for light to understand the principles of his govern- 
ment, they go to nature instead. If, in becoming humility, they should go to 
God, He would give them the lamp by which they might obtain a knowledge of 
themselves and their relation to the author of their being. But he shuns the 
proffered aid, and in his own wisdom searches for truth with merely light enough 
from human reason to discover objects passing bofore him, without sufficient light 
to tell the nature or color of the objects themselves; like a man wandering 
amid the grandest and most varied scenery, with merely light enongh to dis- 
cover the faint shadows of the beautiful objects around him, yet too dark to 
see the relation they sustain to each other, or the real perfection and beauty of 
either. How different would be the represcutations of an individual who had 
seen the splendors of such a place amid the blaze of day ! 
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It is a question with many whether the world is really improving or not. 
When we see vices growing in particular localities, we are tempted to think the 
world is*not advancing ; but when we take a more comprehensive view of the 
subject we see advancement. The effects of the present movements for general 
education and freedom must tend to elevate and advance the public mind. We 
are on the eve of a mighty revolution in the customs, laws, and governments of 
nations. The monarchies of the world are all fast progressing towards disso- 
solution. There is a wonderful uprising of the people for freedom, and, with the 
present improvements and facilities much may be done in a short time. Elihu 
Burritt, the learned blacksmith, has been doing more within three or four years 
on the subject of peace than has been done for half a century before. He has 
translated his “Olive Leaves” of peace into a great number of languages, 
and the whole civilized world is now being agitated on the subject of uni- 
versal brotherhood. We trust the day is near at hand when all nations 
shall agree to dismiss the millions ef men now engaged in human murder— 
when the instruments of war shall be converted into property of use. How 
the world has groaned for ages on account of this demon, War. Oh, when 
will the gospel of Christ be preached in its purity, and this worse than 
heathenish custom find no advocates in the church of God! We rejoice that 
the friends of universal peace have so able and pure an advocate as the 
learned Burritt. We believe war can always be avoided by proper and 
wise management. We settle all our town, county, state, and national dif- 
ficulties by law—why not settle difficulties between nations by laws established 
by a congress of nations? The friends of man and the world’s reform have but 
to work on in the name and strength of God, and the blessed day will soon 
dawn when the race of man shall become one comuion brotherhood. 

{=~ We are happy to know that the “ Miscellany ” is so rapidly increasing 
in public favor. We receive praises from all parts of the West, and even from 
the East. All appear to acknowledge the superiority of the “ Miscellany ” over 
any other magazine of its price in the United States. This is really encou- 
raging. It is now nearly one year since we commenced it, and we have had 
mach to contend with during that period. The raging of the cholera during the 
summer, and the protracted sickness of the writer in the fall, all seemed to be 
against us. Since the restoration of our health we have been hard at work 
getiing up back numbers, and doubling the October, November, and De¢ember 
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numbers. By hard work and incessant care, kind friends and a kind Provi- 
dence, we have got our circumstances, we trust, in a very good condition. The 
difficulties were such during the past year that we were unable to prevent 
many irregularities during that time, but which we hope to avoid in future. 


icy We are obliged to call a little louder on those who are indebted tous. We have been 
at great expense in getting up the * Miscellany” in its presentform. We have nearly $2,000 
due to us, and but a very small sum has come in since our last call. We are aware that the 
times are hard, but yet we think it would be much easier for you to raise a dollar than for us 
to be under the necessity of borrowing a much larger amount. We hope that all our sub- 
seribers will manifest their interest in our work by sefiding us the means requisite for carrying 
iton. It would be well for those who feel a deep interest in the holy cause of sound literature, 
and are able to advance $5 or $10, to take the “Miscellany ” for such neighbors as have not 
the money at present, and collect it at convenient seasons. In the most of towns there must 
doubUess be some one who could do this. Any person who shall send us $5 for the purpose 
of supplying his neighbors with copies, shall receive seven copies for that sum, and for $10 
fifteen copies. We are determined to make every effort and sacrifice possible to place a copy 
of the ** Miscellany ’’ in the hands of every person in the West who wishes to have it. If each 
subscriber would spend one day in visiting his friends and getting them to subscribe, we 
should have added to our list more than ten thousand within one month. Oh, we wish we 
could get the admirers of a healthy literature to act as well as to talk. 

> If those who have not yet paid their subscriptions would: spend but one day in visiting 
their neighbors, they might procure subscribers enough to pay their own subscription. If 
those on whom such subscribers should call are unable at once to pay the whole subscrition, 
they might be able to pay for six months, or even three, paying remainder at an early con- 
venient opportunity. The principal thing is to keep moving, aheovtns will be done. 

> We hope to be able to revive the series of articles by Hon. Lewis Cass in a short time. 
Gen. Cass has been in such a heavy Hale storm of excitement at Washington, that he has not 
found much time for other matters. The article in this number by the Rev. Mr. Kitchel is 
worth the subscription lor the book. Mr. Kitchel is the author of the celebrated prize essay 
written for the National Temperance Society. advocating the doctrine of no licence. 

Phineas Homan, of the Post Office, has the late numbers of Blackwood, Knickerbocker, De- 
mocratic Review, Littell’s Living Age, North American Review, Eclectic, and several other 
works of a iike character. 

J. A. Roys has a very valuable book, the object of which is to save, in most instances, the 
expences of a lawyer. The priceis 25c. J. A. Roys, 43, Woodward Avenue. 

Morse and Son, Detroit, have a work of great value designed for mechanics. It is pub- 
lished in numbers at 25c. Every mechanic should have it. 

Worden, on Jefferson Avenue, near Cass-street, is painting some of the most handsome signs 


ever got up, and on cheap terme. 
The article in this number entitled “ Hints to Young Ladies,” we have taken from a very 


interesting book, “The Young Maiden,” by A. B. Murray, and published by Crosby and 
Nichols, Boston. 





NOW 18 THE TIME TO ACT, 

The following circular was got up for the purpose of being sent to Ministers, Pastmasters, 
&c. We now invite every reader to act upon it. 

Dear Sin: With the hope that you feel an interest in the circulation of a high, moral, and 
intellectual literature, I take the liberty to send you a copy of “ The Literary Miscellany.” 

Ata time when the West is overrun with cheap and pernicious trash, which comes fresh 
from the great fountains of impurity in the East, it becomes those who feel an interest in the 
West to give their influence to the circulation of those works which are calculated to refin- 
If, on examinntion, you are pleased with the “ Miscellany,” I should be much pleased to 
have you act as an agent for it. Your position is such that you might get a large list, if you 
are able to give it a little attention. In case you are so occupied that you cannot attend to it, 
will you be so kind as to obtain some one to visit the principal families. 

Any one who will send me three or more subscribers shall receive the work free for one 
year, For ten gubseribers, the person acting as agent will be allowed $250; for 18 sub- 
scribers, keep $5; for 30 subscribers, $10; for 50 subscribers, $18; for 100 subscribers, $40, 
The “ Miscellany ” being very popular, and at the same time so cheap, a great number can be 
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obtained in any intelligent place. As the “ Miscellany” has already alarge circulation, and is 
established on a permanent bass, being the second year of its existence, any one will naturally 
feel more confidence in its stability than in a mere experiment. 

I have engaged as contributors the ablest writers in the West. Hon. Lewis Cass has com- 
menced in the January number a series of articles of great interest, on the early settlement of 
the West. Number II. of the series will soon appear. Subscribers can be furnished with the 
January number so as to get the article on the West. The “ Miscellany ” will be embellished 
with a splendid ster. PLate once in three months. 

te The “ Miscellany ” will be entirely free from sectarian or party bias. 

Send money by mail at my risk. Now is the time to act in this matter, as the volume has 
just commenced. 
~ All orders, letters, &c., should be addressed to J. K. WELLMAN, Editor and Publisher, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

fe Please to read “ Notices from the Press,” on last page of cover. 
Yours, respectfully, 
J. K. WELLMAN. 





te". We send this number of the “ Miscellany” to a great many ministers and others, 
with the hope that they will take an interest in its circulation. 

We are now enlisting as ccntributors to the ** Miscellany” the ablest writers in the West, 
We are also corresponding with some of our most distinguished writers in the East .Some of 
those persons to whom this gamber is sent, who are in the habit of writing for the press, will 
please give usa little of thei llectual treasure. ‘ 

BooxsTores ON THE Link oF THE CENTRAL Rai_LRoav.—E, Sampson, at Ypsilanti; Perry, 
at Ann Arbor; Norman Allen, at Jackson; Bunce and Co., at Marshall; Sheldon, at Kala- 
mazoo; and Goodman, at Niles. All the above stores have a good assortment of books, 
which can be bought at Detroit prices. 

Navigation has just opened. The steamboat Arrow has made two trips to Buffalo. The 
Arrow will run as usual between this city and Sandusky daily, connecting the Central Rail- 
road with the railroad to Cincinnati. The Arrow is a fast and safe boat. Captain Atwood, 
of the Arrow, is one of the cleverest of the craft. 

The Michigan Central Railroad are preparing to do a great business, Everything con- 
nected wiih this road is in tirst-rate order. "They perform the distance from Chicago to 
Buffalo in thirty-five hours. 

{ze We wish our agents to report as often as once a week, by which means subscribers 
ec n get their books soon after subscribing. 

Erratum.—lIn the piece, in our Jast number, on the “* Death of H. D. H., by Delta,” a mis- 
take occurred, which escaped our notice until too late to be rectified. In the second verse, 
second line, the reader will please substitute smoothly for “swiftly.” 
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ORIGINAL, 


THE UNDISCOVERED. 





BY REV. 8. D. SIMONDS. 





It has occured to me that the Undiscovered has its uses. Like the 
known, it is the field of learning and genius, and to recognize its pre- 
sence and feel its deep uncertainties may be as much our duty and in- 
terest, as a direct acquaintance with facts. Indeed, is not the unknown 
in itself a great fact which we are bound to consider with the keen eye 
of philosophy* Do we not find in the breadth of the unknown assu- 
rance of immortality to finite intelligences? And is not indifference to 
it a species of insensibilty to those very principles of truth that enter 
into and clothe with beauty and power the most insignificant facts and 
existances, and that must reach in chains of infinity through the most 
grand and immeasurable works in the universe? At least, the un- 
known may serve as a cloud that brings down the heat and tempers 
to humility the otherwise haughtiness of knowledge. 

I shall pass by the known only as it may be necessary for illustra- 
tion, however, with no note of disparagement. With it certainly 
must be our main’business in the long,aggreable and necessary progress 
of the rudimental. Little though it be, it sweeps mightily all through 
life’s actualities. Let us look at the undiscovered, distinguish its pres- 
ence, glance at its vastness, and consider its moral. 

In introducing you to the unknown | shall not need to take you to 
distant regions. It lies all about you, in every department of litera- 
ture, art or secience—in history, poetry,painting and sculpture ; in earth, 
water, air, plants, flowers, insects and animals; in yourselves, in your 
every element and item of physicial, intellectual and moral being, as 
in the far off planets, the wide infinitudes of space, or as inthe | AM 
who sits on the throne of the Universe. 

The rapidity of discovery, the present perfection of science as it is 
called, are themes of frequent and elaborate eulogy; but as yet scarce- 
ly the hu nblest department is filled,—tze lights that shine above us 
seem only to increase the bounds of the darkness that surrounds, and 

he powers developedonly make us more certain that amid these lights 
there are many shadows—t!at indeed there are no surfaces penetrated 
Ifa comparison of the past and present state of science proves ad- 
vance—it proves more clearly the presence of the unknown. For in 
Stance, it is known that water, one of the four elements of the ancients, 
is composed of two gasses, called hydrogen and oxygen. Burned to- 
gether they produce an intense heat, and form a product of water.— 
United in definite proportions and fired, they explode with tremendu- 
ous power. Hydrogen extinguishes flame and life, like water, yet un- 
like water, it burns itself. Oxvgen burns not, but is the most intense 
Supporter of combustion and of life. How singular that twosuch sub- 
stances should form the pure water! But analysis finds them, especial- 
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ly oxygen, in many different and dissimilar compounds—uniting with 
one base,and producing the strongest acid,with another base,and produ- 
cing the strongest alkali, and with the same substance in one propor- 
tion, producing a harmless compound, and in two proportions, produ- 
cing a virulent poison. Such changes by the union of airy substan- 
ces and their general presence, lead us to conclude that there are still 
fewer simple substances than the 55 now enumerated. ‘The minerals 
will doubtless all yet be reduced to gasses. The gasses may be sub- 
ject to still father eliquation, and the imponderables may yet be dedu- 
ced from them. Perhaps such elaborations already takes place in the 
clouds,and in the caverns of the earth,and are the causes of the electri- 
cal phenomeny of the heavens, and the eartquakes beneath. It does 
not seem hardly rational to suppose that the single distirbance of the 
equalibrium in the electrial fluid would occasion the frequent and hea- 
vy discharges that occur during most thunder showers. If electriety 
elaborated by the union of watery particles, or a peculiar chemistry in 
the clquds, may it not yet be by theangenuity of man, and the simples 
be yet reduced perhaps to a trinity, (if God made all things out of 
himself) instead of the fifty-five of the present chemist. But we have 
not traveled far, and yet behold the unknown. We have only locked 
at a drop of water and lo, the mysteries stand around us. There just 
in that mist, the holy watchers wait, ready to smile upon the calm and 
patient investigation who can find his way into these labyrints, to ban- 
quet him with their nectar and bind his brow with wreaths of thei 
own immortality. 

But the unknown resides not only or mainly in the unreduced sim- 
ples. We fail to see the end as well as the begining of a principle. 
Principles start from obscurity, run onin a line of light,now obscure and 
now bright, till finally they fade from the vision and are lost in the dark 
ness of the unknown. Deep mysteries hang alike on the abstract and 
the concrete. And in the prosecution of the subject, to show the un- 
known distinctly, it will be necessary to give the characteristics of true 
science. It is thus by maping down the illuminated parts of the great 
globe of truth we may judge of the extent of those hemispheres which 
balance each other in vast stretches of continent which must lie to make 
up a world, on either hand the little known. 

True science consists in facts, phenomena or events arranged accor- 
ding to their several natures and relationships. “That which is prop- 
erly called knowledge,” says a competent critic,* “implies three things; 
ist, firm belief: 2d, of what is true; 3d, on sufficient grounds. If 
one, for example, is in doubt respecting one of Euclid demonstra- 
tions, he cannot be said to know the proposition proved by it; if, again, 
he is fully convinced of any thing that is not true, he is mistaken in 
supposing himself to know it; lastly, if two persons are each fully 
confident, the one that the moon is inhabitated, and the other that 
it is not, (though one of these opinions must be true,) neither could 
be said to know the truth, since he could not have sufficient evidence 
of it.” It is manifested from these definitions that there are many 
things that we believe which are not knowledge, and as science 184 





*Whateley’s Logic, pp. 225. 
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classification of the known, there are many things, entered from the 
very nature of the case, that are false, much that is quite unproved, 
and probably whole classifications called sciences, that are utterly un- 
worthy the name. 

Now is it possible for us by any rules to seperate the precious from 
the vile, and show what is science and what is not? what is the known 
and what isthe unknown ? Sncha work would in itself be one 
of great utility and interest, and may be possible, since we are so 
formed that in no case do we need to be decived.—Liable to be de- 
ceived, yet deception is no necessity. And as it will be impossible for 
me to collect the undiscovered with any distinctness of outline w ith- 
out presenting and illustrating such tests, I must briefly address my- 
self to the work. 

I have just said that science or philosophy consists “of facts, ple- 
nomena, or events arranged according to their nature and several re- 
lations.”’ ‘The first and most rigid test is that these tacts be subjects of 
experience and observation. ‘The empirical school, (so called,) rest 
entirely on this test. It is of the greatest importance. But there are 
truths that do not come under this test; such as some of the higher and 
simpler truths involved in certain principles of the mind which the De- 
ity has planted in our nature. Let us open the gate for the known as 
wide as we can, the unknown may enter, in a mist, “squatted like a 
toad,’ as Milton represents satan at the ear of our first mother, but 
the angel of brightness shall dissipate it, and the extent of mysteries 
hovering in the “distane e shall assure us still of our immortality and of 
thai eternity of being in the presence and growth of intelligences for 
which God has created our finite spirits. 

Now it is evident that the mind knows certain things to be true from 
their first announcement—as the axoims of the mathematics—our per- 
sonal existance, identity—the idea of cause, infinity, space, &c. Now 
from these tirst principles may be deduced a mental, or a mathemati- 
cal science, and some of the facts which are beyond our experience 
will be known tobe true. You devolve it, step by step, from the first 
principles which no man inhis senses can deny. For instance, we 
know that two parallel lines, produced to infinity will never meet; we 
know the distance of the planets,—the distance beyond which, (though 
how far beyond, we know not,) must lie the nearest fixed star, yet we 
can have no experience of these things. and indeed have very little 
idea of the distance which is really measured and truly stated; we 
know the rotation of the earth, w hich is almost against experience.— 
So also from the simple affirmations of the reason, the idea of cause, 
our personality, and moral consciousness we deduce the absolute truth 
of the existance, personality, unity, eternity, power and holiness of 
God, ideas which are not so much the subject of revelation as the ba- 
sis on which its facts and truths are predicted. Thus we have two 
most important sciences, bringing things before us above sense; math- 
ematics, which bring us to the absolute in the matérial world, and met- 
aphysicswhich brings us’to the absolute in the spiritual. Then the re is a 
test of truth above experience; it is this, the truth must accord with 
the simple affirmations of universal consciousness—the spontaneous 
descions of the pure reason. 
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How do we test a conclusion in mathemathics? We apply the ax- 
ioms and definition, if it accords not with the definitions, it is an error 
if it accords not with the axiom it is an absurdity. Soin metaphysics, 
we apply the first truths of universal consciousness, and if the conclu- 
sion accords not with them, it is false. A man of extrordinary logicial 
powers,* carries us to the conclusion of a necessiated will, (or willing ?) 
Let us test the conclusion by the single affirmation of consciousness, 
and it is universally against it. Every man knows his willing is free. 
Apply the test to the conclusion of Hume against myracles. He de- 
clares that no amount of evidence can be cullicient to convince us of 
&% myracle, since it is contrary to our experience. I answer, there are 
original laws of belief in our nature that lead us to credit things on 
suitablé testimony, and the reason only requires that in all marvels, 
the testimony shall be more full, harmoneous and complete. Man must 
believe on proper testimony, or do violence to his nature, and be any- 
thing buta philosopher. Uunderstanding is a matter of interest, but 
has nething to do with the necesity of a natural faith. 

Before proceeding with a dire:t application of these tests to the un. 
known, it will be proper to make a single remark on arrangement, or 
generalization implie vd in science. And the power of accurate gener- 
alization is the true index by which the extent of our knowledge is in- 
dicated.””>, Human knowledge does not consist in a bare collection 
and enumeration of facts,they are to be classified and reduced to gener- 
al laws, 7.c. to general facts that include the others. Any man may ob- 
serve the simple facts and phenomena of the sublime science of as- 
tronomy. He knows the rise and set of the sun, moon and planets 
and many of their changes are manifest. All these facts are included 
in the fact that the earth moves in an orbit round the sun, and the 
moon round the earth; this is included in the dymanical 1aw by which 
all the planets are regulated, and this again by the univ ersal jaw of 
gravitation,| and a unity with which we can measure the universe.— 
Correct generalization approaches this unity in every true science, 
and this we say is the index of the extent of our knowledge. 

These remarks prepare us specifically to mark the unknown. And 
first, it is in all hypotheses or theories to explain facts. © They are only 
plausible, hardly probable at best. They all belong to the undiscover- 
ed, and indicate the field of investigation; the forest, whose labyrinths 
have not been exploped, nor its breadths measared. They are as fox 
fire letters that shine delusively on thesunknown that bounds our fields 
of light, and the torch of discovery shall show them more wi rthless 
than rotton wood. ‘They ave worihless stuble for the day of fire— 
They are like grants of land in unknown and unexplored regions.— 
The land may never be found—or if found, may be very sterile,—or 
if found and fruitful, the bounderies in the royal charter will excite 
the contempt of the. rudest settler. 

It is astonishing to see with what confidence some philosophers (') 
put forth hypotheses, and profess to test racts by them. Experience, 
observation, reason, are invaded by the beardiess speculator. They 


*President Edwards. 
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are turned out of the category of his philosophy, or only entered for 
effigies of the hoary e rrors of the past, or prejudices of the present 
Weill, let them ~~ ‘The path of true investigation is toilsome and 
slowly trodden. The presence of darkness is humiliating. The idea 
of a God is too much for a certain pride to bear. Who shall forbid 
that they resort to some hypothesis, to satisfy their longing for destruc- 
tion, and gratify their indolence and vanity ? It would seem that at 
this day the specul: itor has grown earnest. Having received the com- 

mand to “do quickly,” he rushes forth with the h: iling shout and 
warm kiss of truth, but betrays it into the hands of enemies and 
murderers. J need not stop to speak of the futility of sue hey pothe- 
ses, whether developed in religious mysticism, socialism; or the cheap 
scheme of clairvoyance But there are hy potheses in science, into- 
duced as probabilities “ Newton, La Place, Bacon, and Davy, that re- 
quire, from the sane tiv n of their great names, a more careful examin- 
ation. The position is, that hypothesis marks the unknown quantity 
like X in the equation. If it were known, the ractr would take the 
place of the hy pothe sis. Newton, La Place, and Davy didnot them. 
selves know the facts, where they supplied conjecture. The most ig- 
norant student knows just as much about them as these great men.— 
And well did Dr Lardner remark, when lecturine on Light, in New 
York: “I tell you, ladies and gentlemen,” said he, “simply the facts 
of science; you can make your own philosophy as well as the best of 
us.” Draw a line around all hypotheses then, whether fn your books 
of philosophy, astronomy, chemis try, geology, or physiology. They 

may be worthy of consideration ; and, if put ile the press of thought, 
may yield a spark which shall cuide the way to splendid discoveries. 
As it stands,an hypothesis never fails to mark the subject wndiscorered. 

Says Newton himself : “Hypotheses, whether metaphysical or physi- 
cal, or occult causes or mec hanical, have NO PLACE in experimen ital 
philosophy.” * 

Inductions, however, are better grounded; but here, the thing in- 

duced in all practical philosophy must be confirmed by experimental, 
or still receive the mark of uncertainty—of the unknown. Newton 
induced a theory of Light, but it has been displaced, generally, by the 
theory of Huygins. The theory of the former was, that it was small 
particles of matter, thrown off from a luminous body; the theory of 
the latter is, that it isa widely diffused ether, put in motion by the 
presence of a luminons body. Both of these are not true—the proba- 
bilities, to me, seem about equal. The fact belones tothe undiscover— 
ed. It is for a expe riment—for genius to deve lop. 

But Newton deduced very truly and singu! rlv, from the different 
refrreting powers of recht. divided by the de nsity, that the dia- 
mond was combustible, and that an inflammable substance entered in- 
to the composition of water. About a century afterward, these re- 
merkable suggestions were verified. Rut even till that time they were 
to be received as conjectures. And Mr. Cavendish—not Newton— 
was the discoverer of ‘the inflammable substance in water. Neither 
hypothesis or induction have any place in true science, farther than to 
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assist in discovery, or left by one philosopher as as a suggestion to an- 
other who may follow. And if they have been useful, they have also 
been deleterious. Scarcely two men draw the same conclusion from 
the same number and order of facts. It is evident, from the experi- 
ence of the world, the different systems of philosophy that have 
been and still are in yogue, that there is no certainty of reasoning our- 
selves to a right conclusion, from the facts on which all agree. And 
these disputations, without advancing philosophy a single step, in ages, 
have imprired the speculative intellect, and retarded human progress, 
more than anything clse—intemperance and war not excepted. Wit- 
ness crane of Greece in the age of the sophists, and the age of 
the schodImen. This is not because the reason is weak, but 
men have had no high-felt motive for careful induction. They did 
not see the necessity of it. They descended into abstractions, and af- 
fected toreason on. Now, while men have the strongest motive to 
reason Well—the motive of discovery—still they will take up with an 
induction, without bringing the conclusion to the test of experiment.— 
All such reasoning is likely to cover the unknown. 

What is human reason worth here? Is it better in the refined Pla- 
to, inferring from the different characters of God and matter, that God 
did not make the world; or, in farmer homespun, declaring that he 
knew the world did not turn over, for the deacon’s mill-pond would 
have spilt out. Both reason equally well from appearances. Indeed, 
home-gpun is more than a match for Plato. But all{such logic is vain. 
[t covers the undiscovered. It is human weakness, making itself dark 
by its own light, not light by the knoweldge of fact. 

‘What is nure?”’ said the philosopher: and he mused, and talked, 
and reasoned, and defined, and spouted volumes of black smoke. 
See, see, see! said he; but no one saw, and he least of all. 

‘hen he turned bis broad glass to the heavens: did life come stream- 
ing from the stars ?-—he saw it not. Then, with the microscope, he 
turned below. Did life come springing from the gronnd?—he caught 
no glimpse of its beginnings. And yet, life was springing and devel- 
oping in a million of forms, all about hizo—Why could he not once 
look it in the face, and take it in its conditions and developments? 

But it is where, by induction from facts, men come to present an 
hypothesis, and then, on this, endeavor to account for phenomena, that 
they wander widest from the path of true philosophy. We enter then 
on the path of pure speculation. The induction may be unsound.— 
It is certainly unsustained by experiment, for then it would not be fol- 
lowed by hypothesis. It is followed by hypothesis which covers the 
unkuown: then through the unknown the account of phenomena Is 
given. It may be as exactly as the Ptolmaic system accouunted for 
the astronomy of the heavens, and will be, doubtless, as false. Some 
of these systems may be as gorgeous as the nebular hypothesis of La 
Place, so poetically expounded by Prof. Nickol. Freed, as it is by him, 
from its indevout appendages, so grand, so noble, so vast that it would 
seem good theory enough to make a universe by; yet, in its mightiest 
sweep, revealing nothing but the unknown, and itself, too, is unknown. 
Whatan illimitable elance does it afford,into the depths of the Unknown! 
We ride forth on the boldest conception the imagination ever brought 
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forth—see worlds, suns, systems, forming; first on the dark void of in- 
finite space, is a little nebulous fluid; then motion is communicated, 

soon a wondrous mass is collected, filling more space than a million of 
systems like our own. This mass heaves and swells over the vast vor- 
tices of darkness, until suns and planets are formed and take their places 
and “are fiiled with a life which beams, and blossoms, and effloresces 
into manifold and growing forms, until they become fit harborage and 
nourishment to every varying degree of intelligence, and every shade 
of moral sensibility and greatness.” Yet on, till the worlds waxes old, 
sink back into gaseous form, grow ragged and are dissipated,and others 
spring into being; and this production and decay, and re-production, 

goes on in the heavens as in our forests. Standing on this hypothesis 
for untold millions of ages, while suns and systems have come and 
gone, scatterad as autumn leaves—have we come nearer to cause it— 
itself, than when we surveyed the humblest flower of earth? Nay, 
we are stillon the verge of ‘eing, and the wide infinitudes stretch 
measureless before us. How vast the unknkown in the hypothesis it- 
self !—how much more vast if the hypothesis istrue! It is now, how- 
ever, only astronomical poety, whose lofty iambus are the harmonious 
play of the heavenly phenomena. 

From this lofty Miltonian fiction in science, which will live, like all 

creations of genius, when its facts are known to be false, let us turn to 
earth, where. facts, being more numerous and equally inscrutable, as 
yet, form the basis of innumerous speculations—éf a host of dogger: 
el poems, which are spread abroad as on the wings of the wind, to 
feed the marvelous—the abused excellent of our natures. Let the stu- 
dent tear down the mammoth placards of sham science. They serve to 
conceal the place where the treasure is hid, They are the grotesque fig- 
ures of paintings, which are made to conceal the secret entrence of 
delusion; they are the presto pass and high flourish of the juggler, 
which enables him to nail his infidel absurdities, unperceived, upon the 
human mind; they make a philosopher in a day—heaps on heaps of 
know ledge are gained i in an hour, and the mind cheated at that; for 
the coin is basely counterfeit and bears—instead of the eagle, whose 
eye can pierce into the fiery blaze of the sun, the image of the mo— 
ping owl, blind in the light and hooting only amid darkness. 

It is worthy of remark, that in sciences containing the greatest 
number of most interesting facts, there have been introduced the 
greatest number of wild theories, and these theories applied, to 
explain phenomena. What sciences so full of inte resting facts as ge- 
ology and physiology? Yet the generalization is so imperfect—tha 
is, the real knowledge so circumscribed—that there is a world of hy— 
pothe sis induced, to explain the phenomena. There never was a great- 
er misnomer, than to call Phrenology a science of mind, or any science 
by itself. At best, it is only that “branch of physiology which treats 
of the structure and uses of the brain, as an organ of the mind and of 
the body. In that department it has done good : service, and more is be— 
fore it; but further, and as now popularly taught itis hypothesis without 
poetry or fact—a show for dolts. It is so of Mesmerism. So far as it 
is anything real, itis an element of our physical constitution or organiza- 
tion, and may present interesting facts for investigation. Its present po- 
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sition is hypothetical throughout. To depend upon it as a means of 
investigating truth, like mathematics or to explain phenomena by it, is 
absurdity. Physiology as a science, where mesmerism belongs, if any 
where, does not yet even recognize its existence. Physioligists must 
see to this imperfection of their favorite science, if itis one. I have 
nothing to do but to show the preseuce of the unknown, in these glar- 
ing hypotheses. The generalization which arrives at the ract, which, 
as I have explained, includes all others, is here immensely wanting.— 
If this is true, the unknown has an immense presence in the import- 
ant science of physiology. 

If we turn to geology, here too, we shall find hypothesis. often as— 
suming the place of fact, in generalizations; and phenomena account- 
ed for on a scale of suppositions. On this unknown is based the idea 
of time, ages on ages—for what? to satisfy hypothesis, not the fucts. 
For the presence of oxygen gas, which must have existed, in large 
quantities, before its great absorption by minerals and comparatively 
late formations, would have given great intensity to the heat of the in- 
ternal fires,* and such a power to vegetable and animal life, as to pro- 
duce, ina short time, the Sawrians, the giant ferns, and the greatest 
physical changes. Indeed, most chemical changes, such as would take 
place in the early earth, are produced with astonishing rapidity; and 
animal and vegetable life may be varied greatly, according to circum- 
stances. And this ideaof time is the more improbable, since it is not 
essential to perfection, but simply marks its progress. The metamor- 
phosis of plants, their change in growth, shows that all is in the bud 
that is in the fimb—all in a single twig that is in the plant. The flow- 
er is as perfect as the fruit-—the seed as perfect as the tree—the young 
earth as the mature earth. So, begin where you will, you find per— 
fection, and the idea of time does not help the difficulty. There lies 
the Unknown. 

Again, there is the hypothesis concerning the production of organ- 
ized and animai life. ‘The last thing I read on this subject was from 
the “Divine Revelations of Nature,” by A. J. Davis, the clairvoyant 
philosopher—but if testimony in the book be true, the uninformed 
shoemaker. It is the first time ignorance claimed advantage in author- 
ship! The learned Shoemaker would have sounded better. “Motion 
is inherent matter,” says he. Motion went on for ages, and finally re- 
sulte:! in organization—not a great deal, only a “little fern.” The 
little grew, I suppose—for the author does not tell us—and produced 
great ferns; and these grew to pines, oaks, firs—to everything, from 
the hyssop on the wall to the cedar of Lebanon. But the author does 
say that ‘motion and organization are both one.’ This motion goes 
on, I know not how Jong, and a “monad is produced.” He forgot 
that now a monad would be found soonest with a little decayed fern 
in stagnant water. It cost Nature a mighty effort, then, to breed an 
animalcule. She has grown expert now, and breeds millions in a day! 
Well; how whales, lizards, lions, vultures, humming-birds, eagles, 
cuckoos, hogs, horses and men, came from monads, our author does 





* The reader must be aware that steel wire burns with intensity 
mM oxygen gass. 
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not say; but goes on to say that motion and life are both one. All 
life is only motion modified, whether it first come through—monads, 
he does not tell us. 

| mention this theory becuase it is homogenous to the French theo- 
ry, 80 ingeniously presented by Lamark. And if the “Divine Reve- 
ations” come t» the second edition, I would suggest that the author 
improve this crude portion of his book by a few touches from La- 
mark. The “Revelations” are behindhand in this matter; except it be 
in declaring motipn inherent in matter, and motion and organization, 
and moiion and life, both one. Then, organization is inherent in mat- 
ter and life too, and why did he set matter in motion in order to pro- 
duce anything? The French, full of hypotheses as they have been, 
never committed such blunders as these. 1 will just observe, that 
even Lamark’s ingenious exposition of this theory has been demolished 
by Dr. Kirby, in his Bridgewater Treatise. 

“But enough has been said to show that all hypotheses and all ex— 
plaining of phenomena on deduced theories, should be blown to the 
winds. The curse of all science, of all progress, of humanity itself, is 
onthem. Five minutes ona naked hypotaesis, is time lost. God, 
whose gospel we holdin our hands, has judged it so, and never giv- 
na response that could be tortured to answer the questions of the 
curious. But the mighty facts are there, and path of life as clear as 
sunlight on the saa. In that light we shall see light. So in nature— 
nisother book. The plain path of experience shall open both with a 
clearness, a light and power of blessing, that shall make all earth 
ring again. It is not wonderful that the careless observer should com- 
plain of the want of interest in revelation and in nature, and fly to 
hypotheses for his religious and philosophicol life; but these are the 
clouds that never flee—the vapors where the mind breeds 


“Perverse, all monstrous—all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable— * * 
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Gorgons, and hydras, and chimereas dire !”’ 

True Philosophy repudiates the whole crew. She stoops to the gold 
of truth scattered in the vale, and with the torch of investigation and 
discovery, pursues he way to the mist-covered mountains containing 
the precious metals. ‘The oil of patience feeds the lamp, and its 
dright flame is held close while the eye seans every fragment in the 
rocky ascent. At length the glistening bed is seen—the precious treas- 
ure grasped, and borne with kuREKA shout to the mighty marts of the 
commerce of the mind- Thew ay is now bridged. Jt is no longer 
dark, The mists have gone from the mountain. The sun of Science 
srisen, and pours his tide of glory over the land! 
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HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON THE CONDITIONS oF 
—_ TRUE MARRIAGE. 





BY A. B. MUZZEY. 





Before any connection in life, we should consider well its objects, 
and the means by which they promise to be accomplished, and then 
ask ourselves if these be placed within our particular reach. Now 
what is marriage? The union of two individual souls in one. his 
is its essence, that without which, it loses all claim to the sacred name 
it bears. But what will secure a union of souls between husband and 
wife ? 

There is but one divine cement, Love. No substitute can atone 
for its absence; no talisman can produce consequences that belong to 
this holy principle. 

Many joys are inherent in a true marriage, It has sympathies, the 
most intimate of which mortals are capable, and it calls forth affections, 
such as pertain to no other voluntary relation of life. But these sen- 
timents are the fruit of love alone. Disgust and aversion cannot pro- 
duce them, nor are they the growth of indifference. If there be not a 
peculiar interest in the society of another, and a pain in his absence, 
no foundation is yet laid for a genuine marriage between him‘and your- 
self. 

Again, there are evils incident to this life, which lose much of their 
bitterness when shared with another. There is a sorrow of spirit, 
which none but a near friend can soothe. Peculiar trials belong also 
to the marriage condition. How can these eyils and trials be mitiga- 
ted to the wife, or husband? Only by the power of love. If you dis- 
like your companion, you cannot minister cordially to his griefs, nor 
will he participate in yours. Marriage is an arch; If love be its key- 
stone, it will stand firmly; it will grow stronger with time. That 
wanting, it will crumble ina day. Never should this relation be form- 
ed, except with such sentiments as give reasonable hope of an ever- 
growing love. 

Our natural emotions, on witnessing a marriage without apparent al- 
fection, are painful. If a lady be compelled so to marry, we pity her 
doom; if she do it voluntary, we cannot but feel a disgust at the cov 
nection. Yet how often, could we unveil human hearts, should we 
see at the altar, nothing deeper than stratagem, expediency, fancy, ° 
at best,friendship, as the chief attractive cause. Is it right to complain 
ourselves, or should we wonder, at the spectacle of miserable matches 
in others, if the temple of marriage rests thus on wood, hay and stub- 
ble, instead of having gold, silver, and precious stones at its base! 

“ Marrying to increase love,” says a writer, “is like gaming to get 
rich. You are liable in the hazard, to lose all you carry to the game 
They, who join hands, with cold hearts, often cease to respect one alr 
other. ‘They become, in truth, like the pith-ball, in its approach to the 
electrified cylinder, the more fiercely repelled, the nearer the contact. 
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If you do not love the individual you wed, above all his sex; if nothing 
more than fancy and friendship draw you towards him, then your mar- 
-iave will be indeed a “lottery,”and yours may be a blank. Let there 
be genuine love, and if alienation afterward occur, it may be over- 
‘ome by time and circumstances. Enter this condition in coldness,and 
trange will be the exception, if that chill ever be exchanged for a 


A true marriage must be free, contracted by the preference and 
ice of the parties. If it be done by constraint, or against the will 
‘either, it comes short of an union, and is a mere bargain and sale. 
An offer may be accepted, simply to gratify a parent or friend, when 
the taste of the lady would have prompted a rejection. |The case of 
Madeline Bray, in Nickelby, is precisely of this character. She pledg- 
| herself a victim to one whom she did not love, and could but secret- 
despise, and had the marriage actually been consumated, it would 
have hardly been a more incongruous, forced, and unnatural connec- 
tion, than many which occur in real life. To marry only to please a 
third person, even though it bea father, or mother, is never a duty,and 
in be the result only of a misled judgment, or a mistaken kind of fil- 
piety. 
Yet I by no means recommend the disregard of parental advice, 
n this sacred transaction. Perhaps the dangers of this age lie chiefly 
n that direction. ‘There is often a false independence in this matter, 
in idea that a certain indiviilual must be a lady’s companion for life.— 
She may believe that “the match was made in Heaven,” and that it is 
sin, in parents and friends to oppose it. Or, she may determine that, 
let what will be the consequences, she will accept the overtures of the 
gentleman before her. The tendencies of the times induce many pa- 
rents to keep silent, and take no part, and give no advice, when their 
aughters receive proposals for marriage. It is thought that, let them 
vise as they may, their children are resolved to do just as they please, 
a to preserve peace, they forbear to interfere in the least. 
is state of things cannot be too deeply deplored. When a young 
nan has an offer ‘of addresses, it presents a solemn occasion, one 
ch demands of her great deliberation, thoughtfulness and discre- 
The instances are rare, in which an immediate decision can with 
iety be effected. Counsel! and assistance are never more needed, 
an in this important exigence. And to whom should one go, in pre- 
erence to those who best understand her character, and what traits 
ve needed to render her happy, and useful to him; and who feel also 
he deepest interest in her welfare? Thedaughter should seek advice 
rom geen and the parent ought promptly to give it. 
n the other extreme, whcre parental partiality would coerce the feel- 
gs of a child, and impel her to a step she would fain avoid, then let 
‘daughter mildly, but fimrly, maintain her own purpose. I saw re- 
a an account of a couple who were married nearly three years 
since, but owing to the opposition of friends, they lived separately. , and 
epi their seeret, until circumstances permitte 1d a disclosure. Here 
must have been genuine affection, a true union of souls. “Stolen wa- 
“ts are sweet,” and none seem more so than the draughts of a clan- 
‘estine marriage. Much as I deprecate the result of such clopements, 
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I would rather a young lady should be even guilty of this imprudence 
if she sincerely love her companion, than that she should marry a 
that she does not love, nor can hope ever te love, for the sake of grat. 
ifying any individual in the world. Let advice be sougit. and let jt 
be weighed and well heeded; but let it operate on a free mind, and jn. 
duce only to a more serious, and dispasionate consideration, for your. 
sell, of the reply you shall give. : 

A good Disposition, if essential in the wife, is no less so in the hus. 
band. No young lady would marry one she believed destitute of this 
quality. Every instance, in which it is ultimately found to be Wanting, 
is the result of a deception, either culpably disregarded by the lady, 
or so artfully conducted, during the days of “courtship,” as to be thea 
wholly unpreceived. But of what value are all other reccommenda- 
tions, talent, beauty, wealth, family, without an amiable spirit, and 
kind feelings? She, who allows herself to hazard anything on this 

pvint, is littie less than insane. If her partner prove morose, sullen, 
selfish, it will blight forever the joysof cheir marriage day. Beiter 
had she been bound io the dead, as certain offenders of her sex were 
said to be of old, than bound to a living mass of pollution, to one 
whose principles become more and more her horror, as they are daily 
betryed. ( 
Next to the disposition, [ regard a good Temper as essential to do : 
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mestic happiness. If natuie have bestowed sparingly of this gilt, and 
there be evidence of inward passion, unless there be also unceasing 
effurt at self-control, commit not your destiny to the individual. When 
the restraints‘of unfamiliar acquaintance are at length thrown off, 
what can you anticipate, but captiousness, and peevishness, if not ac- 
tual violence? “Where sufaces,” says one, “are contiguous, every lit | 
tle prominence is mutually felt.””. How fearful that minds subject to ( 
unrestrained anger, should be brought in so near collision, as may be | 
produced by marriage. | 
You will desire proofs of sensibility. This is often accompanied by t 
excitable passions; but not uniformily, not of necessity. Noone could 
be prone naturally to greater strength of passion than Washingtoa | 
seems to have been, yet how admirably did he control his anger. The 
beau ideal of a desireable companion combines quick feelings, wit) | 
serene, sclf-possessed temper. Spare no efforts in ascertaining how | 
near the individual who addresses you approaches this ideal. An ut 
ter failure, should present, in your view, an insurperable obstacle to 8 
connection with him for life. 
Another condition of happy marriage, is an union of spirit on te 
great subject of Religion. It is desirable that the husband and wile | 
belong to the same Christian denomination; and that the family they 
constitute worship in one church. Still, the circumstance of their ad: 
herence to different sects should not alone prevent their connection” 
They should hope to unite in their views on the main subject of reli- 
gion; but even this is not indispensible to a true marriage. One thing, 
however, is so; and that is, that they possess the spirit of Char- 
ity. ; 
There must be sympathy, as respects the value and necessity of wi 
sonal piety. It is not their belief alone, which can produce this ; 30° 
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will a diversity of opinion prevent it, where the spirit of Christ exists 
mutually between them. We are told that, where husband and wife 
enter intu a cordial union, there often becomes a growing personal re- 
semblance of one to the other. Like views, tastes, feelings and inter- 
ests, generate a similar expression of countenance. This blessed to- 
ken of genuine affection, will often be manifested, where there is found 
a spiritual sympathy. Let this holy temper be deemed essential, and 
you shall 
**Learn, by a mortal vearving, to ascend 


Towards a higher object—Love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end.” 


Ihave in mind, aa instance, where there seems to be a great unity of 
spi.it between two, whose religious opinions are supposed to be diamet- 
rically opposite. Who can tell but, by her singular charity, the wife 
is there sanctifying her husband, when had she exhibited towards him 
a bigoted and repulsive disposition, she might have driven him even to 
blai.k infidelity ? 

Let there bea full and frank expression on points of faith and con- 
science, before marriage, as well as after. Occasion is sometimes giv- 
en for complaint that the true feelings and intentions on this subject 
were concealed, during the engagement of the parties; or, that more 
charity was expressed then, than alterwards. This, of all prospects, is 
most assuredly fatal to the hope of a happy marriage. Whatever dif- 
ference may exist. as to preferences of doctrine, or places of worship, 
let them be explicitly communicated before marriage. Thea it will 
never be said, “This I did nut expect. It was not so during our en- 
gagement,”” 

The young woman may justly require that her future companion be 
aman of Intelligence. ‘* Mental attractions alone can gain a lastin 
empire. Wher these are wanting, as the object loses its novelty, a 
becomes common, its beauty fades away, and the immagination, and 
the eyes which complacently and admiringly, rested upon them, begin 
to wander.—Love, if it ever existed, rapilly abates; one or both regret 
precipitation ;—glaring defects stand out in bold relief, in place of per- 
fections which the immagination had painted.” She who doe. not re- 
gard another as at least her equal in talent and education, can hardly 
entertain for him that respect, which is the basis of alltrue love. Not 
only should there be a moral and religious, but also an intellectual 
sympathy between husband and wife. Else, how can they enjoy the 
society aud conversation of each other, in those numberless hours 
when they are sole companions? Whata burden to a lady of cultiva- 
fed inind,must be the society of one,wh» takes no pleasure in a book,and 
- appreciate only the silly gossip of the day, or outward gratifica- 
_ The mortification too, of being linked to stupidity, or ignorance, for 
lif , of feel ng always anxious, when in company, lest your compan- 
lon utter the follies he does at your fireside, must be insupportable. 
'! you have a husband, whom you cannot trust as a man of common 
sense at least, woe is your Jot. 

Nor is it unreasonable to require in your partner, refined taste, and 
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delicate feelings. There may be valuable traits, and still this be wan. et 
ting. A friend of raine married an individual whom she respected {o; th 


his talents, and Christian character. But he was still destitute 9; 
acute perceptions and deep sensibility. There was a coarsness in his 
nature, which made him blind in her feelings, and a vulgarity of babi; 
and speech, which to her was completely disgusting. He did not in. 


’ tend any harm, but still always offending her taste; and this simple cir. 
cumstance embittered her whole happiness, and hastened her, I believe, ri 
out of this world. Opinions may differ; the grave may marry the gay, mi 
and the silent, the loquacious; the irritable may seek the calm; the ra 
bold, the modest; and the impassionate, the gentle. This occurs, in. wi 
deed, accordingly to the analogy of the physical world, where attrac. ar 
tion takes place between different bodies,as between the opposite poles to 
of magnets, &c. But it is not so in maiters of taste, certainly not, so of 
far as refinement and coarsenes are concerned. he 
Good Health is a point of no ordinary moment. It is needful for the la 
discharge of our duties; and she can hardly be justified, who allies ht 
herself to one evidently incapable, for his physical debility, of sustain- : 
ing a family. A person afflicted with an incurable disease, especial! al 
if heredity, cannot reasonably expect a young lady to sacrifice herself ec 
upon him. There are other offices, beside that of nurse, demanded of . 
a wife, and the case should be rare, in which all other considerations by 
are merged in this. - 
But there may be health, and still a deficiency in Energy of Charae- 
ter. With this trait as the foundation, you may anticipate a fair super- id 
structer; but if this be wanting, you ought not, and cannot, look for ; 
anything but poverty, and wretchedness, throughout your connection. 2 
A worldly-minded man, will be far from an interesting companion; fi 
yet, in the issue, itis better to trust yourself with the slave of business, é 
than with a palpable drone. ‘ 
Similarity of Fortue is to be desired in those who contemplate mar- 
riage. There need not be, it is true, entire equality in this respect; 
yeta great disparity of circumstances is often the source of melan- 
choly evils. The individuals thus joined, will probably differ in their 
habits, and in their view of economy, of dress, and style of living.— 
One shall appear mean, and the other extravagant. She, who is raised 
suddenly from poverty to affluence, must possess rare humility, to ¢s- 
cape undue elation and pride. While to one unaccustomed to oppu- 
© lance, there will seem a degradation in the condition of a destitute hus- 
band. These evils will spring up also in the character and feelings E 
of the husband, where the wife has lived in circumstances entirely u0- le 
like his own. Instances there are, and will be, in which such conse- si 
quences will not follow; but the tendencies are strongly in this direc- A 
tion. of 
The Ages of those joined in marriage, should be somewhat neat n 
each other. How else can there be true sympathy between them! One h 
shall charge the other with levity, and that allegation be retorted + 
the charges of moroseness, and insensibility to enjoyment. It is well, y 
perhaps, that there be that difference of age, which nature indicates u 
in the sexes. It is not of two or four years we speak. The great po “ 
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et of humanity writes, and peahaps wisely,—if these be the limits,— 


thus : 
**Let still the woman take 


An elder than herself; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart.’’ 


Much has been said in relation to the expediency of Early Mar- 
riages. In Italy, early marriages are regarded as so important, that in 
many churches and fraternities, there are annual funds established, to 
raise portions, and procure comfortable matches for young maidens 
who are destitue. In their favor, is the circumstance that the habits 
are then less established, and that the parties may more easily conform 
toone another, than afterward. Nor is prejudice then so strong, nor 
opinion so inflexible, asin later manhood. ‘The husband and wife can 
hence educate one another better, than if the marriage had occured 
late in life. It was for these,and for prudential reasons, that Dr. Frank- 
lin reccommended early marriages. 

On the other hand, it cannot be questioned, that young ladies are 
often engaged, and sometimes married too early, before their school 
education is completed, or their judgment matured. ‘The mother is, 
perhaps, anxious to marry her daughters “off her hands,” and moved 
bya miserable ambition, she and they, lest she be later in her engage- 
ment than some companion, consent to her being sacrificed on the 
first offer, be it what it may. Hence come those fatal alliances, in 
which “a six month’s acquaintence after marriage, transforms the beau 
ideal into a fool, or a coxcomb; and the happy couple, to use an ex- 
pression of Lady Blessington’s, have to ‘pay for a month of honey, 
with a life of vinegar.’ ’’ Circumstances should affect a predetirmina. 
tion on this point, yet where they are balenced, she is the wiser, who 
postpones a matrimonial connection, until her age, and her preparation 
for it, indicate its propriety. 
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Jay—James— N oel—Harris— Miall—Burnet—F ox. 





BY D. W. BARTLETT. 





| “ * * * Sut there are several splendid exceptions among 
English pulpit orators. Thomas Binney, of whom I have spoken at 
length, is as full of fire and natural eloquence as any preacher this 
sideof the Atlantic. Then there is the venerable Jay, of Bath, John 
Angell James, of Birmingham, the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel, 
of the metroplis, the Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. Edward Miall, John Bur- 
nett, the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Courtenay, Fox, the infidel preacher, as 
he is called, of London, Neil, of Liverpool, é&c., &e. 

he venerable and reverend Mr. Jay, of Bath, is very much in 
years, but even now, when excited, discourses most eloquently. Nat-" 
urally he isfull of fire and brilliancy, and though the tendency of the 
“ircumstances which surround him are, and always have been, to chas- 
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ten it down, yet he occasionally bursts out into firery declamation ang 
eloquence. His mind is of the first order, his piety is pure and beay. 
tiful, his daily life is transparent and chaste, and his influence over his 
immediate circle of friends very great. Through his published wri. 
tings he is known, loved, and admired in America, and justly so. He 
retains his faculties to a remarkable degree; he is in the pulpit what 
John Quincy Adams was in Congress—“the old man eloquent.” 

John Angell James, of Birmingham, is extensively known througout 
this country by his published works, which have ever been character. 
ized by purity of thought, simple eloquence, which appeals not so 
much to any passion in man as to his reasoning and religious faculties, 
His advice to young men is worth diamonds, and it is generally appre- 
ciated in America, I believe, for his books which contain it have had 
an immense circulation here—much larger than in England- Asa 
preacher, Mr James ts very distinguished. His orratory is not torrid, 
neither does it lack warmth, but is a pleasant medium between the tie 
ry and the frigid. He enchains an audience somewhat in the manner 
of Albert Barnes. He is, like him, devoid of fine gesticulatory action 
in the pulpit, and the majority of the graces of rhetoric, but simply 
from the subject matter and an earnest manner can hold an audience 
in willing chains for hours. He is now getting to be old, but has lost 
none of his powers of speaking or writing, and his influence grows 
wider each day of hislife. In Birmingham, among his own people, he 
is adored, and by all sects and parties in Birmingham and out of it, he 
is revered and admired. He has not committed himself much in re- 
forms, and for this some blame him and others applaud. His preach. 
ing if practiced would help on reforms, but he studiously avoids allu- 
sion to reforms and reformers. In this some see great wisdom—oth 
ers a time-serving policy. On this point men will differ according to 
the positions which they are in and look from. 

The Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel is a man of lofty eloquence, of 
high intellectual qualities, and aman of genuine piety. This every one 
admits. Not even his rankest enemies deny his sincerity in his late 
secessi@& from the Established Church. In the puipit he is able, but 
not of the very first order of talent, according to the ideas of many 
good critics. He is always in earnest; he is always clear in his argu- 
ment and logicial in his deductions, and what is better yet, is full 
charity for others who differ from him in his religious belief. [le 's 
connected by birth with the nobility, and aside from his talents and | 
ety, is of a high rank and position in society. 

The Rev. Dr. Harris is at the head of a collegiate institution just out 
out of London, and is very distinguished for his metaphysical powers 
A late metapysical work of his has been republished in America, 
has met with a good sale. As a pulpit orator he ranks high, but is 
celebrated for any special brilliancy as an orator or eloquent preac’ 
His sermons are chicfly valuable for their deep thought and study 
There is a ‘horoughness about them, and at the same time a simp!ict 
ty which cannot fail to win him the admiration of all earnest seeke's 
after religious truth. Such persons do not care so much for brilliant de- 
clamation as for deep thought and research. A portion of Dr. Harris 
early history is full of thrilling interest. While residing many ye” 
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ago, in a seaport town, he became exceedingly attached to a young 
and beautiful widow. Her husband was a mercantile gentleman, and 
had gone out to China on business, but the vessel in which he took 
passage Was wrecked in a violent storm, and every soul on board lost. 
She went into mourning for him, and manifested every suitable respect 
for her deceased husband. By-and-by she met Dr. Harris and requi- 
ted his love. They became engaged, and were finally married. A 
few weeks after marriage, they went down one morning to the sea- 
side before breakfast fora walk of pleasure. As they approached the 
water they saw that a ship from a foreign port lay in the offing, and a 
small boat was approaching them from it. As soon as it came so near 
tothem as to render the faces of those in it visible, the young 
bride fainted away. She had discovered in the boat her former hus- 
band! He was thrown in the storm upon an island, with two or three 
others, in the China seas, and there existed for many years before he 
could get off and return home. The lady only recovered from her 
finting-fit to become raving mad, and although everything was done 
for her which seience or kindness cou'd suggest, she expired in a few 
weeks in intense mental agony. 

Edward Miall, was formerly a pulpit orater in London, but of late, 
has devoted himself to the profession of an editor, and has confined his 
public oratory to the lecture-room and political rostrum. He is one of 
the first speakers in Britain, and in the pulpit, I am told was very suc- 
cessful. i have listened for hours to his chaste eloquence, and never 
yet was wearied by it. There is a purity in his diction, which capti, 
vates one, it is so beautiful. As a writer he has few superiors in the 
world. With his penghe is more eloquent than with his tongue. There 
is more of free thought and expression, and gushing enthusiasm in 
his writing than in his speaking. He is so sensitive and nervous, that 
an audience visibly before him, seems to act like a damper upon his 
enthusiasm or spirits. He is an earnest and unflinching advocate of 
the people’s rights, and as such is loved by millions in Britain. 

John Burnet is a Scotch Minister in the metropolis, and is an unique 
character. He overflows with wit and good humor, and it is so natural 
to him that his sermons are tinctured with it. 

Dr. Cambell is quite a giant among the dissenters. He preaches tv 
one of the largest audiences in London. In person lie is tall, massive 
and coarse looking. He is powerful in lis personal influence, but is 
not intellectually very great. He is quite disting ished as a writer— 
he is now editor of the British Banner, an able religious weekly news- 
paper. He has perfect contro] over the great body of the dissenting 
ministers and their churches. It is a little singular how he has acquir- 
ed so much influence, for in his sermons he is not very great, neither 
is he in his writings. ‘There is a certain power in his oratory which 
rather awes than captivates an audience. Physicially he is giant, and 
that may have something to do with his power over men. 

C. J. Fox is one of the most talented preachers in Britain, but un- 
fortunately for all those who are lovers of orthodoxy, he is tainted with 
bad heresies. He is called “the infidel preacher” by many. He is » 
member of Parliament, is a man of pure life and influence. I wen: 
‘o hear him preach, and was delighted with his sermon. There was 
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nothing in it which any audience in the world would object to. The 








exercises were opened by exquisite singing and an address by Mr. Fox . 
to the Deity. There was a vagueness in his prayers which did not ™ 
strike me pleasantly, but his sermon was really splendid. He took fo 
his text from Shakspere, and although I was a little shocked at first by . 
the novelty of the thing, yet I soon forgot the text in the sermon that . 
followed it. Asa pulpit orator he has no superiorin England or Amer- ‘6 
ica—in his peculiar style of oratory, which is a combination of the P 
chaste, classical, enthusiastic and impetuous. 
Ww 

ou 

THOMAS CARLYLE. I 

One of the firmest-believed axioms of the present age is, that Lib- YQ. 
erty is the child of Education, and that an enlightened nation must, of = 
necessity, be free; but in giving the palm to what is termed educa- : ° 
tion, they have bestowed the crown of laurel on the result, and not up- a 
on the cause. The victory has been the lauded, the teacher-warriors R 
too often neglected or forgotten. It is the poet, the orator, and the , 
philosopher, who create the patriot. Education does not presuppose ri 
freedom ; itis only a discipline which lends force and precision to the - 
ideas taught: many a highly educated people have been oppressed,and ra 
are stillso. The Germans are better educated than the ["nglish—Eng- - 
Jand is infinitely freer than Germany. It is possible to educate and pe 
drill a nation into favery. Myriads of learned monks have been the “ 
slavish instruments of spiritual and temporal despotism. _ It is, clearly, pe 
the teachers who sow the seeds of freedom. rs 
The authors of one generation are the spiritual parents of the next, “ 
which invariably reaps the full harvest of his thoughts and aspirations. me 


Production and re-production co-everlastingly go on; the blasphemy 
of to-day is the religion of to-morrow. The thought for which some 
great-souled martyr died is, in time, the established faith of the mil- 
lion, Who murdered others for doubting the words which they destroy- 
ed the preachers for once uttering. “The Dream of the Student” is 
an accomplished fact; a great writer sends his silent but eternal voice 
into the world; at first it glides unseen,but it gatlers force as it glides, 
till it deeends an overwhelming avalanch on the strong holds of tyran- 
ny. The grea¥oets produced a revolution, the revolution they caus- 
ed produces another band of heroic hearts who sing the song of free- 


dom and cheer the masses on fo greater and more enduring triumphs t 
It was said of old, let who will frame the laws of a land, give to me the me 
making of the songs; the first trains, the other fires—one forms the pr 
citizens, the other the hero and the patriot; the first teaches prudence, al 
the other unselfish virtue; the first regulates, the other creates; In 4 “a 
word, the poet is the patriot, the critic, the legislator; we do not un- jean 
dervalue legislature, we only wish to impress that it is distinet from the Wy 
poet and philosopher’s work. The one is valor, the other discipline; ee 
one concentrates and tutors the soul into self; the other expands and the 
carries it beyond. ad 

It is easy to trace the progress of freedom by the steps of literature; he 


the tone of this day’s teaching will be visible on the morrow. Senaca 
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attered a truth weighty beyond the usual course of his thoughts 
when he said, “To-day is the scholar of yesterday.” Let us not,there- 
fore, forget this cheering fact; it might almost resolve itself into 
an algebraic form, that if the masses who were educated by their pa- 
rents and clergy of the last generation, have achieved the vast revo- 
lutions which so loudly to 8 the advance of man, what may we not 
predict from the children of the present age, when every author of 
note is arepublican er radical? There is not aman of genius now but 
who belongs to that class. In England we may instance, in proof of 
our assertion, Carlyle, Dickins, Talfourd, Southwood Smith, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Horne, Heraud, Thackeray, &c. In America they 
also write under the banner of liberalism. The writings of to-day are 
the “Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin” on the walls of every peieee and 
the tyrants tremble as did Belshazzar of old, as he reads the invisible 
sentence. What was the exception thirty years ago, is now the rule; 
then a liberal author was hunted down as a wild beast, the scorn and 
dread of the aristocratic, the moneyed, and even the middle classes. 
Every ministry thought it it a bounden duty to prosecute, imprison, 
or transport. Now all is changed, and the result in twenty years 
hence will be the overthrow of every despotism in the world. Who 
can hesitate to admit that the author is the grand civilizer, the patriot, 
the true heroe, the athlete; his voice is the trumpet march of victory ; 
bis song invites all to the struggle, and cheers them in the conflict, 
and his verse preserves and sanctifies them if they fall. He is the pil- 
lar of fire by night, the column of mist by day. He leads human 
nature to the promised land, and refreshes the fainting multitudes,du- 
ring their wearisome progress, with waters in the te Every 
‘iving heart, like the rock, owns the megic of his wand, and responds 
to its touch. Nature appears to the poets of our day as she did in 
ancient times to the prophets. 

We have thought it necessary to introduce Mr. Carlyle with these 
remarks, for he is pre-eminently one of the great teachers of the age; 
he is less of the mere author than any of his cotemporaries; his object 
is toaid the development of his fellow-creatures,to urge them to cast a- 
‘ide the slavery'of cant,and to“stand forth men,and not suits of clothes, 
with patent digesters placed inside them.” It is somewhat to be re- 
gretted that his manner is deficient in that simplicity which renders 
the doctrine clear to the masses, but a little study soon enables the dis- 
ciple to master the cypher of his style. It has sometimes occurred to 
us that the author of “Sartor Resartus” has somewhat over German- 
zed his mind as well as his manner; we all know how a writer is temp- 
‘ed to transfer the style of his favorite author into his own, more es- 
pecially when being, in another language, the trace of imitation is de- 
stroyed or neutralized, and tothis “hero worship” of Jeam Paul Rich- 
‘er, perhaps, is attributable the peculiarities of Mr. Carlyle’s prose.— 
While this perversity, no doubt, interfers with his popularity in one di- 
rection, we have a strong suspicion that it adds to it in another, for 
‘he charm of singularity is potent, and we have heard men of consid- 
‘table eminence declare that Carlyle would loose half his attraction if 
i€ wrote in the common method; doubtless the worth of a thing is 
‘roportionable to the toil we have to achieve its possession, and there 
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is a sortof half compliment implied to the reader where there is a dif- 
ficulty or an obscurity in its expression. The probability is, judging 
from the simplicity and clearness of the greatest author of ancient and 
modern times, that an involved style is an evident confession of inabil- 
ity to complete the mental creation. 

Some have not scrupled to avow boldly their belief, that in propor- 
tion as the thought is confused and Fei Gor the expression is obscure 
and tortuous; there can be nodoubt that a vast difference exists between 
the originality of a great writer, and the mannerism of a pretender; cer- 
tainly tt is natural to suppose that an author, who has truths for the 
million, would put them in a dress best contemplated to achieve that 
object. On the other hand, it must be conceded it not unfrequently 
occurs that when a poet and original thinker appears, he brings with 
the bold thought a new phraseology, which is part and parcel of him- 
self. 

Thomas Carlyle was born in Annandale, and is the son of a respcta- 
ble farmer, who was an elder in the Secession Church. [In his youth 
he went to Edinburgh, where he became intimate with the celebrated 
Edward Irving, for whom he cherished, to the last hour of his life, 
the greatest regard and admiration. 

When Irving died in his darkened sunset, how general was the cen- 
sure and scorn of the low-minded mob! Carlyle came out like a man, 
a real fiery-hearted man, and in Fraser’s Magazine pronounced an or- 
ation over the grave of his departed friend. No flinching in this no- 
ble tribute to a great intellect and a fine heart who had gone down to 
the tomb; here also he rebukes the world with a severe dignity worthy 
an apostle. His intimacy with Irving is a point he is very fond of al- 
luding to, and he never names him without some tribute to that pro- 
found and gifted man. 

During his stay in Edmburgh, where he studied, he had many pri- 
vations to endure, but his great heart went toiling on, supporting him- 
self by teaching, and working for the booksellers. This is, however, 
avery common case with Scottish students, and there is scarcely a 
Scotchman of any eminence who has not at some time during his no- 
viate supported himself by drudgery. 

He soon grew attached to German literature, and commenced a cor- 
respondence with a Goethe, which continued with little intermission 
till the great poet’s death. When he left Edinburgh he became 
a teacher at Aberdeen, where he remained some time. Here in 
this gloom of soul he laid the foundation of that severity, almost 
amounting to bitterness, which renders him one of the most emphat- 
ic writers of the age. Youmay always be sure Carlyle is in earnest; 
no indifference; he is at once in the thick of the fight, whatever the 
subject of the battle, and the mailed fist of his argumentation is heard 
far off resounding. He has on this very account a sort of half ad- 
miration of men, whose principles he detests. Give him earnestness 
and he will forgive much. We may offer as an instance Nicholas of 
Russia. He has repeatedly said that he was perhaps the only mar 
in Europe: what he wishes to do, he does; what he thinks, he says; 
at all events, through all hazards, he is the uncompromising; as he 
truly said, “He is no sham; friend or foe you can depend on the au- 
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tocrat.” Truly, (as Carlyle says,) it is something now a days to know 
there is such aman. There is too much in our times of the smooth 
whiskerless acquaintance, who associate with you when the sky is fair, 
but who sneak off when danger or stormcomes. The timidity of 
such oily insincerties is as bad as the basest premeditated treachery— 
the results are the same. What matters it to usif we fall by the with- 
drawing of the chair or by a blow from the chair wielded by the false 
friend’s arm: in fact the blow is the best of the two. We can guard 
against the one, or wrest it from his grasp, but the other sets foresight 
at defiance: it produces also the worst possible moral effect; it spreads 
suspicion through the human ranks, and we therefore maintain, with 
the true hearted author of “Hero Worship,” that one act of treache- 
ry (or timidity in defending a cause, or a friend) does more to degrade 
human nature than ten murders. 
Shakspeare’s 
** There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we may.” 


is appticable to Carlyle’s sentences: let them be read in the true, the 
divine spirit, and his “rough hewn’ periods become perfectly shaped, 
and convey their full meaning to the mind. 

Many critics have said that Carlyle’s language is German; this is an 
evident mistake; his styie is German in its outer form, but the words 
are eminently Saxon; they have a force and individuality quite re- 
freshing after the inanities of Addison; of the latter’s far trumpheted 
classical style it may be truly said, it was a worthy companion to that 
singular compound of “verse and water,” which was nicknamed poe- 
try, much about the same time. Tickell and Blackmore are in 
verse what Addison is in prose, writers of smooth and elegant com- 
mon place. 

Mr. Carlyle has resided for many years in the vicinity of London.— 
His house is situated in the far-famed Cheyne Row, Chelsea, and looks 
immediately on the Thames. There, with his amiable wife, he has set 
up his tent, seldom visiting, but always glad to have a friend or so at 
his tea-table. 

His conversation is the most peculiar of any man of the day. This 
affords us an opportunity of glancing at the colloquial peculiarities of 
the greatest intellects of England. Carlyle is undoubtedly the strong- 
est and most suggestive—now profeunly jocose, or jocosely profound. 
This minute putting an old thing or fact into a new light, and drag- 
ging it from the obscurity of conventional hypocrisy, dusting the cob- 
webs off, and holding it up at once a fresh object, with a dawning sun 
upon it; now he startles you by shaking some drowsy old custom by 
the shoulders, and as he perceives it waking up in a state of astonish- 
ment, he completes the effect by bursting into a fit of good hearty 
Saxon laughter. All this is thrown off in a strong, abrupt manner, 
with Homeretic compound words, provoktag new combinatiun of 
thoughts. Add to this an utterance unmistakeably Scotch. He has 
a rare manner of yoking the dissimilar together, and making them do 
good service in the double sense of co-operation and contrast. They 
seem to pull different ways, and yet the Juggernaut car of his demon- 
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stration proceeds crushing beneath the wheels of his Scotch dialect a 
host of crawling reptile superstitious and conventional “shams.” 

Next to Carlyle, Leigh Hunt is probably the most interesting con- 
versationist—but he wants his suggestive power: infitely more amusing, 
he lacks the faculty of chaining the attention of his auditors. ° 

Carlyle’s whole philosophy is a battle for the truth—a fight against 
shallowness, insincerity, dullness and lying, wherever they appear; 
and he is as firm an upholder of simple dealirg and straightforward- 
ness, if it have but earnestness init. Sometimes, we fancy he carries 
this admiration of mere earnestness to an extent not warranted even by 
his own philosophy. Witness his life of Cromwell, who is as much a 
hero in his eyes while singing a psalm after the slaughter of thousands 
of his countrymen, as he is when speaking a good bold speech in favor 
of his country’s freedom. 

Much of the merit of Carlyle’s writing depends upon the fearless 
and unreserved manner in which the thought is. spoken—what he says, 
he saysas one man should to another; his language is not meant to 
conceal his thoughts, but to blazen them, as it were. His own earn- 
estness, too, in what he does, is another reason of his weight with 


thinking minds. 





ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 





BY THE REV. ROBERT LEE. 





Whether there be a distinction, in nature, between the human Sou! 
and the human Spirit? Whether Reason and Understanding be dis— 
tinguishable? Whether the various acts of judgment, memory, ima— 
gination, are to be regarded only as so many different states of one 
simple indivisible substance; or whether they must be explained by 
supposing the existence of distinct powers or faculties in that substance? 
Whether ideas—{or notions rather)—be innate, that is, born with us, 
and only unfold by education (which therefore may be defined a pro- 
cess of evolution); or whether, on the contrary, all the stores of 
the mind have been imported from without? These, and oth- 
er kindred questions which have deeply engaged the attention of phi- 
losophers, I am compelled to pass by witlr this general observation— 
that, though considerable light might be thrown on the topic before 
us, from the investigation of those other points, yet we may satisfac- 
torily discuss this without forming an opinion regarding any of them, 
or even being aware of their existence ; as a person may be easily 
taught to use a telescope who is ignorant of the Sens of the reflection 
or refraction of light, according to which the telescope is constructed: 
or as every soldier in a regiment can shoulder arms at the word of 
command, whereas, perhaps, not one of them could tell the muscles 
which that act called into operation. 

The word Mind is often used in a restricted sense; but I shall, in 
this discourse, employ it in its most extensive application; not to de- 
note any one peculiar faculty or exercise of the human soul, but that 
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which is the subject of all those faculties—the one agent in all those 
exercises. I include as well the Moral and Imaginative powers, as the 
Intellectual, in my idea of the Mind. 

The objects with which we are conversant present themselves to our 
minds principally under these three grand aspects: first, as true or 
false; second, as beautiful and noble, or mean and deformed; third, 
as right or waong, good or evil. That which is conversant with the 
true or false is the Intellectual faculty—called, in common language, 
indifferently, Reason or Understanding; that which is employed about 
the beautiful or sublime is Imagination, Fancy, Taste; that which 
takes cognizance of the right and wrong is Conscience,sometimes call- 
ed the Moral Sense. 

The cultivation of the mind. includes whatever has the effect of en- 
larging and invigorating it in these and all its other faculties or exer- 
cises, and of delivering them from those trammels and impediments 
which hinder their free and beneficial action: so that the imagination 
shall be a prolific mother of healthful and well-favored thoughts; the 
Understanding an acute and jealous guardian lest amy illegitimate no- 
tions be received into the family and cherished theres truths; and 
the conscience sitting a severe and incorruptible judge impartially 
pronouncing sentence on all the mental offspring, and inexorably car- 
rying his judgments into effect, unseduced by his aandmaids the Pas- 
sions, entreating him to spare their foster-children. 

We not unfrequently observe minds having one faculty or more in 
great strength, whale the others are little developed. Seme men grow 
all te understanding, some all to imagination. The former see all ob- 
jects through the glass of logic, the latter look at everything through 
the medium of peetry. The one are hard and dry trees, bearing no 
blossoms, and even their fruit, though not unwholesome, wants juice 
and flaver; the others run all to flowers and essence, perfuming 
the air ard regaling the senses, but they yield little fruit, 
and that too pungent to be nutritious. These are cases of monstrosi- 
ty as much as those bodies one member of which has grown great 
and strong at the expense of the rest, all of which its increase has 
dwarfed and ruined. 

Cases may also be found in which the conscience, not satisfied with 
asserti ng his claims to a constitutional monarchy, has raised himself to 
absolute dominion in the soul. Instead of governing the other facul- 
ties, he sought to slay them, like those eastern dsspots who fancy they 
do not sit securely on their thrones till they have murdered their kin- 
dred. It is, indeed, necessary we should be acutely alive to the 
right and the wrong in all subjects in which these qualities exist; but 
itis not desirable that we should see nothing in them but the right or 
wrong. In short, as the perfection of the human body consists not it 
the strength and energy of any one meuiber or sense, but in the healeh 
and activity of all; and as the highest idea of a civil government is 
not realized by the exclusive development of any one element of poli- 
ty, but by such combination of them all as shall, to the greatest extent 
possible, neutralize the deleterious effects which each displays when 
acting uncombined with the countervailing elements; so the perfection 
of the mind, and the point to which its cultivation should be directed, 
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is to educate, strengthen, and regulate whatever isin the mind—jm- 
plante:l there by that “manifold wisdom” whose provisions are neither 
stinted or inadequate on one hand, nor superfluous on the other. Thus 
accomplished, the man is—cJad in panoply—prepared to discharge the 
high offices to which humanity is called in relation both the visible and 
spiritual world. 

Cultivation of the mmd is the result of well-directed exercise, those 
objects being presented which are calculated to excite its various capa. 
cities, and by the pursuit of which the capacities themselves are bene- 
ficially employed. We can hardly account it wise, however, to exert 
either the mental or bodily powers in those employments,which furnish 
exercise indeed, but yield no farther advantage, when so many labors 
present themselves which minister a double fruit, first in him that la- 
bors in them, and then in the things themselves in which he labors— 
He that walks to preserve health, does well. He that digs does bet- 
ter; for Sn this case the labor itself is productive and profitable, which 
in the former it is not. So it is better the mental powers should be 
employed on even the most barren subjects, than that they should be 
idle; but when the world is full of pregnant truths, valuable in them- 
selves und in the further possessions to which they lead, itis surely noi 
wise to expend our mental energies on those which in themselves are 
utterly valueless. The student of chess gets mental exercise—which 
in and of itself is good—but he gets nothing further; the knowledge 
thus acquired being of no use either absolutely or instrumentally :— 
whereas the student of mathematics and the student of history, beside 
mental employment,obtains a key—the one to all physical sciences,that 
is to the whole material world—the other to humanity itself. Thus 
the labor which in the former case terminates in itself, in the other opens 
up to the great storé-house of Nature, and makes us free of all the 
riches of the world. 

Few, perhaps, would maintain that our minds do not require any 
particular discipline, in order to qualify us for discharging those func- 
tions to which, as members of society, and as subjects of the moral 
government of our invisible Sovereign, all men are called. But ma- 
ny of the most prevalent and pernicious errors are never avowed, 
much less defended in words, as the most powerful agents in nature 
manifest themselves only by their effects. Millions of persons show 
that the only education of their inner man, which they hold out to be 
desirable, consists in that acquaintance with the alphabet of knowledge 
—obtained at schools, and which has (unfortunately) engrossed the 
name of education: and that skill in their particular trades or profess- 
ions, which may secure success in them, and through them the means 
of subsistence. But that this does not deserve to be styled “the cult- 
vation of the mind” will instantly be admitted, if we consider that that 
knowledge concerns man chiefly not as a man,but as an animal, press 
ed with certain corporeal necessities ; and therefore it only puts him on a 
level with the inferior creatures, which are taught the methods of sup- 
plying their wants by blind irresistable instincts. Man’s mind cannot 
surely be said to be cultivated, when it is so instructed as to enable bim 
to supply only his lowest wants, and to act suitably only in his lowest 
relations, 
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Few possessions of much real value come into our hands by acci- 
dent. No man was ever a skilful architect, or physician, or carpenter, 
by chance. What is said of poets— Poeta nascitur non fit—must here 
be reversed; these gifts not being bestowed by Nature. but acquired by 
industry. And the knowledge of those sciences and arts which are 
profounder and more intricate in themselves, and which more deeply 
concern us, i8 not granted on easier terms. Not even the low- 
est organ in the body, not a muscle or a sense. can perform its func- 
tion without having undergone a lengthened and elaboraje process of 
instruction. The hand, the ear, the eye, must each be trained and 
taught: and though we may be unconscious of this education, it has 
as really been received as that was by which we learned to read or 
write. If, then, the meanest corporeal senses demand an appropriate 
education, without which they would prove rather encumbrances to the 
individual than his scouts and messengers, by which he keeps up his 
communication with the external rare 19 shall we suppose that the no- 
blest capacities of man’s spirit are alone independent of all training 
and culture—that they only are incapable of expansion and refinement 
—that, in the whole territory of human nature, this is the only field 
which promises to reward the tillage with no fruit? 

Addison’s celebrated comparison of the human soul without cultiva- 
tion to a block of marble in the quarry, though beautiful and striking, 
falls below the case. For the process of polishing only displayed those 
spots and veins which were in the substance as much before it was 
hewn and dressed as afterwards. Whereas cultivation performs for 
the mind the same office which heat and moisture discharge in relation 
to the vegetable seed, or food and exercise to the animal organization ; 
to which, though they absolutely impart no new organ, they enlarge 
and strengthen all, and permit some to develop themselves, which 
had no existence except in germ. It is an inadequate comprehension 
of our position and our relations which shelters the delusion that our 
faculties are then sufficiently disciplined and expanded, when they qual- 
ify us to fulfil our vocation, as creatures beset with certain corporeal 
necessities. We have other problems to solve than these—What 
shall we eat? what shall we drink? wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
Our personal wants, our domestic ties, even our social relations, ad- 
dress not to us those questions whlch touch vur interests most vitally. 
Man has also relations to the universe, to the sum of visible things 
which surrounds him, and to that higher world, regarding which our 
senses bring no information, but in which we must seek the archetypes 
or ideas of whatever of the perfect, good, or fair, is found, though 
dimly represented in this; which, as the wise men persuaded them— 
selves, was created with such an analogy to that, as both to suggest to 
the inquiring spirit those higher forms of beauty and goodness, and to 
aid it somewhat in understanding these. Yes: Man, the animal form— 
ed out of the dust of the ground, that eats and sleeps, is born and dies, 
is also “the image of God”—*“a ray of the divinity” to whom even 
the structure of his body intimates that he was formed to look above 
the earth to which he is chained. A mediator and a priest, he stands 
between God and his other terrestrial works, consecrated to present 
them in sacrifice; for they are full of praises, which they cannot them- 
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selves offer. And that man has not apprehended his highest call- 
ing, who knows not that he is anointed with the holy oil of reason 
and speech, to express the sense of all things here below; to say 
that which all the creatures mean; to render those works of God yo. 
cal which naturally are dumb. But how shall he fulfil his vocation 
as a priest, offering up his works to God as sacrifices of praise con. 
tinually, who is all uuconscious of that manifold wisdom, goodness, 
and power, from which they all originated, and which they all reveal? 
And how can these be known, if they are not carefully observed and 
diligently studied? “Jehovah is a God that hideth himself” as well 
in nature, and the moral constitution and governmentof the world, as 
in that dispensation of diviue mercy unfolded in the Bible. In that, 
as well as in this, the truth is spoken in parables—it is revealed in 
mystery; so that they who have no ear to hear are nothing the wiser. 
The shekinah blazes, indaed, in both; bnt it is either a pillar of fire 
or a pillar of cloud, according to the position from which we view it. 

The objects to be proposed in the cultivation of the intellectual pow- 
ers, are chiefly these: First, Knowledge, acquaintance with facts and 
principles, that is, with particular and general truth: as also the pow- 
er of retaining’ this, which power is called Memory, the store-house 
or treasury of the mind;—and, Secondly, Judgment, the faculty of 
estimating correctly whatever is presented. 

The caution formerly given may here be repeated, lest the intellec- 
tual yessel be upset, too much ballast being thrown to one side or the 
other, the mind becoming either a depository of unarranged, unman- 
ageable knowledge, mere lumber, of which the possessor understands 
not the value, and which he can turn to no account in the way of util- 
ty or pleasure; or a naked uninformed judgment. The former in these 
states is an intellectual gluttony, craving for knowledge which is 
swallowed ravenously, but is never digested or transmuted into the 
substance of the mind, of which it only feeds the peccant humors. 


“Who reads incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep read in books, but shallow in himself.”—Murtron. 


The latter state is not less to be dreaded, when the mind grows toa 
naked judgement, acute and active, but unfurnished—destitute of the 
materials, without an abundant supply of which our decisions are like- 
ly to be as erroneous as if the judgment itself were weak—or even 
more so; for more false opinions, and of greater consequence, arise 
from too narrow comprehension of facts, than from a mistaken esti- 
mate of those which are observed: as a tower is exposed to no less 
danger of falling if it stand on a basis too narrow or insecure, than if 
the building itself be infirm. And while Passion and Interest eget 
many prejudices, Ignorance is the parent of more; who, besides her 
own numerous family, shelters and rears all the offspring of her two 
sisters. No acuteness or vigor of judgment can deliver an ignorant 
mind from the danger of the most hurtful prejudices; whereas, in ma- 
ny cases, the very extension of our knowledge inevitably and instanta- 
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neously dispels those prejudices, which are the night of the soul, and 
which fly before the first beams of the rising Truth. which is her sun— 
the ghosts and spectres of the mind also, whose habitation is dark- 
ness, not being permitted to abide the crowing of the cock. 


“The flocking shadows pale 
Troop to the infernal jail, 
Each fetter’d ghost slips to his several cave.” 


To prevent both these evils, it is necessary we mingle as great ac— 
quaintance as may be with other men’s a with as great an ex— 
ercise as possible of our own. In order to be very profitable, reading 
and reflection should be united. Either without the other will fail of 
»btaining the great end which should be had in view. A mere swal- 
lower of books is no more likely to become wise, than is a glutton to 
be healthy or strong. Information is not knowledge, much less wis- 
dom—any more than food is chyle or blood. We must exercise re- 
flection upon facts—information must be digested. Then, only, is it 
turned into that knowledge which is the vital fluid of man’s spirit, and 
from which wisdom draws her nourishment. On the other hand, to 
prevent them preying upon themselves and corroding their own vi- 
tals, men’s minds, especially those that are energetic and active, should 
be furnished with a copious supply of wholesome nourishment de— 
rived from books, in which we must read much if we would be men-— 
tally healthy and vigorous. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE SOULS FAREWELL TO EARTH. 


BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 





Farewell, farewell, how vainly f have loved thee, 
How few the years and fleet 

That I have dwelt amid thy scenes of beauty, 
Oh Earth, thou fair and sweet. 


Now on the threshold of a new existence, 
The shadows gather fast, 

While in the dim and still reeeding distance, 
Floats all the happy past. 


Vainly they tell me “tis but for a moment, 
This life of fleeting breath; 

Vainly they point me to the Heaven beyond it, 
Dark is the stream of Death. 
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I see no light on its cold waters beaming, 
The waters of the dead; 

From Heaven’s closed portal is no radient streaming, 
I shrink in fear and dread. 


There dwell I know the pure and gentle hearted, 
The lovely ones of Earth, 

No more the thought of pain and grief departed, 
Disturbs their hallowed mirth. 


There blooms the immortal Amaranth forever, 
Upon the verdant sod; 

Tnere fiows in dazzling tides the crystal river, 
Fast by the Throne of God. 


Yet dearer far to me thesimple brooklet, 
Beside whose rippling stream, 

While listening to thy music-tones, beloved, 
I learned Life’s sweetest dream, 


Dear Earth, to thee my heart awhile returning, 
Brief, brief mnst be my stay, 

One last farewell, one glance of voiceless yearning, 
Ere I must pass away. 


Once more in thy dark shadowy woods I’m dreaming, 
Where ’mid the dewy flowers, 

* Neath the soft light through vine and myrtle gleaming. 
Flew life’s enchanting hours. 


The grassy seat—the fountain’s gentle splashing— 
The pure and fragrant air— 

The glittering spray-drops in the sunlight flashing— 
All memories free and fair, 


Return again; Oh Death! for thee resigning, 
The bright and gleesome day, 

The sunlit-air for which I’m veinly pining 
The morning breath of May, 


‘Ihe passionate hopes around my heart come thronging, 
That haunted it of yore; 

The fever-dreams; the wild and restless longing 
That it sha!] know no more. 
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Sweet Earth! from me this partiug song inherit; 
This sorrowful farewell; 

In its wild notes, oh could I bid my spirit 
Forevermore to dwell. 


Centervitte, Micu. 1850. 





YOUNG MEN. 





It seems to us there isa great want of real dignity of character in 4 
great part of our young men of the present age. But few seem to 
have alofty purpose. How many are satisfied with’ the vulgar habits 
of society! How many young men are there who have not enough 
of good taste to prevnt them from profanity, coarse and vulgar conver- 
sition, drinking, smoaking, chewing and a score of bad habits, whiel: 
are generally found as companions, where there is not a lofty purpose. 
Horace Mann, of Massachusetts, expresses tioughts on this subject 
which every young man should read and remember. 


[ask the young man then, who is just forming his habits of life, 
or just beginning to indulge those habitual trains of thought out of 
which habits grow, to look around him, and mark the examples whose 
fortune he would covet, 6r whose fate he would abhor. Even as we 
walk the streets we meet with exhivitions of each extreme. Here be- 
hold a patriarch,whose stock of vigor three-score years and ten seems 
hardly to have impaired. His erect form, his firm step, his elastic 
limbs, and undimmed senses, are so many certificates of good con- 
duct; or, rather, so many jewels and orders of nobility with which 
uature has honored him for his fidelity to her laws. His fair complex- 
ion shows that his blood has never been corrupted; his pure breath, 
that he has never yielded his digestive apparatus for a vinter’s cess- 
pool; his exact language and keen apprehension, that his brain has 
never been drugged or stupified by the poisons of distiller or tobaceo- 
nist. Enjoying his appetites to the highest, he has preserved the pow 
er of enjoying them. Despite the moral of the school-boy’s story, he 
lias eaten his cake and still kept it. As he drains the cup of life, there 
are no lees at the bottom. His organs will reach the goal of existence 
together. Painlessly as a candle burns down in its socket, so will he 
expire ; and a little immagination would convert him into another 
Enoch, translated from earth to a better world without the sting of 
death. 

But look at the opposite extreme, where an opposite history is recor- 
ded. What wreck so shocking to behold as the wreck of a dissolute 
man; the vigor of life exhausted, and yet the first steps in an honora- 
ble career not taken; in himself a lazar-house of disease ; dead,but by a 
heathenish custom of society not buried! Rogues have had the initial 
letter of their title burnt into the palms of their hands; even for naiur- 
der, Cain was only branded on the forehead; but over the whole per- 
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son of the debauchee or the inebriate the signature of infamy are 
written. How nature brands him with stigma and opprobium! ‘How 
she hangs labels all over him to testify her disgust at his existence, and 
to admonish others to beware of his example! How she loosens al! 
his joints, sends tremors along his muscles,and bends forward his frame, 
as if to bring him upon all-fours with kindred brutes, or to degrade 
him to the reptile’s crawling! | How she disfigures his countenance, 
as if intent upon obliterating all traces of her own image, so that she 
may swear that she never made him! How she pours rheum over his 
eyes, sends foul spirits to inhabit his breath, me shrieks, as with a 
trumpet, from every pore of his body, “Benotp a Bezast!’’ Such a 
man may be seen in the streets of our cities every day ; if rich enough, 
he may be found in the saloons and at the tables of the ‘supreme ton:’ 
but surely, to every man of purity and honor; to every man whos: 
wisdom as well as whose heart is unblemished, the wretch who comes 
cropped and bleeding from the pillory, and redolent with its appro- 
priate perfumes, would be a guest or a companion far less offensive 
and disgusting. 

Now let the young man rejoicing in his manly proportions and in 
his comeliness, look on this picture and on this, and then say after the 
likeness of which model he intends his own erect statue and sublime 
countenance shall be configured. 


Society is infantely too tolerante of the route; the wretch whose 
life-long pleasure it has been to debase himself and to debauch others; 
whose heart has been spotted with infamy so much that it is no lon- 
ger spotted, but hell-black all over; and who, at least, deserves to 
be treated as travelers say the wild horses of the prairies treat a vi- 
cious fellow; the noblest of the herd forming a compact circle arounc 
him, heads outward, kicking him to death. 


The following views of human destiny are suggestive, and carried 
to their logical results may lead further than was anticipated by th: 
writer: 


Man is not a savage or a pauper by the inexorable fatality of his na- 
ture. He is surrounded with every form of the truest and noblest 
wealth—wealth, or well-being, for the body—wealth for the mind— 
wealth for the heart. He is not of plebian origin, but his lineage 's 
from God; and when he asserts and exemplifies the dignity of his na- 
ture, royal and patrician titles shrink into nothingness, and sink int« 
oblivion. Men were not created to perform twenty-four months of bo- 
dily labor in twelve months of time, while the intellectual and morai 
improvement, which a single year might master, is spread over a life. 
The laws of Nature and of God doom no man to live on a potatoe @ 
day; but the productive powers of the earth are as much beyond all 
the demands of healthful sustenance, asthe volume of the atmospher¢ 
which encircles the globe is beyond the capacity of human lungs.— 
Men were not created to live in wigwams nor in sties; but to mse up 
and lie down in dwellings of comfort and elegance. Men were not 
created for mendicity societies, and alms-houses, and the gallows; but 
fur competence, and freedom,and virtue; not for thoughtless puerilite: 
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and vanities, but for dignity and honor, for joy unspeakable and full of 


glory. 
The misery of society, according to Mr. Mann, is not traceable to 


an inevitable divine ordinance but grows out of the neglect of natural 


laws. 

See how the means of sustenance and comfort are distributed and 
diversified throughout the earth. There is not a mood of body, from 
the wantoness of health to the languor of the death-bed, for which 
the wonderful alchemy of nature does not proffer some luxury to stim- 
ulate our pleasures; er her pharmacy some catholicon to assuage our 
pains. What textures for clothing—from the gossamar thread which 
the silk-worm weaves, to silk-like furs which the winds of Zembia can- 
not penetrate! As materials from which to construct our dwellings, 
what Quincys and New Hampshires of granite, what Alleghanies of 
oak, and what forests of pine, belting the continent! What coal-fields 
to supply the lost warmth of the receding sun! Nakedness and fam- 
ine and pestilence are not inexorable ordinances of nature. Nudity 
and rags are only human idleness or ignorance out on exhibition.— 
The Cholera is but the wrath of God against uncleanr.ess and intem- 
perance. Famine is only a proof of individual misconduct or of na- 
tional misgovernment. In the woes of Ireland, God is proclaiming 
the wickedness of England, in tones as clear and articulate as those in 
which He spoke from Sinai; and it needs no Hebraist to translate the 
thunder. And if famine needs not tobe, then no other form of des- 
titution need to be. But amid the exurberance of this country, 
our dangers spring from abundance rather than from scarcity.— 
Young men, especially young men in our cities, walk in the midst of 
allurements for the appetite. Hence, health is imperiled; and so in- 
dispensable an element to his health in all forms of human welfare, 
that whoever invigorates his health has already obtained one of the great 
guarantees of mental superiority, of usefulness, and of virtue. Health. 
strength and longevity, depend upon immutable laws. There is no 
chance about them. There is no arbritrary interference of higher 
powers with them. Primarily our parents, and secondarily our- 
selves, are responsible for them. The providence of God is no more 
responsible, because the virulence of disease rises above the power of 
all therapeutics, or because one quarter part of the human race die be- 
fore completing the age of one year—die before completing one sev- 
entieth part of the term of existence allotted to them by the Psalm- 
ist} _I say the providence of God is no more responsible for these things, 
than it is for picking pockets and stealing horses. 


The following statements are not absolutely new but they are well 


put: 

In regard to the indulgence of appetite, and the management of the 
vital organs, society is still in a state of barbarism; and the young man 
Who is true to his highest interests must create a civilization for himself. 
The brutish part of our nature governs the spiritual. Appetite is 
Nicholas the First, and the noble faculties of mind and feart are 
Hungarian captives. Were we to see a rich banker exchanging ea- 
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gles for coppers by tale, or a rich merchant bartering silk for surges by 
the pound, we should deem them worthy of any epithet in the vocabu- 
lary of folly. Yet the same men buy pains whose Ne: cost is great- 
er than the amplest fund of natural enjoyments. Their purveyor and 
market-man brings them home head-aches and indigestion, and neural- 
gia, by hamper-fulis. Their butler bottles up stone, and gout, and 
the liver complaint, falsely labelling them sherry, or madeiria, or port, 
and the stupified masters have not wit enough to see the cheat. The 
mass of society look with envy upon the epicure who, day by day, for 
four hours of luxurious eating suffers twenty hours of sharp aching; 
who pays a full price for a hot supper, and is so pleased with the bar. 
gain that he throws in a sleepless and tempestuous night as a gratuity. 
English factory children have received the commiseration of the world, 
because they were scourged to work eighteen hours out of twenty- 
four; but there is a theoretic republican who is a harsher Pharaoh to 
his stomach than this,—who allows it no more resting time than he 
does his watch; who gives it no Sunday, no holiday, no vacatzon in 
any sense. Our pious ancestors enacted a law that suicides should be 
buried where four roads meet, and that a cart load of stones should be 
thrown upon the body. Yet when gentlemen or ladies commit suicide, 
not by cord or steel, but turtle soup or lobster salad, they may be bu- 
ried in consecrated ground, and under the auspicies of the church, 
and the public are not ashamed to read an epitzph upon their tombstones 
false enough to make the marble blush. Were the barbarous old law 
now in force that punished the body of the suicide for the offence 
which the soul had committed, we should find many a Mount Auburn 
atthe cross-roads. Is it not humiliating and amazing, that men, invited 
by the exalted pleasures of the intellect, and the sacred affections of 
the heart, to come to a banquet worthy of the gods, should stop by 
the way-side to feed on garbage or to drink of the Circean cup that 
transforms them to swine! 





HARMONY OF NATURE. 





We should remember that all is order and beauty around us when 
we are acting in harmony with the laws of our being. Sin makes dis- 
cord and sin only in this world. It is just as inconsistent to expect 
harmony while violating the laws of our nature, as to expect a calm 
on Lake Erie in a thunder storm. 

Remember, when storms lower, and wintry winds bape thee, that 
Nature, dear goddess, is beautiful, always beautiful! Every little 
flake of snow is such a perfect crystal, and they fall together so grace- 
fully, as if fairies of the air caught water-drops and made them into 
artificial flowers to garland the wings of the wind! O! it is the sad- 
dest of al] things, that even one human soul should dimly perceive the 
beauty that is ever around us, “a perpetual benediction.” Nature, 
that great missionary of the Most High, preaches to us forever! 
tones of Jove, and writes truth in al* eolors, on manuscripts ilumina- 
ted with stars and flowers. 
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THER CONSOLATIONS OF A BELIEF IN A FUTURE STATE. 


BY PROF. D. D. WHEDON. 





{f a man die shall he live again? There is not in the whole 
world of human thought a query naturally of more intense interest 
or profound darkness. It is a question which poor human nature 
has been asking, with earnest solicitude, ever since creation. Flung 
by an unseen hand into existence, poor man looks back and sees 
ail darkness, he looks forward all is darker still. Beyond the hori- 
zon of this world all is density that can be felt. The dreams of 
rmorance are here at fault, the powers of science throw nota 
glimpse beyond: the world of matter—not a ray into the dread un- 
certainties of eternal ages. Some dim calculation, even the roam- 
ing savage, may make of his destiny while alive. He may still ex- 
pect to range his forest home, wild as his native hills, and free as 
the breeze that sweeps them. But when the light of life is darken- 
ed, and its current suppressed, when the mighty son of the forest is 
laid low upon the mouldering earth, shall that light ever beam again 
and that formever move in newexistence? But this doubt haunts 
uot the wilds of the desert alone; the loftiest sage that ever walked 
the portico, he, who has been complimented by modern scepticism 
jor his anticipated christianty, felt the withering agony of that an- 
ious uncertainty. Socrates avowed his despair of discovering that 
mystery by the aid of nature’s light alone, while he whispered a faint 
hope that some revealing messenger might yet descend to earth, 
who should bring life and immortality to hght. So far was he (the 
object of the sceptics admiration) from beleving the sceptics im 
probability of all revelation, that he announced in almost prophetic 
terms, the dayspring from on high. The expressed hope of a better 
state of things, the charge of introducing new deities and the sen- 
tence of the Areopagus closed the philosophers career. Long years 
ater, there appeared within the walls of that same Areopagus, a 
greater than Socrates, who, in the face of the same charge, of being 
asetter forth of strange Gods, proclaimed that Aés prophetic hope 
had met a complete accomplishment. He proclaimed that that di- 
vine messenger had descended, that the hope of all nations had come 
that he had illustrated the certainty of a resurrection by his precepts 
aid life, that he had secured that certainty by his death and proved 
i by his resurrection. God had appointed a day, in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath ordain- 
ed, whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that he hath 
rused him from the dead within the walls of the same court, the 
‘sume scorn that had destroyed the philosopher, rejected the apostle. 
Rejected by the learned herd of, would be sages, both were listened 
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to by a few better minds; and let me ask the sceptical admirer of 
the philosopher, is it credible that he would have seen any thing 
improbable im the preaching of the apostle? Would he have 
sneered at a revelation whichwas the object of his earnest desire 
and throbbing hope? Would he have thought it incredible that 
God should raise the dead ? Or when the doctrines of that reye- 
lation were unfolded, when they proclaim even the mysteries of » 
trinity or the tremendous realities ofa retributive judgment, would 
he have rejected both because one was strange and the other ter- 


rible? Would he have earnestly sought a heavenly instructor and 
then have rejected him because his doctrimes were such as his own 
unenlightened sense had not taught. (Would he have demanded a 
revelation and them have rejected it because it told him what he did ‘ 
not know before.) Or would he have demanded a revelation which t 
would develop nothing unexpected, in other words,—a revelation t 
which was no revelation at all, [Had he so rejected would he be ¢ 
worthy of your admiration, had he accepted would your admiration 
of him be sincere.} ‘Fhe highest proofs of which a divine reve a 
lation is susceptible would have been unfolded before him. ‘he pre- > 
dictions of prophets had long foretold the messiah’s coming,—the h 
minstrelsy of angels had hailed his arrival—the omnipotence of mi- fi 
tacles had attended hisevery step, amid the gaze of a wondering m 
city, surrounded by attendant convulsions of nature, he had bowed ol 
his head in death,—before the eye of many a witness whose blood s| 
had sealed their sincerity he had ascended to their God and to his a 
God. Surely we might believe that a mind which had already fol- of 
lowed so closely the light of Aiature, would have rapturously hailed nC 
a revelation arrayed in so many radiant demonstrations of divinity as 
that he would have flung a self devoting faith upon the resurrection th 
of Christ, as the only assurance of his own. He would have gladly of 
made the dematided sacrifices of this world’s pleasures, and know- 
ing no happiness but his saviour, and no glory but his cross, and by 
have exclaimed with the Apostle, if im this life alone we have hope Gc 
im Christ we are of all men most miserable. in 
Never perhaps, has any man existed who more decisively staked gig 
his whole happiness on his hopes of a future life through Christ, cay 
than the immortal Paul. For this few were tlre advantages he did pir 
notresign, few the earthly ills he did not suffer. Supported by the thr 
pride of rank, the privileges of intellectual superiority surrounded, hig 
and the path of ambition fay before him. All ready had the ardor imt 
of the pursuit commenced, when a warning voice spoke from heaves niti 
—-and then in the pride of his high career—at once did he pause que 
and lay all His triumphs, and all his acquirements, and all his ae- the 
complishments at the foot of the cross of Christ. And then in hi tor 
vast and blazing orbit of superhuman exertion in the cause 0! witt 
moral reformation, overwhelmed by the floods of shame and pursued sting 
by the rage of persecution, harrassed by the hostilities of savage mon 
lands and tossed by the perils of stormy seas one hope—true cr ia h 
false—animated his lofty spirit. Withdraw this and the man ™ of n 


eomamon clay. One hope—the hepe of-immortality, made hiw the 
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xoquirer of victories, which have remained while those of Alexander 
and Cesar are vanisked. One hope surrounded him with the glory 
of amoral heroism before which even the voice of human applause 
is hushed in awe. ‘True or false then the hope of immortality is 
she only sure support in the heroic accomplishment of gigantic 


The hope of immortality is the only source that can lend a value 
xo earthly existence ; without it what a view is presented of a hu- 
man being? Whatis man? A lump of matter, starting up from 
the common mass impregnated and agitated by some strange frenzy, 
by which deserted he sinks again to the common chaos. What are 
he gratifications of taste? Some momentary influence of matter 
upon matter—what the delights of social or relative intercourse— 
transcient connexions of chance—all the sanctity of religion, all 
the elevation of honor, all the profundity of science sink into one 
common mass of gross materialism. 

Upon this scene of half existence open but a hope of immortality, 
and the whole changes like the first of wniversal light upon the 
poundless chaos. Give me the assurance that time is but the pre- 
jude to eternity; that life is but a probation that fixes my endless 
fate, and my whole being is changed. Tell me that every move- 
ment I make sends an echo into other worlds, and I stand in awe 
of myself. Shall I not set a guard over all my actions, when the 
slightest of them may inflict a wound eternity cannot heal. Shall 
a sinful word, sully these immortal lips that shall thrill the accents 
of life eternal, or pour forth the agonies of the second death. Shalt 
not every thought be sanctified, when I remember, that each must 
ascend, like a winged reporter, and inscribe itself on the record of 
the judgment, to be read by the eye of omniscience, amid the light 
ef a blazing world, in the audience of a universe. 

The error of the christian believer, if it be such, is, counten anced 
by the general voice of the human soul in all ages and all lands. 
God hath not suffered eternal intereststo be without their mementos 
inthe human breast. ‘The coming events of eternity cast the:r 
gigantic shadows before. ‘To the brute he hath given no expansive 
capacity to comprehend the designs of Providence, none of the as- 
pitings after endless existence, none of the thoughts that wander 
through eternity—that give man the proof, that he belongs to a 
iugher department in the order of God’s universe. He feels his 
mnortality in the very thrill of his present existence. Deep mo- 
nitions, ceaseless as instinct, and universal as humanity, like elo- 
quent voices from the world, within him and the world without, and 
the world above assure him that he will not all die. It is needless 
toreply that this belief has been assailed by sophists arguments and 
witty sneers—so have the most noble and the most invariable in- 
stincts of our nature ; they have been ridiculed by the head the very 
moment their force was felt by the heart. If then the christian err 


i his hopes he errs in union and equality with the universal mind 
ef man. 
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Fee ble, I know is this fact as a proofof his immortality when we 
make that a matter of unsparing intellectual scrutiny. It may in- 
cline the heart to feel but it little obliges the reason to acknowledge. 
If the mind, untought by revelation, believes, it is a concession 
made by the understanding, to the wishes of the heart. And here 
again is the Christian’s superiority, his reason may firmly believe 
without « requiring her high prerogatives—it may nobly bow to the 
demon strations of revelation. Nature may point to her dim analo- 

tes and whisper hope but revelation uplifs her blazing evidences 
and thunders believe. 

If the christian’s immortality be false, his error will never be de 
tected. That error will lend a light to all the scenes of life it wil! 
make existence a bliss and suicide a horror. The hope of immor- 
tality goes before him like the angel of God’s presence, and that 
the freshness of morning and the greenness of spring, around the 
scenes of his earthly sojourning. It will attend him until he is be- 
yond the reach of its purification. The very annihilating stroke 
that demonstrates his error will secure him from the perceptor of 
its falsity. From the nothingness to which he is consigned no report 
will bring the appaling result. Star-eyed science never wandered 
there to bring us back the tidings of despair. That error may not spoil 
the victory of the grave, yet it will destroy the sting of death. [t 
will still hang the bow of hope on the clouds of his departure—it 
will still soften the dying pillow—beam upon the closing eye—soot! 
the final groan and vanish only with life’s last departing throb. 

Let not then the apostles of annihilation—the missionary of des- 
pair come to me with his arguments. Why should he wake me to 
the horrors even of reality. Will he prove upon the dignity of his 
philosophy ? Experience proves that the true way to make men 
brutes is—to prove them so. Will he preach of the sanctity of 
truth? Alas, if this be an error, truth has no sanctity, no dignity, 
no worth. If falls this truth, all other truths are valueless and vain 

In the first place the consequences of his mistake are as fatal as 
its commission is daring. It is a hazard of infinites—he bold! 
throws the die—and all is lost. Melancholy is the contemplation oi 
such a being, tho small the motives by which he frequently makes 
the decision--how dark the sophistries by which he contrives to lv 
ingeniously wrong—-how appaling the care with which he so stidi- 
eusly strikes from all his calculations the last reference to a life ¢- 
ternal—how fearfully glimmers upon his features the scornful smi'e 
with which his philosophy treats, hope of another world. And mark 
when the dread detection rushes upon his soul; when the death 
damps are gathering upon his brow; when the elements of his s¥*- 
tem are parting in dissolution ; when the last beam of life is flick- 
ering upon the point of total extinction, how he bursts into the world 
of endless existence, and all the derided realities of eternity break 
upon him—true at last. How then if the picture which revelatis 
drew of another world were not a sketch of an artful fancy. 
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The time is coming—it comes with swift but silent wing—when 
iiie’s pages will have been written, its account closed, its volume 
sealed as death shuts it so judgment will read it. Soon will the 
brilliant eye have lost its lustre and the thrilling voice its melody 
and the manly form its grace—Yet small concerns are even there. 
Little matter is it that the dust returns to dust again, when the spir- 
it ascends to the God who gave it. 

When upon the great day of final account, surrounded by the at- 
mosphere of eternity, we stand as it were upon the summit of the 
outspread universe, and survey the scenes of the past, what aston- 
ishment will electrify us at our present .inconsiderations. We shall 
wonder at our earthly infatuations! ‘Could immortal spirits be so 
fooled ? Wonder at these seasons of mercy that now pass neglected, 
perhaps despised. Wonder that the gracious warnings of the bless- 
ed spirit, should be slighted by us once—or, that once slighted, he 
s,0uld ever return—-wonder how every-thing but our own everlast- 
ing destinies should engross our soul, and that scenes so near at 
hand—-even at the door should seem as distant as the planets as un- 
read as a dream. 

Unless then my friends, you have an arm that can thunder-like 
God, unless in the hour of trial you can return him frown for frown 
secure your peace with him, through the offered mediation of the 
great atonement. Now is the day of salvation and even now, in the 
prime of life ; in the vigor of health, is the hour of earnest exertion 
—lest that day come upon you with sudden surprise and you be 
called to pass from a life of unrepentant guilt, to an eternity of hope- 
less sorrow. 





The following Poem was written for the Editor of the Miscellany 
by a much esteemed friend of New England. The subject has been 
a favorite theme for the most gifted in song, but for vigor of thought, 
bold imagery and poetical inspiration ; it will compare with any of 
them. This Poem will bear reading over and over again: 


NIAGARA. 





BY MRS. F. H. GREEN. 





High archetype of dread sublimity, 

Defying imitation—I have gazed 

On thy unpictured greatnes:, ’ti]l the soul 
Was overwhelmed with grandeur—every sense 
Hushing itself in deep astonishment, 

To read thy revelation of that Power— 
Mighty in all things—mightiest, still, in thee! 
All imagery is weak—all language cold— 
And thought, in thy unuttered majesty, 
Shrinks, like a stricken eagle from the sun, 
Wing-broken—overpowered—with too intense 
Perceptions of the ever-present God! 
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Upward I gaze'upon thy radiant crown— 
Woven of terror and magnificence— 

Where the bright sun-bow glitters; then, beneath. 
I lock into the wild and dread abyss — 
Unmeasured—unexplored—where, age by age, 
Thow sittest. on thy deep, rock-pillared throne, 
In single greatness ever unapproched, 
Mocking with thine, all other majesty ! 

There, mortal never went, and came again 

To tel] the wonders of thy dwelling-place— 
There, but the eye of God may look and live * 


All highest forms of beauty—all that stirs 
The soul with grandeur, and magnificence, 
May find their fall expression best in thee, 
And, when the shades of sombre evening fall,. 
Softness is gathered rownd thee as a veil ; 

fend to the Terrible comes the Beautifal— 
Like Mercy stealing to the rigid arms 

Of stern-eyed Justice. ‘Then, above thy brow 
Bendeth the lunar-erescent—fa:rest type 

Of beauty that e’er woke to gladden Earth— 
A cireling group of angels it may be ; 

And, in the changing light and shadow’s play, 
We catch the glory of their burnished wings— 
The dazzling whiteness of their glancing feet— 
Moving in solemn cadence to the roar 

Of thine eternal music —as they watch, 

Lest harm should happen: to the sons of men. 


All depth of tone that dweileth in the winds— 
All language, and all music, of the floods— 

The voice of Ocean, Tempest, Hurricane, 

Are poured into the volume of thy voice, 

Deep chanting, ever, without stop, or pause, 

The awful anthem of Eternity ! 

The simple Red Man listened ;—and his sou? 
Bowed down in wonder at thy mightiness ; 

And the Great Spirit spake to him in thee! 

He saw thy floods, for ever pouring out 

Their still exhaustless treasures, and his eye 
Beheld the Image of the Infinite! 

Pronounced he then thy deep, euphoniows name— 
The Water TuunperR—that shall be to him 
Sacred memento—and an epitaph— 

Telling to future ages of the time 

When a wild race of monarchs trode the earth ; 
Then, yielding to the dark decree of Fate, 

They fell—they perished—and they passed away’! 


Not without meaning was thy radianee set, 
Thou regal gem, upon the royal brow 

Of the young Queen of Nations—“ Lisrrtr” 
Is writ in all thy deep, translucent light— 
And since that hour, when first the rising sun 
Of young Creation shone into thy heart, 
Waking its depths to music, thou hast been, 
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Way unto day, and night suzceeding night, 
‘Chanting, for ever, thine eternal hymn, 

“Lo liberty—for ever, Liberty ! 

And when the morning stars together sang, 
Breaking the silence ot the new-born Earth, 

Thy voice rolled ap to meet the heavenly choir, 
Deep thendering along the vast expanse 

That held the unwrought elements of Life— 
Owning the voice of God that spake in thee. 

from her leng dream astonished Chaos woke— 
Labored—and brought forth Betwe !— Loud and clear 
Rang the great anthem on from star to star; 

"Till every bright-eyed sister silemt hung 

‘Over her golden lyre, with earnest thought. 

To listen to thy wondrous melody !— 

Singing the song ef Freedom—Freedom atill— 
Through years annumbered—ages undefined— 
The wkeeling centuries found thee. Nations heard, 
And sped the tidings through the peopled earth,— 
Then wendering sages sat down at thy feet, 

As children by their teacher. Ray by ray, 

Shone the great Trorn, all perfect. Note by note, 
The melody went home to every heart. 

Uprisen, then, and girded, they went forth; 

And, in the face of an astonisked world, 
Proclaimed the Charter of humanity— 

The simplest, clearest, the divinest truth 

‘T'kat human lips e’er uttered ; and set forth 

The great ascending scale, that gathers 

T'o the same groupe, with angels and with God. 


Thy mission is to preach, majestic Flood! 

Before a slavish, and enslaving world, 

tzlad tidings of a higher Liberty! 

Let the proud Tyrant, and the trembling Slave, 
Come to thy feet ard listen. They shall learn 
That he who fashioned Man, and fashioned Thee, 
Never created that which should be wrought 

T’o the remotest semblance of a chain! 





ORIGINAL. 









THOUGHTS ON MAN.—HIS HISTORY AND PROGRESS: 





The first thing marked in man was his actual knowledge. Hh, 
capacity for knowledge all admit as part of his nature, but the first 
man actually knew. Knowledge was a part of his being. He per- 
ceived instinctively the relation and fitness of things. Where shal 
we find a more touching, just and beautiful description of woman 
than Adam pronounced when his eye first fell upon eve. “‘ This is 
now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh!” Whata foundation 
for love! what a bond of union! And the names which Adam gave to 
she beasts of the earth, to which God himself listened, silently ap- 
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proving, attest also the perfection of his intuitive knowledge, Ru: 
we do not suppose that he knew all that which it was necessary for 
him ever to know; much might have been properly left for him to 
search out. Butinhim were the rudiments of all knowledge and tha 
actually in possession which was necessary to mark a highly perfect 
being and fit him for the civilized state, to which he was immediate; 
introduced. Tothose who suppose his language the necessary pro- 
duct of society, a problem somewhat difficult to solve may be pre 
sented. ‘‘ Whether language is more necessary for the institution 
of society, or society for the invention of language”—a difficulty 
which may be leaped over just as easily as the ancients surmounted 
the difficulties of the theory of the world’s fowndation on the back of 
tortoise and he on the top of a stone! Of coarse if they could on); 
fix the world firmly, it was no matter on what rested the huge 
stone, the convenient foothold ofthe tortoise. The fact is the fear of 
finding a great first cause, tco speedily has lead to a trifling, unworthy 
of Philosophers, and to absurdities disgusting to common sense. Why 
should we reduce causes to infinitesmels. Cause and effect are equal, 
andtogo back ad infinitum is mpossible, and when we find a cause it 
is after all as great as its effect. The difficulty is in the first con- 
ception of any creation. When that is admitted the idea of perfec- 
tion is both natural and easy; and a creation all must finally admit, 
trace back causes as they will; it is philosophical then to consider 
that creation which is of God, perfect in its sphere. Besides we 
have never seen civilization grow from the necessities of nations.— 
Barbarians have never yet civilized themselves. The Britons, Franks 
and Scandinavians received it from the Romans and crusaders, the 
Romans were in their turn indebted to the Greeks—the Greeks to 
the Egyptians and Phenicians and they to the Ethiopians or the 
inhabitants near the region settled by the more advanced members 
of Noah’s family. Civilization has never sprung up indigenous on any 
soil. It is an exotic in all countries. It came first from heaven, 
flourished awhile in Eden—a soil so congenial for its growth that 
the first transgression did not wither it. Man grasped it as he fled 
ftom Paradise—a grand relic of his greatness. It flourished in its 
new soil and from its roots sprang the numerious branches which 
now over shadow, so many nations of the earth. 

Is then man’s natural state, one of barbarism or civilization ‘— 
What do we mean by natural state? If we mean a state in which 
he grows deprived of all culture, certainly barbarism is his natural 
state ; but if we mean—which is a more correct use of the term—2 
state most agreeable to his nature, best calculated for his develop- 
ment, then civilization is his natural state, and in that state eminent- 
ly the social was man created. What degree of knowledge was pos 
sessed by the antediluvians is not so easily determined. It could 
iyut remove however from unnatural savageness. The population, 
estimated by many at at two million millions of that age—a number 
which if not ten fold exagerated, indicates considerable advance 
ment, perished by the overflowing waters. The fresh earth recol- 
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ed at the giant tread of its lascivious inhabitants, and sunk beneath 
the wave to wash its fair bosom from the pollutions of a long lived 
and wicked race. . 

All savage nations are now in a lapsed state. Twice, once before 
the flood and once since, have vast portionsof the race deteriorated 
from a civilization, once known. ‘Those savage nations of which 
we have any history possess in themselves traditionary evidence of 
a betterstate. Around their darkened minds floats as a phantom the 
idea of their primeval intelligence. Among all the fables and chi- 
meras which envelop the early history of ancient nations, among the 
inventions of national pride and the license of song, there is not 
found one idea of a nation self regenerated fron® barbarism. The 
Gods give such blessings worthy of their gift, or men instructed by 
the Gods, have brought them and been deified by the dignity 
of their office, showing that the idea of greatness so generally main- 
tained has its origin in the connection subsisting with a branch of 
the common family from which they have wandered. Nor should 
this be considered wonderful since thousands of different families 
might now go from France or England, and being separated and 
distantly colonized and shut out from commerce they would not re- 
tain a mark of civilization 200 years. Whole nations known once 
to be civilized and highly commercial have, like some plants given 
seeds to other climes, exhausted the regions of their shadow and 
died on the spot where they grew. Persia once swarmed with strty 
millions of inhabitants, great in their time. Now fromeight to ten 
millions semi-civilized remain. Egypt is a still stronger example. 
Etheopia, doubtless another. Then there is the land of Poetry, 
Oratory, Philosophy, Architecture and the arts. “‘’T'is Greece but 
living Greece no more.” What degeneracy at Rome also; and in 
the precincts of the now justly styled Barbary States once flourished 
the renowned Carthage—the city of Hannibal! When then the 
known lapses of nations is accounted for, the general lapses of all 
nations will be furnished. 

Every age has its characteristics. The first was marked by the 
physical development of man. In the eternal hyreoglyphics of the 
rock, the earth hath written the history of its various ages. In the 
character of the petrified remains, the naturalist discoverers, the 
distinctive features of its various periods; and always finds a per- 
fect adaptation-of the nature and habits of the animal to the condi- 
tion of the earth. So in the history of man, we find a nice adapta- 
tion of character to his state and of influences to character, with 
this difference. The agencies in this latter case, being voluntary 
and free, corruptable or already corrupted, whose multitudinous 
wicked acts according to inflexible law must degrade, and even re- 
tard merciful designs, bespeak a power of wisdom and skill far 
greater than the hand-writing on any mere material substance what- 
ever. How wonderful is the government of man—the Providence 
of his race. It is astonishing that with allthis corruption and the 
strength of law that God has prevented the race from repeated ex- 
‘irpations. Signal wickedness or strenuous peformance of duty by 
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communities or individuals fails not in the end to work out its ap- 


propriate reward or punishment, ‘“ while the great Architect builds de 
up alike from the wisdom and folly, the virtues and vices of men, $4 
amidst chastisement and reward, the elevation’ and destruction of cil 
nations—the mighty fabric of general and progressive improve- th 
ment.” (Alison.) On the dark clouds of human guilt and error of 
as on the clouds of the sky. Jehovah hath set his bow. le 

To the physical period of man, rendered necessary by the object mi 
to people the earth and subdue it, and to the maintenance and dif- ac 
fusion of knowledge, when all knowledge -was traditionary, we mi 
find adapted the first revelations suited to a religious nature. They m 
were such as struck upon the senses, God appears frequently in per- an 
son, and great pothp of ceremony, tangibility, exactnes sand power we 
of external order, accompany the first institutions. The world is we 
employed to give thought of natural things, and religion to give ala 
thought of spiritual. ‘To give right thought is the great idea of a 
being, to display it, the great idea of action. There is nothing in atl 
the action which is not found in themind. Wars, cruelties, rapines ba 
and sacrileges, are but»the bristlings of thought, and poetry, paint- vi 
ing and architecture, the personation of an inward lovely or majes- int 
tic idea. All acts are born here. Here are pent up those winds po 


which opportunity shall send forth to tear up the earth like the to 


tornado, or fan it as with cooling zephyrs. Every thing is impor- 
tant in proportion to its bearing on mind. And as it is the source 
of action, when we learn the national mind, wehave found an epitome 
of its history. If we would know the mind and prospects of a 
people, we must take into the account their previous history. A 
phaze of society may owe its existence to thought long anterior. 
The influences of our time are somewhat determined by the influen- 
ces of past time. We must consider also the activity and power of 
the mind itself, and the physical strength of the people, their lan- 
guage, whether it be melleffluous, harsh, heterogenous, copious, 
lofty, vigorous, insipid, flexible, or frigid; the geography of a coun- 
try whether it be mountainous, or level, desert like, or fruitful ; its 
geology which has an important bearing on its commerce and ma- 
nufactures, and consequently on its national character. It would 
have been impossible for Lycurgus to have pressed his laws on the 
Athenians as he did on the Lacedemonians. Athens was near the 
sea and possessed a good harbor, strong inducements to commerce, 
and possessed a soil poor in corn, but rich in marble. It would not 
have been possible, physically, to introduce here the iron, money, and 
black broth of the Spartens. But Sparta was at a distance from the 
coast, in avalley at the extremity of Greece, which led to self de- 
pendence, abstinence, and that implicit obedience so emphatically 
prescribed in their institutions, and described in the epitaph en- 
graved upon the tomb of their heroes, who fell at Thermopylae— 
“Oh stranger, go and tell the Lacedemonians that we lie here in 
obedience to their commands.” To this we must add a careful 
view, of the institutions and laws, the science, literature, and art, 
and the instinctive or general educational working of the age. 


th 
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This last may perhaps be looked upon more understandingly un- 
der the idea of assimilation. There is a property or a tendency to 
sameness in the minds of the age. Similar minds unite ; this union 
gives power by which other minds are by intellectual laws drawn to 
them and the power heightened. I know the idea of peculiarity 
of mind is common, of individuality certain. Distinctive charae- 
wristics are preserved when tbere is a state power. The govern- 
ment does not destroy individuality, it only collects and guides it 
according to law. So with the assimilation of mind; a sort of 
mind republic is formed with its presidents leaders parties. Man 
must be tainted or mightly and constantly struggle with the mental 
and moral atmosphere around him. There wag.meaning in the 
words of Pitt when he threatened to bring the pulffc opinion of the 
world to war on the English Government if they did not do away 
slavery in their colonies. No governmental power could stand such 
awar. This assimilating influence extends from one nation to an- 
other—to all of the grade of mind. An electrical railway carries 
back and forth the breathings of a nations overcharged heart. This 
comes to be a common feeling often uninterpreted, and oftener mis- 
interpreted. It is for the possession of this feeling that the rival 
powers of earth contend. It often courts innovation and looks up 
tobe swayed. Often it is ready to catch the spark and light up the 
way to the goal of being. Again Sampson like, it blindly secks 
the pillars of the social state, and racks the system to its fall. Then 
wearied with its useless struggles it sleeps while a Mentor teaches 
ora Redeemer bleeds, or falls back on its ancient regime, only 
partly benefitted by the giant throws of its semi instinctive nature. 
Man is instinctive to feel his wants but knows not instinctively what 
willsupply them. All hearts possess the cords which vibrate to the 
touch of poetry and eloquence, but how few the hands that can 
sweep them. It is left for high faculties and long and patient effort, 
genus, | might say, to effect that. To search out a philosophy 
which shall wake a response in every heart, as surely as true poetry 
creates agreeable emotion in every breast, is the flight for which 
reason has been training since the world begun, and to find it is 
humanity’s experiment. It has been professedly found and proclaim- 
ed by different philosophers in all ages. Such has been the variety 
of opinion upon it that one class---the schoolmen-—presented two 
hundred and sixty-six different theories of the chief good. All were 
looked upon, tasted and tested, but nature disgusted, turned from 
the bauquet. Still the cry went up solemn, earnest, melancholy, 
give! give! Hark! Did I not hear the crash of the wheels of thouht 
a imagination speeded forth, sprung by nature’s strong impulse, to 
higher flights and wider fields? Yea on! cn! humanity speed thee. 
Bring etherial fires to lighten, arouse and vivify. But it faints, 
imagination wearies and bold fancy dies! But from above all 
proceeds a voice to which I bow. “ Gad is the chief of good, and 
ikere_ is rest in him.” 








ORIGINAL. 


NIGHT. 


BY DELTA. 





Ye countless stars, chat tremble in the sky, 
Hog bright and beautiful are ye, to-night! 
I’ve Kew ye jong,—but never did my eye 
So burn beneath the glory of your light 
As it doth now ;—I kneel to ye—ye wear 
The impress of the Deity that’s there. 


There is a spirit in the night, that talks 
To man, as man cannot ;—there seems to speak 
A voice to him from out those depths :—there walks 
Amid its glowing halls, a form that seeks 
Communion with him—a pervading soul 
That lives and breathes—and animates the whole. 


Who does not read omnipotence, in thee! — 
By whom but Him are the wild wanderings stayed 
Of all thy thousand orbs!—They seem as free 
And fetterless as air,—yet are they weighed 
And balanced in His hand ; and circuit stil, 
Bound to the mighty purpose of his will. 


How my whole being worship’s ye, ye skies !— 
How Godlike is iliimitable space! — 
I see in every flashing ray that flies 
Throbbing froin forth your lights, the fearful face 
And aspect of Divinity :—ye stand 
As when first flung from the Creator’s hand. 


Ye are unchanged ;—the ceaseless lapse of years 
Dims not your brightness :—since the world began, 

And ye were summoned forth, the arch that rears 
Proud and magnificent. its giant span, 

Filling immensity—as now, hath stood ;— 

*T will stand with time ;—Eterntly is God. 
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REV. THOMAS DICK, D. D. 
It is said, that, for several years past, Dr. Dick has received for hia sape 
port only two hundred dollarsa year. Probably Dr. Dick’s works are 
doing more to inspire the world with a love of the truly sublime in science 
and religion than any other author’s, who can read his reflections on the 
heavens and christian Philosophy without feeling greater admiration for the 
works of God and his system of moral government. Elihu Burritt, has, 
with great propriety, proposed to raise a subscription gmong the admirers 
of Dr. D. in America. We are quite certain that one so much admired, 
would not suffer it he was in America. We hope the lovers of the immor- 
tal author will come to the rescue. Those who are disposed to give a test 





of their love should send their funds immediately, by mail, to Elihu 


Barrit, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Is it not a source of alarm, that the public mind has become so low, amd 
‘he heart so corrupt and sensual, aa to be delighted with the vile trash that 
floods our country. People who live in remote parts of the country ean 
have no idea of the extent of the circulation of impure literature. Let a 
person travel from Chicago to Boston or New York, and what does he meet 
ou board of every steamboat and Railroad car? A Novel from Alexander 
Dumas, Ned Buntline, Eugene Sue, &c. These Novels, with hardly an 
exception, are only calculated to feed a diseased mind, and excite and 
etrenghten the passions of a depraved heart. Many young men and young 
wotnen have started from their country homes (to visit some friend or de 
business in some of the large places) with a pure moral character, pure 
thoughts, and ornaments to society. On entering a steamboat or Railroad, 
a Novel is presented of great interest ; unsuspicious they read their new 
book,—vice is here so beautifully dressed, there is such a charm thrown 
around the indulgence of the sensual, the reader begins to doubt the nn- 
pwrtance of being sorigid in self denial, and what once appeared immnora! 
and degrading, now by the fascinating style in which the subject is clothed, 
appears innocent and desirable ; still the individual to all outward appear- 
aace, is moral and unstained. These books present in a flattering style the 
various scenes which are daily taking place on board of steamboats, at many 
ef the hotels, and in all places on the great thoroughfares. Nota day 
passes that does not witness the ruin of some victim to the popular viees of 
the city. The bright side of this picture is presented in these Novels, they 
are sent broad cast over the country as runners or feelers, to meet the in- 
nocent or ignorant, when he steps upon the threshold of his dangerous jowr- 
ney, The epirit of these books is the spirit of the vices with which they 
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will be sure to come in contact, and if they are captivated with the book, 
they will be sure to be caught in the snare thatis ahead. It would be very 
difficult to find a skilful seducer who does not commence his infernal work 
of destruction by presenting to his subject one of these exciting Novels! 
What will become of the rising generation if there is not a check to the 
earculation of impure reading. The very fact that so much of this literature 
is sold, shows the extent of vice in our midst. It is quite certain that the 
ehurch of God does not exert that degree of moral power and has not that 
holy and sanctifying influence on socicty, that she ought to have. There 
scems to be a lack@f moral power in society. The cause of Temperanee, 
once powerful, bearing all before it, is now tame and formal. We do not 
doubt the advance of the world in many respects ; but, by some means we 
lack in our present religious and reform movements. We fear there is too 
little faith and reliance on God; it may seem out of place in the eyes of 
inany, to introduce matters of this kind in a Literary Magazine,—we think 
etherwise. We have no faith in a literature that does not bow with rever- 
ence to God and christianity ; what is poor man without God in the world? 
Hiow strange that a being possessed of an intellectual and moral nature 
should seek for pleasure in mere objects of time and sense. Every thing 
in the universe has its element, and is governed by certain laws. Nothing 
can be happy out of itselement. Take the proud Eagle that soars with eo 
much pleasure and power 1n the air, confine it under water and it struggles 
a few moments and dies. Take also the nimble trout that moves with sueh 
ease and pleasure in the brook put it upon the dry land, how soon it dies. Now 
why this change,—why they were out of theirelement. Man was made 
in the moral image of God ; his ele:nent was holiness, when he sined ke 
left the holy element in which he was made to live, he became unhappy, 
and it is just as impossible for man to be happy in sin and impurity, as for 
the eagle to be happy in the water, or the fish upon the dry land. We can- 
not be happy here, or hereafter, unless our moral nature is purified, aud 
we bear the image and have the spirit of God. 





We expect to embellish the next Number with a splendid Steel Plate. 
Our plates are, as all can see, the most beautiful and costly kind. Instead 
of having a cheap and common plate in each number, (which would not cost 
us what it does now) we preferto have four for the year, of the best style, 
from the first artists. The Miscellany with 48 pages in each number, 
eheap without plates ; but we hope that $500 a year extra for plates will 
pay u: bb extra circulation. We intend that the reading in the Miscellany 
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thall be its chief merit. We wish to do good, and try by extensivevely cir 
eviating a high toned literature, to aid in the formation of a noble and vir- 
tuous character. We expect all who have the elevation of man at heart, 
will engage with a full soul in this holy work. We will here express our 
thanks to a great number of persons who have given us undoubted evidenee 
of their interest in thiscause. We have had letters from Ohio, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Western N. Y., lowa, Michigan and Canada, of the most 
interesting character. There seems to be a general waking up, subscribers 
are visiting their friends and neighbors, and the result is flattering, indeed, 
some have sent us in three, some ten, and others fifteen subscribers ; at 
this rate the circulation of the Miscellany will soon reach 10,000. We 
hope, by the good success of so many, who have made an effort to extend 
the circulation of the Miscellany, others will make a trial ; just try it reader, 
and tell usif you don’t succeed. 


Tue Famity Favorite, Devoted to Temperance, Religion and Litera- 
ture, J. V. Watson, Editor, Adrian. The Favorite is now published month- 
lyin Magazine form. We have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. Watson, but we have ever heard him spoken of as a man of genius 
and gifted as a pulpit speaker. We are sure he writes with great ease. 
‘I'he article in the late No. by the Editor, on the “ Eloquent Negro Preacher,” 
is ty the life. We have seldom read a production which displays more ge- 
nuine eloquence. We pity any man who after reading it would exprese a 


doubt as to the natural equality of the races. 


We have lately received a letter from Hon. Lewis Cass, in which he 
informs us that it is impossible to furnish us with any more articles on the 
* West,” while there is so much excitement in Congress. He informs us in 
the same letter, however, that be has some “ valuable papers,” which he will 
prepare for the “ Miscellany ” as soon as he returns. The official relation 
which Gen, Cass has sustained for more than forty years with the Weet, has 


given him a great knowledge of its history and peculiarities. 


Although a very few of our subscribers have paid for the Miscellany for 
the present year, yet, the greater part have neither done any thing by way 
of getting subscribers, or paying themselves. We are greatly in want of 
money, and hove all will fecl some responsibility in this matter. We appeal, 
friends, to your honor alone ; we trust you love to do good and help on a 


geod cause, 
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NOW IS TIE TIME TO ACT. 


The following Circular was got up for the purpose of being sent to Mj: 
nisters, Postmasters, &c. We now invite every reader to act upon it: 
Dear Sin: With the hope that you feel an interest in the circulation of a 
high, moral, and intellectual literature, I take the liberty to send you a copy 
of “The Literary Miscellany.” 
At atime when the West is overrun with cheap and pernicious trash, 






















which comes fresh from the great fountains of impurity in the East, it be- 
eomes those who feel an interest in the West to give their influence to the 
circulation of those works which are calculated to refine and elevate. 

If, on examination, you are pleased with the “ Miscellany,” I should be 
much pleased to have you act as an agent for it. Your position is such that 
you might get a large list, if you are able to give it a little attention. Jn 
case you are so occupied that you cannot attend to it, will you be so kind xs 
to obtain some one to visit the principal families. 

Any one who will send me three or more subscribers shal] receive the 
work free for one year. For ten subscribers, the person acting as agent 
will be allowed $2 50; for 18 subscribers, keep $5 ; for 30 subscribers, $10 ; 
for 50 suoscribers, $18 ; for 100 subscribers, $40. The “ Miscellany” being 
very popular, and at the same time so cheap, a great number can be obtained 
in any intelligent place. As the “ Miscellany” has already a large cirew- 
tation, and is established on a permanent basis, being the second year of its 
existence, any one wil] naturally feel more confidence in its stability then 
im a mere experiment. 

I have engaged as contributors the ablest writers in the West on, 
Lewis Cuss has commenced in the January number a series of articles of 
great interest, on the early settlement of the West. Number 2 of the series 
will soon appear. Subscribers can be furnished with the January number 
so as to get thearticleonthe West. ‘Tke * Miscellany” will be embellished 
with a splendid sTEEL PLATE once in three months. 

The “ Miscellany” will be entirely free from sectarian or party bias. 

Send money by mail at my risk. Now is the time to act in this matter, a¢ 
the volume has just commenced. 

All orders, letters, &c., should be addressed to J. K. Wetiman, Editor 
and Publisher, Detroit, Michigan. 

(‘y~ Please to read “ Notices from the Prees,” on last page of covet. 

Yours, respectfully, 
J. K. WELLMAN. 
(_7" Agents wanted in all parte of the Weet and Canade. 
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MAN’S HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT. 





BY REV. WM. S. CURTIS, A. M., OF ANN ARBOR. 





Tue human mind can never attain to any assignable degree of cul 
tivation, unless it first forms a correct idea of that state which it is de- 
sirable to realize. A clear and vivid conception of the thing to be done 
is one half of the thing already accomplished. For one, who expends 
his powers without a definite and legitimate object in view will labor 
at random, divide and mis-direct his energies and produce no valuable 
result. The force and correctness of this, ave shall perceive if we 
turn to any specific object of attainment whicl¥has been persued with 
success. The fine arts, for example. The great masters, ancient or 
modern, did not gain their immortal renown without a clear and defi 
nite creation in their own minds. The true artist does not copy na- 
ture, nor from her disjointed fragments form a model of his own, but 
in accordance with her laws, perfects an ideal in his own mind, cre 
ates an original conception of beauty and sublimity more perfect than 
any re ality to which he seeks to give embodiment with pencil or chis 
el. So it is in regard to the attainment of any degree of perfection 
in mental and moral culture. The standard of dev elopment must be 
inthe mind, asa good to be sought and attained. The mental and 
moral advancement of an individual, therefore,(and society is as the in- 
dividiual,) presupposes, a vivid and powerful realization to the mind of 
that state so desirable to be reached. Otherwise activity, mental and 
moral is restlessness; motion, perversion, not progress. ‘True human 
development, therefore, is advancement towards an cbject of unattain 
ed ideal perfection. As is that standard, so will be the development, 
asis the end, so will be the attainment. The impress of the governing 
idea, also, will be seen upon all subordinate products of the 
mind and extending even to those of physicial industry. Let us confine 
ourselves to particular examples, where a single great idea has for a 
time controlled not only an isolated individual, “but a nation. If then. 
to invest man in his natural rights, be the governing purpose,poetry will 
catch her inspiration at the altar of liberty. From the nce, eloquenc 
will derive her themes. Literature will breath the air of freedoms— 
Philosophy will be occupied with man in his civil relations and the in- 
stitutions which arise will be those which clearly define, guard and re 
present the rights of man. Such, to a limited extent, was the case in 
the purest days of the Roman Republic, and furnishes the key to that 
period of her history. If taste in the creation of the beautiful in art 
be the national gaol, then aesthetic feeling will be cultivated and aesthet- 
ic ends will receive the largest share of public attention, and secure 
the greatest amount ot public liberality. In such a state of things 
the fine arts will flourish. Painting and statuary and the beautiful in 
ie and even in the structure and composition of language 

13 
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will be prominent. Such was the case in the brightest days of An- 
cient Greece, at least, of ancient Attic Greece. From that little pro- 
vince, the world has received models of perfection in artistic beauty 
which, for centuries, she has been imitating and vainly endeavoring to 
equal. If the governing idea be that of physical strength, we shall 
have corresponding characteristics in philosophy, literature, and com- 
posiion. Such an instance is furnished in the genius of the ancient 
Teutonic race, which Carlyle has cultivated and successfully imitated. 
Architecture here is devoid of grace and beauty, and only impresses 
the mind with the idea of the massive, and the physically strong. The 
style is Gothic, and the idea of physical strength is embodied in all 
that the Gothic mind conceives or hand touches. 

On the same principle do we account for the modern characteristics 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘There the principle of utility is the source 
of activity, and utilitarian ends are sought. National or individual pro- 
vress, therefore, in any given direction, is the realization of a control- 
ing, governing idea. 

Nor let us mistake on this point. An individual might affirm the 
general character and rapid diffusion of knowledge at this day, among 
the Anglo-Saxons, to be quite as ultimate in the progress of that race, 
as the mere ends of utility. But to this, (and all other objections that 
might be urged on the same ground, against the Grecian, Roman. and 
Teutonic ideal of national advancement,) we reply, that, however 
prominent a given object may be made, if still subordinate to a yet 
farther object, it cannot be the goal toward which the national heart is 
beating, and toward which her energies are carrying her. If the gen- 
eral character and diffusion of knowledge, so characteristic of the pres- 
ent age, be tue means of securing the useful in all departments of hu- 
man effort, then it is notan ultimate object. The means of a given end 
cannot be the end itself. They may be an end relatively, in reference 
to something subordinate to them, but not otherwise. There cannot be 
two or more ultimate ends in individual or national progress. There 
can be but one. Every man or nation, therefore, which is making ad- 
vancement in the development of moral and intellectual faculties, is 
making progress toward the realization of an idea of unattained mental 
and moral excellence. 

This view also furnishes the true ground of correct decision in ret 
erence to the oft mooted question of the perfectability of our race. — 
On this topic there are two prevailing opinions. There are those who 
contend that human nature is susceptible of only a certain degree ol 
cultivation, and that when that point is reached, a decline necessarily 
follows. As proof, we are pointed to history. It is inquired — where 
are the rencwned nations of antiquity? — where are the Assyrian, the 
Persian, the Greek and the Roman empires? Under these several or- 
ganized powers, human nature, to a certain extent, was doveloped — 
commerce flourished — agriculture was promoted — learning was pat- 
ronized, and social and civil institutions grew up — but where are they 
now ? 

We are told that human nature, at different periods, has been deve'- 
oped and received various degrees of cultivation, and then sunk again 
into a state of barbarism. Commerce, itis true, was never so extensive 
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as at the present day; but some modern nations, greatly distinguished 
for this trait of civilization, have gone to ruin. The Venetian repub- 
lic is an example. Agriculture, at a very early day, was carried to a 
high degree of perfection. The hanging gardens of Babylon, and the 
immense products of Egypt, once the granary of world, are a witness. 
In many things the ancients were superior to us. But they have pass- 
ed away, and with them their improvements also. They attained to a 
certain degree of excellence, and then began to decline. Aud why 
may it not be so with modern nations of Europe and America? In- 
deed, it is alledged that England has already reached the acme of her 
prosperity, and that henceforth hers is a state of decline; and that 
when our own country shall have reached a certain degree of cultivation, 
she will recede from the map of the world, and that there may be a 
second period of the dark ages. Poetry, it is said, may sing of a dif- 
ferent state, and philosophy may speculate about it — but it is all a fig- 
ment of the imagination. Now with all this evil prognostic I have no 
sympathy, whatever calamities God may have in store for our own or 
other countries, in the future. I am, therefore, with that other class 
of individuals, whose hopes are animated and whose spirits are cheered, 
notwithstanding past or prevailing evils, with the prospect that a bright- 
er and happier day will dawn upon man, than any that has hitherto 
marked his career. The growth of human society, or the highest de- 
velopment of man, is not like a plant that yearly attains its maturity 
and then expires and springs up again from the seeds it dropped into 
the earth, and the decay of its own foliage. No! — itis like a little rill 
on the mountain side, first permeating through grass and roots, and 
under the cover of moss, escapes at length, and finds itself at the base 
with vastly increased volume, and as it continues to roll down the val- 
ley, it widens, and deepens, and rolls on, and widens and deepens as it 
rolls. 

‘o the foregoing reasoning, therefore, we reply, that if the standard 
of advancement in any nation of antiquity had been correct — had 
been such as is founded in the just laws of human progress — that 
nation, instead of being extinct, would (unless overthrown by conquest) 
be flourishing at the present day. Had _ its ideal of improvement cor- 
responded with the Good and the True in human development, it 
would now be standing foremost— yea, taking an advance postion, in 
the ranks of modern civilization and refinement. But no nation of 
antiquity ever possessed such ideal standard. They all had particular 
ends of nationality in view, and when each arrived at that, as a matter 
of course, each began to decline. For a nation, without a definite end 
in view, worthy of its powers and feelings must deteriorate. And such 
ideal standard has never yet been fully experienced in actuality — or 
rather one of its leading elements is the endless progression of our 
race. 

Furthermore, the argument drawn from past national decline, is in- 
conclusive, because we are not to be confined to single nations on this 
subject, but must contrast long periods of the world’s history with one 
another. Let us ask then, if man, at the present time, is not far in ad- 
vance of man at any former period? Is not the present state of hu- 
man society, in enlightened countries, far in advance of any other pe- 
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riod? If we concede this, then no more is national decline an ar 
ment against the perfectability, or endless improving condition of our 
race. Onthe contrary, the present state of advance beyond the rude 
ness of by-gone ages, is proof of a bright career, not yet finished, but 
just begun, to be pursued to an endless extent. The intellectual and 
moral progress of our race, therefore, (and there is no other that is real) 
implies an ideal standard toward which the heart is beating and power 
is moving, and toward which an endless advance can be made. For 
“intellectual [and moral] progress is the gradual unfolding of all the 
powers of the mind —the development of the life which is bound up 
within it.” It is, then, a point of the first importance to inquire in 
what the true ideal of man’s higher development consists, and what are 
some of the means of its being realized. It does not consist in a clear 
and accurate definition of his natural rights, and his protection in them 
This was he Roman idea, during the purest age of the republic. And 
it has been the idea of our own country, especially in its early forming 
period. We cannot lood upen the civil institutions of this land with 
out regarding them as the realization of a great and glorious idea. They 
are the embediment of all incluced in the phrases * national liberty,’ 
“civil and religious freedom,” in the highest perfection the world ever 
saw. But the protection of man in the exercise of inalienable rights, 
and the clear limitation of their bounds, is not the ideal perfection of 
man. It may be a constituent element and included in the great con- 
ception, nothing more. Our fathers did a noble work, deserving the 
gratitude of all generations,and one which will carry their names down to 
the end of time, with increasing renown; but they conceived of hu- 
man development only ina single respect. They added but a single 
column to that structure of perfect beauty and perfect splendor which 
is yet to be reared. They polished one shaft upon which it is to rest. 
They did it well, and laid deep and broad the foundation upon which it 
is placed. And many think all is accomplished; as if the achieve- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence, and its subsequent results, 
were the last great effort of the human mind. Short-sighted they are 
This is but a single step in the career of opening manhood. Nor is 
the ideal standard of human perfection the realization of the beautiful 
in any ofthe arts. This. was the goal of the ancient Greeks. They reach 
ed it, and perished. 

Nor is it the realization of a physical idea,like theGothic,distinguished 
for its massiveness and brute force. Nor is it the realization of the 
useful in the arts and sciences, or in the ordinary departments of hu- 
man industry.. These things may be included or more or less depend- 
ant upon the highest human development, but they are not ultimate 
objects to be sought. Human progress, in tlie highest sense, lies notin 
the promotion of mere material interests. Their prosperity may be a 
consequence, but they are not the ideal to be sought and attained. The 
highest perfection of man is the perfection of his mental and mora! 
nature, in its development in the social strte and in its relation to God 
The ultimate object of man in the ascending scale of his being, !s no! 
physical, but spiritual. His perfection, therefore, lies in the extent ' 
which the element of the moral is realized, in the subjects of thought 
feeling, and action. 
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But on this point I may be more specific. Itis clear that the object 
to be attained in the highest development of man, is growth — growth 
from within and not from without. Itis an enlargement, not so much 
of the field of actual knowledge as of the power of knowledge, and 
of course of the power of right feeling and action. The true idea of 
development is the unfolding of a nature from within, not the enlarge- 
ment of volume from without. Bulk (if I may use such an express- 
jon in reference to mind,) may be the result in both cases, but one is 
secured by the expansion of the mind’s own vital energies, and not 
by foreign substances. The subject of mental and moral cul- 
tivation is the mind itself, and depends not simpiy upon the acquisition 
of information extrinsic to it. “Whether there be little or much ac- 
quired irformation, is of small importance comparatively, if the mind 
has that which is the secret of mental superiority, the power of origin- 
ating knowledge upon a given subject, for itself; and can fall back up- 
on its own native energies for information. That power whereby a 
mind acquires the ability to fasten itself with absorbing intensity upon 
any legitimate object of human inquiry, and to originate profound 
thought and clear conception regarding it, is mental development. — 
And the process. also, whereby a mind acquires the greatest power of 
intense susceptibility, in view of the legitimate objects of right feeling, 
and gives origin to executive acts corresponding with the highest good 
of the universe, is moral development. The true ideal therefore to be 
aimed at, in man’s highest culture, is not mere facts of knowledge nor 
nor intellectual expansion in some subordinate respect; it is power, 
mental and moral power, employed upon the legitimate objects of 
man’s being. For it is evident that as are the subjects of thought, feel- 
ing, and action, so will be the corresponding development. 

The nextinquiry is, how shall man realize in himself this standard, 
in the highest degree? Not, certainly, by the occupation of his pow- 
ersin the province of mere nature. What, then, is nature? Not sim- 
ply that which addreses the five senses, for there are, besides, secret 
and hidden laws, which we know only as we know their effects. No 
one ever saw the principle of gravity, or the principle of animal or 
vegetable life; yet we cannot open the eye without witnessing their 
effects. Nature, therefore, the external universe, is divided into the 
visible and invisible. From this, therefore, as a field of research, the 
mind must retire, in order to carry human nature up to the highest 
state of development. It must find some other field in which to engage 
its thoughts, awaken its desires, invigorate its faculties, and give them 
a proper direction. For in this sphere, crowded with its incidents and 
its objects, itfhas been laboring for the last 6000 years, and what has 
been the result? Look over the whole achievements of the past, com- 
pared with what is yet to be done, and the words of Tupper are not 
without truth: 


“Of olden time the fashion was for arms to make an accomplished 
slayer, 
And set gregarious man a-tilting with his fellows; 
Thereafter, occult science, and mystic arts, and symbols, 
How to exorcise a wizard, or how to lay a ghost; 
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“Anon, all for gallantry and presence, the minuet, the palfrey, and 
the foil, 
And the grand aim of education was to produce a coxcomb; 
Soon came scholastical dispute, with hydra-headed argument, 
And the true philosophy of mind,confounded in a labyrinth of words, 
Then, the Pantheon and its orgies, initiating docile childhood, 
While diligent youth strove hard to render his all unto Cesar; 
And now is seen the passion for utility, where all things are ac- 
counted by their price, 
And the wisdom of the wise is busied in hatching golden eggs.” 


If such have been the objects, such the progress, and such the re- 
sults of human learning, it is clear that the mini must be employed in 
some other field of investigation. “Above the kingdom of visible and 
invisible nature, there is a world which is the residence of a personal 
God with supernatural attributes, and the seat of spiritual ideas, laws 
and relations.” Here the soul wakes to the consciousness of its being, 
studies its own capacities. comes to the knowledge of its real wants, 
feels responsibility and guilt, discovers the element of right, views an 
atonement, and makes future destiny a home theme. 

“ When man realizes that he is immortal, he is supernaturally roused 
Depths are revealed in his being which he did not dream of, down in- 
to which he looks with solemn awe; and energies which had hitherto 
slumbered from his creation, are now set into a play at which he stands 
aghast. Never do the tides of that shoreless ocean, the human soul, 
heave and swell as they do when it feels what the scripture calls ‘the 
power of an endless life.’” Those subjects, therefore, which give the 
greatest power and compass to the mind, and which stir the deepest 
consciousness of the soul, are all above and beyond the visible and in- 
visible panorama of nature. The individual, therefore, who is most 
occupied and impressed from this source, will develope man in the 
highest sense of his being. 

Let us compare the relative adaptation of these different fields of in- 
quiry, to expand the intellect and improve the heart. What is there 
in the mere phenomena of nature, to perfect man in his being? Look 
at the past. Were the ancient magi of the east made wiser or better 
in their relations in the social state, or in their moral relations to a Su- 
preme Being, by all their knowledge of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies,or by what they may have known of any other branch of science at 
that early period? No: the result in their case was that they went out o/ 
the deep consciousness and moral wants of their own nature, and wor- 
shipped the sun. The Parsee fire worshippers are the true and line- 
al descendants of the eastern magi. The study and contemplation 0! 
nature in her grandest manifestations in the solitude of the night and 
under the golden canopy, made them idolators. 

Were the ancient Egyptions, along the banks of whose divinity the 
arts and sciences were cradled into existence and spent their infant 
days, made any better by their study into nature, and their knowledge 
of her secret laws? Not the slightest trace of true human advance- 
ment, in its high and only legitimate aspects, can be found in all their 
history. So far from it, they deified not only their majestic river, but 
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beasts, birds, and creeping things, and even the very qualities of objects. 
The study of the natural never raised them into the higher sphere of 
man’s true moral wants and intellectual dependencies. Nor was the result 
in mental and moral advancement among the Greeks and Romans any 
better. Nor is it different in modern enlightened countries. It is no 
objection to this that natural science has been made so much the handmaid 
toreligion in the late investigations of truth. Paley has led us into the 
different departments of the visible world, and bade us mark the ap- 
yearances of design which are displayed on every hand, and from 
thence he has led us to conclude that there is one great original de- 
signer. And then from the character of design®(it always being for a 
good end, and not an evil one,) we have been led to the moral attri- 
butes of God. ‘This reasoning may be satisfactory to a superficial ob- 
server, but to him who is accustomed to examine the firs¢ principles of 
knowledge, it is either not conclusive or of secondary importance. 
Chalmers also has discoursed upon the heavenly bodies with a power 
of thought and depth of emotion, which has seemed to bear us almost 
to the throne of the invisible Creator. But we must remember that 
the astronomy of Chalmers is bathed in the light of the gospel. And 
all modern science has been presented under the advantages of chris- 
tianity. When once she is received mto the mind as truth, it is not 
difficult to make nature harmonize with her teachings and advocate 
her claims. But Christianity lies in that world of thought far above 
nature. Mere nature, therefore, without a revelation from that higher 
world by God, would appear no different to modern eyes, and make no 
different impress upon modern hearts, than it did in the days of anti- 
quity, or than it now does in heathen lands. But it is the medium thro’ 
which a universe, back of all, peers, and enables us to distinguish 
some of its grand outlines. *Tis like an opaque body, interposed to 
prevent the glories and splendors of the spiritual from overpowering 
the infant faculties of man. When we are directed to the improve- 
ment of mankind, therefore, under the light of modern natural sci- 
ence, we should take into account the amount of revealed truth which 
is infused into it, or the necersary aid it gives to all branches of learn- 
ing. For in absolute matter— in nature, contemplated in disassocia- 
tion from all that is spiritual, there can be nothing to arouse the con- 
cealed and dormant spiritualities of man. The truth is, that without 
the element of the moral residing in the objects of thought, man’s 
highest powers cannot be developed. But this element is not to be 
found as a constituent part in any of the works of physical creation. 
Nor am J here brought into collision with the apostle. Speaking of 
the idolatry of ancient heathen nations, he says: “The invisible things 
of Him (ie. God,) from the creation of the world are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by things that are made,are his eternal power and God- 
head, so that they are without excuse.” By the natural, bere, we ap- 
prehend nothing more is meant than that it is a medium, conveying to 
the mind the moral attributes of God— his nature. But, God aside 
and nature alone, she discourses upon no moral themes, imparts no 
moral ideas, helps not man to discover his real wants, impresses him 
with no abiding sense of responsibility, and points him to no state 
of attainment above the visible and the sensuous. What, therefore, 
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civilization has done. with her boasted knowledge, to develope human 
nature, has brought us only into the vestibule of that great Temple in 
which man is to contemplate vaster subjects, where his heart is to be 
stirred with a deeper consciousness of the Holy and the True, and he 
is to offer unto God a more spiritual worship. The effect, therefore, 
of thought being expended upon the external world and the laws by 
which it is governed, is not what we desire. “As is the earthy, such 
are they that are earthy.” The stream will 1ise no higher than the 
fountain. As are the objects of thought and feeling, so will be human 
improvement. It is evident, then, from past and present experience, 
that before man can attain his highest development, the mind must seek 
some other sphere of enterprise and activity. ‘Those who have ad- 
vanced farthest under the present system of mental and moral training 
by nature, are conscious of struggling energies not yet called forth; 
nor are they satisfied with the truthfulness of the knowledge they have 
acquired. The true order of human investigation is not that nature is 
the interpreter of the spiritual universe, but that the spiritual is the 
real interpreter of the natural. It is as false, therefore, as it is com- 
mon, to say that we are to go “through Nature up to nature’s God.” 
We are to go from God to his great correlate, the human soul, down 
into nature. Or else all our knowledge, when taken upon trust, the 
constantly erring power of sensation, will be unsatisfactory. And it 
is owing to this that so many of our learned men have been sceptical 
in regard to their own knowledge. Here is the true source of Panthe- 
ism. Here lies the origin of Spinoza’s philosophy and that licentious 
system of morals taught by Hume and Gibbon, and illustrated in the 
private lives of the French infidels. Place man amid the manifesta- 
tions of nature, with no mental furniture except the ideas of the physi- 
cal, with no impression upon his heart but the physical, and he will 
feel a void within, unfilled, energies to which nature makes no appeal, a 
longing there which is a sure indication of a yet higher sphere, for 
which he is adapted by the original elements of his mind. 
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BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





In the following ballad the author has endeavored to display the strong enthusi- 
nem of the early Quaker, the short-sighted ignorance of the clergy and magis- 
trates, and that sympathy with the oppressed which the **common people,” when 
not directly under the control of spiritual! despotism, have ever evinced. He is 
not blind to the extravagance of language and action which characterized some of 
the pioneers of Quakerism in New England, and which furnished persecution with 
its solitary but most inadequate excuse. ; 

The ballad has its foundation upon a somewhat remarkable event in the histo- 
ry of Puritan intolerance. Two voung persons, son and daughter of Lawrence 
Southwick, of Salem, who had been himself imprisoned and deprived of all his 
property for having entertained two Quakers at his house, were fined ten pounds 
each for non-attendance at the church, which they were unable to pay. The case 
being represented to the General Court at Boston, that body, in obedience to the 
suggestions of its ghostly advisers and conscience-keepers, issued an order which 
tay stil) be seen on the court records, bearing the signature of Edward Rawson, 
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secretary, by which the treasurer of the county was ‘fully empowered to sell said 

ersons to any of the English nation at Virginia or Barbudoes,to answer said fines.’’ 
‘An attempt was made to carry this barbarous order into execution, but no ship- 
master was found willing to convey them to the West Indies. —Vide Sewall’sHis- 
tory, pPp- 255-6. G. Bishop. 


To the God of all sure mercies let my blessing rise to-day, 
From the scoffer and the cruel he hath plucked the spoil away— 
Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set his handmaid free! 


Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison bars, 

Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of stars; 
Inthe coldness and the darkness all through the long night time, 
My grated caseinent whitened with au(umn’s early rime. 


Alone in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by; 

Star after star looked palely in and sank adown the sky: 

No sound amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beuting of the pulses of the sea. 


All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow: 
Dragged to their place uf market, and bargained for aud sold, 
Like a lamb Lefore the shambles—like a heifer from the fold! 


Oh the weakness of the flesh was there—the shrinking and the shame; 
And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came: 

‘Why sit’st thou thus forlornly!”? the wicked murmur said, 

“Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed? 


“Where be the smiling faces, and the voices soft and swpet, 
Seen in thy father’s dwelling, heard in the pleasant street? 
Where be the youthful glances which all the Sabbath througn 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew? 


“Why sit’st thou here, Cassandra?—Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm bright hearth; 
How the crimson shadows tremble, on foreheads white and fair, 
On brows of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 


“Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens—not for thee kind words are spoken, 
Not for thee the nuts of Wenham woods by laughing boys are broken; 

No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of autumn the youthful hunters braid. 


“Oh! weak, deluded maiden!—by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread; 

To leave a wholesome worship, and teaching pure and sound, 

And mate with maniac women, lJoose-haired and sackcloth:-bound. 


‘Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine, 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine; 

Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoiciug in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame, 


‘And what a fate awaits thee!—a sadly toiling slave, 

Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grave! 
Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hopeless thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and seorn of all!’ 
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Oh!—ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop tne scalding flow of unavailing tears, 

I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer 
To feel, oh Helper of the weak!—that Thou indeed wert there! 


1 thought of Paul and Silas, within Phillippi’s cell, 

And bow from Peter’s sleeping limbs the prison-shackles fell, 
Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an ungel’s robes of white, 
And to feel a blessed presence, invisible to sight. 


Bless the Lord for all his mercies! —for the peace and love I felt, 
Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill upon my spirit melt; 

When *Get behind me, Satan!” was the language of mv heart, 
And I felt the Evil Tempter with all his doubts depart. 


Slow broke the grey cold morning; again the sunshine fell 

Flecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell; 

The hoar-frost melted on the wall; and upward from the street 

Came careless laugh, and idle word, and tread of passing feet. ( 


At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door was open cast, 
And slowly at the Sheriff’s side up tha long street I passed. 
i heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see, 
How from every door and window the people gazed on me. 


And doubt and fear fell on me, shame burned upon my cheek, 

Swam earth and sky aronnd me, my trembling limbs grew weak, 
*Oh Lord, support thy handmaid, and from her soul cast out 

The fear of man which brings a snare, the weakness and the doubt.’’ 


Then the dreary shadows scattered likea cloud in morning breeze, 
And a low deep voice within me seemed whispering words like these: 
‘*Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy heavens a brazen wall, 
Trust still His loving kindness whose power is over all.” 


We paused at length, where at my feet the sun-lit waters broke 
On glaring reaeh of shining beach, and shingly wall of rock; 
The merchant ships lay idly there, in hard clear lines on high, 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their net-work on the sky. 


And there were ancient citizens, cloak-wrapped, and grave, and cold, 
And grim and stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old; 

And on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk, at hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land. 


And poisoning with his evi] words the ruler’s ready ear, 

The priest leaned o’er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and jeer; 
It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence broke, 
As if through woman’s weakness a warning spirit spoke. 


I cried, **The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek, 
Thou robber of the ridhteous, thou trampler of the weak! 

Go light the dark cold hearth-stones—go turn the prison lock 
Of the poor hearts thou’st hunted. thou wolf amid the flock!” 


Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deeper red 

O’er Rawson’s wine-empurpled cheek the flush of anger spread, 
**Good people,’’ quoth the white-lipped priest, ‘theed not her words so wild, 
Her master speaks within her—the Devil owns his child!”’ 
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But grey heads shoek, and young brows knit, the while the Sheriff read 
That law the wicked rulers against the poor have made, 

Whv to their house of Rimmon an idle priesthood bring 

No bended knee of worship, no gainful offering. 


Then to the stout sea-captaius the Sheriff turning said: 
“Which of ye, worthy gentlemen, will take this Qu+ker maid? 
In the isle of far Barbadves, or on Virginia's shore, 

Ye may hold her at a higher price than ludian girl or Moor.’’ 


Giim and silent stood the captains; and when again he cried, 
“Speak out, my worthy gentlemen!’’—nor voice nor sigh replie]; 
But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind words met my ear: 
“God bless thee, and preserve thee, my geutle girl and dear:”’ 


A weight seemed lifted from my heurt—a pitying friend was nigh, 
I felt in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eve; 

And when again the Sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to me, 
Growled back in stormy answer like the roaring of the sea: 


“Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish gold, 
From keel- piece up to deck-plank, the roomage and her hold, 

By the living God who made me!—I would sooner in your bay 

Sink ship and crew and cargo, than bear this child away!” 


‘Well answered, worthy captain—shame on their cruel laws!’’ 
Ran through the crowd in murmurs loud,the people’s just applause. 
“Like the herdsmen of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 

Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold?”’ 


I looked on haughty Endicott, with weapon half-way drawn, 
Swept round the throng his lion-glare of bitter hate and scorn, 
Fiercely he drew his bridle-rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and baffled clerk rode murmuring in his track. 


Hard after them the Sheriff looked, in bitterness of soul: 

Thrice smote his staff upon the ground, and broke his parchment roll; 
“Good friends,”’ he said, **since both have fled, the ruler and the priest, 
Judge ye if from their farther work I be not well released.’’ 


Loud was the cheer which full and clear swept round the silent bay, 
As with kind words and kinder looks he bade me go my way; 

For he who turns the courses of the streamlet of the glen 

And the river of great waters, had turned the hearts of men 


Oh, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath my eye, 
A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodland lay, 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay. 


Thanksgiving to the Lord of life!—to Him all praises be, 
Who from the hands of evil men hath set his handmaid free; 
All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid, 
Who takes the crafty in the snare which for the poor is laid! 


Sing, O my soul, rejoicingly; on evoning’s twilight calm 
Uplift the loud thanksgiving—pour forth the grateful psalm; 
Let all dear hearts with me rejoice as did the saints of old, 
When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter told. 
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And weep and howl, ye evil priests and mighty men of wrong, 

The Lord shall smite their pride and break the jaw-teeth of the strong. 
Wo to the wicked rulers in His avenging hour! 

Wo to the wolves who seek the flock to raven and devour! 


But let the humble ones arise—the poor in heart be glad, 

And let the mourning ones again with robes of praise be clad, 
For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy wave, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still to save! 





HINTS TO YOUNG LADIES ON SINGLE LIFE. 





BY A. B. MUZZEY. 





MarriaGE is not seldom regarded as “our being’s end and aim;” 
hence a young woman is often filled with a feverish anxiety to form 
this connexion, or at least to enter on its preliminaries, at an early pe- 
riod of her life. We believe there are thousands who never so much 
as ask themselves the question, “Is it certain that I must be married, 
or be miserable?’ No, they assume that in one condition only can 
they be happy, and in that, therefore, let what may betide them, they 
must centre their every hope of coming peace. 

Now I believe this impression to be erroneous; and so disastrous are 
its consequences, that it should be removed from the mind of every 
girl who entertains it. God has not left woman but one alternative in 
this respect. Marriage is the general lot of her sex. It is productive 
of joys and blessings peculiar to itself. But not always — not of ne- 
cessity. There may be, and there doubtless often is, great suffering in 
this connexion. No small share of this might be ultimately traced to 
the fact that so many form this tie under the beliefthat they must be mar- 
ried; that all which concerns them is to ascertain who the individual 
’s, in whose hands they must place their whole earthly destiny. 

But although Providence did intend woman, in all ordinary cases, 
to enter the marriage state, yet precisely as much did he design some 
of this sex toremain single, He made all for the sake of character, 
usefulness and happiness. Every institution he appointed was to be 
instrumental to the production of these three grand objects. Hence 
woman was not made for marriage, but marriage for woman. If in any 
instance it shall appear that her improvement will probably be retarded 
by her entering that state, or her usefulness less extensive, or her hap- 
piness evidently sacrificed, then it is manifest that she belongs to the 
class of exceptions. It is her duty to continue unmarried. So that it 
is not simply a choice among many suitors, with the necessity of select- 
ing or accepting some one of them, that is given her, but the whole 
subject is to be seriously pondered. If, after doing this, she is con- 
vinced that no individual has offered her particular attentions, whose 
character promises to enhance her virtue, usefulness, or happiness, then 
she should calmly resolve — let the decision be painful as it may, and 
perhaps must be — that she will remain, under present prospects, thro 
life, as she is. 
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But the reproach of being an “old maid,” how can she endure 
this? I answer, let her not, in the first place, unduly magnify this re- 
proach. I know that certain charges are preferred against “old maids,”’ 
as this class are ignominiously termed, which do much to strengthen 
the impression just spoken of. They are said to possess an inordinate 
curiosity. Addison, like many others, alleges that old maids are given 
‘o credulity, and pours on them, for this reason, contempt and raillery. 
They are accused of disgusting affectation, of pretending to youth, to 
censorial importance, and to an exquisite sensibility. Finally, it is said 
that they are notorious for envy, and ill-nature, being match-breakers, 
because themselves unmarried’ Let these charges be destitute as they 
may of foundation, theyjdoubtless impel many females to the determin- 
ation that they must and will escape this terriflic condition. 

But there is no portion of community, whose opinion we should value, 
that will esteem a female the less for being in that condition wher: 
Providence has clearly placed her. It is not true that single ladies are 
usually despised, or subject to ridicule. Those who do suffer these 
things have usually brought them upon themselves by a deportment 
which might have been shunned. 

Some have been derided for their excessive reservedness of manner, 
for never permitting one of the opposite sex to addres them, even in- 
directly, or scarcely to exchange a word with them. What else can 
the prude anticipate, or reasonably require, than that she be an object 
of reproach, if not of ridicule, for obstinately adhering to a manner 
that must result in her perpetual singleness of life? If she debar all 
access to herself, except from her own sex, misinterpret every word 
and all intimations of, and thus insulate herself from, any special ac- 
quaintance with any gentleman, let her bear the consequences without 
a syllable of discontent. A morbid sensitiveness in reference to al! 
such company, must, in most cases, seal one’s doom. 

Perhaps a young maiden takes the opposite extreme. In her anxie- 
ty to fulfill what she deems her only possible destiny, she becomes for- 
ward and assuming. She regards it as necessary to force attention to- 
wards herself. She is not one of those who “to be won must be woo- 
ed.” Her aims are obtrusive; instead of w aiting for the approach ot 
another, she makes constant advances toward him. ‘This fault is stil! 
more repulsive to most gentlemen than the other. They esteem it an 
indication of great vanity on the part of a young woman, and express- 
ive of no very high sense of their own powers of discernment, or of 
their delicacy of feeling. Such persons must expect little favor at the 
hands of the other sex, should all their endeavors be frustrated. “She 
might have been married,” is thei: uniform language, “had she not 
exhibited such boldness, and such determination to carry one’s heart 
by storm.” 

Nor will her own sex be sparing in their reproaches of one left in a 
single state, after so many and such ineffectual attempts to change it 
The modest lady pities, and blushes for, a sister thus regardless of pro- 
prieties. Her companions, successful by their very neglect to toil for 
success, will doubtless apply to her, and with some pungency, the ep!- 
thet of “old maid.” Ought she to repine at the fruit of her own in- 
diseretion and folly? 
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Far different is the estimate usually formed of her who, by unforseey, 
and inevitable circumstances, or by a wise preference, continues sin. 
gle. Such cannot fail of being generally respected in society. That 
they are so situated is perceived to be no fault of theirs, but, at most a 
misfortune. In a multitude of these instances a lady shall be the 
more respected for remaining unmarried. It argues a moral indepen- 
dence, a regard not only for her immediate happiness, but for her per- 
sonal character, which cannot fail to excite, in all candid and generous 
minds, a true admiration. 

There are several traits characteristic, in some degree, of what is 
termed an “old maid,” that are in reality to be ranked among the 
higher virtues. 

Such persons are usually marked by their humanity. Not being 
exclusively devoted to one individual, or one small circle of individu- 
als, they find objects of interest everywhere around them. She who 
retains her cheerfulness in this state, is often an invaluable friend among 

‘ the sick, and the suffering poor. She has leisure to follow out her kind 
impulses. They are not contracted to a single sphere, but wherever 
she can go and do good, thither her steps hasten. Even the inferior 
creation share her attentions. There is many an eye, not radiant with 
reason, nor accompanied by the dower of speech, that is yet eloquent 
in praise of her kindness. 

Single women are usually adorned with modesty. Some may court 
publicity, and pant for the forum, or the pulpit, but they are few. — 
Most ladies of this class are graced by a retiring manner and quiet hab- 
its, and a gentle address. These traits we all prize in woman. Even 
in their excesss, though they have virtually caused an individual to be 
single, they still have attendant advantages. They are certainly an 
ornament to the character, giving new lustre to what we, perhaps with 
difficulty, discovered beneath them. 

Economy is another characteristic of a single woman. It may de- 
generate to a fault, it is true; but in most of those in this condition it 
is so restricted, as to be a theme not for censure, but approbation. In 
a country like ours, where, if fortunes are often made, they are also 
not seldom lost, in a day, this virtue is of prime concern. And every 
where it isan incumbent duty of the Christian to “gather up the 
fragments, that nothing be lost.”” She who does this may be a most 
valuable auxiliary: in the family she resides with. 

Suppose one, partly dependent for her subsistence, on her manual 
exertions, or an inmate in the house of a relative or friend, she may 
do great good by an habitual watchfulness that nothing be wasted. — 
Servants are proverbially lavish and careless in this matter. The head 
of the family may be deficient in economy, or what is by no means 
uncommon, so engrossed with other inevitable cares, as to have jittle 
time to look after the savings which might daily be made. But here 
is an individual, whose habits prompt her to the service, and who hes 
leisure to make herself useful in this manner. ; 

Unmarried ladies are usually distinguished for their neatness. We 
often hear it said of another, “She is so afraid of a speck of dirt that 
she will certainly be an old maid.” If this be the chief index of that 

haraeter, it is one which the married lady would do well to imitate. 
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rather than deride. The personal habits can be excusably neglected 
by noone. If those charged with the care of families are so absorbed 
in their employments as to pay little attention to neatness in dress, their 
condition is deplorable. She who has less to interfere with this all- 
important quality, and who, therefore, gives much time to cleanliness, 
order, and neatness, is to be envied, not censured. Should she here- 
rfter be placed in the situation of a wife and motron, her partner will 
rejoice in those circumstances which contributed to this most valuable 
trait in her character. 

Single women are sometimes more useful than they would have 
been if married. Such cases are probably rare; yet the capacity of 
doing as much good in that state as another, should reconcile one to 
what might, otherwise, appear an evil. Who can estimate the amount 
of virtue and piety that might be traced to the writings of Hannah 
More? Had she been married, the world might have lost the whole 
of these sixty years’ toil in the cause of humanity. How large is our 
debt to the accomplished authoress of “ Home,” and of those manifold 
publications of the same character, that enlighten and bless the youth 
of our age! 

Nor is itin literary walks alone that this class have proved signal ben- 
efactors of their species. Inthe domestic sphere, amid scenes of sick- 
ness and affliction, how often have they proved ministering angels. — 
Miss Porter, I think it is, has a character in one of her works, which 
she names “Aunt Rebecca,” who was full of kind offices among fami- 
lies in her neighborhood, taking care of the sick, supplying the place 
of absent mothers, and aiding relatives and friends with promptness, 
in their times of trouble and grief. The reader is sometimes tempted 
tosmlie at the abuses cf her good nature by the selfish and indolent; 
yet the character suggests to us the noble field of usefulness allotted to 
meny, who are often supposed to lead a course of life contrary to 
nature. 

Having so many virtues incident to her condition, and enjoying such 
opportunities todo an amount of good, and of course to secure a de- 
gree of happiness, denied to those in married life, why should an indi- 
vidua! repine at this lot? Single women, it is well known, are some- 
times envious, querulous, discontented and restless. ‘“ Who can shew 
us any good in our state?” ask some. ‘ Providence made us, like the 
rest of our sex, for love, yet we are doomed to be indifferent. It is our 
fate not to be loved.” 

_ Inthe agony of despair such array themselves, perhaps to old aye, 
in attractive dresses and a profusion of jewelry, and affect the air of 
young ladies, But these views and practices are founded in error. — 
Reflect upon the case, and you will see that it is no more a law of 
(sod that your sex should love and be loved, and should marry, than it 
is that some of their number should remain single. She who thus 
considers, is prepared to inquire whether she herself may not possibly 
belong to that class, and to be content in that condition, should circum- 
stances seem to ordain her for it. 

_ The advice of an English lady on this point seems particularly per- 
tment. “Let woman,” says she, “of a certain age beware of the af. 
lectation of youth, if they would avoid the shipwreck of their respect- 
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ability and character. As the loveliness of girlhood fades from thei; 
checks, and liquid brilliancy of youth departs from their eyes, let them 
make unto themselves charms which neither the rust nor the moth o/ 
time can corrupt; let the warmth of goodness yield their gentle tintin, 
to their cheek, and let tears of tenderness, of mercy, of loving- kind. 
ness, make their eyes moist with those beauties which will not be de- 
stroyed, but perfected hereafter. We must all fade, but it is in ou 
power to exchange our charms. Keeping far from us envyings, strife. 
jealousy, evil- -speaking, let us, as our days increase, improve in wisdom 
and good deeds; caring for the young, comforting the old, and render. 
ing our home the throne of domestic happiness.”’ 

There are two things requisite, I believe, however, to the enjoyment 
of its best effects, in a “single state. The lady who proposes to hersel 
this destination, should cultivate her mind. A good education prepares 
one for any fortune, or condition of life. She who has stores of know)- 
edge and a well-b: alanced intellect, will find herself possessed of unfail- 
ing resources. both of improvement and happiness. It is the i ignorant, 
those.whose thoughts feed on vacuity, and who, through the want of 
mental culture, dwell incessantly on degrading subjects, that suffer in 
the single stat 

The other pre partion I referred to, is occupation — habits of indus. 
try. An intelligent person may be indolent, and if so, the mental cul 
tivation she has enjoyed may only serve to expose her feelings to more 
acute pain, from her solitary state. But she who is diligent i in domes 
tic economy, in the use of her needle, in the daily reading of valuab): 
works, and especially in doing goud, as she has opportunity, to others 
can hardly be miserable because unmarried. She will make friend: 
wherever she may reside, and find hearts rejoicing to reciprocate he: 
affectio 
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Delivered to the Graduating Class at the University of Michigan. 
at the Annual Commencement. 





BY D. D. WHEDON, PROF. OF LOGIC, RHETORIC AND iISTORY. 





This hour forms a crisis in your lives. Your 
college days re » departed to join the centuries of the irrevocable 
past. Once th v formed, to your youthful fancies, an ideal picture in 
ambitious } senna ct; now they stand to memory’s view a receding 

* Academic and collegiate addresses, at the present day, form ai 
important and interesting deparime nt of eloquence. ‘They are not ur 
interesting to those who have never been initiated into classic myste- 
ries. but they are, no doubt, particularly attractive to those whose minds 
are awakened b y them, to pleasant recollections of former days. We 
—_ therefore, that an occasional insertion of this class of pro< —_ ms 

vil need no apology. We have received the present aadress from t! 
han ls of the author.—Eb. 
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ality in sober retrospect. Listen to me, then, while I pronounce a few. 
parting syllables which must dismiss you from the little tranquil scene 
of our care, to the broad and untried world that, with its cold wel- 
come and doubtful vicissitudes, waits to receive you. Listen — for 
they shall be words of kindly encouragement. Too well. do we know 
the anxieties of your present transition, your doubtful scrutiny of your 
own powers, your tremulous interrogation of that futurity which, tho’ 
it now echoes back no answer, will hereafter, perhaps, roll out its re- 
sponses too rapidly to be welcome —too well do we appreciate all 
these to utter one word but of encouragement and hope. 

Under auspices peculiarly happy do you ge forth. I will not urge 
the circumstance that, as the endowment of our Institation has sprung 
from the benificence of our general Legislature, you may claim to be 
the proteges of the nation. But it certainly is a title which not many 
graduates of our country can claim with you, to be not only alumini 
of their college, but alumini of their State. ‘The master orator of 
Greece informs us, that Athens provided for the bringing up of the 
sons of all who had died in battle, and, when their education was com- 
pleted, she called them to her public forum, arrayed them in full pano- 
ply, and bid them go forth, the alumini of their country, grateful to 
her for all they were, and ready to sacrifice that all for her prosperity. 
So, young gentlemen, does our beloved Michigan, in the persons of 
these, her appointed curators, of this attendant audience, and of us 
your instructors, bid you go from this rostrum, arrayed in your intel- 
lectual panoply, to.a noble service in the cause of your State, your 
country, the age, and the world. Grateful experience has already 
shown, that the kindly feelings of our peninsular public:gather around 
the offspring of your Alma Mater. The public eye beams with gen- 
eruus hopes upon them. You are going to join your graduated com- 
rades of two preceding classes, with them to form the front battalion of 
that Grand Army, whose lines, in magnificent procession, shall, we 
trust, throagh future centuries — nay, to the very consummation of all 
things — march forth from these halls into the wide world armed and 
equipped for the great moral battle, for your country’s good and the 
world’s renovation. 

But while your State accords to you and your compeers, these high 
hopes, she makes corresponding demands upon you. Much is given — 
much is therefore required. Justly may she say to you, her native or 
adopted sons: “I have surrounded you with the means of forming ex- 
alted character; I have made the highest grade of education free as 
the common school itself—the accessible birthright of every 
son of Michigan; I have flung wide open the doors of science before 
you; Ihave a right to find in you all the tokens of the highest manly 
character. 1 am authorised to expect stores of well-acquired knowl- 
edge, and the strength of well disciplined Intellect. I demand that in 
all your varied career, you stand the foremost champions of the pub- 
lic good, the diffusers of popular intelligence, the examples of a pure 
integrity. ‘To whom, if not to you, must I look for my mopEL MEN?” 

But perhaps, young gentlemen, you shrink from the pressure of de- 
mands like these. You are ready to reply that you feel not, within 
yourselves, the resources to meet a tax so heavy. To such misgivings 

14 
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there is a reply, at once assuring and admonitory. The right-minded 
public will not expect, as you will not claim, that your education is now 
complete. It is only in a very qualified sense now said that you have 
finished your education. The judicious critic now looks for the fair 
promise —not for the full maturity. You have had the training of 
this, our little miniature world — you still need the completer schoolin 
of the broad, real world. If with the foundation you have here laid, 
you possess the firm determination to raise a worthy superstructure; 
if, ever conscious of present deficiency, self-improvement is your con- 
stant motto; if too magnanimous to court the favor of the depraved, 
you inflexibly pursue the path of principle, your friands can wait, and 
you can wait, until, and toil, and trial, shall work your full maturity ; 
you will take your place among the most honored of your country’s 
sons; you will fulfil! the highest wishes and demands made upon you, 
and you will reflect back the most precious honor upon the institution 
which now honors you with her credentials. 

Your collegiate degree, as a testimonial of your having aceomplished 
a long established course of study. places you, of itself, in an intellec- 
tual fraternity —a little scientific republic. Yet never indulge a fac- 
titious pride ufon your scholastic ecquirements; nor, for a moment, 
despise the practical knowledge which the humblest artisan may pos- 
sess above you. All knowledge is value. Deference enough is usu- 
ally paid by the general laity, to a character for scholarship. Nay, 
the friends of the young scholar, and the scholar himself, entertain 
sometimes a factitious pride in his very ignorance of the humbler facts 
of practical life. Sooner or later that ignorance will punish that pride. 
Sooner or later, the young neophyte is likely to learn that the world is 
a severe schoolmaster —a schoolmaster who has no refined scruples 
about corporeal punishment for the wight who is too dull or too proud 
to learn his lessons. ‘The seholar and the mechanic meet — each pos- 
sesses a knowledge which the other does not, and both those kinds of 
knowledge have a value and a dignity. A very few scholastics may 
live apart — a charmed life. They may walk like ethereal genii thro’ 
life — in the world, not of the world. But the large majority of those 
who attempt it, will learn from the sound raps of experience, their own 
corporeity. Collision will teach the amiable transcendentalist that he 
is not all soul, Science, herself, meantime, is going forth, in benign 
power, diffusing her magic and her dignity around the operations of 
life. Her revered seat must ever be the laboratory and recitation- 
room of the University; but thence she walks forth to mgke the grand- 
est displays of power in the shop cf the mechanist,.on the great thor- 
oughfares that bind States in union, and in the soil whence agriculture 
feeds the world. The startled laborer pauses at her miracles; he 
learns to think, to investigate, to philosophize. Glimpses does he 
catch of the mysterious world of scieuce, with recesses more wondrous 
than the genii grots and chambers of an Arabian tale. The scholar is 
to his eye the envied magician of that world; he sighs to think it is 
too late for him to master its secrets, but resolves that those whom 
Ged has given him as his lineal successors, shall enjoy the privileges 
to him denied. Years shall pass on — and those fields which, in olden 
time, were upturned only by the boor, shall be wrought by a race as 
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wise in head as they are healthful in heart, and strong in hand. 

‘These changes may be revolution, but they are not convulsion. — 
Happily for us, in the northern States of this Union—to whom alone 
belongs the name of Republic, which I will never apply to the worse 
than feudal serf-doms of the south — the elasticity of our civil institu- 
tions makes full allowance for the peaceful changes which render vio- 
lence unnecessary. The changes to which I have alluded will take 
place, with all the calmness of some natural process of a healthful 
physical system. The present state, indeed, of the professional world 
does perhaps indicate that some inconvenience may result, similar to 
those deprivations which laboring classes suffer by great improvements 
in machinery. Yet on the whole, while al! shall be elevated, none 
will in reality be depressed. Hitherto it has seemed almost a matter 
of course, that every liberally educated man must become a profess- 
ional man; that no parent could permit a son, whose respectability he 
would secure, to descend to the rank of the mechanic or farmer. Most 
surely this state of things cannot last. It is not much longer to be 
esteemed an anomaly, that the hand that has received a diploma should 
hold a plow. A learned blacksmith will not much longer be a prodi- 
gy. Both parents and sons will soon learn that there are other ranks 
in life as truly respectable, and more healthfully happy than the intel- 
lectual professions. The broadeloth dress of the professional man, un- 
soiled by contact with mother earth; the sedentery position; and the 
apparent exertion of lungs alone, have impressed upon the popular 
mind the fancy that professional life, is easy and luxurious life. It is 
the subject of mingled envy and respect to the old, and ardent aspira- 
tion to the ycung. But who hath dyspepsies? Who hath nervous 
ness? Who hath dimness of eyes, and paleness of cheek, and emacia- 
tion of form, and faintness of voice, and consumption of life, but he 
that tarrieth long at his books, and drinketh the unmixed draughts ot 
knowledge? Place the hardy agriculturist and the slender intellectu- 
alist side by side, and ask which has most violated nature’s laws, and 
has therefore, by those inevitable laws, been the greatest sufferer. If 
you have a doubt, let them try a muscular duelto, for really this is a 
ease in which the “trial by battel’”’ will bring out a just decision. 
And if venerable toil can thus vindicate the comparative happiness 
of her son, let intzllectual worth combine in dignifying alliance with 
her venerable sister, and the dawn of the golden age ts gleaming. — 
Patriarchal China symbolises this truth when she requires her emperor 
annually to put hand to the plow and turn the sacred turf. The Man- 
tuan bard, at the very commencement of that immortal epic, in which 
he sang the “arms and the man,” announces himself as the poet whose 
numbers had cheered the rustic at his toil, and taught him by their 
precepts, So far from blushing to be the farmer’s laureate, he pre- 
ferred his rural Georgics to his warlike Aineid; and the world will yet 
confirm the choice. Grand, too, is the antique verse of majestic Hesiod. 
as his rolling hexameters, by the foot of Helicon, taught his country- 
men to spread fertility over the old Pelasgic plains, But grander, as 
older, than all, is that holy record which, combining the pictorial of po- 
etry with the true of history, paints that patriarchal age, when earth 
was young — wher: the Abrahamic altar rose beneath some ancient 
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oak, towering amid plains covered by the shepherds’ flocks, and waving 
with the tillers’ grain. Earth then was nearer heaven; and there were 
haunts from which angels in disguise had not been wholly driven. — 
When shall earth grow thus young again? When the hearts of her 
sons grow young. Or rather, when to the maturer wisdom of these 
last days, shall be added the healthful simplicity of that primal period, 
then shall an age arise, nobler than either. In the years of the first 
freedom of our country, our Washington loved more to cultivate the 
homestead of his own Mount Vernon, than to wield- the -sword or the 
civic sceptre of his country. We had a Jeffersun, who left with regret 
and returned with joy to his own Monticello, the home of science and 
rural labor. And when the coarseness of party strife has past, a spon- 
taneous beauty will be felt in the images of the hermitage, of Ashland, 
and of Lindenwald — gentle retreats, to which nature had recalled the 
bold adventurers of the storms of state. 

A proper consciousness of the little that the best of brief college 
courses can communicate, compared with the immense field of knowl- 
edge before you, is indeed a fine corrective of factitious pride. But the 
very fact that a grand beginning is made, that the kev is put in your 
hand for unlocking the remaining stores of knowledge, and the recipe of 
self-discipline has been fairly communicated to you, is a priceless ad- 
vantage in your lives. You are —<—s now for a conspicuous career; 
it is for you to complete the processe§ of acquisition and self-educa- 
tion, until you feel within yourselves the conscious power to make some 
noble contributions to the existing stock of human knowledge — to add 
some glorious deed to the series of human history —to present one 
man more to the bright catalogue of human thought. If heaven be 
propitious to you, and you are true to yourselves, you will possess your 
share of influence over the public mind. Yet rejuice not if the ele 
ments of this world be subject to you; but rejoice if you ever have 
the power of doing great good. Such an opportunity, if sought, can 
never be wanting. The world is in that transition state, in which old 
abuses are still standing in their pride of place; but the pathway of 
improvement is brightly opening before us. You will not slumber, as 
do many, cramped within the sordid encasements of pure self-interest, 
your whole sou! absorbed in the worship of the mammon-of wealth, or 
the moloch of ambition, while the calls for laborers in the field of holy 
usefulness, are pealing i your ear. O commit yourselves to some no- 
ble task of philanthropy! Is popular ignorance threatening to make 
our liberties the victim of licentiousness — is the demagogue and the 
time-server cold to the good cause of popular education? Be it yours 
to rouse the public mind and lead on the van of the enterprise of 
making our nation intelligent. Is intemperance, in spite ot every ef- 
fort of philanthropy, still plunging her myriads into the abyss of ruin? 
Be it yours to re-assure the fainting philanthropist’s heart, and to ral 
ly the unfaltering hosts again around the temperance banner. Does a 
blind admiration of gunpowder glory still animate our populace, with a 
mad enthusiasm for warlike conquests, and a mader devotion for mili- 
tary leaders? Be it yours to utter words of sobering wisdom; to re- 
store the ancient predominance of an unambitious republicanism, and 
the reign of ihe principles of peace. Does Anglo-Saxon oppression 
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still lay her chains and stripes upon the limbs of the ble eding slave, 
and still entrench herself in the hesgnty feudalism of the south, and 
the abject demagogueism of the north? Be yours the heart of firm 
ness, and the voice ‘of freed: m, to maintain the great cause of etérnal 
justice and the inalienable rights of man. 

And time would fail me to speak of those great associations of Chris- 
tian philanthropy, which have been formed for spreading the word of 
God over the world — for sending the angel of the everlasting gospel 
to every child of man; and uniting the different branches of ‘protest- 
ant Christianity into one harmonious whole. Surely, young gentlemen, 
the departments of labor are abundant, and you have no excuse for 
inaction. 

Nor be disheartened if not one note of popular rpplause should sa- 
lute your ear. Pleasant indeed, is the voice of man’s approbation; 
sweet is the music of human sympathy. Yet cannot you be content- 
edly good and quiedy labor in the cause of righteousnees, unless some 
admirer shall stand by to exclaim “ What ‘magnanimity!” ? Shall 
yours be that theatrical excellence, which cannot exist, except there sit 
spectators to clap their hands and cry “encore/”?? The virtue that 
blooms in the shade has our Savior’s special benediction, while the pie 
ty which offers prayers for the ears of men, and the benevolence that 
blows its own trumpet, have only the reward they seek. It is glory 
enough to be good, and more glorious to be good unhonored and un 
sung. Ife who has been obscurely excellent has not failed in life. His 
excelle nce consecaated like the vestal virgin, to God alone, is, to God, 
peculiarly acceptable. That a spotless fame is desirable, that a reputa- 
tion for talent is a positive enjoyment and value, is doubtlesstrue. But 
these, as guiding motives, often lead astray; and as controlling motives, 
deprave the character. There is certainly a conveuience in finding 
your very name a passport to every society, and your person w elcome 
to civility and immediate respect. He who possesses wealth or fame 
is enviable; he who cannot spare them, is pitiable. You can afford 
not to be a great man. To tell the truth, greatness is becoming trite. 
The list of fame’ s demi-gods is becoming so numerous that, like the 
worshippers of that great menagerie of “heaven, the myriad gods of 
Hindooism, we might “spend our jife i in devotion without hav ing adored 
half the pantheon. The upper world of renown is becoming over- 
stocked. If old earth goes on, still multiplying her heroes and prodi- 
gies, history must soon become a muster-roll of names, and it becomes 
a serious question whether it is worth any man’s ambition to be num. 
bered in so motley a multitude. Truly, our historical Professor even 
a short thousand years hence, will have an immense departme ‘nt! and 
in a few thousand years more, the world will be thankful for au intel- 
— deluge, which shall wash out the countless annals of the past. 

Caliph Omar, who has hitherto been execrated as the burner of the 
Alexandrian library, canonized as the world’s sole benefactor, will be 
trans from an incendiary to asaint. And when this canceling of the 
old and adoption of the new set cf books takes place, genius will once 
more have a fresh field and fair play. Our aspirants after originality 
will no longer be annoyed with the pre-occupancy of every inch of 
intellectual ground by their predecessors, who have performed all that 
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was performable, uttered all that was utterable, and conceived all that 
was conceivable. But whether the buzzing iusects of fame shall mul. 
tiply, prolific and countless as the animalcule of a coral continent, or 
whether they shall be swept, as by abreath from eternity, into the ocean 
of oblivion, of what worth is such immortality? Immortality! Out 
upon the lying misnomer! Itis a bastard counterfeit of a glorious 
hope. Would you acquire a genuine immortality — an immortality 
which numbers cannot divide, wnich time cannot dim, which revolutions 
cannot erase, go write your names, by deeds of god-like goodness, up- 
on the records of eternity, to beam in letters of burning light, fast by 
the the empyrean throne, beneath the ceaseless gaze of the omniscient 
eye. 

It needs no astrology, young gedtlemen, to utter some general pre- 
diction of the future, lying before you. The present scenes, associa- 
tions, events, and feelings, will soon fade in the dreamy distance; and 
as other and more worldly interests fill your hearts, you will perhaps 
smile at the warmth of your early sensibilities; and yet in the more 
solemn hour of retrospect, your college life will still present its pecu- 
liar images, saddening you with a regret for every failure, shedding a 
pleasure for every achievement, and attracting an interest to its collec- 
tions belonging to no other spot in life. As you pass along your sepa- 
arate pathways, time will throw its dimness over your mind’s eye, as 
you would recall the image of an anvient comrade; nay you may 
strangely meet, unrecognizing and unrecognized. Or, upon a side- 
walk of life’s great thoroughfare, you may suddenly encounter 
strangely recognize —tmark in each other the traces of time — ask, 
and utter each a brief biography —inquire for one and another asso- 
ciate — then diverge, to meet no more. Now and then a saddening re- 
port, or a newspaper paragraph, will interrupt you in the hum of the 
world, announcing a death. A leaden check lies a moment at the heart 
—a pensive thought —a sigh —a reflective premonition of one’s own 
destiny, pay their tribute of respect to the departed class-mate; and 
again the current of life rushes on. As your years roll on their de- 
vades, your little ranks, ever thinning, will begin to feel that time spares 
not you; and well will it be if, as this world grows dim, the world of 
immortality shall grow bright; well will it be if, as the shadows grow 
faint on the dial pla‘e of life, the hurried task of life shall seem to have 
been nobly done. If we have well mastered the past, we are the bet- 
ter able to master the present; and if we are masters of the present, 
we may well hope to make a happy future our own. For each moment 
of life we must be upon the alert; for well hath the poet sung, that 





“ Our hearts, though strong and brave, 
Sull, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.” 


And that grand array of your predecessors, yourselves, and your 
successors, whose interminable procession I have already described, 
move not merely from, but through these halls. From their starting 
point in life they take these halls in their career; and their onward 
march, with their trampling tread, is through the world and to the 
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grave. And yet not /o, but through the grave; for that very grave is 
but the veiled archway that leads to that spirit world, where stands 
the very throne of an adjudging God. Around that throne, with 
earth’s trembling millions, those ranks shall circle and receive, for life’s 
responsibilities, eternity’s retribution. And O may He who shall then 
be your judge, be now your protector! Rich be the blessing he may 

our into your cup —safe be the guidance he may shed along your 
path; and may yours bea final re-assemblage in the land where the 
blest shall no more pronounce — as we must now pronounce — the iong 
FAREWELL. 
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BY GEORGE GILFALLEN. 





America has been long looking for its Poet, and has been taught by 
many sages to believe that hitherto it has been looking in vain. Each 
new aspirant to the laurel has been scanned with a watchfulness and 
jealousy, proportioned to the height of expectation that had been ex- 
cited, aud to the length of time during which that expectation has 
been deferred; and because the risen Poet did not supply the vacuum 
of centuries — did not clear all the space by which Britain had got the 
start of her daughter — did not include in his single self the essence of 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, and Byron — his genius was pronounced 
a failure, and his works naught. Tests were proposed to him, from 
which our home authors would have recoiled. Originalities were de- 
manded of him, which few of ourselves, in this imitative age, have 
been able to exemplify. As in Macbeth, not the “child’s” but the 
“armed head” was exsected to rise first from the vacant abyss. A- 
merican literature must walk befure creeping, and fly before walking. 
Not unfrequently, our British journals contained programmes of the 
genius and writings of the anticipated Poet, differing not more from 
common sense than from each other. “He must be intensely national,” 
said one authority. “He must be broadly catholic —of no country,” 
said asecond. “He must be profoundly meditative, as his own solita- 
ry woods,” said a third. “He must be bustling, rapid, and fiery, as 
his own railways,” said a fourth. One sighed for an American Milton; 
another predicted the uprise of another Goethe, “Giant of the West- 
ern Star;”’ anda third modestly confined his wishes within the compass 
of a second Shakspeare. 

Pernicious as, in some measure such inordinate expectations must 
have proved to all timid and vascillating minds in America, it did not 
prevent its bolder and more earnest spirits from taking their own way 
— by grafting, upon the stock of imported poetry, many graceful and 
lovely shoots of native song. In spite of the penumbra of prejudice 
against American verse, more fugitive, floating poetry, of real merit, 
exists in its literature than in almost any other. Dana has united! many 
of the qualities of Crabbe toa portion of the weird and hagyard pow- 
er of Cole. idge’s muse. Percival has recalled Wordsworth to our 
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minds, by the pensive and tremulous depth of his strains. Bryant, with- 
out 2 trace of imitation, has become the American Campbell, equally 
select, simple, chary, and memorable. In reply to Mrs. Hemans, have 
been uttered a periect chorus of voices — 


“ Sweet and melancholy sounds, 
Like music on the waters.” 


Emerson has poured forth notes, sweet now as the murmur of bees, 
and now strong as the roar of torrents; here cheerful as the pipings 
of Arcadia, and there mournfully melodious as the groans of Ariel, 
from the centre of his cloven pine. And with a voice of wide com 
pass, clear articulation, and most musical tones, has Lot gfellow sung 
his manifold and melting numbers. 

The distinguishing qualities of Longfellow seem to be beauty of im- 
agination, delicacy of taste, wide sympathy, and mild earnestness, ex- 
pressing themselves sometimes in forms of quaint, fantastic fancy, but 
always is chaste and simple language. His imagination sympathizes 
more with the correct, the classical, and the refined, than with that outer 
and sterner world, where dwell the dreary, the rude, the fierce, and the 
terrible shapes of things, The scenery he describes best is the sturied 
richness of the Rhine, or the golden glories of the Indian summer, or 
the environs of the old Nova Scotian village, or the wide billowing 
prairie; and not those vast forests where a path for the sunbeams must 
be hewn, nor those wildernrsses of snow, where the storm and the 
wing of the condor divide the sovereignty. In the midst of such 
dreadful solitudes, his genius rather shivers and cowers than rises and 
reigns. He is a spirit of the Beautiful, more than of the Sublime; he 
has lain on the lap of Loveliness, and not been dandled, like a lion 
cub, on the knees of Terror. The magic he wields, though soft, is 
true and strong. If not a prophet, torn by a secret burden, and ut- 
tering it in wild, tumultuous strains, he is a genuine poet, who has 
sought for and obtained inspiration, now in the story and scenery of his 
own country, and now in the lays ane legends of other lanas, whose 
native vein, in itself exquisite, has been highly cultivated and delicate 
ly cherished. 

It is to us a proof of Longfellow’s originality, that he bears so well 
and meekly his load of accomplishments and acquirements. His orna- 
ments, unlike those of the Sabine maid, have not crushed him, nor im- 
peded the motions of his own mind. He has transmuted a lore, gath- 
ered from many languages, intoa quick and rich flame, which we feel 
to be the flame of Genius. 

It is evident that his principal obligations are due to German litera- 
ture, which over him, as over so many at the present day, exerts a cer- 
tain wild witchery, as tasted with all the sweetness of the forbidden 

fruit. No writer in America has more steeped his soul in the spirit of 
German poetry, its blended aomeliness and romance, its simplicity and 
fantastic eloquence, than Longfellow. And if he doves not often trust 
himself in the weltering chaos of its philosophers, you see him, lured 
by their fascination, hanging over their brink, and wrapped in wonder 
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at their strange, gigantic, and ever-shifting forms. Indeed his “ Hy- 
perion” contains two or three most exquisite bits of transcendental- 
ism. 

Longfellow is rather a romantic and sentimental, than philosophical 
poet. He throws into verse the feelings, moods, and fancies of the 
young or female mind of genius, not the mature cogitations of pro- 
found philosophy. His song is woven of moonlight, not of strong sum- 
mer sunshine. ‘To glorify abstractions, to flush clear truth into beauty, 
to “build’’ up poems slowly and solidly, as though he were piling pyr- 
amids, is neither his aim nor his attainment. He gathers, on the con- 
trary, roses and lilies — the roses of the hedge and lilies of the field, 
as well as those of the garden —and wreathes them into chaplets for 
the brow and neck of the beautiful. His poetry is that of sentiment 
rather than of thought. But the seutiment is never false, nor strained, 
nor mawkish. It is always mild, generally manly, and sometimes it ap- 
proaches the sublime. It touches both the female part of man’s mind, 
and the masculine part of woman’s. He can at one time start unwont- 
ed tears in the eyes of men, and at another kindle on the cheeks of 
women a glorious glow of emotion, which the term blush cannot ade- 
quately measure; as far superior to it as is the splendor of a suaset to 
the bloom of a peach. 

We have been struck with the variety of Longfellow’s poems. He 
has written, hitherto, no latge, recondite work. His poems are all 
short — effusions, not efforts. He has exhibited no traces of a comic 
vein. [lis sphere is that of sentiment,moralizing elegantly upon many 
objects. And yet within that sphere there is little mannerism, repeti- 
tion, or self-imitation. His sentiment assumes a great variety of as- 
pects. Now itis tender to tears, and now heroic to daring; now it 
muses, and now it dreams; now it is a reverie and now a rapture; now 
it is an allegory, vow a psalm, and again a song; everything, in short, 
save amonotony. Nor is this the many-sidedness of the mocking- 
bird. The sentiment of the varied song, as well as the song of the 
varied sentiment, is ever his own. 

One of the most pleasing characteristics of this writer’s works is 
their intense humanity. A man’s heart beats in his every line. His 
writings all 


“Take a sober color from the eye 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 


He loves, pities, and feels with, as well as for, his fellow “human mor- 
tal.’ Hence his writing is blood-warm. He is a brother, speaking to 
men as brothers, and as brothers are they responding to his voice. By- 
ron addressed men as reptiles or fiends; Wordsworth and others so- 
liloquized, careless whether their voice be listened to or not. But no 
poet can be loved, as well as admired, who does not speak from the 
broad level of humanity. If we dare apply the language, “he must 
be touched with a fellow-feeling of our infirmities, and have been 
tempted in all points as we are.” He must have fallen and risen, been 
sick and sad, been joyful and pensive, drank of the full cup of man’s 
lot, ere he can so write that man will take his writings to his heart, and 
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appropriate them as a part of the great general human stock. A pro 
phet may wrap himself up in austere and mysterious solitude; a poet 
must come “eating and drinking.” Thus came Shakspeare, Dryden, 
Burns, Scott, Goethe; and thus have come in our day Dickens, Hood, 
and Longfellow. 

Besides this quality of generous, genial manhood, Longfellow is dis- 
tinguished by a mild religious earnestness, We do not vouch for the 
orthodoxy of his creed, but we do vouch for the fine Christianity of 
his spirit. No poet has more beautifully expressed the depth of 
his convietion, that life is a. earnest reality —a something with 
eternal issues and dependencies; that this earth is no scene of rev- 
elry, or market of sale, but an arena of contest and a hall of doom. 
This is the inspiration of his “Psalm of Life,” than which we have 
few things finer, in moral tone, since those odes by which the mill. 
ions of Israel tuned their march across the wilderness, and to which 
the fiery pillar seemed to listen with complacency, and to glow out 
a deeper crimson in silent praise. To man’s now wilder, more strag- 
gling, but still God-guided and hopeful progress toward a land of 
furer promise, Longfellow’s “Psalmn” is a noble accompaniment: 





“Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its,goal ; 

‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destinedend or way; 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of Life, 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle ! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant ! 
Let the dead Past bury its dead! 

Act — act in the living Present ! 
Heart within, and God o’erhead! 


Lives of great mén all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Fout-prints on the sand of time — 


Fvot-prints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
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Let us, then, be up and doing, 


Dro. : 
oet With a heart for any fate; 
len, Still achieving, still pursuing, 





0d, Learn to labor, and to wait.” 
dis- Glancing again critically at Longfellow’s poems we find that his genius 
the is essentially lyrical. Neither the severity of epic power nor the subtle- 






of ty of the dramatic genius are his. But bow swiftly and surely does 
of he respond to those passing impulses which come upon his soul, like 
ith winds from the forest, and which, like sudden gusts, are brief, musical 


































—now swelling into high rapture, and now dying away in tremulous 
pathos!’ Mrs. Hemans and Walter Scott once coincided in remarking 
that each tree gives forth a peculiar cadence tothe wind; and we 
have ourselves noticed, that from the willow there issues a dry, hissing 
eery sound; from the sycamore a full murmur, as if the tree were one 
yast hee-hive; from the pine, a deep, mellow, lingering tone, as though 
each cone wore an ivory key; and from the oak a strong, cturdy, re- 
luctant rustle, as if it were a reluctant instrument in the hand of the 
blast. Thus do Lorgtellow’s finer poems play themselves off ‘upon 
the autumn trees of the Western forest, as upon harps ef gold — one 
eing sed and stern — another quiet and full, as of many murmurs 
rounded into one calm —a third, s:ft and Jong-drawn —and a fourth, 
rough, abrupt, and tormented into music. 

Ere speaking of some of his poems in detail, we must permit our- 
selves a word on the only prose work of his with which we are ac- 
quainted — “ Hyperion.” We shall never forget the circumstances of 
ils first perusal. We took it as our pocket companion with us, on our 
first walk down the Tweed, by Peebles, Inverleithen, Clovenford, Ash- 
eshtiel, and Abbotsford. It was fine, at any special bend of the stream, 
or any beautiful spot along its brink, taking it out, and and finding in it 
a conductor to our own surcharged emotions. In our solitude we felt, 
“we are not alone, for these pages can sympathize with us.” ‘The 
course of “Typerion,” indeed, is that of a river, winding at its own 
sweet will — now laughing and singing to himself, in its sparkling pro- 
gress, and now slumbering in the still, deep pools — here laving corn- 
fields and vineyards‘ and there lost in wooded and sounding glens. In- 
terest it has much — incident, tittle; its charm is partly in the “ Ex- 
celsior” progress of the hero’s mind, partly in the sketches of the great 
German authors, and principally in the sparkling imagery and waving, 
dillowy language of the book. Longfellow, in this work, is Jean Paul 
Richter, withou: his grotesque extravagances, or riotous humor, or tur- 
dulent foree. He seems a lesser and more simple form of the same 
genus, sprung from him, as the elephant from the mammoth. 

We have just alluded to “Excelsior,” one of those happy thoughts 
which seem to drop down, like fine days, from serener 1egion, or, like 
moultings of the celestial dove, which meet instantly the ideal of all 
minds, and run on afterwards, and forever, in the current of the human 
heart. Wecan now no more conceive of a world without “Excel- 
snr,” than of a world without the Iliad, the Comus, or the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. It has expressed in the happiest and briefest way 
what many minds in the age had been trying in vain to express. Thou- 
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sands, therefore, were ready to cry out, “that’s my thought; tha 
my desire; that’s myself; I bear that banner; [ fear not to die mi 
death!” “Excelsior” is the Ledyard of intellectual travelers, He typ. 
ifies all that is heroic, and high, and disintested in the « age. “Excel. 
sior!”? cries the student, as ‘he climbs the steep ascent of science,— 
“Excelsior!” cries the poet, who takes up Parnassus as but a little 

thing. “ Excelsior!” cries the thinker; “I have passed the transcend. 
ental, let me have at the divine.’ “Excelsior!” cries the liver; “le 
me reach that virtue, not merely as a law, but as a life.” “Excelsior!” 
cries everywhere the young time; let us onward and upward, though it 
be into the regions of the storm; we are weary of the past, let us try 
what the future will do for us.” “Excelsior!” cry tie dying, who fee! 
that death is but a door into the infinite; “let us up, and breathe the 
atmosphere of the stars.” More than one brave spirit has departed 

singing this noble battle-burst of “Excelsior!” 

“Excelsior” is Life and its Psalm personified. Longfellow has writ 
ten in it his glowing hopes of the future, as well as his theory of the 
past. That figure, ~ climbing the evening Alps, in defiance of danger 
of man’s remonstrance, and “the far deeper fascination of woman's love, 
is a tvpe of man struggling, triumphing, purified by suffering, perfect. 
ed in “death. And it insinuates strongly the poet’s belief in that com: 
ing era in human history, when the worth and grandeur of man’s re 
generated fe will cast a calm and beauty, at present inconceivable, 
around his death, and when the roses and ¢ chaple ts and premature ! 
joicings of his bridal, shall more worthily await his marriage with the 
infinite. Who pants and prays not for the arrival of such a d: ay, wher 
the sting of death shall be thus taken out— when its grand meaning 
and porch. like position shall be fully disclosed and v ividly realized? 

Next to “ Excelsior” and the “Psalm of Life,’ we are disposed t 
rank “Evangeline.” Inded, as a work of art, it is superior to both, ant 
to all that Longfellow has written in verse. Save “Hyperion, ” itis his 
only piece of pure and elaborate art. We beeen to read it under acer- 
tain degree of prejudice at the measure, whic h has been so vulgarized 
by Southey, in his lamentable “Vision of Judgment.” But soon South- 
ey, “Vision of Judgment.” and all were forgotten. Acadia — — 
it might be called — and the sweet moonlight of Evangeline’s face, 
crowded the whole sky of our imagination. Nothing can be mor 
trulv conceived, or more tenderly expressed, than the picture of that 
primitive Nova Scotia, a and its warm-hearted, hospitable, happy, and! 
ous inhabitants. We feel the air of the “Fore-world” around us.— 
The light of the Golden Age — itself joy, music and poetry —is shin- 
ing above. There are evenings of summer or autumn tides so exquis 
itely beautiful, so cozaplete in ‘their own charms, that the entrance 0 
moon is felt to be almost as a painful and superfluous addition; it is 
like a candle dispeling the weird darkness of a twilight room. Se W’ 
feel at first, as if Evangeline, when introduced, were an excess of love 
liness — an amiable eclipser of the surrot inding beauties. But even: 
the moon, by and by, vindicates her intrusion, and creates her own 
“holier day,” so with the delicate and lo wely heroine of this simple ste 
ry —she becomes the centre of the entire scene. She is that n¢ _ :' 
of characters, a /ady in grain. She has borrowed her motions and & 
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that’s 
le that “itudes from the wind-bent trees; her looks have kindled at the stars; 
€ typ. her steps she has unwittingly learned from the moving shadows of the 
"xcel- clouds. Oa her way home from confession, “ when she had passed, it 
a. seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music.” Thus should all lives be 
little led, all steps be tuned; and thus they shall, whenever Love, instead of 
cend. Taw, svall lead the great dance of human life. Purest of virgins, art 
> “let thou to be sacrificed! Finest of vessels, art thou to be dashed to pie- 
sior!” ces! It seems almost cruel in the poet to try her so painfully, and to 
wh it send her to seek her sole redress in heaven. 
S try We think every reader must feel that the first part of “Evangeline”’ 
0 fee! is far superive to the second. Evangeline’s search after her lover is 
2 the beautifully described, but becomes at last oppressive and painful. We 
rted, cry out,in our sorrow and disappointment, for Acadia, with its crow- 

ing cocks, bursting barns, flowery meadows, and happy hearts back 
Wnt again. 
r the ‘The descriptions of American scenery in “ Evangeline” are ia 
nger, general extremely picturesque and beautiful. Witness this for ex- 
love, ample : 
fect. 
“Om- “Now had theseason returned, when the nights grew colder and longer, 
Ang And the retreatiny sun the sign of the scorpion enters; 

ible, Birds of passage sail’d through the leaden air from the icebound 
? Te Desolate northern bays, to the shores of the tropical islands. 

the Harvests were gathered in; and, wild with the winds of September, 
nen Wrestled the trees of the forest, as Jacob of old with the angel.” 
ning 

The picture of the Indian summer is finer still, with the exception of 
dt the conceit with which it closes: 

and 

his “Array’d in its robes of russet, ard scarlet, and yellow; 

«8 Bright with the sheen of the dew, each glittering tree of the forest 
= Flashed like the plane-tree the Persian adorned with mantles and 
“ jewels,” 

dia 

Ace, This last line contains a poor and forced memory. What an injury 
ty the glorious forest tree to compare it to the foolish and contempuble 
hat treak referred to. The simile is alike far-fetched and worthless. “I say 
cad unto you that Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

mq _ By a similar conceit (a mode of writing quite unusual with him) has 
ys ie spoiled one of his finest passages: 

Is “Meanwhile apart in the twilight gloom of a window’s embrasure, 
we Sat the lovers, and whispering together, baholding the moon rise 

ve Over the pallid sea, and the silvery mist of the meadows, 

a Silently, one by one, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 

fq Blossom’d the lovely stars, the furgel-me-nols of the angels.” 

WU 

a Next to the spectacle of a man destroying a noble constitution, or 


‘aarring fine faculties, is that of an author deliberately spoiling a pas- 
sige which otherwise had touched or trembled ona perfection, It is a 
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case, of literary felo de se. What business had the idea of a forget. 
me-not at such amoment. Gabriel Lajeunesse himself, we are cer. 
tain, enamored as he was, and even in that most imaginative hour, ney. 
er could dream of seeing an angel with a knot of stars on his breas 
while visiting his true love. 

Such faults are rare in this writer. Once or twice, indeed, he ap- 
proaches the brink of the bathos, and snatches one of thos few, peril: 
ous, and precious flowers which bloom along it. Thus, in “Hyperion,” 
he compares a glacier to a gauntlet of ice, thrown down by winter in 
defiance of the sun; a thought so beautiful, that you forget the dancer 
which he has encountered and escaped in finding it for you. 

A striking little copy of verses he has entitled “The light of Stars.” 
His “bright particular star” is not the “star of Jove. so beautiful and 
large,’”’ nor the star of lovers, Venus, nor the star of suicides, Saturn. 
It is the star of warriors, “the red light of Mars.” We share with 
him in his feelings. Mars has, to men, more points of interest and 
sympathy than almost any other plazet. One frozen band at least binds 
us to it. One white signal has been hung out by this near vessel; snow 
and winter are there. Aadif, as analogy would plead, there be inhab- 
itants, these inhabitants must be somewhat like ourselves. There are 
fires, there are hearths, there are homes in Mars! There is struggle, 
there may be sin, there may be death — there is contest, there is mys 
tery, there may be victory! What home sounds, what thrilling tones, 
what an array of signals, what a sheaf of telegraphic rays, from that 
red planet! Hear Longfellow— 


“Earnest thoughts within we rise, 
When I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 
The shield of that red star. 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 

Thou beckonest with thy mailed hand, 
And I am strong again. 


Within my breast there is no light, 
But the cold light of stars; 
I gave the first watch of the night 


=~ 99 


“To the red planet Mars. 


We must not overlook a poem entitled “Footsteps of Angels.” Who 
are the angels who visit and imprint his heart? No cherubim — dim 
to him amid all their blaze of intelligence. No strange seraphs — 
cold to him amid all their flames of fire. They are the friends of his 
youth — the loved of his early heart — now sons and daughters of the 
grave. The eye of his heart sees them; the car of his heart hears 
their soft footsteps, and their voices so low and sweet. Have all of us 
not at times such angel visits? Are we not at this moment summone¢ 

t o look up, and see and hear them? Ah! we know that strong, deep 
furrowed face, that lefty brow, those locks sprinkled with gray, that 
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eye, restless with the fire of intelligence, and with the light of paternal 
alection. We know too, too well, that young form, that step li-sht as 
the roe’s upon the mountains, that clear blue eye, that brown curling 
head, that forehead so high, that face so pale and beautiful, over which 
ere her ten winters had passed, death had spread a ghastlier paleness 
— it is our Agnes, at once our sister and our child! And we cry 


“OQ God! if it be thus, and thou 
Art not a madness and a mockery, 
We yet might be most happy.” 


Longfellow’s writings are in general prophetic of, and preparatory 
for, the grand reconciliation of man, both as re ards man the individu- 
al, and man the species. In his “Arsenal,” and his “Occultation of 
Orion,” he shadows forth the “coming of the milder day,” when there 


a 


“Peace! and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of War’s great organ shakes the skies ! 
But beautiful os songs of the immortals, 
The holy melodies of love arise.” 


And both in “Hyperion” and “Evangeline,” the agency of sorrow, in 
purging the eye, subduing the senses, watering all the stronger plants 
of the soul’s garder, is abundantly recognized. Perhaps still another’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ cut out through rougher ways, darkened by 
deeper shadows, and exhibiting more the teaching of error than either 
“Hyperion” or “Sartor,” is still desiderated by the age. 

We cannot linger much longer with this delightful writer. He has 
scattered many other delicious drops of song along his course. Such 
are “Rain in Summer, “To a Child,” ‘To the Driving Cloud,” and 
“The Old Clock on the Stairs.’ These are all amiable carols, inspirited 
with poetic life, decorated with chaste image, and shadowed with per- 
sive sentiment, like the hand of manhood laid gently upon the billowing 
head of a child. 

The character of a translator’s own genius may be gathered with 
considerable accuracy from his selection of pieces to translate. In 
general, the graceful, the pensive sighs back to the pensive, and the 
strong shadows the strong. Longfellow has not dared any lofty heights, 
or sounded any dark hollows, of foreign poetry. The exquisite, patri- 
archal simplicities of the Swedish ballad have attracted his kindred 
spirit, It is not “deep calling unto deep.” It is one corn-field respond- 
ing to another, across the hedge, under one soft westerly breeze. — 
Need we do more than allude to “The Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per,” which, beth in verse and spirit, is the model of “ Evangeline” ? 
Thus he characterizes himself as a translator: ‘The translation is lit. 
eral, perhaps to a fault. In no instance have I done the author a wrorg 
by introducing into his work any supposed improvements or embellish. 
ments of my own. | have preserved even the measure, that inexora 
ble hexameter in which, it must be confessed, the motions of the Eng- 
ish muse are not unlike those of a prisoner dancing to the music of his 
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chains; and perhaps, as Dr. Johnson said of the dancing dog, ‘the 
wonder is not that she should do it so well, but ihat she should do it 
at all.’” 

We close our article with feelings of gratitude and respect for our 
transatlantic author. It is pleasant in this melancholy world, to “light 
upon such certain places,’ where beautiful dreams, and lofty, generous 
aspirations, lift us up, on a ladder, into ideal regions, which are yet to 
hecome real; for every such aspiration is a distinct step upwards to 
meet our expected New Jerusalem of man, “coming down as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” Every volume of genuine poetry, besides, 
constitutes a cool grotto of retreat, with the altar ¢f a bloodless saeri- 
fice standing in the midst. We love, too, even better than the poetry 
of this volume, its sunny, genial,humane, and hopeful spirit. Perhaps 
there more depth and power, certrinly there are more peculiarity and 
strangeness, in [¢merson’s volume, but over many parts of it is suspend: 
ed a dry, rainless cloud of gloom, which chills and withers you. You 
become, it may be, a wiser, but certainly a sadder man. Longfellow 
sheds a chequered autumnal light, under which your soul, like a river, 
flows forward, serene, glad, strong, and singing as it hows— 


“Let us then be up and doing, 

With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 


WIT AND HUMOR.—Whipprte. 





Wit was originally a general name for all the intellectual powers 
meaning the faculty which kens, perceives, knows, understands; it was 
gradually narrowed in its signification to express merely the resem: 
blance between ideas; and lastly to note that resemblance when it oc: 
casioned Judicrous surprise. It marries ideas, lying wide apart, by 4 
sudden jerk of the understanding. Humor originally meant moisture, 
a signification it metaphorically retains, for it is the very juice of the 
mind, oozing from the brain, and enriching and fertilizing wherever it 
falls. Wit exists by antipathy; Humor by sympathy. Wit laughs a! 
things; Humor laughs wiih them. Wit lashes external appearances, 
or cunningly exaggerates single foibles into character; Humor glides 
into the heart of its object, looks lovingly on the infirmities it detects 
and represents the whole man. Wit is abrupt, darting, scornful, and 
tosses its analogies in your face; Humor is slow and shy, insinuating 
its fun into your heart. Wit is negative, analytical, destructive ; He- 
mor is creative. The couplets of Pope are witty, but Sancho Panza 
is a humorous creation. Wit. when earnest, has the earnestness of pas- 
sion, seeking to destroy; Humor has the earnestness of affection, an¢ 
would lift up what is seemingly low into our ch: rity and love. Wit, 
bright, rapid and blasting as the lighining, flashes, strikes, and van- 
ishes in on instant; Humor, warm and all-embrasing as the sunshine, 
bathes its objects in a genial and abiding light. Wit implies hatred or 
contempt of folly and crime, produces its effects by brisk shocks 0! 
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surprise, uses the whip of scorpions and the branding-iron, stabs, stings, 
ne pinches, tortures, goads, teases, corrodes, undermines; Humor implies 
. asure conception of the beautiful, the majestic and the true, by whose 

light it surveys and shapes their opposites. It is an humane influence, 
e softening with mirth the ragged inequalities of existence, promoting 
ot ‘olerant views of life, bridging over the spaces which separate the lof- 
- ty from the lowly, the great from the humble. Old ])r. Fuller’s re- 
° mark, that a negro is ‘the image of God cut in ebony,’ is humorous; 
“ Horace Smith’s inversion of it that the taskmaster is ‘the image of 
: the devil cut in ivory,’ is witty. Wit can co-exist with fierce and ma- 
, lignant passions; but Humor demands good feeling and fellow-feeling, 
feeling not merely for what is above us, but for what is beneath and 
around and beneath us. When Wit.and Humor are commingled, the 
result is a genial sharpness, dealing with its object somewhat as old 
[zaak Walton dealt with the frog he used for bait— running the hook 
neatly through his mouth and out at his gills, and in so doing ‘using 
him as though he loved him!’ Sydney Smith and Shakspeare’s Touch- 
stone are examples.” 
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PANTHEISTIC PHILOSOPHY.—No. I. 





BY N. WEST, JR. A. M. 





Wuen Hiero, King of Syracuse, inquired of ‘Simonides, waaT Gop 
vas, the answer was returned, after a delay of several days, “the long- 
et Iconsider whatGod is,:the more obscure the subject appears to me ,” 
— “Quanto diutius considero,tanto.mihi res videtur obscurior.”* Can 
the philosopher of modern times say anything more apposite? There 
are many eminent writers who believe that human reason cannot lead 
us to the knowledge of the existence of the true God, anil his attri- 
butes; and they strengthen their belief by the consideration that phi- 
'osophers in all ages have held to the existence of a God, but entirely 
different from theOnz who has revealedHimself in His own word. Ef- 
fectively, I believe it is impossible for human reason ever to know per- 
fectly well the Supreme Being, as portrayed in the Bible, yet I would 
ve far from saying that there is nothing in the human intellect by 
which some knowlege of God can be acquired. The history of the 
philosophy of all ages affords us infallible evidence that men possessing 
the profoundest powers of analysis and strict logical demonstration, 
have arrrived at the knowledge of.a God of seme kind, however differ- 
ently each may have manufacinred his own. This proves that the idea 
of God is proper and necessary to human reason. But while on the 
one hand it is nothing more than just to award reason the tribute of 
that homage it deserves, yet on the other hand it is lamentable to wit- 
ness the unwarrantable boldness and sacrilegous daring by which its 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor., Lib. [, § 15. 
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own condemnation has been secured in the eyes of thousands. Like 
Lucifer, star of the morning, spurred on by ambition and inflated with 
pride, it has presumed For #tsELF to know God in all his various at- 
tributes — his character — his essence. Assuredly, had not reason ar- 
rogated to herself the capability of discovering perfectly well the Su- 
preme Being —had it remained on that spot where it was certified 
that a further progress on its own part would destroy the harmony ex- 
isting between him and the moral conscience, we should not now have 
before us the sad truth that the latest result of sts inquiries is the oppo- 
site extreme of revelation! The believer in Christianity ean alone 
account for this properly. Since mar has fallen mto the abysmal depths 
of evil, he has lost immediate communion with his Maker. God has 
retired from him, but not without leaving him a testimony of His ex- 
istence in the soul. This testimony is the conserence. Acts xvi. 27, 
28. Yet conscience cannot suffice to find the absolute verity—to know 
God. Hence, God has revealed himself in his word for the express 
purpose of enlightening the mind, and in such a mysterious manner, 
too, as to stain the pride of all flesh —a manner such as requires from 
man not the negation, but the complete snbmission of human reason. 
Now, man, not content to abide within the limits which God has as- 
signed him, so far as regards his intellectual life, is ever tending in a 
direction opposite to his primitive destination. This accounts for the 
uncertainty of the knowledge of the true God, within ourselves, and 
brings to light the reason why mankind, finding God no more in the 
heart, seek him in either senseble thangs, or in their own tdea. Such 
is the origin of Idolatry, Polytheism and Pantheism. 

It is this last speeies of error about which we ought particularly to 
know something, inasmuch as it constitutes that philosophy to which 
human reason has of late arrived, That speculative natinn, in the 
world, the Germans, “children of the mist,” have nearly all concluded 
to lay aside their detestable Rationalism, and openly avow Pantheistic 
doctrines. To remain ignorant of this philosophy is to allow ourselves 
to be carried away, unconsciously, by its pernicious influence. When 
Germany and France shall receive the blessings of a genuine evangel- 
ization, and that intelleetual storm which now sweeps over the continent 
shall have subsided, then, perchance, in our own country it will how! 
with redoubled fury, and devastate with redoubled effect! 

It is impossible to communicate a clear exposition of Pantheism, 
without first giving some historical development of the doctrine. To 
do this completely, would demand a perfect history of philosophy, be- 
eause Pantheism being the most pleasing and, at the same time, the 
most natura} system, has appeared in various aspects in every century 
Yet some historical sketches may not be without benefit. 

The doctrine that God is one, all m all, or that ALL WHICH EXISTS 
1s Gop, is boldly avowed in the oriental systems of religion. The Ve- 
das, or Sacred Books, of the Hindus, speak thus: “The whole unl- 
verse is the Creator, proceeds from the Creator, exists in him, and re- 
turns tohim. The ignorant assert that the universe, in the beginning, 
did not exist in its author, and that it was created out of nothing. O 
ye whose hearts are pure! how could something arise out of nothing? 
This First Being alone, and without likeness, was the A7L im the be 
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ginning,” &c. Again, “thou art Brahma, thou art Vishnu, thou art 
Rodra, thou art Prajapat, thou art Deionta, thou art air, thou art An- 
dri, thou art the moon, thou art substance, thou art Djam, thou art the 
earth, thou art the world,” &c.&c.* Itis with these innumerable trans- 
formations of Vishnu that the sacred books of the Brahmins are con- 
cerned, showing that whatever exists is, by derivation, a part of God, 
who originally reposed in the contemplation of himself, and subsequent- 
ly by his creative power “ caused all things to proceed from him by a 
succession of continual emanations.”t By the variety of names which 
are given to Brahma, it is not to be understood that the Hindus wor- 
ship so many different gods, or that their religion is Polytheism. Phi- 
losophically considered, it is really and essentially monostheistic, and 
the reason why Brahma has received so many names is because of the 
different points of observation from which he is viewed. The deity of the 
Hindoos sustains a three-fold character, and it is this which constitutes 
their Timourti, or trinity — that is, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. Of 
this trinity the Upanischad, or Oupnek-hat, speaks as follows: “Just as 
food, drink, and breath, although no one can be said to be the other, 
are equal and necessary conditions of life, so also are Brahma, the cre- 
ator of the worid, Vishnu, the preserver and legislator of the world, 
and Rudra, or Siva, or Mahadiuh, the metamorphoser, and destroyer 
of the world, all three but one and the same Godhead.”t When the 
Hindus view their deity as the Destroyer, or more properly as a chan- 
ger of forms, they ascribe to him a thousand names. Yet this deity, 
when considered in his absolute character, as pure substance, is with- 
out distinction, and comprehends in himself all that has existed, does 
or may exist, together with all possible existence. Everything that 
evists is Brahma. He is “the universal soul of the world, whose dis- 
appearance would inevitably cause destruction.”§ Thus much will 
plainly show the Pantheistic character of the Hindu religion. It sets 
forth the supreme felicity of God as consisting in absolute inactivity 
and indifference. 

If we turn our attention to China, we shall meet the same doctrine 
in the philosophy and religion of that country. The inward mystic 
doctrine of orientalism, as seen in the systems of Inkia, Taotse, Tohi, 
and particularly as developed in the symbolical books of Foe, contains 
evident elements of Pantheism.The principle end and centre of all things 
is an absolute vacuity, or nothingness, from which all things have 
sprung and into which all things shall return.. Bayle, in his Historical 
and Critical Dictionary, sets forth the doctrine in these words: “All 
men, all creatures, all elements, make part of that vacuum, and there- 
fore there is but one and the same substance, however it may be mod- 
ified in particular beings by figures and qualities.”|| The highest per- 
fection of the divine essence consists solely in “inactivity aa absolute- 
repose.” Although some have denied that this doctrine does really be- 

* Quoted by Dr. Good, Book of Nature, p.29. 

t Tenneman’s Manual of Hist. of Phil. p.46. 

t Oup. I. Brahm. XIII. p.46, tom. I. 

) Oup. IIL. Brahm. LXVI. p.313, tom. I. 

| Bayle, Hist. and Crit. Dic. vol. V, pp. 202, 203. 
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jong to the Chinese, and have endeavored to explain it away so as to 
mean something else, yet the testimony of Von Muller, a historian of 
the best and most reliable authority, both here and on the European 
continent, will, we think, set the matter at rest. He says the sacred 
books of the Chinese “contain a system of Pantheistic philosophy, 
concealed under an obscure symbolical represontation,” and that “ Tao, 
the Great One, is the universal point whence all things are derived and 
into which all distinctions, or varieties of being, are ultimately re- 
solved.’'* 

So, aiso, the Cabbala of the Soufies, in Persia, is, in common with 
the doctrine of the Indian Pundits, essentially Pantheistic. It main- 
tains that God has not only produced all souls ont of his own sub- 
stance, but that whatever is material and corporeal in the universe, is 
but an extraction or visible extension of God himself, and that all the 
variety and multitude of things which appear, is but an infinite repeti- 
tion of unity, “one and the same sabstance, God himself.’’+ 

Thus we have seen that the doctrine of Pantheism has not been 
confined to merely a small portion of the orient, but has pervaded 
nearly the whole territory. We may see it in the symbolical works of 
Foe among the Chinese, and in the Y-King, another sacred book intro- 
duced to the knowledge of the learned at Babylon, to which, also, ma- 
ny of the errors of the Gnostic philosophy, and much of the Cabbal- 
ism of the Rabbinical doctors, may be principally traced. We may 
see it in Brahmism, and Buddhism, the two great religions of the In- 
dian empire, in the Quietism of the Thibetanish and Siamese, and in 
the Soufism of the Parsees. The accumulated proofs of this are to 
be found in the Vedas, the Dessatir of Hushang, th2 first prophet of 
Iran, in the laws of Menu, in the Zendavesta of Zoroaster, and in all 
the philosophico-theological books of the east.t 

The character of the early Egyptian philosophy is avowedly Panthe- 
istic. Apuleius, a Platonic philosopher of the second century, in his 
Latin translation of the Asclepian Dialogue, one of the Hermaic wri- 
tings, gives us the following doctrine: “Omnia unius esse, et unum esse 
omnia”—all things are of one, and one is all things. Marsilius Fici- 
nus, a scholastic philosopher of the fifteenth century, furnished the 
literary world with a Greek edition of the ‘Trismegistic or Hermaic 
writings, and in no system of philosophy do the letter and spirit of 
Pantheism more display themselves than in this. [he learned Cud- 
worth has availed himself of this edition in his “Intellectual System of 
the Universe,” from which the following expressions, in quotation 
marks, are taken. “The divinity,”’ say these ancient records, “is the 
whole mundane compages or constitution, for Nature is also placed in 
the Deity.” “There is nothing in the whole world which he is not;he 's 
both the things that are and the things that are not; for the things that 
are, he hath manifested, but the things that are not h2 contains within 





* Von Muller, Univ. Hist. vol. II, p. 34. 

+ Bayle, Hist. and Crit. Dict. vol. V. p. 201; also, Cory’s Frag.Ora- 
‘les of Zoroaster, pp. 146—176. 

t Lit. of Hindus, by Gov. Caul. in Asiat. Reseaaches, vol. I, pp. 
340—340; also, id. vol. IT, p. 62. 
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himself”? Again, in book ninth of the same records, we find the fol- 
lowing expression: “I would not say that God hath all things, but 
rather declare the truth, that he ¢s all things, not as receiving them from 
without, but as sending them forth from himself.’ Surely this is defi- 
nite enough. There is nothing here which Spinoza could censure as 
destitute of rigorous Pantheism; nothing to which Schelling or Hegel 
would oppose the most refined and logical Idealism. But although we 
should receive these expressions as unquestionably beyond cavil, and 
regard them as exponents of pure Pantheism, yet we find other lan- 
guage of still greater conciseness and precision, than which nothing 
more definite could possibly be employed. Thus: “This is God, the 
universe or all, and in the universe there is nothing which he is not.” 

Now we are not to suppose, as did some of the school of St. Simon, 
in France, recreant to the doctrine of their founder, that the absolute 
power, or substantial cause which produced from itself all things, is to 
be separated from its works, and considered only as a mere “ animus 
mundi.” In strict, consequent Pantheism, this is impossible, and so the 
Trismegistic writings maintain, thus declaring “if any one go about 
to separate the all from the one, he will destroy the all, or the universe, 
for all ought to be one.” Such is the arcane theological philosophy of 
the Egyptians, and, as such, replete with Pantheism and Idealism, it 
affords the best commentary upon the inscrig tion on the temple of Sais: 
“Tam alt that hath been, is, or shall be, and wy vail no mortal hath yet 
uncovered /??* 

As far as ancient Greece is concerned, it may justly be said that 
Pantheism abounds more or less in all her systems of philosophy. We 
find it open and uudisguised in the Orphical verse. In the poem “De 
Mundo,” generally attributed to Orpheus, we find the following strony 
passage: “Jove, the high-thundering, is both the first and the last; Jove 
is both the head und the middle of all things; all things were made out 
of Jupiter; Jove is both a man and an immortal maid; Jove is the pro- 
fundity of the earth and starry heavens; Jove is the breath of all 
things; Jove is the force of the untamable fire; Jove, the bottom of 
the sea; Jove is sun, moon, and stars; Jove is both the original and 
king of all things.”’f 

* * * * * * 
This doctrine is also seen in the Hylozoic philosophy of Thales, con- 
cerning whom Aristotle, discoursing in his metaphysics, says: “Some 
say that the soul is mingled with the universe; whence, perhaps, Thales 
was accustomed to think that all things were full of divinity.”{ Un- 
questionably we would be apt to rank the Hylozoist with the material- 
ist, inasmuch as he only admits one substance to exist, possessed of an 
ungenerated and incorruptible life,animate and plastic,and this substance 
matter, But we must go farther. The only difference that exists be- 
tween him and the Pantheist is found in the name. ‘The one calls his 
substance matter — the other calls it God. The principle is the same. 
Such, also, was the prilosophy of Anaximander, who affirmed that the 

* Cud. Intel. Syst. vol. I, pp. 462—466. 

t Id. vol. I, p. 404. 

t Aristot. de Anima, Lib, I, cap. v. 
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Infinite was the first principle of all things, that all things were genera- 
ted out of it and corrupted again into it, and that this Infinite contain- 
ed within itself, potentially and actually, all qualities and forms, the 
unfolding of which consiituted the universe. The great Cudworth at- 
tempts to relieve Anaximander of this doctrine, and quotes a passage 
from the Placita Philosophorum of Plutarch, in which it is attempted 
to be shown that Anaximander’s InFiNiTE was nothing but matter, 
and did not inclnde an active divine principle.* Hence he infers, with 
Plutarch, that, as matter cannot produce anything unless there be an 
“active cause,” there must be something by which this infinite mat- 
ter was itself produced. Hence the Infinite of Anaximander did not 
include the Deity. Now, however true the principle may be for which 
Plutarch and Cudworth contended, it is nevertheless evident that An- 
aximander did not acknowledge it. The very next testimony which 
Cudworth quotes, from Eusebius, in support of his view, is a testimony 
directly against it; for Anaximander, says Eusebius, affirms the Infi- 
nite the “only cause of all things.” Tenneman, who understood the 
Greek philosophy as well as Cudworth, and perhaps better, says that 
Anaximander asserted the primary essence to be the “infinite, compre- 
hending all things, and divize, without, however, more exactly defining 
it.’+ We think it is beyond dispute that this philosophy is Pantheis- 
tic. Anaximenes, the disciple of Thales, maintained the doctrine of 
one infinitely extended substance, although he differed from his master 
as to what it was. We find Pantheism and mysticism combined in the 
teachings of Pythagoras, the first philosopher of the Italic sect. This 
sect he organized after an acquaintance with the mysteries and arcane 
theology of Heliopolis, Memphis and Thebes; also after having crossed 
over from India to Egypt, and become acquainted with the Persian and 
Chaldean magi, and the Gymnosophists themselves. With him, God 
was the acknowledged unity, the abstract principle of all perfection— 
Out of this princtple came the “subject it made use of, as its matter, 
and out of its action upon that matter came forth numbers, figures, 
elements, the visible world,’ &c.{ Strato, of Lampsacus, the peripa- 
tetic philosopher, made an apotheosis of nature, and although he ad- 
mitted not the name of God, yet he attributed all effectivity, possibility, 
genera ‘ion, increase, and destruction, to nature herself, thus acknowl- 
edging her unity and priority to all manifested things. For him, Na- 
ture was the original of all things, a doctrine which Cicero thought 
ought not to be listened to: “Nec audiendus Strato, qui phisicus appel- 
latur, qui omnem vim divinam in natura, sitam esse censet.”§ Strato’s 
Pantheism conducted him to absolute Atheism, and thus Cicero, again, 
in his Academic Questions, records of him: “Strato Lampsacensus ne- 
gat opera Deorum se uti ad fabricandum mundum ;”’—Strato, of Lamp- 
sacus, denies that he makes use of divine assistance for the purpose of 
building the world.|| But the most consistent Pantheist of ali the Greek 


* Cud. Intel. Syst. vol. I, p. 185. 

+t Tenn. Man. of Hist. of Phil. p. 60. 

t Bayle, Hist. and Crit. Dic. vol. 1V, pp. 674, 675. 
§ Cic. de Nat. Deor. Lib. I, cap. 51. 

|| Cic. Acad, Queest. Lib. IV, cap. 38. 
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ohilosophers, was Xenophanes, chief of the Eleatie school. Accord- 
ing to him, al! things have no beginning, because whatever is, is by its 
essence, endless, immutable, and therefore divine. The world, as the 
only living eternal, is God himself. It is strange that ever any scholar 
should have doubted for a moment that Xenophanes was a Pantheist. 
We have the authority of Aristotle and Cicero, most explicit on this 
point. The latter says: “Xenophanes grate etiam antiquior, unum 
esse omnia, neque id esse mutabile, et id esse Deum, neque natum un- 
quam, et sepiternum, conglobata figura.”* Surely the untortured in- 
ference is, that God, who is unchangeable, unborn, and everlasting, is 
at the same time one and all, and in addition, is of a globular form— 
No critic can criticise away Pantheism from this quotation. Aristotle 
attests the same thing respecting Xenophanes, in his treatise De Anima, 
but as the sentence is so long, it will be sufficient not to quote it, but 
only refer to it.t Some vestiges of Pantheism are to be found even in 
the philosophy of Plato,whose great mind, frequently hesitating between 
Monotheism, Polytheism, and Pantheism, sometimes gives the name of 
God to nature. This he has done very plainly in the Timzeus, near the 
end. Itis true, Plato attacked all the pre-Socratic theories reepecting 
the origin of the universe, and boldly assailed the Eleatics for their 
peculiar doctrine; but yet, after all, he styles that same universe: “a 
sensible god of the intelligible,” and in this expression, at least, differs 
but little from the Pantheist. But the Neo-Platonists are the ones 
who have declared most pointedly for Pantheism. Plotinus, the cele- 
brated mystic, asserted in his Enneades that “we are breathing and 
living in God.” He taught that the absolute Being,using the word in 
a strict philosophical sense, was ali, and one, and the same thing. {— 
His Mystecism, although in direct opposition to Pantheism, apparent- 
ly, yet conducted him to that principle which afterwards constituted the 
very binding point of Spinoza’s philosophy. Porphyry, his biographer, 
informs us that the very last words of Plotinus, on his death-bed, were 
a declaration that he had used his utmost powers to unite or conduct 
that which was divine within him to that which was so in the universe.§ 
His life was a wonderful example of contemplative beauty, and four 
times he tells us that he seemed to approach by meditation and mingle 
his spirit with the Great Pervading All and in All! 

Many of the Stoics were avowed and unblushing Pantheists. Sene- 
ca has recorded their opinions, with which he himself ccincides: “Vis 
illum fatum-vocare? Non errabis. Hic est quo suspensa sunt omnia, 
causa causarum. Vis illum providentiam dicere? Recta dices. Est 
enim, cujus consilio huic mundo providetur, ut inconcussus eat, et actus 
suos explicet. Vis illum naturam vocare? Non peccabis. Est enim, 
€X quo nata sunt omnia, cujus spiritu vivimus. Visillum vocare mun- 
dum? Non falleris. Ipse enim est, totum quod vides, totus suis par- 
tibus inditus et se sustinens vi sua. Totum hoc quo continemur et un- 
um est et Deus, et socii ejus sumus et membra.” Will you call him 





* Cie. Acad. Quest. Lib. II, sec. 118. 
t Aristot. De Anima, Lib. I, cap. v. 

t Porph. in vit. Plotin, p. 4. 

§ Porph. in vit Plotin. p. 10. 
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fate? It is he upon whom all things depend, the cause of causes.— 
Will you call him Providence? You will speak correctly. For it is 
he by whose counsel the world is so guarded, that it moves on unsha- 
ken and unfolds its operations. Will you calf him Nature? You 
will not err, for it is he from whom all things receive their beginning, 
by whose spirit we live. Will you call him the world? You will not 
be deceived. For he is all that you see, all-diffused through all its 
parts, and upholding himself by his own power. All that in which we 
are contained is both one and God, and we are his companions and 
members.* 

Such. also, in its full vigor do we find Pantkeism among the school- 
men of the middle ages. Amalricus, a scholastic of the twelfth cen- 
tury, taught that all things were God, and that but onz Being existed. 
“Omia sunt Deus, Deus est omnia; creator et creatures idem Deus.— 
Deus est essentia omnium creaturum et esse omnium. Deus est prin- 
cipium, medium. et finis. Omnes creature, in fine in Deum redeunt 
et in ipsum convertuntur, ut sint unum individuum cum ipso.” Of 
this theory the famous John Scott Erigena, and David of Dinanti, boti: 
scholastics, were unyielding champions. Carammuel states in his Phi- 
losophy of the Realists, upon the authority of Vasquez, and Smisingus, 
that Abelard was the one who revived the doctrine of Pantheism, or, 
to use his own words, Abelard “ found it buried in ashes, as Orpheus 
did Eurydice, and brought it back from hell”—*“Sepultam cineribus in- 
venit, et quasi Euridicen Orpheus ab inferis tandem revocavit.”+ This 
expression of course referred to Abelard’s doctrine of universals which 
has been considered, at best, as but disguised Spinozism. 

Among the philosophers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
intermediate epoch between scholasticism and modern philosophy, we 
find Giordano Bruno,whose system of dynamics and polar logic is but 
pure Pantheism under a peculiar dress. He became a liouseless wan- 
derer, and at last a martyr to his theory. He was buried‘in the year 
1600. Historically considered, his philosophy was the subsequent ot 
Neo-Platonism in the middle ages, and the brilliant precursor of Spino- 
za, Des Cartes, and Leibnitz, each of whom either borrowed important 
items from Bruno, or derived them from a remoter source, common to 
all. With him God was the: Infinite Intelligent Activity —not the 
creator of the universe, for he is the universe himself. He is the Be- 
ing of Beings, the Unity of Unities—“Deus est Monadum Monas, 
nempe Entium Entitas.” He is the Cause of Causes, therefore the 
immanent cause of himself. Heis all that exists, ald and in all—“og- 
ni cosa e inogni cosa.” The soul of the world and the soul of man 
are identical, hence “est Deusin nobis.” All is resolved in the ultimate 
analysis into an absolute oneness of Subject and Object, Thought and 
Being.t About sixty years after Bruno, Jacob Boehm, or Behmen, the 
Teutonic Theosopher, commonly known as the Shoemaker, flourished 
With him, God and Nature are confounded, but as he wasa fervid en- 





* Seneca, Natur. Quest. Lib. II; cap 45, et Epist. XCII, p. 381. 

t Philosoph. Real. Lib. III, § 3, p. 175. 

t See a late excellend account of Bruno, in the Brit: Quart. Rev. 
1849, Also, Tenn..Man.. Phil. pp. 283—288. 
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shusiast, his doctrine would with more propriety be discussed in the 
historical development of mysticism, along with Paracelsus, Van Hel.. 
mont, Thaulerus, Swedenborg, and others of the same delusion. We 
shall say no move of him at present. 

But Pantheism in its glory, stripped of all the illusive drapery it re- 
ceived from the mystics, and freed from the gaudy hangings and tapes- 
try of Orientalism, Pantheism perfect, complete and severely logical, 
belongs to modern philosophy. Prominent, as its admitted chief, stands 
forth Spinoza, a learned Jew of Amsterdam, and close disciple of Des 
Cartes. His “Ethica,” ever since their publication, have afforded the 
basis for Pantheists of every description. Behold then, in a few words, 
the portentous lightnings of -hat dark cloud wnose shadow has already 
covered a great portion of Europe, and whose wings are extending now 
over our own land! “One substance cannot produce another. Now, 
if one substance cannot produce another, it follows that each substance 
contains its own cause, that is to say, each substance exists necessarily, 
and its existence belongs to its essence. Each substance is nevessarily 
infinite: finity is a negative thing. In the nature of things there can- 
not be two or more substances in the whole universe, of the same kind 
or attributes. Now, God is the necessary substance, the infinite, the 
real substance, to whom is referred all attributes which designate any 
substantial thing; and, if only one attribute can be predicated of only 
one substance, it follows that if there are many substances without 
God, there should be many substances with only one attribute. But 
that is impossiLle. Therefore, there exists only one ‘substance, 
and that substance is God himself. All things are in 
God. Without him, nothing can exist or be conceived. God is the 
first substance, the first subject of all attributes, the principle of all 
things that can be imagined; and is the cause not only of their exist- 
ence, but also of their essence. Hazard, will, or reflection, can pro- 
duce nothing, because all emanates from God in the same manner as 
consequences flow from a principle. Hence, final causes are destroyed 
by it; they are but the asylum of ignorance. Ideas of order, beauty, 
perfection, as well as of disorder, deformity, and evil, exist not in na- 
ture, but only in our representations. In one word, ALL THAT EXISTS 
1s Gop.”’* 

Before any one objects to the logical character of this quotation, let 
him be clearly certified, in his own mind, that he understands it. It is 
easy to see that this system was too profound for the writers of the 
seventeenth century. It was vigorously attacked by many French 
and English scholars, but it has survived every assault. Strange infat- 
uation, to suppose for a moment that a system of metaphysics, the 
most abstraet and geometrical in its character, and elaborated by the 
most painful study, should fall before a cursory examination, and that 
too, when a feeling of hostility is arrayed against it! Even the criti- 
cal Bayle, and the learned John Howe, with all their philosophical acu- 
men, have failed to comprehend Spinoza’s idea of absolute substance. 
Morell seems to have caught some intuitive glimpse of Spinoza’s great 





* Extracts from Ethica. Propositions vi, vii, viii,vy, with their Scho- 
ia. 
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abstract, snbstance per se, but then dodges in an instant from the ques- 
tion, because he feels its force against all other philosophy.* He ap. 
pears to have but just seen it, like a star twinking in the blue distance, 
and then to have lost sight of it altogether. However, in his ‘ Philos- 
ophy of Religion,” he circles around again to the same eminence of 
observation, and gives us, no doubt, something of the mode by which 
the absolute may be comprehended.t The systems of Des Cartes and 
Locke had not yet grown old, when Spinoza’s appeared. The im- 
mortal Leibnitz now came upon the stage, to play his part in thet rage. 
dy of speculative science. His theory was just the one to suit the 
inconsequent character of philosophy in hisage. He was an Eclectic, 
although his disciples would have spurned the imputation. But a neg- 
ative system cannot be lasting, and one matured by establishing hy- 
potheses in the room of systems from which it is pretended all the in- 
cluded truth has been extracted, is equally perishable. His ardor to 
reconcile Aristotle with Plato, and constitute himself the mediator be- 
tween Revelation and Philosophy, forced him into the hypothesis oi 
Monadology and Pre-established Harmony. Alas! human reason ney- 
er can justify infinite wisdom. God will justify himself. Leibnitz 
boldly attacked Spinoza, but could he measure his altitude—rather, 
could he fathom his depth? Was not the intellectual pain, the severe 
mathematical precision, the habitual concentration of thought, the uni- 
ty of the latter, more than a match for the splendid coruscations and 
universal scholarship of the former? Spinoza beheld the toilsome 
journey philosophy had traveled, and would have to travel, to be re- 
leased from the bondage of Revelation, and with one gigantic stride 
cleared the whole distance! A worthy forerunner of Fichte,Schelling, 
and Hegel, he was the first to break completely from the peripatetic 
servalism of the scholastic, and by the disentanglement of Revelation 
from Philosophy leave the world to justly infer how brilliant and pow- 
erful was the one for good, how dark and terrible the other for evil / 
When the Transcendental Idealism of Kant appeared, philosophy 
took another direction. Spinoza had reduced everything to material 
Pantheism. We shall see how Kant pioneered the road, perhaps un- 
consciously, to idgal Pantheism. He exainined the capabilities of “Pure 
Reason,”’ and came to the conclusion that it is impossible for theoretical 
reason to demonstrate the reality of super-sensible objects, and that 
it is equally impossible to demonstrate their non-existence. The ideas 
of God, Immortality, Virtue, Truth, Justice, and all which flows there- 
from can never be ascribed to this faculty, neither indeed to the Under- 
standing, for they are super-sensible. They cannot be attributed to 
Sensation, for sensation is a passive faculty, the faculty of receptivity. 
He concludes, therefore, that they are but mere forms of the mind, 
having no separate existence, no real, actual, objective validity. Kant 
admitted that this doctrine struck a death-Llow at the very foundation 
of religion, but believed that in practical Reason he could find a basis 
broad enough and firm enough for all religious velief. The manner 
in which he prosecuted this part of his theory, secured for him the ti- 





* Morell’s Hist of Mod. Phil. pp. 127, 128. 
t Phil. of Relig. Morell, pp. 63, 64. 
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tle of the new Socrates. Thus far Kant, in all honesty. But now for 
the inference. If the ideas of Gcd, the Infinite, Eternity, Truth, Vir- 
tue, Substance, and soon, be but mere forms of the mind, without re- 
ality objectively, then it follows with irresistable force, that the mind 
itself must be God, Eternity, Truth, Virtue and Substance. Certain- 
ly this leans strongly towards Pantheism. It is not avowed Pantheism, 
but it is avowed Idealism, tending to Pantheism. Fichte disliked the 
incoherency of the system of Kant, and was especially displeased to 
see that the effect of one part of it was the inevitable neutralization of 
the other. Accordingly he attempted to bridge the gulf between the 
known and the unknown, the finite and the infinite. He reduced all 
science to absolute Idealism. In his system, the I is the absolute Be- 
ing, the origin and foundation of all realities. ‘Ihe entire system is 
based upon the identical proposition “I am I,” from which he deduces 
two things—the I and the Not-I, which the I implies. But the I must 
include the Not-I, or else its own absolute character will be violated; 
in other words, it cannot suppose a Not-I out of itself, without destroy- 
ing a part of its own I which is included in the Not-I. By the I we 
are tounderstand the absolute subjective, and by the Not-I, the abso- 
lute objective existence. But it was impossible for Fichte to arrive by 
this idea to God. He, therefore, to avoid the charge of Atheism, chang- 
ed his starting point, and settled it in God, of whom the I is an image. 
Now then, God cannot establish himself without opposing to himselt 
a Not-I, but which is justly by itself a production of the I. Schelling 
pushed speculation toa still superior degree. He was dissatisfied with 
the one-sidedness of his master which made everything the product of 
the absolute subjective. Why was the objective incompetent to pro- 
duce the subjective? Fichte gave no answer. Schelling therefore set 
out for the discovery of a principle from which doth might be derived. 
He substituted the Absolute in place of the I of his predecessor, and 
endeavored to explain the ideal by the real. God is Being and Knowl- 
edge, absolute, in unity, from which all has emanated, and into which 
all must return by re-union. He is the only principle of all things, 
consequently everything is divine. There is no difference in the es- 
sence of things, only in their quality. But the greatest and most log- 
ical writer among the German Pantheists, is Hegel—the very Coryph- 
ceus of abstraction. He differed from Schelling with respect to the 
doctrine of “Intellectual Intuition” which the latter adopted as the 
elect organ of metaphysical science. He banished everything like po- 
etry and imagination from his system. He takes his starting point in 
Logic, and describes the evolution of the world by the evolution of the 
idea. He maintains that the subjective and objective existence remain 
eternally in unity, and never can be separated. Truth is Logic, and 
the element of logic holds its residence in this unity. To this unity, 
which constitutes the Absolute Knowledge, the mind arises as it does 
to the Absolute Verity, which consists in this, viz: that the idea is the 
only existence. Nothing exists but idea! Hence, his Pantheistic 
shibboleth is the “Absolute Idea.” It is impossible for speculation to 
go any farther. Should it atiempt such a thing, we feel confident that 
the fable of the frog, who tried to imitaje the ox, will be realized. 
Thus we have seen, a little more elaborately than was at first anti- 
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cipated, the historical development of Pantheism from the earlies; 
times of philosophy down to our own century, yea almost to our own 
day, for Hegei died in the year 1831. We behold it prominent in all 
the systems of Orientalism; especially clear in Egyptian philosophy. 
We find it under various phases in all Hellenic literature, particularly 
in the earlier portion of it. We find it among the Romans, and after 
them among the Schoolmen of the middle ages, among the mystics of 
all centuries, and, lastly, in full bloom on the soil of Germany. The 
vreat and almost indefinable idea which characterises the dcctrine, and 
distinguishes it from every other, is the idea of the AssoLute. The 
word which Spinoza used is far too concrete a term to express the 
thought. The name has often been varied. With the orientals it was 
called “Brahm,” and “Tao,” or Nothingness; with the Eleatics, the 
“All,” and the “One and All.” With the Ionic sect it was styled the 
“Infinite;” with the Romans, ‘“Jupiter;”* with Spinoza, ‘Substance ;” 
with Fichte, the “1; with Schelling, the “All-One;” with Bardili, 
the “Original-One;” with Bouterwek, the ‘Existence ;” with Krause, 
the “ Original-Being;” with Hegel, the “Absolute-Idea;” and with 
Feuerbach, the “Intelligence.” All these expressions, however, are 
designed to convey to the mind the only true basis of Pantheism. 





ODE FOR THE UNION. 





BY REV. DR. GILMAN, OF CHARLESTON, S&S. C. 





Hail, our country’s natal morn! 

Hail, our spreading kindred born! 

Hail, thou banner, not yet torn, 
Waving o’er the free! 

While this day, in festal throng, 

Millions swell the patriot’s song, 

Shall not we the notes prolong? 
Hallowed Jubilee! 


Who would sever Freedom’s shrine ? 

Who would draw the invidious line? 

Though by birth one spot be mine, 
Dear is all the rest— 

Dear to me the South’s fair land, 

Dear the central mountain band, 

Dear New England’s rocky strand, 
Dear the prairied West. 


By our altars pure and free, 
By our Law’s deep-rooted tree, 
By the past’s dread memory, 





* «Jupiter est quodcunque vides.” Lucan, Lib. IX, v. 580. “Jovis 
omnia plena.” Virgil, Ecl. ITI, 60. 
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By our Washington— 
By our common kindred tongue, 
By our hopes—bright, buoyant, young, 
By the tie of country strong, 

We will still be one. 


Fathers! have ye bled in vain? 

Ages, must ye droop again? 

Maker, shall we rashly stain 

Blessings sent by Thee? 

No!—receive our solemn vow, 

While before thy throne we bow, 

Ever to maintain, as now 
“Union !—Liberty !” 





Unturorep ELoquence.—A Catawba warrior in 1822, named Pe- 
ter Harris, mado known his wants to the Legislature of South Carolina 
in the following language: 

“T am one of the lingering survivors of an almost extinguished race. 
Our graves will soon be our only habitations. 1am one of the few 
stalks that still remain in the field where the tempest of the Revolu- 
tion passed. I have fought against the British for your sake. The 
British have disappeared, and you are free; yet from me have the 
British taken nothing, nor have I gained anything by their defeat. | 
pursued the deer for subsistence—the deer are disappearing, I must 
starve. God ordained me for the forest, and my ambition is the shade. 
But the strength of my arm decays, and my feet fail me in the chase. 
The hand which fought for your liberties is now open for your relief. 
In my youth I bled in battle that you might be independent—let not 
the heart of my old age bleed for want of your commiseration.’ 


THE DREAMER. 








[The following remarkable lines are from a volume of “Poems by « 
Seamstress,” and are said to be truly the productions of a poor Eng- 
lish girl. They are indeed beautiful, and, under the circumstance eg, 
thoroughly and thoughtfully appropriate: ] 





Not in the laughing bowers, 
Where, by green twining elms, a pleasant shade 
At summea’s noon is made; 

And where swift-footed hours 

Steal the rich breath of the enamored flowers, 
Dream I. Nor where the golden glories be, 
At sunset, laving o’er the flowi ing sea; 
And to pure eyes the faculty is given 
To trace a smooth ascent from Earth to Heaven. 


Not on the couch of ease, 





THE DREAMER. 


With all the appliances of joy at hand— 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty, at command; 
Viands that might a god-like palate please, 
And Music’s soul-creative ecstacies, 

Dream I. Nor gloating o’er a wild estate, 

Till the full, self-complacent heart, elate, 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on earth. 


But where the incessant din 
Of iron hands, and roars of brazen throats, 
Join their unmingled notes, 

While the long summer-day is pouring in, 

Till day is gone, and darkness does begin, 
Dream I—as in the corner where [ lie, 
On wintry nights just covered from the sky. 
Such is my fate—and, barren though it seem, 
Yet, thou blind, soulless scorner, yet I dream! 


And yet I dream— 
Dream what, were men more just, I might have been: 
How strong, how fair, how kindly and serene, 
Glowing of heart and glorious of mein; 
The conscious crown of Nature’s blissful scene; 
In just and equal brotherhood to glean, 
With all mankind, exhaustless pleasure keen. 

Such is my dream. 


And yet, J dream— 
I, the despised of fortune, lift mine eye, 
Bright with the lustre of integrity, 
In unappealing wretchedness, on high, 
And the last rage of Destiny defy ; 
Resolved alone to live—alone to die, 
Nor swell the tide of human misery. 


And yet, I dream— 
Dream of asleep where dreams no more shall come, 
My last, my first, my only welcome home! 
Rest—unbeheld since life’s beginning stage, 
Sole remnant of my glorious heritage, 
Unalienable, | shall find thee yet, 
And, in thy soft embrace, the past forget. 

Thus do I dream. 









The Empress Josephine, who understood human character well, re 
marks that “ Nothing is so embarrassing to a woman of sensibility, as 
to find herself in the presence of a ran who is a dissembler, to whom 
she cannot fully communicate the indignation which she feels.” 











HOME MATTERS. 





PropaBLy no vice is more prevalent in our midst than Intemperance- 
For a few years, the temperance reform possessed great power—hun- 
dreds in this country were reformed in a day. The drunkard was then 
taken from the gutter, and from the dens of infamy, by personal ef- 
fort. Work! work! work! was then the motto, and had the cause 
continued in the same way, with the same spirit and zeal, we should 
hardly have had left, at this time, a rum shop im our land. But alas» 
what a change has come over us! We have almost entirely quit our 
personal effort, and given the cause into the hands of public speakers. 
Our personal effort consists mainly in attending public meetings, dis- 
playing our banners, and engaging in those outward measures and 
trappings which dazzle the publiceye, but fail to reform its viccs. We 
think it quite time for us to return to to our old paths, in this reform. 
We must have something besides talk and show. Our business as 
temperance men, is to make men temperate. We are soon to have a 
national Temperance jubilee, in Detroit, dnd the most eloquent orators 
in our country are to be present. We earnestly hope that at this great 
meeting, some general plan will be adopted by which all the strength 
and talent connected with the temperance cause, will be brought to 
bear upon the destroyers of our race. Something must be done, or 
our country will again be deluged with this worse than pestilence—IJn- 
temperance, 

General Carey, who is well known, especially in the West, is to be 
here. John B. Gough, of Boston, the most eloquent advocate of tem- 
perance in this country, is to be present also. Mr. Gough isa 
perfect embodiment of living, moving eloquence. You cannot see him 
move his finger, without feeling its power. His every look and motion 
is eloquence. He is all eloquence, and nothing but eloquence. His 
soul is in his work. Reader, we advise you to hear him if you can. 
Mr. Gough makes his mark wherever he goes, and if all the members 
of the tempeperanee society were as laborious and self-sacrificing as 


Mr.G.we should soon see our nation delivered from the curse of strong 
drink. 
A celebrated English traveler thus speaks of Mr. G: 


“Tam passionately fond of eloquent public speaking,and I therefore 
felt a great desire to heart Mr. Gough; nor was my wish long ungrati- 














HOME MATTERS. 


fied; for the rain being ‘over and gone,’ I sauntered down Chestnut 
street, and in my way saw a bill which announced that Mr. G. would 
address the people of Philadelphia in a church, on the following Sun- 
day evening, and thither at the appointed hour I repaired, expecting to 
be disappointed, for I have generally found much-vaunted men to fall 
far short of the standard erected by their admirers. 

* * * “Tt would be easy enough to give the matter of Mr. G’s 
address, but to convey anything except a very slender idea of his man- 
ner, would be a sheer impossibility, and I shall not attempt so hopeless 
a task. To be fu'ly appreciated he must be heard. * * * Higjl- 
lustrations were marvelously felicitous, and most aptly introduced. * 
* * He told us he had never known the advantages of education, 
(a fact which none would have suspected ;) that he had left England at 
twelve years of age; had suffered from poverty and want in their 
direst forms, and had felt when death had robbed him of all that made 
life dear, that he was utterly alone. It was the most awfully interest- 
ing autobiography I ever listened to. * * * The lives of such 
men are of priceless value. That he may long be spared to effect stiil 
greater reforms in our moral and social circles, is the heart-felt prayer 
of one who, after Father Mathew had failed to convince him of the er- 
ror of ‘drink,’ heard from J. B. Gough, his junior only in years, such 
statements as induced him to sign the pledge.” 





AS Ovr readers will natice a decided improvement in the paper 
ani printing of this No. The paper forthe Miscellany is now made by 
E. L. Fuller, Esq. of Ann Arbor. Mr. Fuller is now prepared to make 
paper in good style and at a less price than the east. The printing of 
the Miscellany is now done at the establishment of the Detroit Adver- 
tiser. It is worked on one of Adams’ best steam presses. 


#2” We have received plates enough to supply a part of our sub- 
scribers, for this quarter, and only a part. We shall get on enough 
es soon as possible. Those who do not get a plate in this No. will get 
one in the next. We intend to give each subscriber four plates during 
the year. As our subscription list has increased very rapidly, the 
number of plates ordered, falls proportionately short; but each may 
depend upen getting the number promised. 


AR& Aut new sulscribers will have to wait a month or two for the 
January No., as our first edition is all out. We shall re-print as soon 
as possible. Ali may depend upon receiving it. 


R& We expect to publish extracts in our next No. from an address 
on Temperance, by E. W. Taylor, Esq. 

The article by Mr. West, for ability and learning, will compare fa- 
vorably with the best productions in our eastern Reviews. It may be 
too profound to be popular with many, but to men of thought it will 
be deeply interesting. Mr. West is a graduate of the Michigan Unt 
versity. We have been obliged to omit the Greek (quotations ) for want 
of Greek type. 


Elihu Burrit will deliver an address, in Detroit, on the 2d of May’ 
before a Peace Convention, proposed to be held here at that time. 
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him to sing, and furnishes the sublimest theme for his song. He com- 





* A wen report read before the Detroit Young Men’s Society 
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POETRY. 





BY DELTA. 





“Ig THE HIGHEST STATE OF CIVILIZATION MOST FAVORABLE TO THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF POETIC TALENT ? * 


We think it very necessary to a proper consideration of the question, 
that it be ever bornein mind,what it is which constitutes true poetic tal- 
ent. Poetry,as every creation rare and excellent has found,hosts of cun- 
ning imitators, who, destitute of the spark that is inherent in the REAL 
poet, from his birth, have passed upon the world a base and won thless 
counterfeit, as far beneath the genuine, as is the copy upon canvass of 
an evening sky, to the real tints, which nature herself has painted.— 
Nor has the attempt been altogether unsuccessful. With such skill 
has this work of deceit been sometimes executed; so carefully follow- 
ed the “fine phrensy”—the passion, and style of him, whose soul, in- 
deed, flows from his pen, that its real character remains often undis- 
covered to the general eye, But the perfection of the deception 
confers upon it no title to respect. It is but falsehood ar:ayed in the 
outward guise of truth; it wants the living impulse—the inspiration, 
which can never be acquired. 

Perhaps there is no word in the language, more difficult to be satis- 
factorily defined, than “ Poetry.” It may be, there is none which less 
requires a definition. It conveys a certain fixed impression to the 
mind, but one much easier understood, than clothed in language. It 
seems the idea itself, rather than its representative. Who is there, 
whose mind and taste have escaped unperverted by corrupt influences, 
that does not recognize at once, and for himself, every touch of true 
poetry? It is nature embodied in words. It is the language of feel- 
ing and the imagination. It flows from the heart, and finds a response 
in every heart capable of appreciating it. 

The poet springs such, from his cradle. Although the facilities of 
education may serve to impart a higher finish to his productions—may 
polish and smooth his periods—it can bestow nothing more. The 
‘ever changing} power, that now clothes its subject in wild imaginings 
—the lighter garb of fancy—or then again, in the dark folds of a 
gloomy passion, is his own. That which makes him the poet, is 
within himself—not practice, or the tuition of the schools. He requires 
no instruction to teach him to express his thoughts. He has ready at 
his hand, the whole store of language and imagery, that can best em- 
body his conceptions, and he writes because his heart is full. His is 
the independence of true genius. It is nature that at once ——. 
him to sing, and furnishes the sublimest theme for his sony. com- 


° A arent report read before the Detroit Young Men’s Society 
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munes with his own soul, as with a friend. It is the garden in which 
he tills—and whatever may be the sky of his fate—whether bright or 
overcast—its changes but serve to vary the charaeter of the yield, 
which is ever beautiful. 

It may then be deduced, that the poetic talent will exert its most 
powerful, because most natural, action in that life,and among those 
associations best calculated to preserve it from the seductions of art. 

The poet must have an original mind. It is not intended by this, 
that it must be single and distinct in character—possessing nothing in 
common with others—a school by itself; there may be Shida com- 
posed of many of similar order and style, and still embrace none but 
true poets. He may not be able to launch upon a new sea, and bring 
to his aid the novelties of a hitherto unknown field; but he must 
think and feel for himself; he must draw no inspiration that is not 
from the well spring of his own heart, and not be the mere echo of 
another’s strain. 

A correct taste is another requisite. By taste, we mean that 
delicate perception and discrimination which, as has been said, amounts 
in some to almost another sense, that detects every want of symmetry 
proportion or beauty As applied to poetry, it is judgment re- 
fined, until it is worthy of standing censor over the field highest in 
literature. It is the test which tells the finencss of the gold. It works 
intuitively, as if by instinct. It discovers at once every blemish, 
whether of excess or deficiency—many times without being able to 
give a reason for its action, but deciding ever, correctly, promptly, 
and well It is a faculty innate in the real poet. He goes through 
no process of study to gain it. A life would be too short for its acqui- 
sition; he has it from his birth. It is a necessary concemitant, or 
rather a part of his genius, and the latter without it, is as the exotic, 
deprived of the kindred climate of the south, which is necessary to 
bring forth its blossoms, or restrain its rank growth—the deformed 
product of an uncongenial soil. 

There is a marked distinction between this, which is emphatically 
good taste, and that whic) prevails amid the luxury and refinements of 
aso called polished age. The one has the simplicity and purity of 
néture; the merit of the other consists in the accuracy with which it 
conforms to a fictitious standard; the style directed by the one, is 
easy, graceful, and unaffected; by the other always artificial, and 
often arbitrary, rigid and cold. 

There is yet another requisite—not a constituent of character, but 
one which goes far towards giving character to his compositions; we 
mean a life, possessing variety of incident and adventure. Something 
to arouse the whole vigor of his genius, and provide subjects worthy of 
his thoughts. Perhaps there can be no situation so barren of interest, 
in which the poet, who has not already tasted the fascination of more 
exciting life, can find nothing to charm or delight. In default of a 
broader field, he will adorn the little landscape around him. He will 
expend the wealth of his fancy, within its narrow limits, until it be- 
comes a garden of beauty—every nook invested with the glowing dra- 
pery of his song. But it is an unworthy sphere. It is the eagle con- 
fined within the prison house, which, though spacious indeed, suits 
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not him whose pinions could bear him to the skies. He knows not his 
own power—he is ignorant of his capacity for higher flight, until the 
grand in nature has been laid before him, and he be introduced to the 
not less majestic workings of his own soul, when passion has lashed 
to action all the depths of its tide. 

Such we conceive, are the requisites of mind and circumstance, 
which combine to produce the first order of poetic talent. We will 
now inquire, whether the highest state of civilization is that best 
adapted to the developement of any or all of these requisites. 

But what is meant by the “highest state of civilization?” It is cer- 
tainly distinct from the period of greatest power, philosophy or vir- 
tue. It is when the original elements of energy and enterprise, 
have given place to the lethargy that waits upon success. When the 
whole public mind is no longer active in the work of progress and im- 
provement, but when ambition has reached its goal, and profusion 
cloyed the appetite for gain; when the seeds of decay that were 
planted in earlier ages, have become giants to destroy; when the 
summit of renown has been reached, and past,and the star that’guided 
it has gone to preside over the destinies of a younger and more 
virtuous state. In other words—it is Greece, in the time of Alex- 
ander; Rome, at the Augustan era, and Venice, under the Tyrants. 

This, surely, is not the period calculated to produce poetry of 
the most natural tone. When it is arrived at, centuries of cus- 
tom and habit, have almost rendered man another being. It has 
changed his nature—but not for the better. All the promptings 
and impulses of the heart, whose operations to be pure, must be 
subjected to no control, are bound beneath the despotism of society 
and opinion, and there is no alternative but to conform to the model 
of the times. The yonng mind is beset by influences which are 
irresistable. All its connexions and associations—every thing which 
is seen around; the whole course and direction of its education, 
unite to bind and artificialize its operations. Of this, the universal 
want of incentives to exertion, is the cause. Man displays his nature 
most truthfully, when under the excitement of action. In periuds of 
war, or great commercial activity, or of political excitement; when- 
ever the great mass of mind is engaged and at work---then are indi- 
vidual motives most apparent, for there exists neither the desire 
nor opportunity to conceal them. There are higher aims. But it 1s 
when familiarity with wealth his taken away the zest of its pursuit; 
when government, infected with the pervading sloth, has ceased to 
draw attention by the vigor of its enterprises, or as offering a field 
for distinction; and when the valor of preceding age: has bequeathed 
safety to the present; in other words, during the period of highest 
civilization—then it is, that art and affectation prevail; then inge- 
nuity refines and re-refines, upon the simplicity of the past, to pro- 
duce a novelty that shall delight the jaded appetite, and all that is 
good and pure, sinks beneath the predominance of elegant vice. 

At this time, the painter and sculptor may still be on their ad- 
vance towards perfection. Although their works may not wholly 
escape the tinge that attests the prevalence of depraved taste; yet 
its influence cannot be absolute. Outward nature is their only mo- 
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de}, and its face, that remains unchanged, whether amid the tumult 
of a prosperous, or the degeneracy of a later age, reads to them 
ever the same stern lesson of purity and simplicity. But the poet 
is not within the pale of such a guardianship. Truly he too, has 
nature for a teacher; but it is not for him to imitate her fields 
anil skies—her hues and shades, and distances. His communion is 
with the spirit, that pervades them all; and not the unvarying eye, 
but the corruptable heart, is the medium of its teachings to his 
mind. 

It is not then this highest state of civilization which produces poetry 
either of the purest or most natural style. 

Next, as to whether it is favorable to originality of thought. The 
existence of this quality depends upon causes very similar to those ex- 
amined under the preceding head. Wherever there is the vigor and 
energy, that prompts to schemes of enlarged private enterprise, or of 
political advancement and ambition—in that community exists the 
elements of anew page in poetry. Because the same liberty and 
boldness of thought which induce the one, are the sure indications of 
the presence of the others. Both are dependent upon the same in- 
quisitive and adventurous habit of mind, and both, in every age, have 
been found together. 

But these are not the attributes of a period of highest cizilization — 
It is a critical and compiling, not an original, or creative age. It may 
analyze the literature of earlier times, and prune and trim, among its 
abounding foliage, till, to its own eye, at least, it has improved upon 
the original, but it wants the inventive faculty, that would teach it to 
plant and rear a harvest for itself. ne 

We will now examine the claims of this later age, to superiority in 
taste, If the definition already given be correct, we think there is 
fair ground for denying the existence of such superiority. = 

The proper object of taste, is to produce that which is intrinsically 
harmonious, symmetrical and beautiful not to exact conformity 
with any rule which custom or fashion may have established. How- 
ever wide may be our search, we will find the most perfect harmony, 
the purest symmetry, and the most exquisite beauty, in nnature. The 
school then, which conforms most closely to this standard, is the most 
correct. 

A statue is judged according as it represents faithfully, the form 
and anatomy of the body. Tar form, is in itself, the embodiment oi 
harmony, antl the copy falls just so far below perfection—not only in 
accuracy of imitation, but also, as a conception of symmetry—as It 
fails to portray correctly. All that is grand and sublime, and beau- 
tiful, is mirrored in nature, and that poetry which reflects most 
TRULY the workings of the natural heart, and which is freest from the 
self-styled improvements that refinement introduces, is, in our opin- 
ion, that which will live the longest, and which furnishes the purest 
model of good taste. aod 

It is not the period of highest civilization which is best adapted to 
produce such a style. 

We close, by citing the evidence of history -From the most re- 
mote era, to which History, now extant, extends, to the present time, 


a 
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it will be found on examination, that the periods preceding that of 
highest civilization, have been most productive in great and original 
poetic talent. 

Homer, the Father of Poetry, if not the greatest of poets, is the 
earliest, whose works have reached us, and he, together with Anac- 
reon, Pindar, Sappho and Archilochus. which enumeration, we be- 
lieve, ineludes all worthy of a first rank in Grecian song, flourished 
the earliest, during the ninth, none of them later than the fifth centn- 
ry before Christ, or at least 250 yearsprior to the era of great- 
est National prosperity and Power. 

In Roman literature, the names of Virgil and Horace may perhaps 
be presented by those advocating the affirmative. But we think they 
form no exception to the above rule. The admiration they attract, is 
founded neither on the originality, nor vigor of their style, and their 
celebrity is rather as the most successful imitators of the Grecian 
school, than for merit in one they themselves have founded. 

In England, the works of Shakspeare and Milton, which must ever 
be placed first in the catalogue of her intellectual achievements, were 
the products of a period when the state was in the full tide of success- 
ful advance, and when no eye could as yet foresee the existence of 
those influences that now threaten her decline. 

Perhaps the storms of another universal war, like that which arose 
from the French revolution, might again awaken her latent energies, 
and teach forgetfulness to the sal. weakness of age, until another 
Byron eaught the spark, and won an immortality; but the period of 
her progressive advancement has past, and it remains for another 
people, perhaps another continent, to complete the temple, her geni- 
us has eommenced. 





INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 





BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 





“ An amusing incident is related as occurring in Goldsmith’s last 
journey homeward from Edgeworthstown. His father’s house was 
about twenty miles distant; the road lay through a rough country, 
impassable for carriages. Goldsmith procured a horse for the journey, 
and a friend furnished him with a guinea for traveling expenses, He 
was but a stripling of sixteen, and being thus suddenly mounted on 
horseback, with money in his pocket, it is no wonder that his head was 
turned. He determined to play the man, and to spend his money in 
independent traveler’s style. Accordingly. instead of pushing directly 
for home, he halted for the night at the little town of Ardagh, and ac- 
costing the first person he met, inquired, with somewhat of a conse- 
quential air, for the best house in the place. Unluckily, the person he 
had accosted was one Kelly, a notorious wag, who was quartered in 
the family of one Mr. Featherstone, a gentleman of fortune. Amused 
with the self-consequence of the stripling, and willing to play off a 
practical joke at his expense, he directed him to what was literally 
‘the best house in the place;’ namely, the family mansion of Mr. 
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Featherstone. Goldsmith, accordingly, rode up to what he supposed 
to be an inn, ordered his horse to be taken to tke stable,. walked into 
the parlor, seated hiiaself by the fire, and demanded what he could 
have for supper. On ordinary occasions he was diffident, and even 
awkward in his manners, but here he was ‘ at ease in his inn,’ and felt 
called upon to show his manhood, and enact the experienced traveler. 
His person was by no means calculated to play off his pretensions, for 
he was short and thick, with a pock-marked face, and an air and carriage 
by no means of a distinguished cast. The owner of the house, howev- 
er, soon discovered his whimsical mistake, and being a man of humor, 
he determined to indulge it, especially as he accidently learned that 
this intruding guest was the son of an old acquaintance. 

“Accordingly, Goldsmith was ‘fooled to the top of his bent,’ and 
permitted to have full sway through the evening. Never was school- 
boy more elated. When supper was served, he most condesceniling- 
ly insisted that the landlord, his wife, and daughter, should partake, 
and ordered a bottle of wine to crown the repast and benefit the house. 
His last flourish was on going to bed, when he gave especial orders to 
have a hot cake at breakfast. His confusion and dismay, on discovering 
the next morning that he had been swaggering in this free-and-easy 
way in the house of a private gentleman, may be readily conceived.— 
True to his habit of turning the events of his life to literary account, 
we find this chapter of ludicrous blunders and cross-purposes drama- 
tized many years afterward, in his admirable comedy of ‘She Stoops 
to Conquer; or, the Mistakies of a Night.’ ” 

The anecdotes are too numerous to be explained away, which show 
that Goldsmith had the passion, or weakness, which. the world calls 
vanity. ‘Take the well-known story of the trick which Burke prac- 
ticed upon him: 

**Colonel O’ Moore and Burke, walking one day through Leicester 
Square, on their way to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ with whom they were to 
dine, observed Goldsmith, who was likewise to be a guest, standing and 
regarding a crowd which was staring and shouting at some foreign la- 
dies in the window of a hotel. ‘Observe Goldsmith,’ said Burke to 
O’Moore, ‘and mark what passes between us at Sir Joshua’s.’ They 
passed on and reached there before him. burke received Goldsmith 
with affected reserve and coldness. Being pressed to explain the rea- 
son, * Really,’ said he, ‘I am ashamed to keep company with a man 
who could act as you have just done in the square’ Goldsmith pro- 
tested he was ignorant of what was meant. * Why,’ said Burke, ‘did 
you not exclaim, as you were looking up at those women, what stupid 
beasts that crowd must be for staring with such admiration at those 
painted Jezebels, while a man of your talents passea by unnoticed?’ 
‘Surely, surely, my dear friend,’ cried Goldsmith with alarm, ‘surely 
Idid not say so!’ ‘Nay,’ replied Burke, ‘ if you had not said so, how 
should I have known it?’ ‘That’s true,’ answered Goldsmith, ‘I am 
very sorry—it was very foolish; I do recollect that something of the 

kind passed through my mind, but I did not think £ had uttered it.’ ” 
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LIFE’S MYSTERIES. 


BY MARTHA M. JACOBS. 


Why do I gaze upon this fairy scene 

With such a dim remembrance at my heart, 
Ne’er have 1 looked upon thy silver sheen 

Till now—on earth, sweet river, yet thou art 
A friend familiar, and thy waving gleam 
For years hath mingled with my world of dream. 


Why do the inurmurs of the ocean-shell 

Wake in my breast a yearning vague and wild, 
For tones heard long ago yet haunting still 

The mem’ry of the lonely dreaming child, 
For a long-parted home, a world more fair, 
Where spirits breathe the calin immortal air. 

* 

Aud why with these come rushing thoughts of thee, 

With the bright river—with the sea-shells moan, 
Why is thine image linked with flower and tree, 

In that long-vanished life wast thou mine own—— 
Now lost on earth, but mine again to be 
When earth is lost in immortality. 


Then shall we wander by the holy river, 
Together, still together through all Time, 
Then shall the music of our souls forever 
Like Jutes in clear accord together chime, 
Till ages roll, and ages yet to come 
Find quiet ending-,-still be one—de one. 
Crentrevitie, Mich. April, 1850. 





“We are told that Elizabeth of England, ‘ who referred everything 
to self, was even jealous of the beauty and the dress of her maids of 
honor. When advanced in years, the sight of her face in a mirror 
would throw her into transports of rege, and so exasperated did she 
become, as finally to lay her mirror wholly aside.’ ” 
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MAN’S HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT. 





BY REV. WM. 8. CURTIS, OF ANN ARBOR. 





Ir is evident that we cannot secure development in anything, unless 
it be placed in appropriate circumstances. Exclude a plant from light 
and air, and it will attain no suitable growth. If the power of vegeta- 
ble life does not become extinct, it will not manifest itself in an en- 
larged trunk, vigorous branches, and deep green foilage. So it is with 
mind; in order that it may attain the full expansion of its powers, it 
must be placed in appropriate circumstances. It must be situated where 
it will attain the right kind of growth, and the highest enlargement of 
all its faculties. Every power of the mind, and every susceptibility of 
the heart, must have a correlative. This point is easily illustrated. Be- 
fore the power of abstraction can be called into activity, and receive de- 
velopment, there must be a number of objects to be reduced under 
one generalization. This power, perhaps more than any other, has 
contributed to the present advanced state of the physical sciences. By 
it, the chaos of the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms has been 
reduced to order and beauty. Sir Isaac Newton exclaimed, on one oc- 
casion, that if he surpassed other men, it was simply in abstracting some 
one attribute of a subject, and fixing the attention for a long time ex- 
clusively upon it. Before the imagination also can be called into play, 
and properly cultivated, the mind must be occupied with those ideal 
beauties and perfections, which will wing it for the most daring flights. 
And so it is with reference to all of the faculties of mind. Before they 
can be called into activity, and receive a full development, there must 
be a correlative to each, either in the mind itself or in something ex- 
trinsic to it. ‘That sphere of mental occupation, therefore, which fur- 
nishes these objects, and makes the strongest draughts upon the mind, 
will give it proportionately the greatest development. 

The same thing also is true of the moral sensibilities. Before the 
feelings of reverence and awe can be produced, there must be some 
character calculated to awaken such emotions presented to the mind. 
Before the feeling of love can be awakened, an object with lovely at- 
tributes must be presented to the mind. Before the feeling of guilt 
can arise in the mind, man must view himself in some sense as related 
tolaw. There must be a correlative to every power of the mind, and 
every affection of the heart, in order to their excitement and enlarged 
development. But we have seen that nature, the visible creation and 
the secret laws by which it is stirred, do not furnish such correlatives. 
Man’s intellectual faculties, it is true, have received a certain training 
in this school, but nothing corresponding to the undeveloped power of 
his being. And as regards the moral, we have seen the inadequacy of 
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mere nature to call forth its secret energies. There is no element of 
the moral in the visible creation, and without the correlative of moral 
objects we cannot develop the moral man. 

From experience, therefore, and from the nature of mental and mor- 
al culture, we see that before man can attain to the full development of 
his higher powers, the mind must be withdrawn from the natural to the 
spiritual, from the temporal to the eternal, from the empirical to the ab- 
solute. That ideal standard, therefore, toward which public or indi- 
vidual progress is made in the higher cultivation of our race, excludes 
all that is physical. There are in it no physical objects to be attained, 
no physical phenomena to be accounted for, no physical laws to be de- 
fined, and no physical relations to be pointed out. All this belongs to 
the inferior objects of man, to his development under the power of the 
sensuous and the temporal. By it the superficial alone is cultivated.— 
The deep fountains of the soul are never broken up. Man is to get 
into another sphere before he can attain to those just limits of his be- 
ing contemplated by his great author in his original structure. 

Let us, then, for a moment glance at theempyrean world, where the 
highest themes of thought oak feeling dwell. Here “are the 
problems of moral existence,” in the solution of which man is called to 
grapple with something deeper than the visible, more substantial than 
the outward forms of things, and more permanent than the external 
drapery of a world, which is eventually to be burnod up. Here is 
God, and here are the attributes of his being. Here is the human soul, 
itself the sublimest of all studies, except its Creator, with all the inhe- 
rent principles of its own self-active nature, which give to it the capa- 
city of endless progression. Here originate all those principles which 
ought to govern moral being. Here is the source of all intuitive truth, 
and of the first principles of knowledge. Here is the origin of laws, 
of moral responsibility, the relative duties ot man, and his final desti- 
ny. Here immortality, retribution, and God’s mora! administration, all 
roll into view. The whole hemisphere in this field of investigation, is 
filled with spiritual existence, moral incident, and the deepest rnd most 
pervasive influence of the soul. Here are those 


“Truths that wake 
To perish never.” 


But we may be more speceific. Where, then, does the mind get 
the idea of a personal God? Not certainly from anything that is seen 
in the mere works of nature, For God is aspirit, and there can be no 
analogy between matter and spirit. They have no properties in com- 
mon. How, then, does the mind form the idea of the Supreme Being? 
By giving those faculties of which itself is conscious, an infinite ex- 
pansion. We take our own finite intellectual faculties, and give them 
infinite extension; we take our own finite moral faculties, and, exclu- 
ding all sin, give them infinite extent, and that forms our idea of a per- 
sonal, spiritual God. The external world, therefore, does not so much 
a8 suggest the idea of a God to the human mind. How, also, do we 
obtain the idea of power? Not certainly by the visible works of crea- 
ton. Hume has rightly observed that the changes which are taking 
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place here, suggests to our minds nothing more than the idea of ante- 
cedents and consequents. The idea of power springs up in the mind 
from the operation of its own fauclties in the evolution of thought, feel. 
ing, and will. But I cannot dwell upon this fruitful topic. 

Thus we may see at a glance, what a world there is within us and 
around us, otherthan the visible and the tangible, where the mind may 
freely dilate and expand through the endless extent of its being. Nor 
let me be understood as saying that the mind absolutel:7 creates the ori- 
ginal elements of its knowledge; or that it makes discoveries of 
original facts and principies, which have never been brought to light 
before; or that none but the erudite and profound can understand. By 
no means! Paradoxical as it may appear, so far as the subjects of hu- 
man consciousness are concerned, they are all known, and even a little 
child may experience them. 

“He who has been born,” says an eloquent writer, “has been a first 
man, and has had the world lying around him as fresh and fair as it 
lay before the eyes of Adam himself’”’ In like manner, he, who has 
been created a rational spirit, has a world of rational principles encir- 
cling him, which is as new and undiscovered for him as it was for the 
first man. In the hemisphere of his own self-reflection and self-con- 
sciousness, the sun must rise for the first time, and the stars must send 
down their very freshest influences—their very first and purest gleam. 
Here, then, in this world filled with the being of a God, and the vast 
results of spiritual existence, far removed from all the objects of sense, 
are the great correlatives fitted to stir the deepest powers of the mind, 
and the warmest and purest emotions of the soul. The moral, in be- 
ing, incidents, principles, and relations, is the true correlative which 
wakes into activity the nobl.:st powers of man, and continues to occupy 
them with increasing delight, and permanency of growth. The sub- 
jects of thought and feeling must be imperishable, and as the mind re- 
ceives them as its food and nourishment, they become, as it were, in- 
corporated into the structure of the soul, and impart to it a growth and 
immortal vigor. Here the half-christian Plato poured forth his philoso- 
phy a thousand years in advance of his age, and yet superior only as 
it was produced by the written and traditionary religion of the Jews. 
Here also spreads out before us the scene of the New Testament, as 
it relates todying man its wondrous story. It is from the spiritual and 
not from the natural that its themes are selected and its instructions 
given. Who can tell what a debt of gratitude the world owes the “ha 
ted Nazarine,” not simply for the virtues of the cross, but for the sin- 
gle conception of his pure and immaculate character. This is not only 
above the teachings of nature, but it is far higher in the scale of mor- 
al excellence than even the hidden consciousness of any of the descend- 
ants of the original pair .We step here into a department of the spiritual 
world not only above the consciousness of the natural man, but even &- 
bove that of the renewed one. Yet this is that state of perfection at 
which all are to aim. 

But toreturn. In the sphere we have been contemplating, the re- 
formation of the sixteenth century commenced, and poured light and 
truth, that awakened mankind from the slumber of the dark ages, that 
awakened them, to sleep never. Ifere Butler discoursed upon a future 
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state, uncovered the deep principles of God’s moral administration, and 
called upon nature to furnish analogies illustrative of his theme. Here 
Shakspeare wove the thread of his dramatic song, exhibiting to us the 
high and noble qualities of the soul, and revealing the hateful aspect 
of guiltand moral treason. We never goto him for light in the physi- 
eal sciences. He deals exclusively with the moral elements of the soul, 
as exhibited in the thoughts, passions, and actions of man. ‘This is a 
deep realm into which to penetrate,and no uninspired man has descend- 
ed into it so profoundly, nor so clearly described its contents as he. In 
the world above nature, also, Milton lived. And it is to the extent to 
which his imperishable epic is saturated with the element of the moral, 
that has made his name imperishable, and his song immortal, more 
than the rules of his art or his power of combination. Here he laid the 
scene of his “high argument,” as he reasoned 


“Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 


Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledee absolute.” 


Here, too, the prisoner of Bedford jail, in his dream was surrounded 
with imagery, from which he elaborated his undying allegory. Thus 
the man also, who dwells in the prison of this world with a free 
spirit, 


“lightly doth he remember the stale trivialities around him; 

He liveth in the realm of thought, beyond the world of things— 

These are but transient matters, and himself enduring Spirit. 

* * ” * * * * 

His eyes may open on a prison cell, but the bared wal!s glow with 
imagery, 

His ears may be filled with execration, but are listening to the music 
of sweet thoughts; 

He may dwell in a hovel with a hero’s heart, and canopy his penury 
with peace ; 

For MIND Is a kingdom to the man, who gathereth his pleasures from 
Ideas.”’ 





But upon that unseen world, which lies back of the visible, I need 
dwell no longer. It is evident that the mind can only attain the high- 
est degree of improvement, as it is carried into this sphere and made 
familiar with its objects. 

Look at the errects cf organized thought and feeling, under this 
kind of truth, as they flow down through all the diversified interests of 
men. Civil government will be founded upon its true basis, and one 
set of institutions will not be seen giving way to another in rapid suc- 
cession, like waves along the sea-shore, as has been the case in the 
theory and practice of the past. But governmeut once entered upon 
right principles, all the after work will be to perfect, in actual practice, 
a perfect ideal. The improvement of man in the social relation, will 
not be attempted by mere changes in the external organization of soci- 
ety, but by a correct apprehension and application of the principles 
within him. The outward will be regarded as a product, not as a cause. 
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The fine arts will not be degraded to the purpose of exciting the lower 
zesthetic tastes,but will embody and exhibit the element of the moral, 
as well as the elements of beauty in the physical. Literature, instead 
of sending oat streams to corrupt public morals and private sentiment, 


will be like to 


‘Siloa’s brook, that flows 
Fast by the oracle of God.” 


History will not be the dry detail of facts lying on the surface of hu- 
man affairs, or of God’s providence, but the exponent of the deep and 
silent workings of internal humanity, and the development of the se- 
cret councils of the divine will. Then poetry will clothe her thoughts 
in other imagery than that of the natural, and address feelings deeper 
than those which play upon the surface of the heart. The biography 
of great men will not be a recorded recollection of their external cir- 
cumstances, but a true history of the dee vise. ¥ of their inmost 
souls. “Then the philosophy of religion (as Coleridge calls it) will be 
the religion of philosophy.” 

But I need not continue to particularize. From the high mental 
and moral cultivation which we have described, will flow down into 
all the great objects and remotest extremities of society—a spirit that 
will give being, and shape, and value, and destiny to all. O! it is de- 
lightful to contemplate society under this new order of things! The 
mind will then pass with ease out of the limits of the natural into that 
which is above nature, and revel and delight itself in a world for which 
it was born, and for which it has been sighing through six thousand 
sana Then the visible and created will be made secondary, and only 

eautiful as seen in the light of the supernatural. 

The ideal standard, therefore, of man’s highest development, implies 
the training of the mental and moral powersin that unseen world filled 
with moral existence, facts and principles. The perfectability of our 
race lies in thissphere. For here the whole duration of man is inclu- 
ded; not his temporal alone, but his eternal existence, And if “the 
child is father of the man,” as regards the expanding of his growing 
faculties, so, in a nobler sense, in this sphere, is the man developed in 
this life father of the futuze angel, when the portals of eternity shall 
open to receive his emancipated spirit. 


“So build we up the being that we are; 
Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things 
We shall be wise, perforce; and while inspired 
By choice—and conscious that the will is free— 
Shall move unswerving even as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. here’er we see, 

Whate’er we feel, shall tend to feed and nurse, 

By agency direct or indirect, 

Our faculties; shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 

Of love divine, our intellectual soul.” 
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AN HOUR WITH GOD. 





One hour with Thee, my God! when daylight breaks 
Over a world thy guardian care has kept, 

When the fresh soul from soothing slumber wakes, 
To praise the love that watched me while I slept; 

When with new strength my blood is bounding free, 

The first, best, sweetest hour, I ‘Il give to Thee. 


One hour with Thee, when busy day begins 
Her never-ceasing round of bustling care, 
When I must meet with toil, and pain, and sins, 
And through them all thy cross must bear; 

O, then to arm me for the strife, to be 
Faithful to death, I ‘Il kneel an hour to Thee. 


One hour with Thee, when rides the glorious sun 
High in mid-heaven, and panting nature feels 
Lifeless and overpowered, and man has done 
For one short hour with urging life’s swift wheels ; 
In that deep pause my soul from care shall flee, 
To make that hour of rest one hour with Thee. 


One hour with Thee, when saddened twilight flings 
Her soothing charm o’er lawn, and vale, and grove, 
When there breathes up from all created things 
The sweet enthralling sense of thy deep love; 
And when its softening power descends on me, 
My swelling heart shall spend an hour with Thee. 


One hour with Thee, my God! when softly nigbt 
Climbs the high heaven with solemn step and slow, 
When thy sweet stars, unutterably bright, 
Are telling forth thy praise to men below; 
O, then, while far from earth my thoughts would flee, 
I ’ll spend in prayer one joyful hour with Thee! 





“Sparta required of her women to bear arms in war. Rome call- 
ed on hers for the austere virtues of heathenism. But America justly 
anticipates in this sex a union of grace with power, intellectual cultiva- 
tion sustained by moral and religious attainments. During the French 
Revolution, we are told that the wives and daughters of the celebrated 
artists gave their jewels to extinguish the national debt. Would that 
they had added the fairer gift of the Christian graces.”—Muzzey. 











For Wellman’s Miscellany. 


PANTHEISTIC PHILOSOPHY.—No. I. 





BY N. WE3T, JR. 





In my last number I gave an historical development of the doctrine 
of Pantheism, from the earliest period of philosophy down to the 
present day. I purpose, now, to set forth the pantheistic idea of God 
more pointedly, and disencumbered by historical notices. I shall, in 
this attempt, confine myself particularly within the precincts of mod. 
ern metaphysics. And, first, with respect to Spinosa, what was his 
idea of God? He shall speak for himself: “Per Deum intelligo Ens 
absolute infinitum, hoc est, substantiam constantem infinitis attributis, 
agree unumquodque eternam et infinitam essentiam exprimit.”*— 

y God, I understand Brine, absolutely infinite, that is, substanee, 
consisting of infinite attributes, each one of which expresses an eler- 
nal and infinite essence. It is well to notice how guardedly he speaks. 
He says God is not a Being but, Being absolutely infinite, Substance, 
consisting of infinite attributes, &c. &c. But what did Spinosa mean 
by an attribute? He answers thus: “Per attributum intelligo id quod 
intellectus de substantia percipit, tanquam ejusdem essentiam constitu- 
ens.”’—“By attribute, I understand that which the MIND PERCEIVES re- 
specting the substance aS CONSTITUTING ITS ESSENCE.” Therefore it 
follows, most conclusively, that wherever the same attribute is found, 
there is found in like manner the same substance. But there can only 
be onE absolutely infinite substance, and hence all existing attributes 
must be predicated of it, as constituting its existence, or essence. No- 
thing more absurd was ever palmed off upon the human mind, hy way 
of imposition, than that, after all the attributes of a thing are taken 
away, there still remains something which is called the essence. ‘The es- 
sence is the essentia, the esse the to be, the existence of a thing; and 
when all the attributes, which constitute that existence, are destroyed, 
there can be nothing left. Now this inflnite substance of which the 
mind takes cognizance, is a SEL¥-existing cause, or, in other words, the 
cause of itself, yet notin the sense of creating anything without itself, 
or distinct from itself, for it is absolute, all-comprehending. As such, 
therefore, the God of Spinosa can have no personality, for he is the 
collective all and in all, the Universe-God. Of course, the act of cre- 
ation, in respect to things ad extra, is impossible, for God is and can be 
only the immanent, not transitive, cause of all things. So Spinosa de- 
clares. “Deus est omnium rerum causa immanens, non transiens’”’+— 
God is the immanent, not transitive cause of all things. He can have 


* Ethica, de Deo, Def. vi—Id. iv. 
+ Ethica, de Deo, Prop. xviii 
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no will, but is the slave of the most rigorous fatalism, for all is but the 
self-development of absolute necessity. If there is such a thing as free- 
dom or liberty in the vocabulary of the Pantheist, it must be, can only 
be, synonymous with constant activity. The unconscious cannon-ball 
that flies through the air has just the same freadom. The greater the 
momentum propelling it, the greater ils velocity. The greater the 
necessity, the greater the liberty—that is, freedom to act. God, which 
is all, and all, which is God, is but some “vast mechanism mov- 
ing onward by the impulse of eternal fate.”* And this is Spinoza’s 
God. In his necessary unfolding manifestation he is “natura naturans ;” 
in his manifested state he is “natura naturata.”’ 

The God of Fichte, of whom the I is an image, is but the “sorar 
orpER” of the world.t This moral order, or rather this idea of mor- 
al order, is declared to be the only God we need, although we are 
«prone to think of a particular being as the creator of it.”{ He pos- 
sesses neither personality, intelligence, substantiality, will, nor sensible 
existence. Theonly God, according to Fitche’s theory, is the abstrac- 
tion of moral orde:, which becomes self-conscious in the eventful oc- 
currences of human history. Tenneman admits that this philosophy 
solves many difficulties, but also acknowledges that “at the same time 
it gives occasion to many new ones.” 

The Absolute, or the God of Schelling, is “neither finite nor infi- 
nite; neither to know nor to be; neither subject nor object, but that 
wherein all opposition of subject and object—knowledge and exist- 
ence——spirit, and inert nature—ideal and real—together with all other 
differences and distinctions, are absorbed and disappear, leaving an in- 
dissoluble and equal union of Knowledge and Existence.” || This is 
i's primitive form. Nature is the Absolute in copy, revealed or mani- 
fested under the two general aspects of reat and IpEAL existences.— 
This is its secondary form. 


lt is evident, therefore, that God, or the original fountain whence all 
things flow, and which contains in its bosom all things yet to flow, is 
simply the abstract idea of Ipentrry. The manner in which the Ideal 
and the Real co-existin the undeveloped essence of the Absolute, is 
lucidly set forth by Morell, in his late History of Modern Philosophy. 
Schelling had, in the meridian of his life, a poetical mind, a warm im- 
agination, less of logic than Fichte, more of learning, and therefore 


: pt ak : ‘ 
more of invention. His system was rendered formidable by an impos- 


_ ing array of intellectual intuitions, and he used to think it an “honor 


before God” not to be understood by the many. He loved to regale 
his philosophic genius in the flower-gardens of antiquity. His doc- 
trine, therefore, is like thatof the Hindus, who, in their heated imagin- 
ations, represent God as the “eternal spider who weayes from his own 


—_—_ 


* Morell, Hist. of Mod. Phil. p- 130. 

t Morell, Hist. of Mod. Phil. p. 427. 
Tenneman, Man. of Hist. of Phil. p. 433. 
Man. of Hist. of Phil. p. 434. 

Tenn. Man. of Hist. of Phil. p. 442. 
Mod. Phil. p. 440. 
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bosom the tissue of creation.”* The God of Schelling is, in fact, the 
mystical unity of oriental Theosophy. Fate is the law by which that 
unity is manifested, and hence God must unfold himself, or he cannot 
act otherwise than he does. 

But if these pantheistic expositions of God startle us by their noy- 
elty and wildness, we must Bold our breath a few moments til] we 
have gazed upon the God of Hegel. This Ajax Telamon of philoso- 
phers, in whom Pantheism found its culmination, will surprise us. In 
the first part of this essay it was hinted that Hegel maintained the 
eternal unity of objective and subjective existence—that the two never 
could be separated—in other words, they are absolutely one. The Ab- 
solute Idea arises from this very view, from the coalescence, or inter. 
penetration of two opposites. To illustrate this concretely: the idea 
of a thing and the et itself are identical. By the word “ idea,” 
Hegel means avery different thing from the notion we Americans at- 
tach toit. He means the essence of athing. Then, the essence of a 
thing and the thing itself are onz. Now the process of mind,by which 
the idea is evolved, is the process of all existence, the energy, the 
“Absolute.” Therefore the God of Hegel is only the Logica Process 
of thought! Morell has well expressed it—“Deity is the eternal pro- 
cess of self-development, as realized in man—the divine and human 
consciousness falling absolutely together.”+ It follows, then, that this 
Process-Gop has neither individuality nor personality separate from 
the universe. He is rather the idea of universal abstract personality, 
including all distinct human personalities in unity, for man is only part 
of the Absolute. Like the God of Fichte and Schelling, he becomes 
self-conscious only in the events of history. History is the life of God, 
or as Schelling would say, a two-fold ec, one part being the movement 
out from the Absolute, the other, ihe return back again—one, the Iliad, 
the other, the Odyssy. Politics, religion, art, science, and all, are but 
the spontaneous heavings, the irrepressible pulsations of this mighty 
movement—the breathings of God! Now it is plainly evident that, as 
God according to this philosophy, cannot know himself, or become 
conscious of his own existence, except in the consciousness of man, 
there is no difference between God and man, for the self-consciousness 
of the one is the self-consciousness of the other. God is man—man 's 
God! Therefore the man who possesses the clearest consciousness 
and the truest philosophy, presents us in his own person, the most cor- 
rect and powerful development of God. Now, Hegel claims to be 
that man; hence Gop 18 Poi I cannot pass by this point without 
quoting a paragraph from Wolfgang Menzel, one of the most causti 
and learned critics of German literature. He is undoubtedly too se- 
vere, but there is much of truth in his critique, after all Speaking of 
Hegelianism, and blending the personal appearance of its author, his 
character and learning, with the results of his system, he says: ‘Thus 
we have, then, a miserable, hunch-backed, book-learned ; a wood- 
en and squinting academlcal man; a man of the most painful and pomp: 
ous scholasticism; a man of the most disgusting envy, of the moet 

* See the Introduction to the Oupnek-hat. 

¢ Mod, Phil. p. 493. 
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vulgar college polemics; in a word, a German pelant upon the throne 
of the wortd | ”* 

Were it not for fear of protracting this article too long, I should feel 
bound, in justice to the subject, to introduce here the God of Eclecti- 
cism, or whichis the same thing, the God of Cousin. However much 
the disciples of this great and learned man, whose name will ever be 
dear to the scholar on account of his literary labors, spurn away the 
imputation of Pantheism from the philosophy of the Eclectic—howev- 
er much Prof. C. 8. Henry, the apostle of Eclecticism in America, may 
speak with contempt of those who bring the charge against his intel- 
lectual model, itis nevertheless true that the God of Cousin’s philoso- 
phy is more or less Pantheistic. I do not say that Cousin is a Panthe- 
ist. He openly denies it. I believe him. But it is difficult for him 
to tell what he is. It is out of the question that an Iclectic should be 
aconsistent and consequent philosopher. There is an eternal impossi- 
bility in the case. If he dees not reason in a circle, he will reason in 
a polygon. But more of this, perhaps, hereafter. Let us return 
from the digression. 

I have now a serious question to propose. It is this. Is the God 
of Spinosa, of Fichte, of Schelling, of Hegel, the God of the Bible—- 
in other words, 1s THE Gop or PantTHEtsm THE Gop oF CHRISTIANI- 
ty? This question is all important as well to the philosopher as the 
Christian. Admit the deductions of Pantheism to be the most logical 
and consecutive that human reason can draw, and that there is no 
flaw in either premise, process, or conclusion, still, so long as we are 
in pussession of a standard of truth from which there can be no ap- 
peal, the question remains, are the deductions of finite reason in con- 
sonance with the declarations of divine wisdom? The infidel cannot 
attack the christian here, if the latter will only admit the consistency 
ef the former’s philosophy—and what is there to prevent? Surely 
the world has seldom been favored with such powerful intellects, so far 
as close metaphysical reasoning is concerned, as Spinosa, Fichte, 
Hegel. It is a pitiful excuse to say of them what might with justice 
be said uf many French and English infidels, that they were superfi- 
cial and extremely shallow. The most powerful convictive philosophy 
of man is but the consistency of human error—powerful only in se 
far as it is consecutive. Human philosophy, the product of finite hu- 
man reason, is not the science of Truth. It is the science of Error.—- 
Why, then, shall any one recklessiy attempt to slander its proper char- 
acter, and paintit over with the artificial coloring of Truth? The re- 
volving years that have elapsed since the time of the holy Apostle, 
and the systems of philosophy over which the dark waters of death 
have rolled, have only contributed to verify the great axiom, that the 
world, by wisdom, cannot know God. ‘Canst thou by searching find 
out God; canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” “Behold 
God is great, and we know him not, neither can the number of his 
years be searched out.”” The God of Reason is as much an IDOL as 
any that were “like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and 
man’s device.” The homage rendered to it is as much idolatry, as any 

* Menzel, Ger. Lit. vol. 1, p. 260. 
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offered at the shrine of Pagan deities. In the one instance, God is 
but the creature of man’s hand, in the other he is but ‘the creature of 
man’s head. Neither of them is the only true and living God. The 
early Fathers of the Christian Church beheld with sorrow, not only 
that dark depravity of heart which “changed the glory of the ineor- 
ruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man,’ but the 
vain dialectical imaginings of an intellect tarnished by sin, and{whieh 
sought to philosophize upon things beyond its reach. They attacked 
the systems of men and showed the absolute impossibility of ever ar- 
riving at the true idea of God by logical demonstrations. When 
they gave utterance to the sentiment that God can “can only be known 
in so far as he has revealed himself to man,’’* they spake a truth 
which every subsequent philosophical theory has but tended to confirm. 
It had been well for the church, and the world too, if atx the Fathers 
had abstained from philosophizing upon divine truth! Yet we may be 
permitted to offer, as their apology, the fact that the early converts to 
ehristianity were, prior to their conversion, imbued with the speculative 
wisdom of the ancient world. 

The God of Pantheism is emphatieally the demonstration én absurdo, 
of the God of Christianity. To arrive by the most logical reasoning 
to the idea of a God who has neither intelligence, nor understand- 
ing, nor substantiality, nor sensible existence, nor creative power, nor 
will, nor purpose, nor freedom, bat merely an abstraet idea, whose man- 
ifestation is the visible and invisible universe with all its corruptions, 
controlled aloue by fate, must certainly be an unanswerable argument 
in favor of Revelation and against Philosophy! How philosophy hides 
her head when the Spirit of all Truth Hluminates the soul! How much 
of human metaphysic, think ye, is there in the heart of the new-born 
penitent, when on his knees before the Great Gop who made him ?— 
The man who has not felt God revealed to him internally, ean have 
no knowledge of his character. Gop 1s Lovs! 


“ Vm apt to think the man 
That could surround the sum of things, and spy 
The heart of God, and secrets of His empire, 
Would speak but Love; with him, the bright result 
Would change the hue of intermediate scenes, 
And make ong nus of all philosophy !” 


It was by experimental acquaintance with the havoc which spec- 
alation made im the heart of the christian, that the illustrious and late 
jamented Chalmers was induced so earnestly to press upon the minds 
of his hearers the importance of avoiding speculation eoncerning God. 
He warned them, with the intensity of eloquence, against cherishing 
that “cheerless and abstract Divinity who has no sympathy with his 
creatures,” tHat God “who sitteth aloft in a kind of ungainly and 
unsocial remoteness from all the felt and familiar humanities of ou? 
species.” t 





* Neander’s Eccl. Hist. of First Three Cent. p. 358. 
+ Epist. to the Rom. p. 317. 
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Thus far we have seen what Pantheism would have us believe re- 
specting God. Letus see next what it would have us believe respect- 
ing man—and here we must ever keep in mind the characteristic of 
man in the light of this philosophy. Man is, himself, part of the Ab- 
solute, and hence he is, so far, God. His individuality and personali- 
ty are but a detachment of Divinity, and, as such he is bound by the 
same law which governs the Absolute in development. His reason, 
therefore, affords him the unerring certainty of Divine knowledge up- 
on whatever objects it may be exercised. But again, whatever is pre- 
dicated of the whole, may be predicated of every part contained in 
that whole. The dictum of Aristotle has here full play. Hence all 
the aatons of mankind are necessary, because they are the actions of 
the Absolute which is governed by fate, and all the thoughts of man- 
kind are necessary, for the same reason. As it is God that acts in 
mankind, everything that occurs, or may occur, or has occurred, is, 
will be, or has been, just as it should be, for it cannot be otherwise. — 
‘Vox populi, vow Dei.” In other words, “ Whatever is, is right.”— 
This is precisely the sense in which the poet designed his speculative 
muse to be understood. Pope was himself a thorough-going Panthe- 
ist, if his Essay on Man is to be taken as evidence of his belief. No- 
thing can be more conclusive of this than the following: 


** All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That changed thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the Earth as in th’ etherial frame, 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair, as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns; 
To him, no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all.’’* 


Mr. Pope, to complete the doctrine, ought to have added two more 
lines, which I will, for his sake, modestly take upon me to supply : 


To us, Xo Goop, NO BAD, for all is fate, 
Live careless, since ’tis one to love or hate / 


It is most evident, in accordance with this philosophy, that any assign- 
able difference between the actions of men is altogether impossible, he- 
cause every thing is the self-development of God, agreeably to the fa- 
tality of his nature. If+God is in the sun, the stars, the breeze, the 
vegetable world, the soul, the mortal part; as full in the vilest as the 
best of men, and throughout all nature the same, then, as was before 
——— 


* Pope’s Essay on Man, Epist. I, sec. ix. 
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remarked, it follows with irresistible force, according to the doctrine of 
Spinosa, that our “ideas of order, beauty, deformity, dis. 
order, evil, (and such like,) exist nor in nature, but only in our repre- 
sentations.’** 

The reader will pardon us for making these digressions from the 
intended line of our essay; but it is difficult, sometimes, not to violate 
the rules of method. Many iligressions might be made, replete with 
interest and full of literary information, both in the field of ancient 
and modern classics. But we will resume our course. 

According to pantheistic philosophy it is a misnomer to style sin 
the wilful violation of law, for that would be tantamount to saying that 3 
a statute can transgress itself, which is absurd. Sin, according to Pan- ¥ are 
theism, is only the “obstruction which the Infinite meets with, in en- 


tering the Finite.”” ‘Regeneration is nothing but an ingress of God : (no’ 
into the soul, before which sin disappears as darkness before the rising and 
sun.” - The Atonement is the etymological at-one-ment (and that is r assi 
all,) by which is meant a unity of essence brought about by “ the in- . By: 
carnation of the spirit of God an us.’”’+ j mer 

But, surely, if man is God, and at the same time must have a reli- \ 
gion, it must be a religion without accountability, the very idea of 2 whi 
which is laughably absurd. If there is an obstruction to the re-union | the 
of the finite with the infinite. and this obstruction is sin, then God is RELI 


the sinner, for man is God. ‘The very idea of any religion whatever, ; of ( 
on the scheme of Pantheism, appears to us not only superlatively ri. othe 
diculous, but philosophically impossible. It is infinitely amusing, as ter { 
well as humiliating, to scan some of the definitions which Pantheism sine 


gives of religion. Religion, says Fichte, is “faith in the moral order his ¢ 
of the universe.” It is, says Spinosa, “the conscious absorption of the ject 
phenomenal in the absolute, by pure intellectual love.” It is, says gen. 
Schelling, “that which springs from the immediate intuition of the free 
union of the finite with the infinite.” It is, says Fuerbach, “ the re- an a 


men 
a dle 


ship, 


lation of man to himself as to another, and the lawful consecration to 
mankind.” But listen a moment tothe the redoubtable Hegel. Its, 
says he, “the process by which we think ourselves up, logically and 





consecutively, into the region of the universal!” { Quid rides? out | 
out ¢ 

‘“‘Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici ?’’ relig 

higio 

Morality, according to the subjective system of Fichte, consists in the oifte 
unconditional, necessary development of thought, and, with Schelling, with 
is the “tendency of the soul to be in union with its centre, God.”— with 
Virtue, is the character of the soul at the time when it acts “agreea- ful 4 
bly to the internal necessity of its nature, and not conformably to 4 whic 
law without. Under this is included conscience, and duty is found in ever 
unconditional obedience to it; in other words, “in the conviction that ity a 
conscience must be obeyed without limitation.”§ The immortality of alone 
yood 

* Ethica de Deo, Prop. V. + Murdock’s Germ. Pail. p. 188. bind: 


t Morell, Phil. of Relig. pp. 104, 105. uses 
§ Murdock, Germ. Phil. pp. 100, 101. Also, Tenneman, Man. of 
Hist. of Phil. pp. 432, 444. 
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the soul consists only in the perpetual existence of absolute thoughts 
of which our minds are but the individual movements. ‘The incarna- 
tion of Christ, and man’s redemption by his blood, are denuded of all 
historical verity, and considered as merely representatives of the “re- 
union of the fallen and separated will of man, with infinite reason.’’* 
The inspired volume of God is regarded as a symbolical mythology, the 
pretty fables of which are designed to adumbrate important truths.— 
The Bible is, in a word, on/y the best of books, and the immaculate 
Son of God only the best of men! Horrible ! 

Such are the legitimate consequences deduced from pantheistic phi- 
losophy, and we need not wonder at their fearful coloring, when we 
are warned that the dictum of the later Hegelians is to follow reason 
at the hazard of all religious belief. Daub, at Heidelberg,Marheineke, 
(now dead) at Berlin, Strauss, Teller, Feuerbach, Rosenkranz, Vatke, 
and a host of others, have discarded their superficial Rationalism, and 
assiduously applied the principles of Hegel to the science of theolo- 
gy. In civil life, Pantheism has already borne fruit in the develop- 
ment of French Socialism and German Communism. 

We are ready now for another vital question. Are the doctrines 
which Pantheism inculeates in reference to man and his duties, the 
the doctrines of the Bible? Is THE RELIGION oF PANTHEISM THK 
RELIGION OF Curistranity ? As the God of Pantheism is not the God 
of Christianity, so is neither the religion of the one the religion of the 

other. They are immiscible, like oil and water. I have nothing bet- 
ter to offer, in reply, than what has already been set forth, some years 
since, in reference to pantheistic theology, and especially Hegel’s by 

his own countryman, who, without doubt, understood the entire sub- 

ject as well as any one. I refer to Professor Eschenmayer, of Tubin- 

gen. Hesays: ‘Hegel has a God without holiness, a Christ without 
iree love, a Holy Ghost without illumination, a gospel without faith, 

an apostacy without sin, wickedness without conscious guilt, an atone- 

ment without remission of sin, an atonement without remission of sin, 

a death without an offering, a religious assembly without divine wor- 

ship, a release without imputation, justice without a judge, grace with- 

out redemption, dogmatic the ology without a revelation, a this side with- 

vut a that side, an immortality without a personal existence, a christian 

religion without christianity, and, in general, a religion without re- 

ligion.”+ Alas! poor human reason, in ruins! The loftiest, the most 

vifted of our race, now, is but the fallen remnant of an Adam! Man 

with an extinguished lamp, can he find his way in darkness? A ship 

without her helm, ean she reach her destination? How wide and fear- 

ful the trackless waste of waters! Behold then the immense abyss 

which separates the human mind from the Spirit of God! Oh, surely, 

everything earthly is transient, even the land we inhabit. Aut is van- 

ity and vexation of spirit. Truth alone is eternal—the spiritual world 

alone is unchangeable—perfection alone is beautiful—God alone is 

good! flow felt and peculiarly true is it that when human reason 

binds the soul in the servalism of logic, Christianity, like a ministering 

* Morell, Hist. Mod. Phil. pp. 479. 480. 

+ Murdock, Germ. Phil. pp. 126, 127. 
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angel, flies swift to the rescue and liberates from death! It gives 
piniors to the spirit deprived by sin of its wings, and bids it follow to 
the regions of light. A golden glory attends its flying. All is the 
baptism of the Sun, pure, dazzling, incorrupt. Its eye sees naught 
but the splendors of light. Its ears hear naught but the harmony of 
heaven. Its bosom feels nothing but waves of warmth—its affections 
find nothing but love. Assurediy there is a most awful and convincing 
proof ot the verity of Christianity in the fact thas the latest results of 
human inquiries by natural, unassisted reason, are in direct defiance 
of revelation. “Att 1s Gop; MAN Is Gop.’ Hear what Pantheism 
proclaims: “Man 1s Gop!” But what intelligent christian cannot 
see in these words the primal lie by which man Is fallen into evil, and 
one which has been re-produced in all centuries? Man in his natural 
state is ashamed to avow his ignorance, his degradation, his sin. Stil] 
more, like the Syrian king, he is ashamed to “ wash and be clean.”— 
He denies his fall into evil, he asserts his innocency, and rejects all ev- 
idence to the contrary, although beset by ten thousand hourly proofs. 
He repels from his heart the Stranger who has so frequently knocked 
at its door, and thus invites his own destruction. Mark, then, how the 
eloquent Apostle of the Gentiles speaks. “Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain deceit after the tradition of men, af- 
ter the rudiments of the world and not after Christ.” And again, “If 
any man among you seemeth to be wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise; for the wisdum of this world is foolish- 
ness with God.” ‘* Where is the wise? where is the seribe? where is 
the disputer of this world? hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this world? The foolishness of God is wiser than men, and the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men!”” What wonder that the Omnipo- 
tent Father of Truth and Wisdom, when looking down upon the im- 
potent attempts of man to reach His height, should exclaim in wrath, 
“T will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to naught the 
understanding of the prudent?” 


Curiosity may by this time have been awakened to know what the 
practical consequences of Pantheism must be, as seen in the daily 
life of its advocates. It would not be strange if the mind had alrea- 
dy pronounced it impossible that morality could ever flow from such a 
source. But we must not be too hasty. A phenomenon as wonder- 
ful as their philosophy here meets us. The practical conduct of these 
philosophers strikes us with admiration. Their moral character, so far 
as man may judge, is spotless as the light! The christian cannot re- 
cord, in this age, brighter examples of purity than are to be found a- 
mong the pantheists and their disciples. The solution of this phe- 
nomenon is discovered in the inconsequence and inconsistency which 
exist between their belief and their practice. Besides, Pantheism 1s 
Idealism, to a certain extent, and lends it a brilliancy which otherwise 
it could not. possess. All is God—this is Pantheism—rneREFoRE man 
must place before his mind the noble and lofty ideal of perfect unity, 
that he may strive in all his actions to attain it.—This is Idealism.— 
Were man Aut, no necessity for striving would exist; but he is only 
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apart of the Absolute, and hence the necessity exists. Ail are equal 
in idea, and if in reality some are inferior, the universe shall be laid 
under tribute to their wants; the effert shall be the self-strugglings of 
infinite love, the exertions of God to communicate freely to every 
art of himself a plenitude of that bliss which constitutes his own 
rfection. I must love my neighbor as myself! Asa part of God, 
] feel it to be the instinct of my nature. There is an invisible bond 
of feeling found in the tendency the finite has to approach and become 
absorbed in the infinite, which, when coupled with the consciousness 
that we are parts of God, or of the Absolute, binds the whole in the 
unity of leve. One part must not make light of the necessities of 
another. The poor man never went away unrewarded from the door 
of Hegel. The biographers of Spinosa declare that he was a sedate, 
serious, polite, moral man. He never entered into trifling conversa- 
tion. When he epake, his words edified. Profanity never found in 
him avetary. An irreverent werd respecting the Christian’s God nev- 
er escaped his lips) Oftentimes the house of God was his resort, and 
often he urged upon his familiars the necessity of attending the same.* 
So with Fichte. Although Fichte’s subjectivejidealism seemed to be 
the very destruction of all morality, yet his life affords a wonderfully 
contrary comment. It is pleasing to see honor given to whom honor 
isdue. The translator of Fichte’s werk, entitled the “Nature of the 
Scholar,” says, “his ceaseless effort was to arouse men to a sense of 
the divinity of their own nature—to fix their thoughts on a spiritual 
life as the only true and real life—Truly, indeed, hes he been de- 
scribed by one of our own eountry’s brightest ornaments, as a ‘colos- 
sal, adamantine spirit, standing erect and clear, like a Cato major a- 
mong degenerate men; fit to have been the teacher of the Stoa, and 
to have discoursed of virtue in the groves of Academe.’” + The cit- 
izens of Berlin hawe paid a eostly tribute to his memory, upon the whi- 
test of marble. Having entered the Oranienbury gate, and proceeded 
a little distance, you meet a tall ebliesk engraved with thiejinscrip- 
tion: 


THE TEACHERS SHALL SHINE 
AS THE BRIGHTNESS OF THE FIRMAMENT ; 
AND THEY THAT TURN MANY TO RIGHTEOUSNESS 
48S THE STARS FOREVER AND EVER. 


Beautiful monument! and for whom does it rise? “Sacred to the mem- 
ory of Fichte!” His faithful wife inhabits, too, her narrow house 
close by the dust of her husband! Cemented in life—undissevered 
indeath! At the distance of a few yards, with his feet opposite those 
of Fichte, Hegel sleeps! A place between these two distinguished 
men is reserved for the immortal Schelling, when Ged shall summon 
his soul to quit its clay! It is gratifying to the seholar to know that 
Schelling has become a Christian, through the instrumentality of Ne- 





* Vide Sebast. Kortholt, et al. Bayle, V. p. 206. 
+ See Coleridge, Bio. Lit. vol. I, p. 269. Ed. 1848. 
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ander chiefly. He arrived to the conclusion that “all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit,” by having what few philosophers possess—morat 
courage to push their principles out to the tull extent. 

With regard to the relative merits of Pantheism, it may not be 
amiss to say a few words. A rash and foregone conclusion is often 
made, that Pantheism is Atheism. Nothing can be more fallacious 
Although at first sight it may appear true, because God and the world 
are coniounded, yet a close investigation will show not only a great dif- 
ference clearly discernable between Atheism and Pantheism, but that, 
‘oo, in favor of the latter, Atheism includes not the poetry, nobility 
and refinement which Pantheism inspires. In the most magnificent 
scenery of nature, in the sapphire heavens, vaulted with stars, in the 
variegated rainbow, in the setting sun, in the gracious flower, in the 
attractive symmetry of human form and human beauty, in acts of de- 
votedness and heroism, in the dazziing discoveries of genius, in the 
ten thousand inventions of art—in all these, and unnumbered other in- 
stances, the atheist sees nothing but dull, unconseious matter, while 
the pantheist is viewing God, in ideal splendors, the spirit, the life, the 
essence ofall things. Atheism reduces philosophy to sensational coarse- 
ness, but the pantheist redeems it from the digrace. For him, it is the 
most exalted study, the worthiest among the sciences of men, because 
y flatters his own pride, and teaches him his own height—/hat he is 

red! 

Thus we have a gilded blasphemy, which, by its beauties is ever 
striving to make men contest the Godhead with their Maker—an irrev- 
erent, insulting, heaven-daring philosophy, whose language is that of 
ambition and pride—* lf will asdend into heaven; I will exalt my throne 
above the stars of God; | will asvend above the heights of the clouds; 
I will be like the Most High !” 

It cannot, however, be admitted for a single moment, that men who 
were, and are, the profoundest in all other things, should be fools in 
philosophy. Why, then, are they Pantheists? Is not pantheism down- 
right Thracian? Farfrom it. A man may study with impunity, and 
earelessly, too, the works of Locke, Brown, Stewart and Pied, but he 
canno: so trifle with such men as Plato, Berkely, Hume,Spinosa, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, &c. Their philosophy will penetrate to the 
very foundations of belief, and set the mind adrift, for a time, without 
compass or chart. It is only by passing through such an ordeal as 
this, that any man can possibly feel the power and know the nature 
of philosophy. A total, perfect, complete separation must be affected 
between Reason and Revelation, Philosophy and Christianity. Cousin, 
although an Eclectic, has well said that Mystery is a word which be- 
longs not to the language of philosophy, but to the language of reli- 
gion—*Mysterie est un mot qui appartait non a Jalangue de la Philos- 
ophie, mais a celle de la Religion.” The human mind will not acknowl- 
edge limits to its powers. That philosophy which is baffled by mys- 
tery, is superficial and unsatisfactory. ‘The man who believes not in 
the word of God,and borrows no illumination from the SacredRecord, 
never can, as a philosopher, be blamed for being a pantheist. Panthe- 
ism gives the best philosophical explanation of the three great objects 
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of science, viz: God, Nature, Man, with the fewest mysteries, yes, 
without any. However, when the theory is concocted, no matter how 
consequent and logically consecutive it may be, the Pantheist feels it is 
adapted to but apart of his nature—and here the Mystic attacks him, 
successfully too. F reine is everything, exclaims the Mystic, and push- 
es on his theory until he encounters the Pantheist again, who replies, 
and re «son is something, too. ‘Thus one is an efficient check to the 
other. But the philosopher, as such,must never meddle with Revelation. 
[t is this effort which, as Christians, we make to preserve a consistency 
between human and divine wisdom, that on the one hand leads philos- 
ophy out of its proper place, into the doman of christianity, and on the 
other hand, degrades the mind of God to a level with our own. The 
Pantheist,no matter what terribleGorgons stare him in the face,pushes 
on his principles to their legitimate extent. Other philosophers become 
affrighted, and stop half way. The results of the former are therefore 
more terrible than the results of the latter. But there is a great mis- 
take committed by those who are unacquainted with metaphysical sci- 
ence, in supposing philosophy to be the science of Truth. Philoso- 
phy is Nor the science of ‘Truth, albeit the pantheist would have us 
believe so. If the Bible be true, then Pantheism cannot be true. They 
are antipodes. One man defines philosophy to be “man’s innate cu- 
riosity,” and the result fearfully shows to what that curiosity will lead 
him. Another defines it to be ithe “science of the Absolute; anoth- 
er, “the science of all that exists by ideas,” and so on. Then, what is 
Truth? Ah Pilate!—wuat is Trutn? The Bible, alone, contains all 
truth, eliher expressly or impliedly. Christianity alone is the science 
of absolute truth. Schelling has been forced to admit it—and gladly 
has he done it- Let us profit by the experience of others, and not by 
the follies of our own. Sensationalism will put us on the road to the 
denial of God, Scepticism will affirm the world to be devoid of truth, 
Idealism will retort that ALL is truth, Pantheism will bind us in the fet- 
ters of fate, Mysticism will exchange the higher for the lower intuitions 
of the soul....Man! thy life depends upon believing God! Let ahea- 
then Confucius advise thee, “So kindly has He adapted thy nature to 
thy duty, that obedience to his commands is happiness to thyself !” 
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BY JACOB M. HOWARD. 





Ture is upon this earth a being whom I love with all the faculties 
of my soul, whose life is to me a hundred times dearer than my own! 
—a being for whom alone I live, and breathe in this world!—a being 
to whom | am united by a most sacred bond, which I have a thousand 
times blessed!—a being whom I love still, as in the most blissful mo- 
ments of our union! Happy to be near him, happy to keep a constant 
watch over his fortunes, I lulled myself with the pleasing dream, a 
dream which for me had all charms of reality, that I should never 
leave him; and the thought was, indeed, consoling, that I should die at 
his side, and consecrate my last breath to him. 
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But, alas! he fixed the day of our separation!* He was capable of 
naming atime when I shouldsee himno more!—and the fatal day had 
already begun to dawn!—its morn was advancing with the lightning’s 
speed! Yes, that cruel day which should never have dawned upon 
me, approached as rapidly as the days of my felicity had departed !— 
and those, alas, heaven knows how soon they were eclipsed! An in- 
grate never more quickly let go the hand which had conferred favors 
upon him. 

I have said that Bonaparte’s habitual distrust of me had caused him 
carefully to avoid me. For some hours I remained alone, absolutely 
alone. A great noise was heard in the palace; persons were coming 
and going; they seemed to talk to each other im a hurried manner; 
and at length I learned that the Emperor had sent sealed letters to all 
the great dignitaries of the empire, all as to his principal officers, and 
that the members of the imperial family were invited to assemble after 
dinner, in the palace of the Tuileries. At this, I felt indignant, and 
rose to go to him. Like a light, whose last ray is expiring, but stil] 
preserves a feeble radiance, I saw that my last hope was nearly extin- 
guished; and yet I was seeking to re-animate its dying spark, when 
alas, my son suddenly entered, and undeceived me. 

He told me that Napoleon required him to carry to the Senate the 
the decree that was to dissolve my marriage (66.)—“ Think, madame,” 
said the Prince, “what must be my feelings! On the one hand, the 
ambition of the Emperor, as unjust as it is daring, will plunge us into 
an abyss of misfortunes—for by repudiating a wife who smoothed his 
way to the throne, he is preparing to lose it, perhaps forever. On the 
other I cannot forget what I owe to him as my benefactor, and my 
guide, as the man who has heen to me a father. *Tis not as a sove- 
reign, that my affections cling to him, but as the husband of my moth- 
er; and I owe him, as such, respect and obedience; and yet I am re- 
quired to present to the world, the spectacle of a son whose deep af- 
flictions cannot make him forget the duty of submission to the sove- 
reign who has deigned to befriend him.” Never having learned the 
art of lying, Eugene was not at all versed in the tactics of the world. 





* The arch-chancellor, Cambaceres, was charged to announce to 
Josephine the fact of her divorce. ‘That afflicted woman replied to 
him in these brief terms: “Since it is out of my power to make France 
happy, I desire that another woman more fortunate than I, may do so.” 
Cambaceres retired, and made his report to the Emperor. 

In receiving his visits, the Empress concealed the mortification which 
devoured her, and endeavored to console those who mourned over her 
lot. After a painful interview with the Emperor, which lasted more 
than three hours, the husband and wife separated; both 
were in tears; but the Empress, on that trying occasion, displayed the 
native grandeur of her character; she oe even to encourage the 
man who,weaker than'Antiochus, surnamed the divine, in the presence 
of Queen Laodicea, seeking, through pride, the support of another 
Ptolemy Philadelphus,‘feared, and had good ground to fear, tu sepa- 
rate himself, not from another Berenice ,but froma faithful wife and 
a generous friend.—Note communicated. 
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He sought neither his thoughts, his desires, nor his actions; and he 
therefore trod a thorny path, when he found himself placed in the cru- 
el alternative of either breaking a solemn promise to the [mperor, or 
deceiving a beloved mother. Anxious, hesitating, and unhappy, he 
knew not how to rescue himshlf from this fatal labyrinth. He deter- 
mined not to answer the expectation of his Mentor; and, by a resolu- 
tion with which nothing but his critical position could have inspired him, 
he became the defender of an oppressed woman. 

“Nothing,” said I, “can be compared to the firmness of soul and 
and the resignation which your duty requires you to exhibit to the 
Senate, on this trying occasion. But after performing that rigorous 
duty, you will come and mingle your tears with mine—come, and up- 
oi: ‘ny bosom reiterate the sentiments of inviolable attachment to the 
man of whom | have never as yet spoken to you, but as another fa- 
ther. May he be happy! and I here dare take the pledge that Napo- 
leon will never find in my son aught but one of his most devoted com- 

manders.”’ 

“Ah,” said the prince, dropping some tears which he had tried to re- 
strain, “I feel that my heart repels every sentiment with which the 
protector of my infancy inspired me; I shall no longer count him among 
my friends; I shail see in him nothing but your persecutor.” 

For some moments the viceroy was absolutely overwhelmed by grief, 
and could scarcely recover his calmness. I employed my authority 
to constrain him to fulfil, in a manner worthy of himself, the part 
which Napoleon had assigned him; and made him feel that both his 
and my future situation depended wholly upon his firmness in this 
memorable scene: and that I was still willing to submit to the great- 

est sacrifices for the good of France. “Besides,my son,”said I, “who will 
will ever believe that Bonaparte would had the temerity to make you 
sanction such an act, when Europe shall discover in it only alast means 
of precipitating his ruin? My husband is either very improvident or 
very culpable. He has no right to occasion me this deep affliction — 
Alas! other wives, were they" victims of such inconstancy—were they 
borne down by such a load of grief as I am, would, perhaps, invoke 
the Almighty to put an end to their woes. But I, on the contrary, still 
utter prayers for his good; nay, I could wish to live long enough to be 
his faithful companion at every step. I should then see the danger 
that may menace him, and, perhaps, be able to shield him from it. But 
my son will ever be worthy of his adopted father and of me; and 
whatever may befall, Eugene will be ready to defend the man whom, 
for sixteen years, I have called my husband.” 

“IT will,” replied the prince, with emphasis, “yet have the glory of 
making him sensible of his fault, but only by means of the weapon 
which alone is worthy of a French chevalier-generosity! 1 shall have 
a great advantage over my mother’s husband, for I shall be actuated 
by the hope that he will yet owe something to the son of that woman 
whom he is about to sacrifice. For, depend upon it, humbled pride 
sees nothing but shame in a reverse of fortune; and thatof Napoleon 
is singularly irritable. Yes, I could wish, with one hand to repel the 
e1.emies of the great man, and to present to him tlie other at the mo- 
ment when, proscribed and abandoned by all, he can have in my eyes 
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no higher clair: to my favor and friendship than that of his deep mis- 
fortunes. Would he not then be sufficiently punished? O! my moth- 
er, my unfortunate mother! ’Tis one of the greatest sovereigns in Ku- 
rope, conqueror of so many valiant nations, who now compels me to 
perform an act for whic posterity will blame me; he wishes me to de- 
ceive an uufuriunate wife! He begs you not to interpose any obsta. 
cle to his wishes; they are formal. He is determined to be obeyed.— 
Alas! Bonaparte,” Exclaimed Eugene, ‘demand my life—every drop 
of my blood belengs to you—I would, without a murmur, see it flow 
in sustaining thy cause; but do not oblige me to give the last blow to 
her who has shed so much lustre upon the most brilliant part of thy 
reign—her who bears thy image in her heart! Permit me, at least, thou 
too unjust man, to descend to the grave with honor; do not compel us 
ever to become ungrateful to thee. ‘Ihis would cost the Empress and 
myself too much—our hearts are not formed for hatred. There are 
enough of others who will charge themselyes with the debt of ven- 
geance. Never shall the beings who have loved you so well exercise 
vengeance toward you.” 

About one hour afier my son left me, Murat entered my apartment, 
I spoke to him on subjects upon which | wished my husband* to be in- 
formed. “Alas!” said the brother-in-law of the Emperor, with an 
air of feigned sadness, “in order to fulfill towards him your duty as 
a true friend, you are about to renounce the happiness; and, as the 
price of your generous devotion, he will, perhaps, send you away into 
some city, where you will be guarded with the utmost severity. But 
you are now free, madame; you can tell the Emperor your husband, 
formally, that from this moment his power ceases, and henceforth he 
has no other rights in respect to you than those of friendship. You 
must show firmness; ’tis for you to dictate the conditions, and your 
husband will be but too happy in obtaining from you the sacrifices 
which he exacts for the concessions which he finds himself forced to 
make to you.” 

I knew the man who held this language to me, and took care not to 
seem to adopt his advice—it would have tended still more to irritate 
Bonaparte. On the contrary, I told him that my own intentions were 
wholly conformed to those of the Emperor. ‘Let him,” said I, “seek 
an heir to his name, since his family does not afford him sufficient 
guaranties. Yet, I coul:l have wished him to confirm the adoption of 
my son, according to his former purpose, But, as his policy has oth- 
erwise determined, it is the duty of Eugene and myself to submit. Ad- 
mirers of his wonderful fortunes, he will ever find us sincerely anxious 
for his happiness. As to myself, I am, from this evening, wholly pre- 
pared to give him this last proof of my perfect submission to his will.” 
Murat was silent for some moments; he was afraid I would show an 
open opposition to the will of the Emperor, and could not dissemble 





* Josephine was satisfied that Murat was one of the principal pro- 
moters of the divorce, and showed him, on several occasions, that she 
was by no means duped by his many protestations of affection. The 
Empress had long perceived his designs-—-for which he could never 
pardon her. 
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his suprise at what | said. “Well!” said he, “the Archduchess Ma- 
ria Louisa will perhaps, be the pledge of happiness toFrance! Her 
father has given that assurance—(laying stress upon the last word.) 
To what a man does he present his daughter’s hand !—a man governed 
by a passion which disregards even love, and does not concern itself 
with things of the heart—a man whose feelings are never melted by 
the bitter tears he witnesses. A princess who yields herself up whol- 
ly toa husband who receives her in his high character of monarch, 
becomes the guarantee of great political projecst, and binds more firm- 
ly the ties of ambition. 

“ Besides, the Emperor has waged war in order to attain supreme 
power. He knows how to continue it in order to strengthen and con- 
firm his diadem. For him, no treaty will be sacred. Be assured, he 
is not more afraid of broils within, than coalitions without. His ene- 
mies conspire against his life and his crown only during the reign of 
peace; and I foresee that a new storm is about to burst upon us. My 
beloved brother-in-law is the god of thunder; but he who now has so 
many nations under his command, may not perhaps always be able to 
avert the tempest; the proud Germans will not forget that the invul- 
nerable Napoleon has twice taken their capitol, and that the conquer- 
or showed himself generous.” 

I listened to this speech of Murat without permiting myself to let 
fall the least observation, well knowing what were his real feelings to- 
ward me; and kept carefully on my guard against uttering any re- 
proaches in his presence. 

At ten o’clock in the evening of that sad day, the great dignitaries 
of state repaired to the palace of the Tuileries; the L:mperor’s family 
arrived soon after. The stupor which paralyzed me, seemed to have 
seized upon the whole assembly: no person dared utter a word. 

The author of this crue] scene appeared to take no part in what 
was passing around him, though his efforts to appear calm were mani- 
fest to all, 1 expected at any moment to receive an order forever ex- 
iling me from France; and | was ready to consummate that fatal sacri- 
fice. I presented myself to the Emperor, and found myself alone 
with him in his private cabinet. The lamps were lighted‘ but emitted 
asombre ray. ‘The whole court now advanced in mournful silence.— 
The Emperor stood directly before me, and Cambaceres was placed 
in front of him. I know not whether the lights, or my deeply affected 
imagination, were the cause, but a deathly paleness seemed to cover 
every face present, when Regnaud de St. Jean d’Angely presented 
to me, for my signature, the acte which severed forever the bonds by 
which I had been united to Bonaparte. All the persons present utter- 
ed an involuntary sigh. I myself started. ‘Ah! in the name of 
Heaven,” said I, “Napoleon, and is it thus you repay the tenderest 
affection? What!—All1 can hope, then, for signing this decree, is 
to retain the vain title of ‘Empress Queen-crowned.?’* ‘Take back 





* 16th Dec. 1809. 

Art. I. The marriage contracted between the Emperor Napoleon 
and the Empress Josephine, is dissolved. 

Art. 1. The Empress Josephine shal! preserve the title and rank of 
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your gifts, and be pleased to remember your oaths. I abandon, it 1s 
true, all hope of touching your feelings. What you have said to me 
leaves no possibility of my moving you, although I did hope to re- 
main your wife, certain that your own renown would suffice to make 
you respect your obligations; and ’tis only at that price that you can 
hope to continue to reign. By contracting an alliance with the house 
of Austria, you awaken the jealousy of other sovereigns. They will 
see in it only another motive to gratify your ambition, and a thirst to 
enlarge and consolidate your victories. You will arouse them from 
their slumber; they will league themselves against you: and the un- 
conquerable Bonaparte will at length be conquered.” 

Motionless, absorbed in thought, he stood, and cast an unquiet and 
troubled look upon me. He tried to speak,but broke off in the middle of 
a word. All ye who pity me, O had you witnessed the distress of him 
whom people were pleased to call a great man, how would you have 
pitied him! Such, in that decisive moment was his weakness, that he 
could not help stammering out: “The future appears before my eyes— 
I am frightened!” I cannot describe what were his feelings, when, a 
moment afterwards, he heard a voice exclaim: 

“Alas! in recalling the error, I lose the charm of my life!” Ah, 
Frenchman! this exclamation penetrated his heart like a poisoned ar: 
row; and never will the memory of it be effaced. In the midst of the 
most noisy gayety, he will ever hear that cry of grief. It was the 
shriek of a wronged and outraged wife. 

I left this scene as soon as possible, and remained for some time pen- 
sive and sorrowful. I was now forsaken by the man who ought, from 
gratitude, to have proclaimed me his protecting divinity. He had put 
my heart toa terrible proof, and that heart still rebelled against my 
will; for when this fatal blow had put an end to the little happiness | 
had derived from my second marriage, I felt my love increase towards 
my faithless husband. Oppressed with this double weight of sorrow, I 
passed rapidly towards the apartment which contained the object of my 
affections, supported by my women. The light of the numerous lamps 
which were burning in my apartment, fell upon my troubled vision. It 
seemed to me like the light of the tomb, which was yawning to re- 
ceive the author of my distrees. I happened to glance at the portrait 
of Henry IV, and to my bewildered fancy it seemed to frown upon 
me. The first sound that struck my ears was the low and mournful 
chanting of these plaintive words: 

“Weep, weep, beloved mothers; weep for your children, for thy se- 
cond mother is no more /” And a deep silence reigned around me. 





Empress QUEEN-CROWNED. 

Art. III. Her allowance is fixed at an annual payment out of the 
public treasury. 

Art. IV. Whatever provisions the Emperor shall make in favor of 
the Enpress Josephine out of the funds belonging to the civil list, shall 
be obligatory upon his successors. 

Art. V. The present senatus-consultum shall be transmitted by 4 
message to her imperial and royal majesty, 
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BY REV. S. STEELE. 

To sax of the American people that they are decided lovers of ht- 
erature, would be to say what all with limited opportunities for correct 
observation, are ready to admit. Evidence of this is seen in the annu- 
al increase of reading matter, furnished by the American press— 
Book-making, at the present time, may be considered as one of the 
great departments of commerce, in this nation. From the noble steam: 
er that plies upon our waters, to the merchant shelves of our rude vil- 
lages—from the humble study of Siring youth, to the centre-tables 
that grace our sitting-rooms, all, all groan under the oppressive weight 
of books, constantly increasing, and augmenting their power. The 
amount of capital invested in this department of business, we have not 
the means of knowing; it must, however, be enormous—beyond the 
conception of many. ‘The position of editors and publishers, in regard 
to responsibility and trust, can scarcely be considered as secondary to 
the highest functionaries of this Republic. They hold the moral and 
political destinies of this great nation in their own power, and can 
wield their influence either to bless or ruin posterity. No power is 
more dangerous than that of the press, when it becomes subversive of 
a nation’s virtue and morality. ‘To suppose that the voice of the press 
will be harmonious, upon moral or political subjects, is to suppose man 
aunit. Difference of opinion will exist of necessity, while a free and 
open avowal of sentiment, maintained and defended as far as reason 
and evidence will allow, tends to harmonize public sentiment, and ren- 
der the truth more conspicuous. We would not suppress controversy 
—let the thousand-tongued voice of the press sound the alarm, 
and guard with watchful vigilance, innovation upon principles of set- 
tled and fundamental polity. 
~ When we speak of its dangerous power, we refer to its corrupting 
influence upon the character of American literature. Have not some 
portions of the press become so far perverted from their original de- 
sign as to lend its influence in giving birth to those immoral publica- 
tions, whieh are pestiferous in their influence? This is too apparent 
to admit of denial. It is charitable to say, in extenuation of this class 
of publications, that they seek to amuse only, and not to subvert from 
Virtuous life. Whatever may be the professed design in sending out 
this flood of light literature, the effects produced are too obvious to be 
concealed. ‘They poison while they please. The industrious manner 
in which they are circulathd, exhibit a reckless disregard to their mor- 
al tendency. The colporteurs of this sickly literature, are to be found 
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upon all our great thoroughfares—our steamboats, and our rail-road 
cars; and with a zeal becoming the pulpit do they urge the claims of 
their books, The traveler, in order to peguile the tedious hours of 
journey, is induced to make the purchase, the contents of which he de- 
vours. The mind becomes affected by its poisonous influence, and up- 
on their arrival at our popular cities, they become easy victims of |i- 
centious influences. 

That these effects were pre-meditated upon the part of their authors, 
we will not presume to say. It should be enough for them to know 
that they do exist, as the legitimate offspring of their own produc- 
tions. 

Is not the public taste for sound and healthy literature already vi. 
tiated, and appioaching a feeling of manifest dislike for biblical study ? 
The pulpit is losing its power of attraction, and unless it succumbs to 
what is considered fashionable literature; and assumes more of the 
appearance of the stage than the sanctity of the desk, it has few ad- 
mirers. This unhappy change in moral sentiment, is in part traceable 
to the flood of impure reading matter thrown upon society. The liter- 
ature of France is fest becoming the literature of America. The 
work of re-publication has already fogressed to a considerable extent, 
and the demand is said to be still clamorous. When this work shall 
have been accomplished, the Socialism and Infidelity of France, with 
all its dreaded influences, will have been translated to the land of the 
Puritans. Already do we discover the festering of this vaccination in 
this country. The doctrine of amalgamation is taught, as the true phi- 
losophy, in the production of genius and talent. The binding nature 
of the marriage compact, is complained of as unnatural and oppressive. 
Applications for divorces arenumerous without precedent in the histo- 
ry of former times. 

In view of the importance connected with sound literature, should 
not every lover of virtue and religion withhold his support from 
those publications so pernicious to public good, while they foster those 
whose purifyiny influence are sheding light and love upon the darkness 
of our moral world, among which we are proud to acknowledge the 
Miscellany. 

Nixes, 1840. 
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HUMAN LIFE. 





At morn, I saw a lovely youth skip blithely o’er the lea; 

At noon, a warrior, and his name was terror ou the sea; 

At eve, a hoary, poor old man, who scarce could leave his bed; 
At night I miss’d him from my path—I looked, aud he was dead. 
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BY GEORGE GILFILLAN. 


Witttam CosBeEtTT, we, may, without fear of contradiction, call the fa- 
ther of cheap literature. His self-styled “ twopeny trash” was the strong 
seed whence a progeny has sprung, manifold and thick as the “ leaves 
of Vallambrosa,” and a portion of whatever honor or shame attaches to 
our present cheap publications must redound to his credit or to his dis- 
grace. And although he was by no means a timid or a squeamish man, 
weare certain that, could he now raise his head from the dust, it were to 
look with withering scorn and pity, not unmingled with remorse, upon 
those myriads of low and loathsome publications at present pouring from 
the English press—making up for their minuteness by their mischief— 
for their want of point, by their profanity—for their stupidity, by their 
licentiousness—absolutely monopolizing millions of readers, and remin- 
ding us of that plague of frogs which swept Egypt, “ till the land stank, 
so numerous was the fry.” 

William Cobbett has been often ably, but never. we think, fully or sat- 
isfactorily criticised. We do not refer merely to avoid, permitting our- 
selves, however, the general remarks that he was just as able and jnst 
as consistent a politician as some of his most formidable opponents (such 
as Peel, Burdett, and Brougham) have since proved themselves to be. Of 
his literary merits, we remember only three striking pictures, al] of which, 
however, slide into his political aspects. The first is that very eloquent, 
though somewhat sketchy and one-sided character by Robert Hall, en- 
ding with the words—*a firebrand, not a luminary—the Polyhemus of 
the mob—the one-eyed monarch of the blind.” Hall, we imagine, how- 
ever, was too different a man from Cobbett to appreciate him entirely— 
too attentive to the construction of his sentenceste relish Cobbett’s blunt 
picturesque expressions—too fond of the elegant abstractions of thought 
to sympathize with Cobbett’s passion for, and power over, facts; still he 
must have often admired his vigorous dissections of character, and often 
chuckled, and even roared, over his rough native humor. Another at- 
tempt to contain Cobbett in a crown-piece was made by Lockhart, in what 
we think, was the last “ Noctes” he contributed to “ Blackwood,” appear- 
ing somewhere about the close of the year 1832. It is put into the mouth 
Jetfrey, and is very smart, snappish, and pointed, pouring out as briskly 
as bottled beer, that is not peculiarly characteristic. It is rather an in- 
ventory thana picture; and such an inventory of this modern “ man 
Mountain ” as the Lilliputatians made of Gulliver when they emptied his 
pockets. It isnot such a masterly full length as Lockhart could have ex- 
ecuted, and as he has executed of kindred spirit, John Clerk. The third 
and best character is by Hazlitt in his “ Table-Talk,” and is written with 
all his wonted discrimination. We remember that lie calls him a very 
honest man, with a total want of principle,” speaks of his “ Register” as 
a “ perpetual prospectus,” and draws a striking parallel between himand 
Paine. Our object is somewhat more minutely and in detail to bring 
this brawniest of men before our readers. 

And, first, of his personal appearance. That was,as generally happens 
1 thorough, though not an ostentatious index to his character. ‘Those 
who expected to fin in Cobbett a rude, truculent barbaian, were, as they 
deserved to be, disappointed. They found, instead, a tall, stout, mildfaced, 
broad-shouldered, farmer-looking man, with a spice of humor lurkin the 
his eye, but without one vestige of fierceness or malignity either in his 
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look or demeanor. His private manners were simply, unaffected 
almost gentlemanly. His mode of addressing an audience was 
quite, clear, distinct, and conversational ; and the fury and the 
fervor of the demagogue alike were wanting. The most sarcastic 
and provoking things oozed out at his lips like milk. or honey. 
Add to this, perfect self-possession, his usual vein of humor some- 
what subdued into keeping with his audience, and a certain Cajo- 
lery in his manner, as the most notable features in his mode of 
public address. We heard him repeatedly . in Edinburgh, during 
his visit tn 1832. He came to the Modern. Athens with as much 
fear and trembling as could befall a man of his sturdy temperament. 
He expected, he said, ere he arrived, the Edinburgh people would 
“throw him into a ditch,” but went away highly gratified with his 
reception. ‘The truth, is, they welcomed him as a curiosity, and 
went to see and hear him as arare. show. They showed no gen- 
uine.appreciation of his talents ; and ifthey did not lift from the 
dirt and pelt him with the common calumnies, it was because they 
thought it not worth while. He came, tickled their midriffs— 
they laughed, applauded, and forgot him, as soon as his back was 
turned. 

It is dangerous to seek to include a whole character in a single 
epithet, otherwise we might call William Cobbett *‘ the genius of 
common sense.’ Common sense, possesed in an uncommon de- 
gree, and backed by powerful passion, often verges, in its effects 
and in its nature, on genius. Like genius, it works by intuition: 
it does not creep nor walk, but leaps to its conclusion. It is to 
genius an inferior system of shorthand—as swift, but not so beau- 
tiful ; or it may be called, genius applied to meaner subjects, and 
guided by impulses as free but less lofty. Such a homespun but 
masculine spirit had perched upon the shoulder of Swift, and came 
directly from him to Cobbett. 

Ifever man deserved, in subordinate acceptation, the name of 
‘‘ seer,” it was the author ofthe “ Register.” He did not ratioc- 
iate or inquire; he saw, at the first opening of his sagacious eye. 
Sometimes his sight was true, and sometimes false—sometimes 
healthy, and sometimes jaundiced—but it was always sight, and 
not hearsay. and as. well argue with the testimony of the eye as 
dispute with him his convictions. This was atonce his power and 
his weakness ; it accounted for his true and strong perception of 
public characters, and of the tendency and issues of public events; 
it accounted for his dogmatism, his inconsistency, and his caprice. 
Jt was this strong personal sight which made Cobbett maintain his 
ground against his many far more accomplished and learned rivals 
While they were reading, reflecting, deflecting, and circumspec- 
ting, he was lookiug straight forward and right down into the very 
heart and marrow othis theme. Whilst they were wasting time 
in trying on pairs of spectacles belonging to others, he was using 
his own piercing pair of eyes. Thus, though taken at tremendcus 
odds, the old sergeent seldom failed of a complete triumph. We 
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own ii’ pleases us—it‘stirs our blood—to think that there has been, 
even in our time, native vigor enough, in a half-taught man of tal- 
ent, to neutralize the most accomplished, to level the most learned, 
to “turn wise men backward and make diviners mad,” to startle 
an age anxious to hide its weakness under the variety of its stu- 
dies and the multiplicity of its accomplishments, by the tidings 
that there is yet something better than education—that an “‘ ounce 
of mother wit” retains its origmal value—that genius still claims 
its ancient privileges—and that: the breed of intellectual Spartaci 
and Toussaints is not extinct, amid all the cultivated fribbles and 
martinets of the day. 

Cobbett, if he wanted learning, possessed what was far more 
valuable—he possessed experience. How few writers have it! 
Voltaire speaks of some astonishingly wise young hero who seemed 
born with experience ; but, as Campbell remarks, ‘ how few of 
our heads come into the world with this valuable article!” Most 
authors, indeed, go through a certain routine, which is dignified with 
this name. They y pass through school and college ; write their 
first sonnet or epigram ; fall in: love—are received or rejected ; 
publish first volume—it is puffed‘or abused, according to the state 
of the critic’s temper or stomach; fall into a sulk or a syncope— 
gradually cool and calm as they rise or fall to their proper level : 
and this-is called experience. Abused, outraged term! Has an 
author of almost Miltonic genius run the gauntlet of abusive or 
detracting criticism for many long years, and yet retained his in- 
tegrity, | his m: agnanimity, the calm purpose of his soul?” Then let 
him speak of experience, for assuredly experience has spoken to 
him. Or, has a man of whom the world was not worthy been 
driven, for his conscientious convictions, forth from the society of 
men, and died gray-haired and all but broken-hearted at twenty- 
nine? fe might have spoken of-experience.. And did one who 
could, from native talent, have led armies, cabinets, his country, 
spend years as a private soldier, visit various lands, and undergo 
many privations and hardships? What a different course of ex- 
perience this —and it was Cobbett’s—from the flea-bites of so- 
called criticism, or the night-mare of an unsold edition. 

Our strong, burly sergeant carried his eye with him into the 
ranks, in all his tri vels—in the choice of a wife. Wherever he 
went, he ‘‘ saw and conquered’’—( what need, after all, of this last 
word? ‘To see in the -true sense, is‘always, in the true sense, to 
conquer. ‘The want of sight is the same thing with the want of 
success; and thus Cesar, in his celebrated bulletin, .‘‘ Veni, vidi, 
viel,’ was, for the first and last time,.a tautologist)—and home he 
came, a giant iurnished and trained, by an irregular but gigantic 
education, for becoming a “ fourth estate” in the.political and lit- 
erary world. 

One quality strikingly manifest in Cobbett, and which had been 
nurtured by his training, is health. He was essentially a health!y 
man. He did not ,it is true,want his-peevish and peculiar humors, 
but the general tone of his mind as well as body was sound and clear. 
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He signally exemplified the words, ‘‘ Sana mens in sano corpore,” 
Without the border blood and the minstrel spirit of Scott, he had 
much of his soundness, geniality, and broad strength. Morbidity 
was a word he did not recognize as English. Mawkish sentimen- 
talism, in all its shapes, he abhorred; and cant found in him an 
inexorable foe. Hence we account for his celebrated criticisms 
on Shakspeare and Milton. In his heart, perhaps, he appreciated 
both, but was indignant at the false and wholly conventional ad- 
miration paid them by the multitude. Or, even granting that his 
taste was bad, and that, from native inaptitude, he could not feel 
the more delicate and spiritual beauties of either poet, was he not 
better to avow it openly than to wear a “ foolish face of praise,” 
and pretend to what he had net? In his nonsense of abuse there 
is something infinitely more racy and refreshing than in others’ 
nonsense of commendation, We prefer him making a football of 
the ‘* Paradise Lost,” and kicking at it with all his might—impo- 
tently indeed, and to the damage of nothing but his own toes— 
than to see it shining in illustrated editions in the libraries of those 
whose simpering imbecilities of affected enthusiasm convince you 
that they have neither understood nor really read it, Much as we 
admire Shakspeare and Milton, we are not disposed to sacrifice 
Cobbett as a whole burnt-ctfering at their shrine. 

In keeping with this quality of health was that of goodhumor. 
Ile was the best-natured of political writers. Even when abusing 
his opponents, there was a kindly twinkle in his eye, and you nev- 
er were sure that he heartily hatedthem. His high animal spirits, 
his fine constitution, and his undisturbed self-complacency, all ser- 
ved to carry off and qualify his rage. He dealt with his foes as a 
kitten with a mouse. “They furnished him with so much amuse- 
ment, and he mide others so merry with them, that he began rather 
to like them than otherwise. ‘I'he most of them. besides, were so 
far his inferiors in intellect, that they exerted no magnetism suf- 
ficient to draw forth the full riches of his wrath. If he feit deep 
and deadly animosity to any, it was to the three formerly mention- 
ed, Peel, Burrett, and -Brougham, which might suggest, to an ill- 
natured person, the proverb, ‘ ‘I'wo ofa trade,” &c. How differ- 
ent from Junius! Cobbett at most hates ; Junius loathes. Cob- 
bett splashed pails of dirty water over his enemies; Junius deals 
in drops,but they are drops of prussic acid. Cobbett, with loud 
outcries, knocks down his opponents; Junius steps up and softly 
whispers in their ear a sentence, an insinuation, a syllable, which 
withers the very heart within them. ‘lo express, by a change of 
figure, a change of mood and manner in both, Cobbett often cov- 
ers his enemy with nicknames, which stick but do not scorch : such 
toys are beneath the deep long hate of Junius; he scatters fire- 
brands, arrows, and death. 

From health and good-humor, blended with a keen sense of the 
ridicuious, sprung lis faculty of humor, one of the most curious 
of all his gifts. Itis in him at one time the power of singling out 
minute absurdities in the conduct, character, style of writing, ap- 
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pearance, or names of his opponents, and by endless repetitions en- 
larging their ridiculous aspect, till you, the reader, become a mere 
alias of laughter holding both hissides, It is at another time pro- 
duced by culling the oldest and lowest figures and allusions from 
the barn-yard or the dunghill, and hanging those mudgarlands 
about the necks of dignitaries, prelates, statesmen, of majesty itself, 
till they look -supremely ridiculous. Sometimes he secures his 
ludicrous effects by the mere daring effrontery of his onset, as in 
his celebrated chapter, ‘‘ Errors and Nonsense in a King’s Speech,’ 
afien by the unexpected introduction of political or personal allu- 
sions amid serious or indifferent subjects; sometimes, as we have 
seen, by the dexterous use of nicknames and slang; and often by 
the sheer power of exuberant and dauntless egotism. 

He had very little of what is strictly called wit, or the power of 
perceiving unexpected resemblances and contracts, and no dry 
severe irony Coleridge defined Swift as the soul of Rabelais in 
a dry place. Cobbett may perhaps be defined the soul of Swift in 
a softer, sunnier, happier, place. Swift was a machine of humor; 

e himself derived neither good nor pleasure from the lavish mirth 
he distributed to others. Cobbett, on the contrary, was compelled 
by his own tickling sensations to tickle the whole world besides ; 
his humor was not a voluntary exercise of power, but a vent for 
surcharged emotion. 

His gift, es Shakspeare has it, of*‘ iteration” he turned to ac- 
count for more purposes than those of humor. His arguments, his 
facts, as well as his favorite nicknames, such as the ‘‘Wen,” “Old 
Bloody,” the‘‘Press-gang,” &., he repeated again and again. He 
aat, like a “‘starling,” opposite the treasury and the bank, and hal- 
looed out what he deemed offensive truths, and recounted ur-to- 
ward events, the more pertinaciously that the truth, was offensive, 
and that the events had been untoward. And then worst of all, his 
woaking was so unlike that of all other croakers, it was so funny, 
80 far from a dull monotony, founded so much on fact, and so wide- 
y listened to, that government, between amusement and provocati- 
on were ‘perplexed in the extreme.” They durst ne ither op i 

augh nor cry. For here was no hunger- bitten scrjbbler, no le 
Cassius, no wild-eyed emaciated fanatic, but a joyous jolly prophet 
six feet high and proportion: ally broad, whom it was difficult either 

» bribe or to kill, pouring out his endless pred lictions and warn- 
ings under the sign of a gridiron, on which it was quite as likely 
that they as that he should be roasted alive. 

Was it from this practice of incessant repetition that there sprung 
that egotism with which he has been so often charged? Was it 
that, as he could not help talking about other things over and over 
— so he could not help, much more, talking about himself ? 
Cobbett, in fact, was not more an egotist than the mi jority of wri- 
ters, only he spoke of himself directly and not by implication. Some 
ape: 1k of themselves while praising their idols, and others while in- 
dulging their hobbies. But William Cobbett, a plain blunt man, 
Astead of veiling his egotism under the guise of sentimental s on- 
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nets, or working it up into imaginary conversations, or throwing it 
out into imaginary heroes, writes it down as plain as “ downright 
‘Shippen or as old Montaigne.” We must say we like this trait in 
his character, believing that there is often more of the spirit of e- 
gotism discovered in avoiding than in using its language. ‘Why, 
the editorial word “‘ we” contains in it the double-distilled essence 
of egotism, modest as it looks. And how much intolerable self- 
conceit is concealed under the phrases “ we humbly think,” “ it 
appears tous,” and “ our feeble voice,” &c. Cobbett was as great 
an enemy to shams as Carlyle. He had a vast notion of himself, 
_ and he took every opportunity, proper and improper, of declaring 
it. Unlike the boy Tell, ‘‘ he was great, ‘and knew how great he 
was.” ‘His opinion, at any rate, was perfectly sincere, and as such 
required, nay, demanded expression. He felt himself, and was, a 
reality among mewing and moping, painted and gilded, starred, 
gartered, and crowned phantoms ; and who shall quarrel! with him 
because ever and anon he touched his strong sides and brow with 
his strong arms, and said, ‘‘ Here I am, this is solid, were all else is 
the shadow of a shade.” Bulwer, our readers are aware, thought 
proper, many years ago, to quarrel with the use of the anonymous 
in periodical literature. We think that Cobbett had been a wor- 
thier champion for supporting this quarrel than Sir Edward. No 
mask or visor would ever have become or fitted him. His perso- 
nality seen at every turning in the lane, every opening in the hedge 
of his argument—his abuse or his humor—was his power. He 
was nota knight of chivalry, bearing no device upon his shield, 
and covering his face in the hollow of his helm, but a ‘Tom Cribb 
or Spring, open-faced, strong, stripped, and ready to do battle with 
all comers. ‘The anonymous seemed to him anti-English, and he 
resigned it to the Italians, the ‘‘ press-gang,”’ and the author of Ju- 
nius. 

As Scott seemed to draw into his single self the last national 
spirit of his country, as Byron was our last purely English poet, so 
Cobbett was our all but last purely English prose writer. He see- 
med, next to Churchill, the most striking personification of John 
Bull. ‘There were the brawny form, the swagger, the blustering 
temper, the broad humor, the pertinacity, the variability, the dog- 
matic prejudice, the rudeness, the common sense, the sagacity, the 
turbulence, the gullosity, and the pugnacity of a genuine English- 
man as ever drank beer, bolted bacon, or flourished singlestaff. 
How he could upon occasion flatter national prejudices and pre- 
possessions’! How he could stir up into absolute springtide the 
English blood! How he used to pelt, when he pleased, the French 
and the Scotch! What a chosen champion to the chaw-bacons! 
It is not too muchio say that he understood his countrymen as well 
as Napoleon did the French, and, had he ‘possessed the fighting ta- 
lent, could, in the event.of a revolution, have led it and risen upo2 
its wave. As it was, for a season he was the real king of the masses, 
and even after, through want of discretion, he lost his sovereignty, 
his rebel subjects, as often has happened in the history of rebell- 
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ons, frequently felt their hearts palpitating, their ears tingling, and 
their knees instinctively bending to the voice of their ancient lea- 
der. 
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THE TYRANT ALCOHOL 


BY E. W. TAYLOR, ZSQ. 





Would to God there might be assembled on the one side the widows, the orphans, the 
elons, the paupers, the drunkards of our land—all products of the rum shop; and on the 
ther those who administer the justice of my country. Could this be done, £ would 
point them to this sad group ;—alas! what a group of miserable objects!—miserable in- 

deed !—I would point them to this sad group and I would call upon that emaciated, care - 
worn female 


* * * * * * ‘¢ In the happy days gone by, 
You'd have known her by the merriment that sparkled in her eye,” 


but now crushed with a weight of grief too heavy to be borne. I would call upon one and 
another of these wretched outcasts from society; to relate the events of their past lives ; 
and when the sickening tale was told, and the guilt of all this misery and ruin was fixed 
upon the demon alcohol,—I would appeal to the consciences of those ministers of justice, 
and in sincerity ask, [fin view ofthe fact that all this desolation is eanctioned by law 
they could declare, we are innocent, we ate innocont ? 

But the werk of death goes on— 


A demon sits in a ¢hurch yard vast, 

And he shouts aloud with glee , 

He thinks of the present—he thinks of the past 
And he thinks of his power which is to last ; 
For the spirit of rum is he. 


“ Ha, Ha,” laughs he, ‘‘ men call me good 
And they praise me well, ho! ho! 

But little reck they of the power I hold, 
With a will of my own and a heart as bold, 
As one of my race can show. 


These modern reformers are working their way 
Right well—as their numbers show ; 

They have kept me at bay this many a day, 
And they think my power to stay— 

But onward J must go. 


Oh asweet werk is mine, to throw 

A blight on the joys of all ; 

But a deadlier work of anguish and woe, 
Will Ido and grief on grief shall flow, 
As the sons of genius fall. 


For countless thousands yet unborn 

Are doomed to be my prey ; 

The bands of affection and love must be torn, 
The young and the gifted, the cherished ones, 
I must sweep in their turn away, 








« Extracted from an address delivered before the Sons of Temperance, in this city. Mr 
Taylor has recently left Detroit for California, to engage in the practice of law at San 
¥rancisco; he is a young man of very respectable abilities and high moral character. He 
has occupied a prominent position in nearly all the benevolent societies of Detroit, and 
while we regret to part with a young man of his moral worth, our regret is lessened by the 
reflection that incalculable good must result to California by the accession of young men 
of the right character to give tone to her institutions. We should have made a longer ex- 
‘tact if we had’ had roum in this number. Ep. 
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Eor Wellman’s Miscellany; 
BALDRED. 


BY 8, C+ COFFINBURY, ESQ: 


On far Kentucky’s distant northern shore, 

Where erst the red man sought the balmy shade, 

Or sent his shallop dancing lightly o’er 

The waves that on the proud Ohio played, 

The fiercest August sun poured down his scorching rays, 
Parching the forest wild, and peaceful glade,— 

Warming the clear blue stream into a liquid blaze. 


’T was noon, and the deep shade of many a vine 
And tree was cast along that lonely shore : 

And many a lovely flow’r did gently twine 
Around the trunks of the tall oaks that bore 
Them aloft, to drink the passing breath 

Of the soft breeze that woo’d tem from the heath 


Black Baldred stood amid that grateful shade, 
Upon tne river’s bank, and gayv’d afar, 

With wishful eye, to that fair land that laid 
Beyond the rapid stream, his eye with care 
Was dim ; wasted his form, and sunk his cheek ; 
And in his soul were thoughts that even there, 
He scarcely dar’d to trust his lips to speak. 


The big dark drops of blood was oozing fresh 

From his torn limbs, and lacerated feet, 

And many a wound within his mangled flesh ; 
For, like a fi’ry courser, swift and fleet, 

He had dash’d through the forest, from the lash 
Of an inhuman fiend, who call’d him slave, 
To seek afar, lov’d freedom, or a grave. 


A breeze across the stream, from freedom’s shore, 
Fans the dark cheek of that poor famish’d slave ; 
At the first breath of freedom, gushing o’er 

His wasted form, (fit only for the grave,) 

A new energy nerves his Soul, his eye, 

Lit by a new fire, glances o’er the wave, 

Bursts from his lips a wild, loud, joyous ery. 


A whisper heard among the sighing trees, 
As their bright shiv’ring leaflets gently turn 
Their silver edges to that grateful breeze, 

Js allthat answers Baldred’s cry, when stern 
He spreads his nostrils widely to inhale, 

The breath of freedom frum the distant vale, 
While thus he tells his melancholy tale. 


‘* Freedom was never mine—I was born a slave. 
Sorrow hung dark o’er my devoted head. 

Oh, how I have pray’d for rest within the grave, 
While toiling for the white man’s daily bread?” 


** But I have torn from that long hated place :— 
Yes I have torn from fellow-slaves—from home :—- 
Have torn those ties that bound me to my race, 
O’er this wild forest happily to roam.’’ 





*‘ Perhaps to live —perhaps to find a grave : 
But from my soul [’ve broken slav’ry’s chain ; 
To die were better than to bea slave! 

Yes, I may die,—I’l) ne’er be stave again.” 


‘¢ How have I suffer’d? how my flesh been torn, 
Since from the tyrant’s lash I swiftly sped ? 

How have these wasted limbs so nobly borne 
Poor Baldred on, without one crumb of bread ? » 
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“Oh! how l’velanguish’d when I’ve wildly thought 
Of freedom’s distant shore, which now I see ? 
Welcome the sight, however dearly bought! 

One struggle more, and Baldred shall be free. ” 


* Pree from the proud man’s beck ,—-the galling chain— 
The tyrant’s mandate—the oppressor’s lash— 

The aching, bursting heart—the madden‘d brain— 
Tbe thoughts that scathe like lightning as they flash.” 


* But hark! what cry was that I faintly heard, 
O’er the far distance, like the mountain flute ? 

* Twas the wild scream of some strange forest bird ; 
Again! Whatisit? Hark! My soul be mute? 


‘The cry of the fierce blood-hound on my track 

It is ; but freedom’s peaceful shore’s in view ; 

Haste, haste thee Baldred, or they’l drag thee back, 
Plunge in the stream, let freedom nerve thee through !” 


He plunges, and strikes out to save his life, 
While in his tecth glances the keen bowie-knife. 
He nobly breasts the current; as he speeds 
Each effort nerves his sou! for desperate deeds ; 
For now the loud bay of the pursuing hound, 
Doubling his rage at each successive bound, 

Is bursting fiercely from the shore behind, 

As if he rode the pinions of the wind. 

The man-hunter led onward by the sound, 
Like a fell tiger follows up the hound. 


Ho, Baldred, speed thee! Freedom or the grave 
Awaiis thee now ; the dog has ta’en the wave, 
And his white teeth are gnashing for his prey, 
As in thy wake he swiftly glides away. 


Ho, speed thee, Baldred ! when yon shore’s attain’d, 
Not only life but freedom will be gain,d. 

On! On! for now the hound doth gain apace, 

In the unequal, and unholy chase, 


His efforts slacken : he is almost gone, 

While a curs,d fiend urges the blood-hound on ; 

*On! On! brave Ponto! seize the graceless slave!” 
Is hoarsely heard across the trembling wave. 


On! On! brave Baldred! yield thee not so near 
The goal of all thy hopes; but even there 

The dog has seiz’d, and born him ’neaththe wave! 
Is there no hand the helpless wretch to save ? 


Mark the red streak of blood upon the stream, 

The end of Baldred’s bright and glorious dream 

Of freedom. Ob, how my heart doth bleed for him? 
Alas, that his bright dream should end thus dim! 


But see! Behold! Again doth Baldred rise, 

And freedom flashes from the victors eyes ; 

The dog floats down the stream bereft of life 

And Baldred shakes aloft the conq’ring knife. 
Huzzah, brave Baldred! now huzzah for thee! 

He answers back, *“* Huzzah! Huzzah! I’m free! 


Again he turns to freedom’s hop’d-for shore, 
And nobly struggles for its brink once more. 

He nears it. Yet one effort—yet one throe, 

And freedom’s sweet repose shall Baldred Know. 


But hark ! the shrill rifle doth interpose 

Her fiat ’gainst his dream of peace, and flows 

The warm life-blood from his very heart ; 

He gains the bank, and with one effort more 

Turns his glaz’d eyes upon the distant shore 

Of bondage vile, and with a dying start 

Shrieks, “‘ Adieu! Adieu! to bondage, and to thee 
Land of the slave. Huzzah! I'm free, [’m free!” 


With that wild shriek poor Baldred’s life was sped 
His spirit freed—the conqu’or lay there dead. 














Poor Baldred on, without one crumb of bread ? ** 
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The vietor coming from the field of war, 

Is hailed with shouts and boomings from afar 
Of the brazen cannon, while the trumpet’s sou! 
Welcomes the hero home, with laurels crown’. 
The monument and richly sculptur’d stone, 
Points out to generations yet unknown, 

The spot where doth the illustrious ashes lie, 
And whispers that ’tis glorious thus to die. 


Baldred was a hero, and his blood was spilt 
In freedom’s cause ; battling to the hilt, 
And to the death, a martyr did he fall j 

To freedom gave his blood —his life—his all. 


No wreath of fame awaits brave Baldred’s deed, 
No poet’s lyre pours forth his well earn’d meed 
Of glory ; and no monumental stone, 

Nor sculptur’d marble makes the hero known ; 
Mankind allots to him (although so brave,) 

No fame—no honors—no, not even a grave ! 


Beile Monte, Michigan, 1850. 
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THE MARINER’S GRAVE. 


Away o’er the deep ’mid the ocean foam, 

The mariner brave has taken his home ; 

Where the wild blue waves are o’er him rolling, 
And the sea dirge sounds like a death bell telling. 


No flowers blooming above his head, 

No willow bough weeps o’er his coral bed, 
No mourner has stood by his lowly grave 
For ’tis far in the depths of the ocean cave. 


And yet not alone, for with him are they 
Who for years have slept in the crested spray; 
And the fair and brave at the sea God’s call 
Have taken their way tothe Mermaid’s hall. 


The old man has gone with his silvered hair, 
And youth in the bloom of its beauty is there, 
The mother has sunk, and yet on her breast 
The child of her love in a death’s sleep prest. 


The maiden whose eye was flashing with light, 
And her cheek with a smile e’er beaming and bright, 
Like a flower that sinks in the «welling wave, 

Has gone ‘mid the nymps of the ocean cave. 


But they stand by the couch of the stranger fair, 
And sing of the sleeper that’s resting there ; 
Her brow they wreathe with the choicest pearls, 
And twine in tresses her raven curls, 


And the dashing waters that roll away, 

Will hymn for the dead a requiem lay ; 

And the sea-bird’s song, that sweeps o’er the main, 
E’er tells of them in its burial plain. 


Oh, then, while ye fold in a fond embrace, 
The loved that ye lay ’mid their kindred race ; 
Think of the rover who has none to say, 

The spot on the wave where he passed away. 


While with tears ye watch o’er the op’ning flower 
That blooms ‘neath the bough of the church yard dower, 
Forget not those who far ’neath the billow, 

Have none to stand by their lonely pillow. 


_ Ann Arbor, 1850. SYLVIUS 
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THE FEMALE DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN. 


Lavra Maria Carsarine Bassi was born 29th October, 1711. 
Her parents and friends, remarking in her, from the earliest age, 
a most ardent desire to learn, and a gravity much beyond her years, 
believe that by cultivating her mind by study they might develop 
some remarkable powers. Her rapid progress amply justified the 
hopes they had conceived. While she was yet young, she easily 
acquired a knowledge ofthe Latin writers, so as to be able to ap- 
preciate their beauties. This proved of great advantage to her ; 
for to write Italian with elegance and purity a most carefull study 
of the Latin language is indispensable. In this way the value of 
the words which have in such large numbers been transplanted 
from it is estimated, and the majesty of the Latin tongue is imita- 
ted within the limits dictated by sound judgment. But as the lof- 
tiest genius is, by its,very nature, bent upon the search for truth, 
which alone furnishes repose to the soul, Laura gave herself up to 
the study of philosophy, and therein discovered such charms, that 
to the end of her days it remained her favorite pursuit. The study 
of the laws of the universe, the observation of natural phenomena, 
everything which related to general and experimental physics, were 
for Laura:the objects of indefatigable application. It would be 
difficult to paint the delight with which her friends and instructors 
observed so much wisdom in one yet in the budding of her youth, 
and how ardently they desired that her merits should be crowned 
by public approbation. ‘They conjured her to overcome her sex’s 
bashfulness, alleging that, since she endowed by superior genius 
and the cultivation of her powers had obtained for her so distin 
guished a position, it became her to demonstrate, in a’public disputa 
tion on philosophy, that women have a right as well as men to pen 
etrate inito the mysteries of knowledge. But Laura, whose natur 
al disposition ‘led her, above all things, to delight in quiet and re 
tired life, and who also ‘feared she might be accused of pride by ac 
ting in a: manner so contrary to the usages of her sex, replied, “I 
have devoted myself to study in order to find incentives to good 
actions and models to follow. I know that glory is a vain and fag- 
itive thing, ‘frequently denied to him who is most arduous in its 
pursuit. I never felt any ambition to become illustrious in the 
eyes of the world, and am nowise solicitous to furnish arms to envy, 
which is already to tear to pieces even the most worthy. Leave 
me to continue, unknown to the public, my delightful studies ; and 
greatly will they profit me, if I can by their aid procure some grat- 
ification for my relatives, and deserve the esteem of the worthy.” 
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The will and prayers of her relatives at last triumphed over her 
modesty. Qn tho 17th April, 1732, she furnished a brilliant proof 
of her acquirements, by replying to five of the most celebrated 
professors of the university of Bologna, who interrogated her on 
the most important philosophical subjects before a large assem- 
blage of the principal personages of the city. The audience were 
at a loss which most to admire, her elegant enunciation of the most 
profound doctrines, or the modest reserve of her demeanor ; and 
as a mark of the esteem and admiration she inspired, by the consent 
of all present it was determined to invest her solemnly with the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. The 12th May, when the prize of 
wisdom was conferred on Laura, was indeed a day of triumphant 
rejoicing for her friends. Accompanied by ladies of the highest 
nobility, Laura presented herself before the authorities. of the uni- 
versity assembled to receive her, and having assumed the doctor’s 
robe and a silver crown, thanked, with tears in her eyes, those to 
whose good opinion she felt herself indebted for so remarka ble an 
honor. For several days the entire population celebrated with fes- 
tivities an event which they regarded as adding tothe glory of 
their town. 

The favors which Laura had so deservedly received at the hands 
of the public were continued to her undiminished as long as she 
lived. Persons of note arriving at Bologna from foreign countries 
were at once conducted to her as being the person who could most 
advantageously represent Italian genius ; men rendered eminent 
by their acquirements or dignities felt honored by her friendship ; 
and foreigners, who were so sparing in their praises of her con- 
temporaries, lauded her to the skies. All this failed to diminish 
the simplicity of her manners ; her actions and language contin- 
ued as gentle and benevolent as ever, and she always appeared 
anxious rather to conceal than exhibit her rare qualifications. 

Scarcely had she attained her twenty-first year, when the sen 
ate confided a professor’s chair to her in the university, and her ac- 
tivity, her judgment and quickness, the luminous order in which 
she expounded the most difficult theories, and the gracefulness of 
her demeanor, placed her on a level with the most distinguished 
in the art of teaching. Students flocked from distant countries to 
hear her, and on their return, celebrated. her wisdom and excellence 
The church of Rome was at that period governed by Benedict XIV, 
a pontiff who proved to the world that the sanctity of religion may 
be cherished and venerated in the highest degree by ove animated 
by the love of wisdom. In an academy founded by him at Bologna 
and named after him the Benedictine, Laura held an appointment, 
and exacted the usual admiration of her auditors whenever she 
addressed them. She formed a valuable collection of philosophi- 
cal instruments, and took great pleasure in making experiments 
and in observing natural phenomena. 

Those engaged in pursuit of truth regard the cultivation of liter- 
ature as an agreeable relaxation; and Laura considered such stu; 
dies as not only useful, but necessary ; and doubtless, had she been 
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a stranger to them, she never could hate expounded her theories 
so eloquently ; for it is in vain that we may be endowed with a lof 
ty and fertile understanding if we are ignorant of the art which 
teaches the expression of the thoughts with grace and dignity, and 
enables us to render the approaches to science both easy and agree- 
able. This art can never be acquired if the divine productions of 
poets and orators are neglected. 

In the letters which Laura wrote to her friends, or to the most 
celebrated personages of her times, we clearly discern the care she 
took to attain a purity of style, and the great skill with which she 
expressed her noble thoughts. She made some attempts in poetry, 
and acquired enough of the Greek |: inguage to earn the praises of 
the erudite. 'T'wo treatises which she wrote on laws of hydraulics 
and mechanical powers, and which are found in the “ Memoirs of 
the Institute of Bologna,” exhibit sufficiently her scientific acquire 
ments ; and it is to ‘be regretted that she did not publish more of 
the results of her prolonged studies. From this she was in part 
deterred by that modesty which continued so remarkable in her 
and in part by the cares of her family. Having married Dr. Ver- 
atti, she fulfilled adiirably all the duties of wife, mother, and mis- 
tress of a household. Her twelve sons were btought up and educated 
by herself; and it was indeed as honorable to her as the distin- 
guished renown she had gained, that she never forgot the obliga- 
tions upon her as a woman and the labors of her sex, and that she 
never trusted her young children to mercenary hands. ‘To com- 
pass her various duties, she guarded, above ali things, against in- 
dolence—that mortal enemy to every good habit and worthy occu- 
pation : she only allowed herself suflicient sleep to recruit her pow- 
ers, abstained from all frivolous amusements. ‘the constant and 
respectful affection of her husband and children amply repaid her. 
Even in advanced life though of infirm health, she never abandon- 
ed her habitual labors—regarding inactivity of body and mind but 
as an anticipated and prolonged death; and only a few hours be- 
fore Bologna had to deplore the loss of one of its brishtest orna- 
ments, she took part in a long discussion at the Benedictine 
Academy. She dicd 20th February, 1778 ; and alihough some- 
what advanced in years, every one fe It that her career had been 
too short. ‘The ladies of the city erected a monument to her mem- 


ory. 





THE IRON HORSE, 
There were noble steeds in the days of old, 
‘They were fierce in battle, in danger bold ; 
They clanked in armor and shone in gold, 
And they bore their riders with lordly pride. 
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{ ' But the Itsn Horse, there were none like him! ' 
He whirls you along till your eye is dim,, 
Till your brain is crazed, and your senses swim, 
With the dizzy landscape on either side. : 


He sprimgs away with a sudden bound, 
His hoof unshodden, spurns the ground. 
His nostri] dashes its foamaround, 
Like. the first, faint clouds of a thunder-shower , , 
4 And a stated moment he ever hath, 
When he rushes forth on his iron path, 
And woe to him who shall rouse his wrath, 
By curbing him in beyond the hour. 


While other steeds must be champing hay, 
Must repose by night and be fed by day, 
Let the.Iron Herse have his level way, 
And.he asks for no more than his fire and jwater, 
He wears no bridle, nor curbing-chain, 
He brooks no spur and he needs no rein ; 
Only set him forth on the open plain, 
And he’ll be the last horse to weary or loiter. 


All seasons and times he will fearlessly brave, 
Whether hot shines the sun, or the north winds rave ; 
He flies o’er the earth, and he rides the wave, 

Like a shadowy cloud o’er the harvest fields : 
He neighs aloud, as he dashes by, 
And the fire-sparks flash from his gleaming eye. 
And the vales resound, and the hills reply, 

To the rapid rush of the flashing wheels. 


His breath is hot as the siroc’s blast, 

, As it hisses forth through his iron teeth, 
And‘t rolls up slow, when he hurries past, 

; Like the morning mist, in a snowy wreath. 

; And you'd better stand in the van of war, 
Whete the vollied death-shots flv free and far,. 
And thousands fall, erethe fight is o’er, 

i Than to cross the path that he flies upon, 
Whenever the hurled and loud rattling car, 
ti Like a thunder-gust, comes roaring on. 


On our mountain ridges his chariots gleam 
He follows the track of the winding stream ; 
He carries us forth from our early homes, 
To the fairy scenes of the glowing west, 
Where the Father of Waters in grandeur roams 
Through broad savannas in verdure drest. 
Away! away! with his ceaseless roar, 
The valley and stream he will hasten o’er; 
Away! away! where the prairie lies, 
Like an emerald sea, ’neath the fair blue skies , 
With naught in view save the waving grass, 
The flawers that bend as his chariots pass, 
And in black and fearful host afar, 

The countless herds of the buffalo, 
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That stat at the gleam of his shining car, 
And away, loud bellowing and thundering go, 
With.a speed that no foot of the deer can pass. 


The ptairie-horses shall toss the mane, 
Tear the ground with their hoofs and neigh aloud, 
When this stranger steed, o’er their free domain, 
Comes rushing on like a flying cloud ; 
Bat he heeds them not as he onward speeds. 
With a tread as loud as a thousand steeds. 
A sound shall be heard through the mountain caves; 
A sound through the gloom of the pathless glen, 
Like the hollow murmur of breaking waves, 
Or the measured tramp of mail-clad men ; 
Tis the Iron Horse ; he hath passed the bound 
Of the wild sierras that fenced him round ; 
He hath no more on the land to gain, 
His path is free to the western main! 





THE WORLDS PEACE CONVENTION. 





A few Weeks since Elihu Burrit¢gave an address in Detroit, on the universal brother 
hood of man. There is a meeknessand sincerity about Mr: B. which creates confidence 
at once. His greatness does not consist in wit and what many would call eloquence. 

Burritt’s power isin the lofty and sublime,. He takes no advantage of prejudice, but 
introduces his hearer at once to tije grextness and loftiness of his theme. Noman in the 
wide world is perhaps better calculated to advocate with success, the peace cause. Mr 
Burritt had the most intellectual audience we have ever seen in Detroit. The congrega 
tion seeined to_be pleased just in proportion to the intelleccual capacity of each. He gave 
a history of the peace movements in Europe, Many conventions “had been held at which 
some Of the first political men of England, France, and other countries took an active 
part 

At the close of the address a committee was appointed tocall a state convention, for thi 
purpose of appointing delegates to attend the world’s peace convention to be held in Au 
gust next, at Frankfort on the Main. 

In our opinion this subject is fraught with greater interest than any other of the impor 
tant reforms ofthe age. War has done more to blast all that is sacred in the .elations of 
life, than all else put togethor. 

What is it that has caused the various degrees"of oppression which grind to earth the 
greater part of mankind ? We answer war. 

What now prevents the masses 1n all nations from enjoying their rights? We answer 
the army and navy which are the property of the tyrants which rule. 

Itlays a heavier tax on the public purse than all else put together. But its greatest 
blight is its disregard of all that is sacred in the eyes of God or man. War, under any and 
ail circumstances is a license to murder, it justifies the sundering the most sacred ties of 
the innocent Whole cities are sometimes destroyed in 2 day. 


't disregards the sacredness of human life, and makes the act of all others the most 


fryninal a heroie-deed. In the lightofthe war system the greatest human butcher, isthe 
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greatest patriot. What so calculated to benumb all the finer feelings ? What so calculated 
totake away all that is humane and tender in man’s nature. and make the man a per 
fect brute and fiend ? Knowing the deep depravity of the human heart, its envy, pride and 
camplete selfishness, it is not strange that in this state, men} should seek the destruction 
of those who come in their way. But the idea that a christain should be governed or 
should act on such principles would be to rob christianity of its essential element—love, 
He that even hates his brother isa murderer. The great object, of the gospel of Christ, is 
ta implant within every humanbeinglove. The whole tendency of the war system is 
to make men hate, and throw off all those bonds which bind man to his brother, and fil 
lis heart with propensities opposed to the law of God. The horfid system of war has 
been the great engine which has kept the world in ignorance and slavery. The 
greatest warriors have been under the immediate instruction and influence of the infernal. 

What a position does the present principles of christian nations put those into who claim 
to love God and their brethren. What a sight to see individuals who perhaps yesterday 
engaged as brothers beloved in religious devotion, go from that sacred spot to the field of 
battle, where they willbe engaged in deadly strife witheach other. Whocan believe 
fhat one common Father who desires the happiness of all could justify his tollowers in mv 
tual murder. Does not Christ’slaw of love make it impossible for two of his disciples who 
ere filled with his spirit, toengage in that which can only be done in the spirit of hate and 
revenge. 

What child of common sense would not see the impossibility of love and hate in the 
same heart. War justifies and protects every crime, a human, being is capable o 
committing. 

What has enslaved so great a number of the human race, but war. War spurns all law, 
itis might against right. It is high time for the professed christian church to utter her 
mighty voice on this brutal and anti-christian practice. It is said that trom the death ot 
Christ untilthe reign of Constantine the followers of Christ, universally refused to fight 
and suffered death rather than break what they, in their deep piety and simplicity consid- 
ered a sacred law, When Constantine (probably as a matter of policy,) embra 
ced Chiistianity the great part of the church was corrupted and posterity has felt its in 
human and desolating influence. Why not settle questions between nations as we setthk 
ourown difficulties. 

There is no good reason why this should not be done. How will christians and civil- 
ized nations convince the heathen world of the superiority of christianity and civiliza- 
tion, but by doing away the heathenish and brutish practice of war. 

Any nation in fact is but half civilized er christianized, while it keeps up a practice soop- 
posed to all that is social and refined. We are aware of the objections that are raised by 
many against the position here taken and shall try to meet these objections in a fawrte 
number to show that all war is a violation of the bonds of naturo and the law of Ged. 

The gospel of Christ will have completed its great work when wars shall cease; and 
the Lion andlamb shall lie down together, 


We have several original articles on hand, some of which will appear in future Nos. 
of the Miscellany 
This number of the Miscellany closes the vear, with those who commenced with hast, July 
and paid $1,00.. All who do not wish tocontinne will please inform us on the receipt of 
this number. We think the splendid ; late in this number will satisty all. The July 
No. will also contain as good. 

All except recent subscribers will be supplied with back numbers as soon as we can 
reprintthem. The July number commences anew volume. New subscribers will com- 
mence with the new volume. The great increase of subscribers fora few months past 


tas exhausted several numbers. We print 4000 copies monthly and sball print 60v0 after 
this. 











